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PREFACE 


The cordial reception that ha* been so widely given World If istory 
by teachers and pupil* baa been most gratifying. In ibis Revised 
Edit Sun the earlier chapters have been preserved, but the later 
chapter* have l*am carefully rewritten to bring the narrative a* 
nearly as possible up to date. The momentous events of recent 
years have naturally increased the interest of all intelligent persona 
in the study of history. 

As in the earlier work, we have made a special effort to put the 
text in language that will be readily understood and actually en¬ 
joyed by beginner* in secondary school, and the publishers have 
handsomely cooperated with us by providing for a wealth of new 
illustration* which, with attendant maps, charts, and select bifcn 
liograpfues* should prove interesting to young students and helpful 
to their teachers. Practical teachability has l>een our chief and 
constant concern. 

The World History is really a world history. It is brief* it h 
frankly introductory; but it is, we believe, coherent. It does tell 
a running story of man all the way from the earliest age of hunters 
to the latest age of big business, from Neandorthalers and Cro- 
Magnons to Bolshevists and Fascists. It doe* relate to the history 
of so-called Western civilization the history of China and Japan, 
of India, and of America (including not only Mayas, Aztecs, and 
Incas, and colonial America, but also the revolutions in Latin 
America and the rise of the United State* from independence to 
w orld jjmverb Moreover, it does emphasize the cultural and social 
and economic, as well as the political, life of peoples throughout the 
ages and throughout the world. 

In picturing such a vast panorama, we have not attempted to 
cover the whole canvas with a mass of minute objects. We have 
sought rather to bring into clear and Informing vision the main 
forces and especially the larger movements which, in our opinion p 
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have contributed most to the world civilization of the present day. 
In other words, we have endeavored to furnish young students 
with a record of the past of the race which shall help to prepare 
them for intelligent life in the current world that h dynamic and 
not static. 

Within its compass, the new volume is? as accurate as we have 
been able to make it. We have had recourse for our facts and inter¬ 
pretations to a great quantity of scholarly historical literature, 
some of which is more specifically referred to in the prefaces to the 
earlier volumes by Hayes and Moon. Besides, we have profited 
from the criticisms and queries of a large number of experienced 
teachers. Our debt Is ion widespread to In- acknow ledged in detail, 
but we can confers its nature in sincere humility and gratitude. 

NOTE ON Tin: THIRB ttV .VISED EDITION 

The text of the previous edition has been recast and rewritten 
from Chapter XLVIII onwards, and a new chapter on the “cold 
war,” including the "shooting” wars ill Korea and Indo-China, has 
been added. Thereby, it is hoped, a better and more complete 
perspective is provided on the momentous current struggle 
throughout the world between dictatorship and democracy. 
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WORLD HISTORY 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Far back od the path of time History rises and corner to meet ua* 
At first its steps Eire slow and uncertain, like those of ei hi tie child; 
but as time passes it treads more firmly ; its speech becomes 
plainer, and iLs story more complete. 

The Value of History. What memory is to each mao, history 
is to the human race. It explains what we are clomp:, why we are 
doing it, and how we came to do ifc. If we ask why the United 
States flag has fortnight ut:tfs p why the Chinese have no alphabet, 
or why Great Britain lias a king, we must turn to history for an 
answer. History, as we define it nowadays, is the whole story of 
man's life. Jr points out his faulting along with his successes; 
tells of his laws us well as his wars ; seeks to reveal his religions as 
well as his arts; takes account of his hopes and fears ess well ;*? 
his inventions Eiml discoveries. 

History sheds the light of the past upon I lie present; it enabled 
ua to understand ourselves by mu king us acquainted with other 
peoples; it makea our Life richer and more interesting by the 
meaning it gives to the books we read, the cities we see, the music 
we heEir, 

The Unity of History. He must not think that dates cut history 
into pieces: rather, they show us where the links in the Jong 
chain are joined together. Everything In every uge is connected 
with something, probably with many things* in preceding ages, 
America's jury system goes back to England of the Middle Age, 
Our study of tools and machines, of science, of music, of the day a 
of the week* or the letters of otir alphabet is bound to take us back 
into an interesting past, and make os acquainted with many charm 
ing places and persons in the Old World* 
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WORLD HISTORY 


What happens to a man In childhood often explains his Inter 
life* Just so p what happened :n the childhood of mankind throws 
light on the present day. We are the heirs of all the ages; our 
inheritance consists of inventions, arts, beliefs, institutions, and 
ideas that have come down to us. some of them from the dim dawn 
of history. 

Each generation adds its gift of good or evil* To use another 
illustration, human progress is like a great river in w-hich the waters 
that have come down from distant mountain springs are mingled 
with the flood which each new tributary' brings, all swelling into 
an ever-growing stream. 


PART I 


BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION 

Introduction 

Id our book short chapters must cover long periods. This is 
especially true of the first chapters. The Age of Hunters, told of 
in Chapter I, was an immense span of time, during which mankind 
made the first great hut slow steps in human progress. Chapter 11 
sketches the Age of Farmers, as vve caLl it, another long period p 
during which great inventions, the taming of animals, and the cul¬ 
tivation of plants enabled people to live in civilized communities 

Our third chapter, somewhat longer, will show vast empires 
arising in the Near East, empires based on fanning, trade, and 
war; and in those ancient empires we shall find rich civilizations 
taking form, making progress in industry, art* and law, thus pn> 
paring the way for the brilliant culture of the Greeks and Romans. 

In the fourth chapter we shall look far east to India and China* 
and far west to early ages in America. These 11 cads of the earth w 
are interesting not merely for comparison with Europe and the 
Near East, but also for the sake of the rich gifts they made in latei 
times when they entered inlo modern world history* 
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THE AGE OF HUNTERS 

The Story of the Stocks 

Rough Stones. Men used weapons and tools of stone a long 
ttitle? before they learned to write. If, therefore, we are to know 
anything of mankind in that long, dim past, we must study the 
stones — written records art' lacking. Other things besides stones 
were used, for example, clubs* wooden spears, and garments of 
fur j but nothing else has Listed so well as the stones. 

When it hungry bear came shuffling towards a family camp, per¬ 
haps the father of the family quickly seized a stone and threw it at 
the beast with all his might. Before another bear came along the 
man probably gal hered a number of stones nf suitable size and piled 
them up where he could reach them in a moment. When he went 
out hunting animals and birds for food, he no doubt threw stones 
at them and soon learned to throw straight. If he found sweet 
nuts with hard shells, he used a stone to crack them. In digging 
up edible roots like carrots and potatoes he doubtless used a slick 
or a sharp atone. 

Because in I hose early times men had to do|>end so much on 
hunting, wc call that first long period in the life of the race the 
Age of Hunters. Animal* and birds were hunted. So were 
fishes — fishing and hunting are much alike. Fruit* and berries, 
outs, and edible roots were also hunted. All were important as 
food, Men did not yet raise' cattle for food, or till the soil. They 
had to hunt for things that grew r wild — animals, fishes, and 
plants. 

And because stones were so much used as weapons and tools, 
and because wc must depend so much upon the stones to tell us 
the story of that distant past, we call it the Stone Age. The Age 
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of Hunters was the Slone Age. Mainly or largely it was the Old 
Stone Ago. Later came what we call the Xew Stone Age. 

Shaped Stones. Al first men used stones as they found them ; 
tliE-n they began to make them as they wished them. They shaped 
them to fit their hand* and their needs. One ms opliL or chipped 
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to give it a sharp edge for cutting or digging ; another was made 
sharp at one end to cleave a tree or a skull, and smooth at the 
other end to fit the hand that grasped it. This is very lucky for 
us, as students of history. Shaped stones have a meaning for us. 
The rough , unsbaped stone that we stumble over may have boon 
used in buttle with men and beasts a hundred times! hut from it 
we can learn nothing. On the other hand, whenever and wherever 
we find a stone that beans the marks of man's work we begin to 

rea d history. The task 
is hard at the best] 
wrought stones are 
stingy teachers. 

Only a few of the 
other I hings men made 
arid used in the Stone 
Age have been discov¬ 
ered, but thousands of 
stone tools and weap¬ 
ons have been found. 
They are stained and 
dulled wi t h age. -\! any 
are made 80 well that 
they must have boon 
shaped by keen minds 
and deft fingers. Along 

This ti a picHire nf a mrwiiwrj mnn - k with the W TO II g h t 

h«fcchei of the Stun* A** und Ah® win* how it w^a stones we find alfiO the 
mudt. L by the proeoiM of f-hipping. 

bones of men, aome- 
times side by side with the bones of animals which no longer exist. 
Such bones are usually called fossils, I n addi t ion to the stones and 
bones, there are some very ancient drawings, carvings, and paint¬ 
ings thal give us furl her glimpses into the past. These pictures 
are mostly in caves in which those early men had their homes. 

Wrought stones, therefore, bones of men and beasts, and those 
crude old pictures give us some glimpses into the dim past. From 
thorn we enn tell what kind of tools and weapons were made, what 
animals were hunted, tmd some < hings that men loved or feared. 
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On the other hand, these sources of information Rive us hardly ft 
hint of wliat those people thought, what they said, or how they 
were governed. 

We need written records to tell us of language, of thought, of 
government. Yet for a full stud;' of man’s past we need the 
story of the stones as well as the story of the pens, History is 
the whole story of mankind. Thus far we have only a small part 
of it, but we are seeking more — and finding more. Students are 
always searching for more facts, and every year the story of the 
human nice is being made clearer by new discoveries. 

Unrecorded History* Some historians limit history to the 
periods that are covered by written records, confining it to the 
last fifty or sixty centuries. In this book we shall not draw such 
a dividing line, but we shall speak of two kinds of history. That 
which is based on written records we shall call recorded history. 
The other kind, the earlier kind, which is pieced together from the 
stones, bones, and other relics, we shall cal! unrecorded ftiatory. 

The story of the stones, in the Age of the Hunters, is unrecorded 
history, but it teaches us and thrills us. Stones and bones, tools 
and weapons, tombs and temples, dwellings and pictures ail add 
to our knowledge and aid our understanding. And the story of 
the stones is a long, long story. As already noted, recorded his¬ 
tory is limited to the last fifty or sixty centuries, but unrecorded 
history, the story of the stones, goes back probably for hundreds of 
cent mica. 

Two things we may be sure of: (1) Man has been living on the 
earth a lung time ; (2) nobody knows how long. 

Estimating Dates, In the Age of the Him tors, therefore, we 
cannot lie certain about dates. We can only estimate them 
roughly in round numbers; but it is Important to keep constantly 
in mind that the period of unrecorded history ia very' long. The 
ways in which students guess at time periods are interesting. For 
example, in the Nile Valley, digging down through the soil, human 
tools have been found at a depth of sixty feet. We know that 
during the last thirty centuries the Nile has deposited soil at an 
average rate of about four inches in a century. At this rate, it 
must have taken ISO centuries to cover those tools with a layer of 
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soil sixty feet deep ; ami accordingly the tools would bo 18,1)00 
years old. 

But how can we be sure that the rate of soil deposit has always 
been four inches a century? If the Nile brought down a heavier 
load of mud and silt in early ages* as some believe, the estimate 
of 18,000 years would have to be cut down. Some historians are 
inclined to reduce their estimate to six or seven thousand; others 
not so much. 

This is not the only method of calculating dates in unrecorded 
history, but it gives some idea of the long periods of time that 
must be reckoned with, and also of the many guesses that must 
be made. 

Eoliths and Palteoliths. In various parts of Europe many 
pieces of chipped (lint have been found which look as if they had 
been made and used by man. They arc so crudely shaped (hat 
one may doubt whether I hey were w rought, by human hands ; yet 
there are some good reasons for believing they were tools that 
men used in the very earliest ages, in the dawn of human existence* 
They are called eofrtAa, Eolith means dawn stone. 

Id course of time the art of flint chipping improved, and the 
stone tools that men then made can now be recognized m such 
beyond a doubt. These took mark the beginning of the Old 
Stone Age. Pahsolith means ^ old stone " ; so we often call the 
Old Stone Age the Putenlittet Age. Whether it lasted a thousand 
centuries, or more, nr less, we can never know. We can be fairly 
certain that it was the ionj^est age in all history, and that the 
period since Columbus discovered America would seem as a fleeting 
moment in comparison with those thousands of years during which 
men made their weapons and tools of chipped stone* 

Thu Hunters of Big Game 

Fighting Beasts. Life was hard in the Old Stone Age. Not 
all of the animals were small or easy to kill- 'There was the tough- 
skinned rhinoceros with a horn three feet long, the great brown 
bear the saber-tooth tiger with fangs that were nothing less than 
tusks, and (he elephant with ivory tusks longer than a man is tall. 
Also, there w us the main moth, a shaggy monster about the size 
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of the present-day elephant, with strong curved tusks that were 
sometimes over ten feet in length, 

Shooting such leasts with a modern rifle, from a safe distance, 
might lie rasy enough, but killing them with fist-hatchets was 
very different. A fist-hatchet was a piece of Hint four or five inches 
long, pointed at one end, rounded at the other, and held in the 



The Mammoth or tiie Stone Aqe 

A fairly common uftfaaal in Euros*? Mns the Stone A*e. It woe alioiit. the 
owe uf it 11re.Hi'iii-day jliphimt. tiLEks, Ijinp* n fle! curved, were tODtetimei 
ever ten feet in lenRch. 


hand for digging in the ground, cracking bones, split ling wood, 
or fighting men and beasts. How would you like to face n saber¬ 
tooth liger with such a weapon? One man with a fist-hatchet 
had very little chance against a tiger or a bear, not to speak of a 
rhinoceros or un elephant. Whenever it was possible, a number 
of men and boys joined together in attacking a large animal, anti 
they threw stones and thrust with long wooden spears pointed with 
bones and horns, and perhaps drove the beast into pits and snares * 
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but even thus it must have been hard, dangerous work, am] often 
two or three men would lie dead or dying by the time the tiger or 
the elephant wm killed* 

Facing Cold. At one time during the age of hunters she climate 
of Europe grew cold, and colder. The hunters noticed that the 
rhinoceros, the tiger, the elephant, and the birds with bright 
feathers were moving southward. Glaciers, great sheets of ice* 
were creeping slowly down from the north* crushing the forests and 
ridging up the rocks. Along with the ice, came arctic animab, 
accustomed to the cold — the Beet reindeer, the shaggy mammoth* 
the woolly Siberian rhinoceros, the musk ox. and many others, 
Scandinavia and other purls of non hern Europe were buried under 
it thick crust of ice. The same thing took place in North America. 
The world entered a winter that lasted for many centuries. This 
age of ice and cold is sometimes referred to as a "glacial period,” 
an era of glaciers. It hud important effects on the lives of the 
hunters in the Old Stone Age. 

Camps and Caves. Since many fist-hatchets have been found 
along river banks, it is easy enough to guess that the burners 
camped there in order to have plenty of water and to catch animals 
(hat came to the river to drink. As the chill of ihe glaciers crept 
down upon Europe, I he people had to have shelter, or perish from 
the cold. Luckily at many places in the limestone cliffs were 
natural caverns, anti many of these were used as homes. If 
shelters of such kinds had not been used, nearly all (he people 
would have frozen to dearh. As il was, many perished. 

Fortunately, at some time during the Stone Age, man made his 
greatest discovery, the discovery of fire. The use of fire not only 
gave him some comfort and often saved his life in the glacial 
period, it also gave him more tools and weapons and increased 
his food supply* In time fire put iron into man's hand. 

On the front of a great building in Washington am the following 
imesj which are very true: 

FIRE: GREATEST OF DISCOVERIES 
ENABLING MAN TO LIVE IN VARIOUS CLIMATES 
USE MANY FOODS AND COMPEL THE 
FORCES OF NATURE TO DO HIS WORK 
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It was fir* that brought light into the dark caves, in more ways 
than one. We know that the hunters had fire in ihc caves, because 
the ashes still remain. Perhaps they had fires in the camps along 
the rivers* also, but there the winds and the rains have robbed 
history— there the fist-hatchets alone remain. 

In the caves and in the rubbish heaps at the camps we find 
countless bones, mostly of animals — often of Large animals. Some 
of the large bones are cracked open, indicating, we suppose, that 
the marrow was taken out For food. At any rate, it is easy to sec 
that the men of the Stone Age were hunters of big game. 

The Hunters Them$elves. In one of the caves, buried in a pile 
of rubbish, was found the skeleton of a man, in a sleeping position, 
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with his head resting on his right ami. At his side, perhaps in his 
hand, his kinsmen or friends hud placed a stone fist-hatchet, and 
under his head was a neat pile of chipped flints. Did Ms kinsmen 
believe he would need flint weapons in Home future life? This 
young man, or boy, is ihe first human being in history who seems 
to have waited tn give ns a message* What; tales he could tell 
of the hunt, of feasting in the firelit cave, perhaps of romance, 
doubtless of war if he could sneak T 
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A few other skeletons of the same period have been found* 
chiefly in Belgium, France and Spain. They are of a heavy, 
clumsy type. Scientists term them the Neanderthal race, be¬ 
cause the first skeletons of this type were found in the Xeander 
Valley t in Germany. Neanderthal (nft-anMer-tiir) means Ncander 
Valley' 

We wonder that more skeletons of men have not been found, 
in view of the fact Lbat generation after generation lived in the 
same caves. It must have required a very long lime to make the 
thousands of flint took and to accumulate the thousands of animal 
bones which we often find in a single cave. The tools, the flint 
chips, the bones, and various kinds of refuse were left where they 
fell* year after year* and gradually became covered with dirt- 
From time to lime pieces of rock from the ceiling fell Upon them. 
Thus, very slowly, layer upon layer accumulated of tools, bones, 
rubbish, earth, and rock fragments* 

After Neanderthalers, Cro-Magnons* These layers of rubbish 
reveal many secrets, yet they are one of the groat puzzles of his¬ 
tory. Above the Neanderthal men we often find a layer in which 
there are skeletons of a different type, and of course of a later 
date. These la lor men were very tall, ranging from 5 feet 10 
inches to 6 feet 1 inches. They had higher foreheads than the 
Ncanderthalor^, and less prominent ridges over the eyes* Their 
chins were rather heavy* Their brains were large — larger than 
those of the average modern man. 

These tall men arc known among students m the Cro-Magnon 
race, because the first discovery of such skeletons was. in the cave 
of Cro-Magnon (krtfiua'nyfix'), in France. At other places in 
France, and in other lands, similar skeletons have been found. 

Did these tall hunters invade and conquer the land, seizing the 
caves and killing i hr- stocky Xcandert halers? One can imagine 
a cruel war, fought with dub, spear, anti fist-hatchet, the Ncander- 
thaler* bravely defending (hear families, their homes, their hunting 
grounds, but in the end going down iu defeat. Were the children 
adopted by the victors? Were lhe women taken as wives? It 
might make a good story* ir wo could be certain what really 
happened. 
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Arts of the Hunters 

Fire and Stone. Fire was first a discover)”. Letter, the making 
of fire by striking flint or rubbing sticks together became an art. 
Also, the uses of fire in cooking food. in pointing a spear, or in hol¬ 
lowing out a log for a canoe were arts that the hunters learned. 
Of course p the chipping of flints in the making of fiat-hatchets 
and other tools was an art, especially in the later periods of the 
8tonc Age. If any one doubts that chipping stone is an art, let 
him try to make a fist-hatchet or an arrowhead. 

During the period when the Neanderthalers lived in caves the} 
made flint tools and weapons of different and better types thar, 
those used earlier. They used sharp flakes rather than lumps oi 
flint p and by trimming the sides carefully they could make a keen 
edge and a sharp point, Flint flakes of this sort have been found 
in most of the countries around the Mediterranean Sea. 

Perhaps the Ncantlcrlhalers dressed in fmre P like the Eskimo; 
for among their flint tools are some that look like knives for 
scraping hides. 

Bone and Horn. The Cro-Magnons came into western Europe 
towards the laiter part of t he Old Stone Age. The date may have 
l>een about 15,000 years ago; and this latter period of the Old 
Stone Age may have lasted until 8000 or 7000 years ago* 

The chief feat ures of this period were of her changes in the making 
of flint tools, the increasing use of bone and horn, the drawing of 
pictures, the use of needles for sewing, and the invention of the 
bow and arrow. 

The Cro-Magnons and oilier men of this cm showed much skill 
in improving their flint spearhvflda, knives, and scrapers. They 
invented a new method of sharpening I he edges. By pressing hard 
near the edge a mail could crack off small flakes or scales in a 
atraighter line than by knocking with another stone. 

For many tools and weapons, however, the CroMagnons used 
bone or ivory. They had javelins, hammers, and chisels, all of 
hone or horn ; also bone needles, pins, awls, spoons, and whistles ; 
even paint-tubes. So many uses were made of bone and ivory h 
and, most of all. of reindeer antlers, that we might call this period 
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These liruTTEngs *n?re H-rnbi-hriJ tir fir tied on ivoJy by men in the 

Old Stont Ag« 

that had been painted there many centuri«** before. That was in 
the cave of Altnmira (al-td-me'nn)* There to-day one may see 
Lifelike painting* of the shaggy red bison, the hnr*o T the wild deer ; 
and of a charging wild boar. In other caves are other pictures ; and 
on many pieces of bone, ivory, and horn, 0# well m on the walls of 
the caves, alt? fine carvings, or etchings, of the animals that men 
hunted, used, fought r or fanned, Thai chance discovery by the little 
girl pointed students of hist my to a rich field of ancient art. 

Better Weapons* The first Neanderthalcr or Cro-Magnon who 
split the cad of a tough stick p bound firmly therein his fist-hatchet, 
thereby making a hammer with which he could strike a s mas hing 


the Reindeer Age. Scientists often call it the Upper Palaeolithic 
Period, Ii was the latter part of the Old Stone Agp. Its history 
is found in the upper Sayers of the Fbheolh-hic rubbish heaps. 

Cave Pictures, While digging in the rubbish heaps on the floors 
of the caves, we must not fail to look up. One day as a man wafl 
digging for flints and bone* in a cave in Spain, his little girl looked 
up at the roof of the cavern and found a bright-colored picture 
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blow at the next bear or tiger he met, did as much as the first 
spear-maker lo aid bis fellows in their battle with the be as is; 
but the inaa (or boy) who made the first bow and arrow was one 
of the great benefactors of Hie race. This weapon, with fire, gave 
man victory over animals and nature. The bow and arrow- must 
have been regarded, even from die first, as a great invention. It 
was used not only in the hitler part, of the Old Stone Age', but it 
Jong continued as one 
of the chief weapons of 
man, in the chase and 
in war, until finally dis¬ 
placed by modem fire- 
arms. 

In some of the paint¬ 
ings made in the caves 
thousands of years ago 
are picture* of men with 
bows and arrows *. T his 
Ls good prouf of their 
antiquity. 

Sununa ry . Ait hough 
the Old Stone Age was 
probably the longest 
period in human his¬ 
tory, we know very 
little about it, because 
it lacked written rec- mBD KEl " IHi in ™ tW ng won pons of eliip^d 

ords. x mm the story 

of the stones tf and the pictures in the eaves we learn many inter¬ 
esting facts, but there are no names of kings or dates of battles or 
outlines of government. 

But during that long age, we may Ijc certain, men took the 
fest great steps toward the control of nature. They made tools, 
they invented weapons, and they discovered fire. They learned 
how to clothe themselves in skins and furs, and Invented i\w needle 
lor sewing clothes. They developed skill also in their drawings, 
engravings, and paintings. 
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This list of achievements may scorn email, when we remember 
that it was stretched over thousands of years. But ns with a child 
learning to walk, the fijrat steps in the progress of the human race 
were the hardest to make. And [hose early achievements have 
come down to us as the foundations of modem progress. Every 
modern invention resin upon earlier inventions. We are debtors 
to the hunters of the Stone Age. 

Even language itself, the greatest human invention p must be 
traced back to the Stone Arc. We do not know' wlmt the languages 
of that age were, because' writing canie later. Men worked and 
spoke before they wrote; bur in those pictures in the caves we 
no doubt can see some of the firwi steps towards writing. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Write a list of all the words in Chapter I (hat are new to you. 

2. Tell what each of rhe following is: fb.-sil; eolith; Neanderthal 
(not a m at i} ; Cro-Magnon (not li man) ; Altnmira. 

3. Write two other names for the Old Stone Age. 

4 . Write a list of each of the following: 

(a) Discoveries of the Did Slone Age; 

(h) Inventions of the Old Slone Age; 

(c) Arts of the Old Slone Age; 

Oi) Weapons and tooLs of the men and boys; 

(r) Tools iiMtd by the women and girls. 

n. Niiiue some tilings of the Old Stone Age that modern. 

0. State some reasons why language was? an important invention, 

7 r State three particular use* that the ancient hunters made of tire. 

5. What Uses were made of bone and ivory? 

0- Write a story that you think the young cave man Might tell, if you 
could hear turn to-day, 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1, Why do we call (In 1 Old Stone Age the Age of Hunters? 

2, Haw were ftnimalt? killed before the invention of the bow and 
arrow? 

3, llow do We know that men in the Old Stone Age could make fire? 
-L What was the chief invention of the Old Stone Age? 

■L What one was next in impoitauce? 

■k Why did the nutrient hunters so often camp alongside streams? 

7. How r do we know that they did so? 
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S. What interesting discovery did a little girl make? 
y. Why w one type of ancient man called Neanderthal? 

10* Why fc another type called Cro-Magnon? 

Xfttue two kinds 0 / history, explaining each. 

U. What are *, 1 ™ Questions alwut the Old Stone Age that we cannot 
inswer? 

IS- Why are we unable to answer them? 

14. How may we estimate time periods without written records? 

15. What step towards writing was tnade by the hunters of the Old 
stone Age? 

16. What is the most interesting fact you have learned from this 
chapter ? 
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CHAPTER n 

THE AGE OF FARMERS 

The First Farmers 

A New Age. Eight thousand years ago the people of western 
Europe were still in ihc Old Stone Ago I they were the picture- 
luving hunters described in the latter part of Chapter L Farther 
eaiit a new age was coming in. New discoveries and new inven- 
tionH were giving new arts. Man could live In more comfort; 
civilization was dawning. This new period is usually termed the 
Neolithic nr 11 New Stone Age," A ranch better name is the 11 Age 
of Farmers," for the beginning of agriculture was the most impor¬ 
tant feature of it. 

The Age of Farmers began in ihc Near East as many as 7UGO 
years ago, and perhaps si ill earlier, It has never really come to 
an end. In this chapter we shall describe only the beginnings and 
some of the early progress of the new age. 

The Near East. VVc shall refer often to the Near East, because 
it was the home of the first great civilizations. It was and is the 
meeting place of three continents, Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is 
a great half-circle of lands around the eastern Mediterranean, 
including Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, the jEgean 
Islands, Crete, and the Greek Peninsula. (Study the maps es¬ 
pecially Nos. l, 2 t 3.) In Egypt and Mesopotamia are rich 
alluvial lands, river flats, whose dark and fertile soil yielded 
Ijountcous crops to ihe earliest farming nations. In Asia Minor, 
in Cyprus, and in other parts of the Near East were abundant 
vt-ms of copper, a wailing the first metal-workers. Rivers afforded 
faiiA transportation for men who could bunch canoes and small 
boats; and the eastern Mediterranean offered to sailors and traders 
a splendid highway of commence and adventure. 
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When the Age of Fanners waa dawning; in the Near East, Hie 
Age of Hunters (the Old Stone Age) was srill Lingering in western 
Europe sis we have seen. In America the ancestors of t he modem 
Indian tribes were probably in a similar .stage of life. In northern 
Africa, Likewise, there Jived Old Stone Age hunters. But for 
central and southern Africa and for eastern and southern Asia we 
have very little information about this period. 

Taming Plants. From very early times, no doubt, men ate 
berries and fruits and possibly some roots and seeds, which lltey 
found growing wild. By accident, perhaps! seeds were dropped 
at the camp or near I Lie mouth of the cave and covered with soil. 



Thin pfcltir* on die wall of Jin annent Egyptian tomb nwa how grain wna 
sowed in vpry early times {about 3700 h.-c,)- One of the rtiets carries tbo iwJ* 
Brain in □ hag, front which he takes a handful ala time Ho ttMt&n the ground. Tls 
wooden plow is drawn by oxen. Note bow arnalJ li id. After the seed has been 
sown, it is trampled into thft Mil hy a herd of uhi'i.-pr 

When they sprang up some one thought of planting seeds near by, 
so os to provide a handy supply. There were many crises of lrial 
and error, no doubt, Ijefore first-rale results were obtained. At 
length, however, the people in Egypt and western Asia, and later 
in Europe, were growing barley, wheat, millet, peas, and lentils. 
Then they added beans and apples, and still later other grains, 
fruits, and vegetables. Real agriculture Ijogan. Grain was dried 
and stored, and made into unleavened bread. Bread been me (he 
“ staff of life " and farming became the basis of a richer civilization. 

T ami ng Animals. While plants were being tamed and grown 
in fixed places, the hunters were also becoming herdsmen. In 
the Old Stone Age, for thousands of years, men had depended for 
food on their success us hunters and fishers. U hen game was 
scarce or the streams dried tip they went hungry, and sometimes 
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starved. Only when they learned to grow crops and tame animals 
could their food supply be regular and certain* 

The Ural animal tamed, probably, was the dog* At first, per- 
hups, wild dogs prowled about the camps, picking up scraps of 
meat and bones that men left after their meals* Gradually the 
prowler grew bolder, followed man more closely, and became less 
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IIahvi^tlvg Grain 

(I) The roaper eiita the groin with a sirldo while another man bindfl il into 
lhti«v^, At tk‘ rs I renae Lt?f I eUndif the oyvtwxt. ( J i) tbs ihtAvrt w« bnd^l 

on the hcu k_H of ^iiib.-yn am I ^nknj to tk- tlmuhing-dcKkr, (3) Thon donkeys 
Irani out the cram on the threthinn-13oor and a man with n tutch'frrk file# the 
straw up in a hop, (4) Fmjilly tk jcxaln is wJphPWed, to separntfl llie fllmfl froin 
ttrt whuftt, Tltest pielurefi tm- from thfl wait* of an Egyptian tomb bulk about 
2700 m.c. 

wild. In the course of time he became man’s companion* his helper 
in the hunt, his loyal friend. 

It wjlh i his experience with the tame dog, perhaps, that suggested 
the taming of other animals. Or possibly, when game was scarce, 
someone hit upon the idea of capturing wild animals and breeding 
them for meat. At all events, men began to keep cattle, pigs, 
goats, and sheep. Thus their meat supply became more certain. 
Also, cows and goals supplied milk. Some of the earliest herds- 
men depended more upon milk and cheese for food than upon meal. 

Cattle and sheep were probably first domesticated in western 
or central Asia, according to what evidence we have ; but cattle- 
raising, like grain-growing! sunn spread far and wide. 

New Inventions 

The Grindstone and the Ax. In Chapter I we learned that 
certain inventions, particularly the bow and arrow, aided men 
greatly in the Old Stone Age, the Age of Hunters. In like manner 
men profited richly by other discoveries and inventions in the New 
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Stone Age, the Age of Farmers. Indeed, it was a simple invention, 
the whetstone or the grindstone, that made the change from li Old 
Slone ri to 11 New Stone,” from Paleolithic to Neolithic. 

The new period is usually termed the New Stone Age because 
ihe stone tools were ground smooth and sharp on a whetstone or 
a grindstone instead of being wrought out by chipping. 

The method of whetting and polishing was probably first learned 
in the Reindeer Age, and employed in shaping weapons and tools 
of bone and horn. Bu t t he use of grinding for aha pi ng and sharpen¬ 
ing stone came later. The whetstone and the grindstone are so 
familiar to us, and so simple* that we can hardly believe that they 
hail such an important part to play in human progress. 

Along with the grindstone came the ax. The ox, too, is familiar 
and simple to us, but once it was new and strange, and it changed 
the world. In Chapter I it is stated that the first man (or hoy) 
who fastened a tough handle to his fist-hatchet was an inventor of 
importance. In later times, when the fist-hatchet with a handle 
was made heavier and ground sharp, it was an ax. The ax 
brought the cave man out of his damp, dark cave to live in houses, 
in villages, in towns, and to sail the seas in ships. 

If the bow and arrow gave man mastery OVST animals in his 
struggle for life, the ax gave him mastery over the forests in his 
progress towards civilization. The forests were so plentiful as to 
he both a hindrance and a help. They were a hindrance to the 
growing of grain; a help for the building of houses and ships. 

The first stone axes, though ground to a sharp edge, cul poorly 
enough, ami broke easily; but they were a great improvement on 
the older ones with chipped edges ; anil the later ones* made of 
metal, were very effective as tools in peace ami weapons in war. 
The ax was a great invention, judged by its value ; and the hum¬ 
ble grindstone gave It edge ami effectiveness* 

The Wheel and the Cart The man who invented the wheel, and 
made the first cart, lifted heavy burdens from the backs of men 
and of beasts. Man in laming animals had also enslaved many 
of them, for dogs, donkeys, and oxen were used to carry loads, 
anti many of them were kept at that work after carls were made. 
Pulling a heavy cart was often just as hard as carrying a load, but 
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the wheel made the animal** strength count double. Unless the 
road was very rough or the hill very steep* the ox or the dog was 
able to pull much more on the cart than he could carry on his back. 
Wheeled carts also enabled people to travel with more comfort 
The wagon made it possible for the farmer to gather bis crops more 
quickly, and by means of it the trader could carry more merchan¬ 
dise. In chariots of state kings and other great men could parade 
with much show. Chariots also became terrible in war, but war 
chariots* drawn by swift horses, came much later than the period 

once rolled into history 
it became very' popular* 
and was used for many 
purposes. 

A H I 15 OF THE FarMFUS 

Looms and Linem In 
western Asia there grew* 
wild a small plant with 
a bl tie flower. The stem 
of this plant is long, and 
is covered with tough 
libers. If the sterna are 
soaked in water and 
crushed or beaten, the 
fibers can be separated 
and twisted into thread. 
The plant ia flax; and 
the cloth that Is woven 
from flax thread is called 
linen. 

Linen seems to be the oldest kind of c!oth + Borne of the fanners 
or their wives discovered the uses of flux and invented the arts of 
spinning thread and weaving linen doth thousands of years ago. 
Flax was also used for cord and rope, for fish net*, and for sails oo 
ship?:. 

Spinning was at first a very simple process. One end of flax 
fillers was fastened to a small weight, which was allowed to hang 


we are now studying. When the wheel 
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down and airatch the fibers. Then the weight was spun around, 
thus twisting the fibers into a 1 bread. Looms, too, were very 
simple at first. Probably some of the rude combinations of sticks 
and strings that arc used in weaving by the Indians of New Mexico 
and other pari? of America are much like the firel looms of the 
Near East But the loom, like other early invent ions, played 
an important part in 
Human progress. 

Pottery and Paint¬ 
ing, The art of mak¬ 
ing pottery seems a 
poor theme for history, 
but it ban many inter¬ 
esting features. For 
example, when bits of 
pottery are found in 
the remains of a very 
earl}- dwelling, we may 
be almost certain that 
the people who list'd 
the house had ad¬ 
vanced from the hunt¬ 
ing stage to the farm¬ 
ing stage* Pottery 
seems to have grown 
up with fanning? per¬ 
haps because pots and 
jars were so useful for storing dried grain and for cooking a-tvate. 
Attain, since* the pattern and decoration of jars find pots followr d 
local styles, the various styles found in ancient pottciy give the 
historian, now' and then, a key to events, such as migrations of 
pennies and growth of trade. 

Above all, pottery became one of the chief means by which man’s 
love of art was written into history. Something of the soul of 
the early pot-makers still lingers in the baked cloy. At first jhjIs 
were only useful, not beautiful. Then the custom arose of rubbing 
the surface of pots with some substance, such as graphite, which 
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gave them a glossy , black polish. Somewhere, probably in Egypt 
or Ada Minor, a new way to color pots was discovered, A certain 
kind of clay containing iron oxide was mixed in, and this when 
baked turned to a rich brick-red color. So redware spread over 
the Near East. 

For further decoration, the potters scratched or pressed various 
simple designs into the soft clay before baking. Then they began 
to pains on the finer vases and jars real pictures — men* boats, 
beasts, and battles — pictures that in course of lime became 
beautiful works of fine art. 


Houses AN'n Ships 

The invention of the ax, as we have already observed* enabled 
men to build houses and ships, as well as carls and wagons. 



C*urttri if A mrii™* vf StHwnil ffimw? 

Lake DwaLUKofi is the New Stone Agk 


Thi* probably jiMMjnniiiw of verj r ^arly d^lUnp on the *hon? cf Luke Geneva 
* in SwitiL-rlnntrh. Bueh bihlMiwcUcrt 1 ivc^l in (he period when Europe waa entering 
lb* L N'cw Blanc Vpi.v They hud already teamed the nri oF cultivating grain: und h 
as iba tJottin? shows, they lAi-ro able to build houses.. The botti and ficihing-nota 
seem to indhi U.- thu E E b[’» taLwlwc[[m cnunl hai-e dpjsendd on fishing. m wtll at 
agrienHurr and hunt big for tbrir food mppEnu 

House-Building, Fur safety* some early houses were built in 
trees. Others wa re surrounded With high fences. At some places 
along the lake shores houses were built over the miter, on piles. 
This loo was done for safety. Long, straight tree trunks were 
sharpened and driven down through the water into the mud and 
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solid ground, the tops remaining above the water. Perhaps a 
hundred such piles were driven down in a square space, close 
together, and then a house was built upon them. Rut often a 
house was supported by only a Few piles. 

In various parts of the Near Past the houses of the common 
people were mere huts of wattles and sun-dried mud; that is, 
the frame of the hut was made by platting sticks and twigs to¬ 
gether, then plastered over with mud, which was won dried by the 
sun. In the same countries palaces and temples were made some¬ 
times of wood, but more often, as time went on, of stone and brick. 



fWWif Iftf MtiMpotUan If lurrun +1/ A rt 

Ah Egyptian Boat 

This is it picture of a mode] v, fetich may be IMfl in the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, New Vork- 


Briekmaking arid masonry became important arts. Sometimes 
the bricks were merely dried in the sun; sometimes they were 
baked. 

Shipbuilding, Some boats of early times, and of later times 
too, were made of the skins of large animals* stretched lightly over 
frames of wood. Others were huge baskets* woven closet y of 
twigs or straw, and plastered with something like tar. As soon 
as men learned to use fire they burnt off great logs os proper length 
and hollowed them out wilh fire, making bunts or canoes. By 
the time they had knives and a\es of stone nr metal, sharp* 1 net! on 
grindstones, they were able to make not only rafts and small boats, 
but also good-sized ships. These were propelled by oars and sails. 
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The wagon on the land was important, but the ship on the sea was 
of even greater value in spreading civilization. 

Coppek and Commerce 

Copper was discovered somewhere at some time in the Age of 
Farmers — in the Neolithic Age. It may be that one night some 
hunter or some shepherd, who happened to make his camp firo 
among stones containing copper, was astonished io see some bright 
beads of shining reddish color roll out through the ashes, If so, he 
then and there made an important discovery, However it was 



Ctotteneftto .If ct f v;x i i;in .Ifiunim at An 

Egyptian MbtaitWohueiis 

Ttn- firci* fanned by bellow* worked with the feet (upper left rtmvrr). Tho mein I 
nit'1lc<i in n miriht?. held over rhu Eire holwtvn two msls (lower left), and ia (ben 
poim'ii into ninEils 'ctntirl. At thi' right, ijiHhE vmkv arc being Ijoitcn into glispt 
on an anvil, pdiahad with smalt lobbies, aflt, dcroiatcd with cnpuing. 

Copper came inlo use in Egypt and western Asia about 6000 years 
ago, Fora long time it was used only for jewelry and art, while men 
continued to rely on stone for their tools and weapons. Copper 
mines were discovered near Mt. Sinai, bet ween the horns of tho Red 
Sea, and in Asia Minor,and other countries ; and as copper became 
more plentiful it was pul to more uses. Soon the smiths of the 
Near BftSt were making knives, axes, and other tools of copper. 

But copper is too soft to make & good knife or ax, Then some 
one found that if a little tin is melted together with copper, the 
resulting mixture is much harder ihan either tin or copper. This 
mixture became known as bronze. Bronze takes a good edge; 
and so knives, axes, and spears were made of bronze. 

One very important result of the use of copper and bronze was 
the growth of mining, prospecting, and commerce. Copper mines 
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were worked in Sinai and in Asia Minor at a very early date. 
Eager prospectors must have searched far and wide for other 
deposits of copper. Mines were developed in Cyprus and Crete, 
in Spain, in Italy* in Great Britain, and other countries. Copper 
and bronze articles were carried from Spain up into western Europe, 
from Italy into central Europe, and from Cyprus to Syria, In 
short, they were carried and traded from one land to another 
over surprisingly wide areas. 

Homes and Towns 

While the hunters* and even the herdsmen, had to move from 
place to place, seeking game or pasturage, they scarcely lutd what 
we think of as homes ; but when the growing of wheat and barley 
made it possible for a family to settle dow r n and build a house, 
real home life began. Several families often built their houses 
near together. Thus many villages grew' up, and those that hud 
good locations for defense or for commerce became tmvns and 
cities. In these centers of life the making of took, weapons, 
pottery, and cloth became active, in response to the demands of 
trade. Government was organ i Bed to pm led life and property. 
While useful arts were supplying the main human needs, fine arts 
developed in answer to the craving of certain persons for things 
beautiful. Some men had enough extra wealth to build splendid 
houses and temples. They and others also had enough leisure to 
admire and enjoy (he fine work of the artists and artisans. 

Thus grow civiliziilion and culture, as the number of people grew r 
but if there bad been no cultivation of grain or laming of animals* 
men would of necessity have remained hunters, few in number and 
scattered. Millions of farmers, artisans, and traders can live in a 
region that would support only a few thousand hunters, 

Building Civilisation.■ The builders of homes built civilisation. 
The settled home became a center of government, of work, of 
religion. The villages, the towns, the cities were the homes of 
larger groups, often of related families, and the towns in like man¬ 
ner became centers of government, work, religion, and art. They 
also were centers of trade. Commerce is the exchange of material 
goods, but it often results in an exchange of ideasj a m t and instim- 
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tion». But no high civilization lias ever been developed without 
a plentiful food supply and other necessary forms of wealth, 

I he first farmers provided the wealth that was necessary for 
the first civilizations. 

Tune and Place. We may regard the New Stone Age, the Age 
of Farmers, as a stage of civilization upon which the Near East 
entered more than "000 years ago, and which lasted until copper 
tool, began to come into use about 6000 years ago* Eastern and 
southern Asia seem to have followed the lead of the Near East 
America was isolated from the Old World, but nevertheless in the 
tropical parts of America a rich farm life was developed which will 
be discussed in a later chapter. Eurojx> lagged behind the Near 
fciist, but gradually farming and the great inventions spread 
through southern and central Europe, and then to northern 
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6. Write* list of the arts of the early farmers. 

7. Give dates for the Age of Farmers. 
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CHAPTER HI 

ARTS AND EMPIRES IN THE NEAR EAST 

I he Cradles dv Great Civilizations 

Wo now pass from the dimness of unrecorded history to the fuller 
lighi of recorded history, thanks to the invention of writing, This 
great invention was slowly worked out and used in the life of the 
triple. It meant much to t hem; it. mentis much to us. The lime 
pf nod covered by this chapter is from 3500 n.t\, or earlier, to about 
500 b.(% It carries us through the Copper and Bronze ages and 
Lulu the Iron Age. 

Fhe Near East (page IS) still claims our chief at ten (ion. 
There, in the Nile Valley, the Euphrates Valley, the island of 
Crete, and the islands of the .Egcun .Sea, we find the cradles of rich 
cultures. 

Growing up side by side, those ancient Near East civilizations 
had much in common, and exchanged ideas and inventions as well as 
wares of commerce, if it were possible to combine the histories of 
all of them in a single narrative, we could perhaps see more clearly 
how they resembled and influenced one another. But such a 
narrative would be confusing and difficult to read. It is simpler 
to tell the story of each country separately; hut the reader should 
never forget that the stories really should lx> placed in parallel 
columns, (See Time Chart, page 68.) 

The Valley of the Nile. In a very real sense, Egypt is the 
daughter of the Nile, Even the soil of Egypt cornea fmm the 
great river. Ages ago, the plateaus on either aide of the narrow 
Nile Valley were probably well watered, but for a long time Egypt 
has been only a long green ribbon of fertile river flats, from ten to 
thirty miles wide, shut In by yellow limestone cliffs and sandy 
deserts. Thousands of miles to the south, where the Nile rises 
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among the highlands of east-central Africa, heavy rain* wash down 
torrents of muddy water, until the Nile rises twenty-five or thirty 
feet, overflowing the flats. When it subsides, it knives on the 
fields a ihin layer of dark mud or silt. 

With good reason the ancient Egyptians called their country the 
“Black Land.” The soil was black, rich, and productive, and 


Is the Nile Valley 

agriculiure wiis the chief industry^ The Nile \alley mid the 
Euphrates Valley were called the granaries of lhe ancient world. 
These earl 3' cradles of the race were rich in other gifts 10 man, as ive 
shall see. 

Egyptian Writing. Find by drawing pictures, then by using 
certain signs for certain sou mb p the ancient Egyptians learned to 
write. Their oldest written records are supposed to date fmrn 
about 3500 a c # but they may be older. The invention of writing 
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was probably the most important event in ancient Egyptian his¬ 
tory, if we consider its effect on the thought life of the people. It 
also had a great effect upon business life, because it made possible 
the keeping of records and the making of written contracts. And 
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it helped the growth of government p because laws could be put in 
writing, officials could send reports to the king ¥ and the king could 
Send out written orders to life officials. 

Tiie Egyptians carved much of their writing on monuments of 
stone, but most of die rime they used ink and wrote on a sort of 
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paper made from a plant called papyrus. Indeed, our word paper 
comes from papyrus. 

Egyptian Architecture. The Egyptians wen? great builders. 
As with most ancient peoples, their finest structures were temples, 
palaces* and tombs. Relieving in a future life, ihey not only sup¬ 
plied the dead with food* drink, weapons, and even face-paint; 



Thu Great Pvhaviid 

An ngumal yh>w of Cheops pyramid, with ft modern arawyurd m Ihc forepwjnd, 
siind tlLinufi in the middlfr distance. 

they also took great paints to preserve the body. Arconlingly, I hey 
developed the art of embalming aud also constructed rock tombs 
which [hey hoped would lust os long us the soul might need the 
body. The kings, or Phnmohs, having much wealth and many 
workers at their command, built tombs of great size and grandeur. 

The climax in tomb-budding was reached by the Pharaohs of the 
Fourth Dynasty, about 3t)0t> n.c. The favorite style of a royal 
tomb at that time wtts a huge pyramid of stone. King Khufu, or 
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Cheops, built the largest one, which is still a wonder of the world. 
It towers up nearly five hundred feet r and its bu.se covers thirteen 
acres. It is usually spoken of m t he Great Pyramid. 

Egyptian Government* At the head of the cent nil government 
was the king, who made the Laws, acted as supreme judge when 
eases were appealed to him from the lower courts, commanded the 
army p and directed the work of the lower officials. Local govern¬ 
ment was conducted by about forty □omurehs, each at the head of 
a province. The nomarchs collected taxes in grain and cal tic, and 
sent them to Memphis, the capital city. The nomairhs also 
decided cases, commanded the local militia, and had charge of the 
worship of local gods. 

This first great government in history counted for much. It did 
more than collect taxes and take a census of ihe taxpayers. It 
maintained law and order throughout the country. It supervised 
t he irrigat ion system upon w hich the prosperity of Egypt depended 
This government was known as the Old Kingdom. It broke up 
about 2830 jix\p but it stood for nearly a thousand years. 

Under the Old Kingdom the Egyptians were practicing many 
arts — agriculture, cat de-raising, masonry, carpentry, sculpture, 
polity, weaving, murne, and others. 

The Valley of the Euphrates. The Euphrates River is hundreds 
of miles northeast of the Nile, It flows southward; while the Nile 
flows northward ; yet in many respects the Euphrates Valley is 
much like the Nile Valley; and they were the homes of similar 
civilizations at about the same time. 

Ln the mountains of Armenia, where the Euphrates heads, an¬ 
other great river, the Tigris, rises. They at first flow in opposite 
directions; then they become almost parallel; and finally they 
unite and enter the Persian Git IF together. The rich plains t>e- 
tween them are known in history as Mesopotamia {m£s'0-pO- 
fa/mT-d). This is a Greek word meaning the count ry between the 
rivers. When we speak of the Euphrates Valley f we should under¬ 
stand it to include also the valley of the Tigris, or the lower part 
of it. 

Mesopotamia, being a rich land and lying open to enemies, was 
invaded repeatedly, from west, east, and north. C ities rose and 
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fell; one language fu?od with another ; king vanquished king. In 
this brief review we can notice only a Few names and achievements. 

Sumerian Writing. A notable early race in Mesopotamia were 
the Sumerian*. They, like the Egyptians, were farmers, growing 
wheat and barley on irrigated river Hats, herding dairy cattle, 
weaving doth, and making pottery jars. Like the Egyptians, too, 
the Sumerians used stone tools, but they were familiar with copper 
in 4000 b-c, and earlier. And the Sumerians had a system of 
writing which may have been as old as the Egyptian system. 

The first Sumerian writing was eut on stone, but as stone was 
rather scarce in Mesopotamia, and as papyrus did not grow there, 



OdlseifOru Tablets 

they wrote on soft clay tablets, which were then hardened by 
baking. The writing was done with a stylus, a son of pencil or 
punch, that made a wedge-shaped dent. Therefore, (hat kind of 
writing is si ill known as cuneiform, or " wedge-shaped r M just ;us the 
Egyptian writing of the same period is called kieroglyphic f or “ of 
holy pictures,” Cuneiform (kh-ne'l-f&rm} comes from a Latin 
word; hieroglyphic (hl^r-d-gHf^Ik) from two Greek words. The 
picture-writing of ancient Egypt was regarded as sacred or holy 
because so many of the scrit>es were priests. 

Think of letters, business contracts, and public records written 
on clay tablets or bricks l They must have been heavy and 
clumsy enough, but they have lasted well. This is fortunate for 
us, m students of history* Mesopotamia's history is found largely 
on clay tablets. 
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The Semites in Sumeria- For a long time many of the Sumerian 
cities were ruled by invader* from the west, called Semites (sSm'its), 
Their greatest king was Sargon, whose empire extended far and 
wide. About 2870 B,c, be built a enpiltd city, Agade (il-gii'dii), far 
up in Mesopotamia, near the ate of the modem city of Bagdad, 
He is known in history as Sargon of Agade; also, as Suigon I, 
Hammurabi's Laws. A part of the lower Euphrates Valley was 
known for a long time as Akkad. It is also called Babylonia, from 
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the city of Babylon, This was one of the famous cities of the 
ancient world. About 4000 years ago, at Babylon, lived King 
Hammurabi, the most famous ruler of ancient Mesopotamia. 
Ho conquered all Akkad and Sumer and drove the Elamites back 
eastward into their mountains, extending his rule from the Persian 
Gulf far up the Euphrates and the Tigris. Though successful in 
war, he prided himself more on the great irrigation canals he dug 
and the splendid temples he built. 

But Hammurabi is best known to us for a code of laws be com¬ 
piled. A copy of it was found nol long ago, carved on a block of 
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black stone, forty centuries old! There had been earlier codes 
among the Sumerians mid the Egyptians, we niuy be sure, but 
Hammurabi's is the first important set of laws the original words 
of which have been preserved. The 285 laws in his code are brief 
and simple, compared with modem codes, but they deal with 
matters that have always been of human interest — business, 
marriage, wages, murder, theft, and debts. 

Babylon*s Business. Under the protection of Hammurabi's 
laws, business flourished, as thousands of day tablets show. 
Exports of grain, oil, dates, leather, and pottery Jars were carried 
to neighboring countries by caravans of heavy-laden donkeys. 
And in return Babylonia received gold, silver, copper, stonc p wood, 
afdfcg slaves, and many other goods, 

Hammurabi's successors continued building temples, making 
rich gifts to the gods, founding cities p and digging irrigation canals. 
The last of them was overthrown in l ho year 1920 lm;, by the war¬ 
like- Hittitcs, of whom we shall hear more. 

Barbarians, Horses, axd Empires 

Brief Review. Tinpreceding sect ions ha ve ah o wn t he ri se of gre a t 
civilised kingdoms in Egypt and Babylonia* In hot li places the rich 
soil of ri ver flu i s favored t he growth of a t1 lickly set t led farmi ng popu¬ 
lation, and this farming population had been united into n closely or¬ 
ganized kingdom. At about the same time, civilisation was growing 
up in various other lands of the Near Easl p especially Crete and the 
jEgean Islands, al*out which more will be said farther on. 

The Kassites in Babylonia, In the 18th century im\ Egypt 
and Babylonia wens both distressed by barbarian invaders. In 
Babylonia the invaders were Kassites — hardy rangers from the 
mountains east of the Tigris, who came first as harvest-laborers, 
then as brigands and raiders, and at last as conquerors It was I he 
old story of t he- barbarian seizing the wealth of the cultured plain. 
The Kassites adopted the gods and the customs of the people they 
conquered, and fried to learn the Babylonian language, which was 
the language of commerce and government, ihey also tried Lo 
learn the old Sumerian language, which by this lime was used only 
by the priests and other learned men. 
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For nearly six centuries the Kasaitc conquerors kept their grip on 
Babylon and other cities of Akkad and Sumer* The immediate 
effects of their invasion were internal disorder, quarrels among local 
chieftains, and a lowering of civilization. 

The Hyksos in Egypt. At almost exactly the same time (about 
1S00 b*c + ) that the Kassites attacked Babylon, Egypt was invaded 
by barbarians who came across the Sinai Peninsula from Syria, 
They were called Hyksos, or “ princes of she desert," by the fear- 
struck Egyptians, The Hyksos (hlk'sda) came with holies. One 
can well imagine the panic that seised Egyptian foot-soldiers, 
armed only with arrows and weak bows, copper hatchets, bronze 
daggers, and broad-bladed spears, when Hyksos charioteers bore 
furiously down upon them, slashing right and left with deadly 
curved swords of tempered bronze. Shinned and defeated, the 
proud people of the Nile soon found themselves enslaved, their 
property taken, their land ravaged, their temples profaned* their 
ancestral tombs looted* their splendid palaces destroyed. It was 
an experience that left anger and bitterness among them for 
Centuries. 

While Hyksos kings ruled in Lower Egypt, a native Egyptian 
prince at Thebes, far up the Nile, declared his independence, rallied 
patriotic Egyptians to his standard, and attacked the alien king. 
Now, perhaps, ihe horse was used against the Hyksos. After a 
long and bloody war the Hyksos were finally expelled and driven 
across Sinai into Palestine and Syria, about 1580 e.c. 

The Horse and the Chariot. Before the Hyksos and Kassite 
invasions, the farmers of Egypt and Babylonia had not used the 
horse either in war or in the tasks of peace. The Karaites and (he 
Hyksos, however, were both horse-using peoples, and it wna no 
doubt due to the home that they were able to swoop down upon the 
rich plains so successfully. The coming of the horse was an event 
of the greatest importance. Both the Egyptians and the Babylo¬ 
nians now began to use horses, Immersed to war chariots, and other¬ 
wise. Conquerors could now ride swiftly to win distant provinces. 
In tho old days a conquest had usually been little more than a 
plundering raid, because, when the conquering army returned 
home, the conquered land could regain its independence. But 
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with the horse in nse h message m sind soldiers could be sent back 
and forth more quickly h and rebellion could be crushed more 
promptly. The effects upon civilization were even more impor¬ 
tant* As the horse was used more and more extensively., ihe 



A* EfivrriAX War Chariot 

Fnom n pfoturo fin tho chariot of Thutmcv? IS', found in his tomb, The PttATAoh 
flan ding [cl hia chariot is idkynmug un arrow Bind eU tbv ^ann? li me ho is guiding 
bij two by reins tied, around his body* Thu l mew IV liven I in the locli 

century a.c. 


lands of I hr Near East wen* brought into closer I ouch in com¬ 
merce and culture, and civilization was advanced. 

The wheel and the horse together were the great overland car¬ 
riers of trade and art, as well as of conquest and law. They made 
possible the building and the governing of far-flung empires. 

The Hitt ice Empire. One of the earliest and greatest of empires 
founded by horsemen was that of the Hittitcs. Ilittite horsemen 
had built up :i strong kingdom in Asia Minor some lime before I he 
Hyksoa invasion of Egypt and the Karaite conquest of Babylonia. 
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By WAVS, alliances, and treaties the Hi lute kings gradually ex¬ 
tended lheir realm until it might well be called sm empire. At its 
height, from about 1400 lo 1200 H.C., it was the strongest power in 
the Near East. 

Until a few years ago little was known about this great state, but 
recent ly the Hit tile system of writing has been decipheml and 
much has been learned about the wcLhorgmiized government, the 
laws, and the history of the Hitlltc people. In war and govern- 


Tiik Tkmm,k nr Kahxak 

Fhfttrtffritjit! nf a model abuwiruK how Ehc r?*:4 wnA Huiiivirtcd by cdlyiimi. Note 
byw richly deyrt ratted \hc coUimciH are. Thy wallm iiIsd, were covered with |jictUrrs 
BJicj >-|ih» rwortiing ^ victoria in battle 

raent the Hiiiitos rivaled the Egyptians and Babylonians, but on 
rbr whole their gifis to civilization were less important. About 
120fl B.c. they were vanquished by invaders known as "sea 
peoples/' and the on® proud empire fell lo pieces. 

Tjje Egyptian' Empjhk 

War and Conquest. The native prince who led the Egyptians to 
viciory against the Hyksos, about IoS0 b.c., made himself king, 
With Thebes his capital. Several of his successors, who belonged 
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to the XVIIlth Dynasty, were brilliant generals and great con¬ 
querors In their long struggle against the Hyksos, the Egyptians 
had beconm more warlike. Their archers learned from the Hyksos 
the advantage of carrying an extra supply of arrows in a quiver, 
and they earned a reputation for deadly aim. Horse-drawn 
chariots, such as the Hyksos had brought into Egypt, were 
adopted by the Egyptians. Thutmose I and Thutmose III, 
most successful of the warlike Pharaohs, engraved boastful records 
of their victories, in hieroglyphics, on splendid monuments and 
temples. The conquered lands were not really made a part of 
Egypt, but wore compelled to pay tribute and to acknowledge 
Pliaraoh as overlord. Rebellions were frequent, and Syria had to 
be reconquered time and time again. 

Nevertheless these conquests had certain results. (1) They 
helped to spread Egyptian civilisation southward into Nubia and 
northeastward into Syria. 12) They increased the wealth of the 
Pharaohs. From Syria and Nubia they received much tribute in 
gold and silver. Slaves they had in droves, for captives of war 
were enslaved, (3) By contact with other peoples, the Egyptians 
received new ideas, adopted other customs, and learned of other 
religions. 

Art and Architecture. At Thebes, (he capital, were constructed 
beautiful temples in honor of the god Amon. The greatest of 
these, now known as the temple of Karnak, was an enormous build¬ 
ing, with massive columns of granite supporting the roof. Avenues 
of sphinxes led from the temples to Hie river. No city in all the 
world could rival Theljes, the " city of a hundred gates, 11 

Several points regarding the art and architecture of Egypt in this 
period may Ik* noted, (1) Art and architecture weir used chiefly 
to glorify the Pharaohs anti the gods. The largest and finest 
structures were temples fnr the gods and tomb-temples for the 
Pharaohs* (3> The builders showed much skill in carving gigantic 
Statuea, and astonishing power in handling huge blocks of stone. 
They could cut a block of granite weighing a thousand tons and 
transport it from distant quarries to Thebes, and there make of it 
a ninety-foot statue. (3) In their painting and sculpture Egyp¬ 
tian artists came to follow fixed rules, yet the human faces and some 
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of the statues are wonderfully lifelike. (4) The temple walls were 
usually covered with pictures and hieroglyphic inscriptions. These 
were doubtless intended mainly for ornament, but now they serve 
as valuable sources of history. (5) In massive architecture,, in 

stone sculpture, and 
in pain linn, the Egyp- 
Mans were pioneers. 
Their work was copied 
in many countries and 
stimulated artistic 
progress in all t he Near 
East, 

Religion. The Egyp¬ 
tians were polytheists 
— t hey had many gods. 
Each locality had its 
special god. Alto¬ 
gether they had thou¬ 
sands or gocis anil god* 

desses, Some were 
represetiteal by birds* 
animals, and reptiles, 


such as the hawk, the 
jackal p and the croco¬ 
dile, Others stood for 
forces of nature: as R a p 
the sun-god, and Osiris, 
the river-god. 

During the Old Kingdom tlie sun-god, Ha, was worshiped as the 
greatest god, and the Pharaoh was regarded os the son of Rn. 
When the Empire wag established p and the capital moved from 
Memphis to Thebes, the Theban god Amon became supreme. Rn, 
however, was partly identified with Amon, and the two names 
were often written together, Amon-Ru. as if they belonged to a 
single god. 

Many interesting stories or myths were told about the marriages, 
quarrels, ansi other doings of the gods and goddesses. From 



/ > 4r*i Ajf i>t fa# fffin EirtNit fiuIiitiMv 

The Temflb or Litkoii at Thebes 
This is jl madam ahthtoKrojih of the mins in tfuir 
preamt whditioDr Compare iho blu? of tho ttro 
statues ir>f thn Phnnin'jh Hjiinfwfl 1] f with that of 
tie tw5 tcbiuJcni E^'piinmi in the furpsfTjUiid, 
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some of ihe myths and hymns iliut have been preserved it appears 
iliai educated Egyptians believed in a future life; and this, ns we 
have already seen, led to ihe art of embalming bodies and the 
practice of erecting elaborate igiiiIm. 

The Book of the Dead . To aid an Egyptian after death in win¬ 
ning favor with the gods, the judges of the dead, certain good say- 



JrrHJHKVT lTHK DEAN 

This pEirtti tt L from an indent Egyptian papyrus (ibout IJMO bX.) «howa Anuhis, 
Iht jatkal-bnadod g&d uf the dnd. ths- henrt of ihv deoewd twfao» 

picture il nt thf 1 gEtremf * 1 i&ftju TJifrthu the? iFtpHhfndccl ptid of [parping, HNincLi 1 nl 
right r with a piletto And bnwh, reatly to record the verdict. TN 

feithcT in th# right-hand smlp rttmuenta riuhl ftftd irnth, against which the heart,, 
in an urn in the other #enlc, lh to he bftknMd. 

iii^s about him worn writ leu on papyrus and laid boeidfi him in thft 
tomb. Here are a few samples : 

I cause no famine 
I hurt no servant with his master 
I rob not the dead of their funereal food 

These sayings were supposed to act as spells with magical 
power. The whoh collection of such sayings is often called The 
Book of the Dmd r 

Tutenkhamon. In a,d. 1922 was discovered the tomb of Tut- 
enkhamon (tdoWngk-a'mbn), a Pharaoh who reigns I at Thebes 
from 1358 to 1352 ».<•. Much gold work, several fine vases, 
gorgeous robes, and oilier kingly stores were found with the royal 
mummy. 
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The wealth and power of the Egyptian priests, especially after 
the time of Tutenkhamon, became very great. 

Economic; Life. Agriculture continued of prime imparlance in 
the Nile Valley. As long as the irrigation canals were kept in good 
repair, and the farmers did their work, Egypt was rich. Much of 
the land, however, was owned by the king, by the priests, and by 
wealthy nobles. Many of the people who worked on the land were 
slaves, hind Laborers, shepherds, and herdsmen, Skilled work 
and manufacturing increased. There were thousands u! stone¬ 
cutters, masons, potters, carpenters, jewelers, painters, copper¬ 
smiths, and goldsmiths. 

Trade with foreign countries began in early times, and as it grew, 
fine vases, papyrus, linen, and jewelry were produced in large 
quantities for export. As early as 3000 im.\ Egypt was receiving 
gold from mines in Europe. From Syria eat lie, fish, wine, incense, 
even ships and wheeled carriages, were purchased. From Nubia, 
in the south, came ivory, gold, and ostrich feathers. In the 
15th century b.c. Queen Hatshepshut (hfit-shBp'shOl}, the first 
great woman whose name appears in history, sent five Egyptian 
ships southward through the Red ftea to the land of Punt, which is 
probably Somaliland (sC-ma4E4£tid) + Even before this a ship 
canal had been dug from the Nile to the northern end of the Red 
Sea. 

Weakness and Greatness. Towards the year 1200 b.c. the 
Egyptian Empire weakened. The army now consisted largely of 
captives, branded with the Pharaoh’s name, and of hired alien 
troops, Eater, there wen? rival rulers. In the year 570 b.c., (he 
country was conquered by the Assyrians; in 525 »,t\, by the 
Persians ; and later by others (pages 51, 88). 

But it would be a mistake to regard the decline of Egypt's war 
power and the loss of her independence as the end of her impor¬ 
tance or influence. Her greatness wan not in war so much m 
in agriculture, industry, art, and thought. In these Ihingg Egypt 
continued to be great, long after she had been conquered. Her 
pottery influenced the styles of potters in other lands, and is 
Still copied. Glass and gkizing were her inventions. She used 
colonnades long before (he Greeks, and invented the arch iieforc 
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the Romans. She gave the modern world its calendar of twelve 
months and 305 days. Her scholars worked out the beginnings of 
arithmetic and geometry. 

JEkmAtf Civilization and the Sea-Kings of Crete 

Early Trade between Crete and Egypt, In the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, just south of Greece and northwest of Egypt, lies the long 
mountainous island of Crete, Until the very close of the 19th 
century, a.p., historians hardly suspected that Crete was the home 
of an ancient empire. But since then buried ruins have been un¬ 
covered there that tell a story of rich empire and of sudden tragedy. 

Before lhe pyramids were built in Egypt P the inhabitants of 
Crete were beginning to use copper, wore making pottery jars, 
were building villages, and were perhaps venturing out to sea in 
*1 lips. Mother they sailed to Egypt, or die Egyptians came to 
Crete, we do not know ; but U :s clear that the two countries were 
in touch with each other, and that both had bold sailors. Cretan 
makers of pottery, of weapons, and of various metal goods learned 
much from Egypt. Cretan artiste become more skillful by copying 
and trying to improve on Egyptian designs. Crete became the 
chief channel through which Egyptian culture was spread to the 
north. 

The Minoan Age in Crete. For more than two thousand years, 
from about 3400 to about 1200 n.c\, Crete was one of the most 
im porta ut ccn te rs of cl vi I i tax i ion. # T his Jo ng period is of leu 1 1 mi n 1 

the Minoau (mE-nfitfo) Age, because Ln Greek legends the king of 
Crete was called Minos (mFn5s), The Minoau Age of Crele 
covers the same period, roughly .«[«?:!king, the period in Egypt 
from I lie beginning of the Old Kingdom to the decline of the 
Empire, and in Mesopotamia from die age of Sumerian city-states 
down to ihe end of Kassile rule. (See Time Chart, page 6S0 

The Glory of Knossos, Cretan culture was at its height from 
about 2000 to 1400 me. Then, as excavations show. Crete had 
rich cities, among which the greatest was Knossos (ntia^ts). Ap¬ 
parently the ruler of Knonos became king of Ihe whole islands and 
perhaps he had colonies in Greece and elsewhere. The ruins of the 
palace at Knossos show that the king had many officials and darks 
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at his command, tts well &a numerous mechanics, jewelers, artists, 
and laborers. In the pakce storeroom* went” nows of huge jars in 
which wore ston'd olive oil, wine, and grain. Government records 
and accounts were written on clay tablets, stacks of which have 
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been found. These 
would no doubt reveal 
to us many interesting 
secrets if any one should 
team how to read the 
Cretan writing. 

Art p Tmde t and Sea- 
Power. The Cretans 
excelled in metal-work 
and pottery. With cop* 
per from Cyprus and tin 
from distant mines in 
Europe, they fashioned 
the finest daggers, 
swords, and other arti¬ 
cles of bronze. Their 
pottery jars, turned on 
the pot teris wheel anti 
gorgeously painted, be- 
came famous all oyer 
the Near East. Other 
work a of skill are found 
in the system of water- 
supply and drainage 
with which the royal 
palace was equipped. 
The Cretans did not 
build magnificent tem¬ 
pi^ nor curve great stone statues like shosc of Egypt; but in 
their wail-paintings, in rhe designs painted on their potteiy jars* 
and in the decoration of their met a! work they displayed artistic 
ability of the highest order. 

Above all, Crete waa important for her sea-power and trade. 


Mf Hi# .IfriMfmftffli Vwr urn of Art 

A HuWTtNO StTETf K 

Part of a JrvawKat Tiryna. Thu Ia t y pfamt nf Cretan 
and early art, 
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Her ships went ntjt only to Egypt* but to nil the coasts of the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean; also, perhaps, to the western shores of that 
great sen. Cretan colonies were founded in Cyprus* in Greece, 
anti perhaps in Sicily, The Cretan navy must have S>een strong 
enough to defend distant colonies Y to guard Cretan trade oil the 
se:is p and to protect the palace at Knossos. The king of Knosaos 
was truly a 16 sea-king/' 

The Cretans spread their culture so widely over the region nf the 
.Egcun Sea that it is often called 'VKgenn Civilian ion "; but 
above all we must emphasize the influence of Crete in Greece. On 
the Greek Peninsula, then less civilized than Crete, Cretan colonies 
were established* Ruins* of these colonies have been found at 
My Cense (ml-sc'nOjj Tlryns (iT'riiiz)* and other places. We shall 
refer to them again in the chapter on the Greek city-states, 

The Fall of Knossos. Sudden and mysterious tragedy fell upon 
Crete about the year 1400 s.c. The great palace at Knossos was 
plundered and burned* and the other cities of Crete suffered 
the same cruel fate. Rebellion? Earthquake? More likely it 
seems that foreign foes defeated or evaded the Cretan navy* 
swooped dow T n on the- rich cities, and carried off rich spoils. It 
may well be that the invaders were sea-rovers from the Greek 
Peninsula f perhaps from Mycense. 

Syria axp the Semites 

Migrations of Peoples- Some time a her the sack of Kno^sofl 
there was n great migration southward from the .Ege*m region. It- 
was a period of migrations and invasions. Bands of adventurers 
pillaged far and wide, and jieoplos driven from their homelands had 
to seek new" lands in which to settle. Iconic of the wanderers went 
in ships, while others traveled in clumsy* two-wheeled carte, over¬ 
land, through Asia Minor anti Syria. The fi^t ones were met* 
defeated, and slaughtered by an army from Egypt. But behind 
them came others who settled in Syria and Palestine, 

Syria is the si rip of mount a i nous country' along the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean, stretching from the Taurus Mountains on 
the north to the Sinai Peninsula on the south. Palestine is simply 
the southern part of Syria, nearest Egypt. Though bordered by 
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deserts oast aurl south, Syria was famed for ila herds and flocks, its 
wine, honey, and olive oil, its eopjjer mines, its commerce, and for 
the fine timber obtained from the cedar-clad slopes of Mutual 
Lebanon. (See maps No. I and No. 2.) 

Wilh Egypt on the south, Asia Minor on the north, and the 
Euphrates Valiev on the northeast, Syria, all through history, has 
twen a U.it i Icticlit. a path of tunic, a place of meeting and mingling. 
The turbulent melting-pot of the ancient world, Syria was popu¬ 
lated by mixed races. The Philistines (fMTs'tTnz) came from 
Crete or Asia Minor; the Hittites (page 39) from Asia Minor; 
others from elsewhere. In language, however, the country was 



EoTPTUlV BiStCKllAKKFt* AND SsTON K.-Ct7TTCfCS 
, A * Iho tett, brick funk era ai* "iking mud, which will bo mised uhli *traw or 
ehjlff wid aluijH^I In n mold to form Imtka; tho completed brirlt* nrc being curried 
uway by ihr nmn ln'nriny it yoke. Note lk> ovcrwi'i. with hi* ucnfi 1 . 4t 

the rimht, the utoDGMMUtart are trimming bfoolu of clone and mruuring, with r» 
rood whctlu r the nirfn<t» h true. These wr. I [^Wrings frotu un Egyptian 

to^li (about 15QU H.c.) show how the Hebrews probably bborvd during ihcir *ojOUra 
in Egypt. 


moro uniform than in blood. The prevailing tongues belonged to 
a family of languages that arc usually called Semitic, Thaw who 
speak them arc called Semites. Not only the Hebrews, but also 
the neighboring tribes and the Arabs were “Semites ” in speech. 
Even the Philistines learned to use a Semitic language. 

The Hebrews. The Hebrews, or Children of Israel, whose sacred 
writings form the Scriptures of the Jews and the Old Testament of 
the Christian Bible, wen- nomads. They wandered here and there, 
seeking pasture for their herds and flocks The Old Testament 
tells ns how, in a time of famine, (hey went down into Egypt; there 
later were oppressed : escaped, and after long wanderings gol back 
to Palestine, 
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In Palestine the great kings of the Hebrews wore David and 
Solomon. In the 10th century b.c., under Solomon, wealth was 
gained by commerce. A fleet on the Red Sea sailed to the “ bud 
of Ophir for gold. Horses, linen yarn, and chariots were brought 
from Egypt ; tolls were collected from spice merchants; ships 
were sent as far west as Spain. But Solomon** chief glory was in 
building a splendid temple to Jehovah at Jerusalem. Soon after 
his dealh the kingdom was divided, and later both parts were Con¬ 
quered by the Assyrians and the Babylonians* 

Religious Teachers* The chief gift of Israel to the world was 
Its spiritual message : warnings against idols, against the worship 
of many gods (polytheism), and the insistence that one supreme 
God, Jehovah, be worshiped and served. Some of tile Hebrews 
thought of Jehovah as a tribal or national god for themselves only, 
but their greater teachers recognize d him as the God of all men, and 
as just and holy. This idea of God p with the Ten Commandments 
and other exalted teachings, gave the world new standards in 
religion anti morals. Unless one knows something of the human 
sacrifices, the vicious rites, and degrading beliefs that made up 
other ancient religions, he cannot realize how much the world owes 
to the Hebrews aw teachers of religion and morals. Moreover, the 
Hebrew prophets laid the foundation in men's minds for Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The Phoenicians. On the coast of Syria lived the Phoenicians 
(fe-nlsh'tfnz). They were Semites and neighbors of the Hebrews. 
Their chief cities were Tyre, Si don, and By bins?. Their greatest 
work was in commerce and colon bat ion. After the fall of Crete 
and the decline of Egypt, the Phoenicians founded colonies on 
the northern coast of Africa, in Sicily, in Cyprus, and perhaps 
in Greece. Greatest of all their colonies was Carthage, on the 
coast of what is now Tunis, for many years a rival of Rome. 

The Phoenicians have often been credited with inventing our 
system of writing, by use of the alphabet. If ihey did not origi¬ 
nate it, they at least used it and transmitted it to other peoples. 
Perhaps the Greeks received it from them. Through the Greeks li 
has come down to us. it was far more important in world history 
than the wars of a Thulmgse or the wealth of a Solomon. 
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The word alphabet is made up of the Greek names of the first 
two letters, alpha and beta. Each letter at first had a meaning. 
For example, beta, from the Semite betk, meant haute; and alpha, 
from ihe Semite ahrpk, meant or. Perhaps A {alpha, alcpk, etc,) at 
first was the symbol or picture of an ox-head. It is probable that 
each letter was or initially a picture or a symbol; but when the 
symbol came to be used only as a sound it could bo joined with 
other sounds to make ail endless number of words. Thus we sec 
what a valuable invention the alphabet was. We also sec t hat the 
crude pictures of the cave men pointed the way, and that the 
picture-writing of the Egyptians and others led the way, to modem 
writing. 

Empihes OF TiiK Inox Aon 

^ The Iron Age. During all the long history of early kingdoms in 
Egyp>( Mesopotamia, and Crete, bronze had been the metal of 



Showing Pin AMyrian kir^ on. ji li*irwluin l , 

tools and weapons ; but at some time before 1 JQO b.c. the art' of 
melting iron ore, casting or forging it into desired shapes, and giv¬ 
ing it a hard edge by tempering, came into use. This had a 
striking effect upon the kingdoms and empires of (he Near East. 
Those nations that used iron were able to conquer others. Iron 
became an important article of trade, and wars were fought for the 
possession of iron mines. 
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Early Assyria. Even before the Iron Age, Assyria had become 
prominent. Assyria lay northwest of Babylonia, high up on the 
Tigris River. It must be dearly distinguished from Syria. 

The Assyrians wrote on. clay tablets, rode horses, drove chariots* 
and shot arrows from strong bows. Their charioteers and cavalry 
were widely dreaded. Their infantry' of spearmen, swordsmen, 
and archers fought in groups or phalanxes, and were hard to break. 
By the 11th century me, the Assyrians fought with iron. 

Expansion and Empire. Beginning in the 11th century nx'< 3 
the Assyrians had a long line of warlike kings who culled upon 
their men almost every year to drop the plow and lake up the 
sword for a short, hard campaign of conquest. The kings (hem- 
selves were hardened in battle and in cruelty. The lisls of (heir 
at roci t ies were long — so w ere t heir names. Shalmunese r i shill F i e ul- 
ne'aSr) ill, in the 9th century b.c.. made many small states in 
Sy r iia pay tribute, and conquered Cilicia (sI-lTsh'T-d ), a region from 
which large supplies of silver could he obtEiined. In the next 
century' Tiglath-Pileser (HgTath-pI-le^r) III and Jargon II 
Wrested iron and copper mines from the Armenians, in the moun¬ 
tains north of Assyria. In the 7th century" Sennacherib 
mlkTT-Ib) crushed rebellions in Babylonia and Elam, and com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Syria* His son, Esarhaddon, conquered 
Egypt, which remained under Assyria from 670 to G5J n.r. 
Assyria was now by far the greatest empire of the Near East. 

Romans of the East. In many respects the Assyrians were 
much like the Romans, whom we shall study later. The Assyrians 
were *he Romans of the East. They were warlike, and built up 
a vast empire by conquest. In organizing and governing this 
empire they ruled with an iron hand, yet they also showed much 
skill in government. They built good roads, over which tries- 
senders and armies could move quickly. 

From a land of farms and farmers, Assyria, became a land of 
large estates, owned by a few rich men and worked by slaves 
Manufacturing and I rode were allowed to fall into she hands of 
aliens. 

Assyrian Culture, In civilisation she Assyrians r like the Ren 
mans again* borrowed from others; but they passed it on. In 
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this lay their chief cultural merit. Hut in some things, architecture 
for example, they were more than imitators. In building palaces 
each Assyrian king tried la outdo the one before him. Sen¬ 
nacherib rebuilt i he- ancient city of Nineveh for his capital. Ashur- 
ban i pa I (§ J shd6r-bii f n§-p&l^ was a royal scholar. He collected a 

great library. With the 
aid of a dictionary, he 
taught himself to read 
the language of the 
ancient Sumerians. 

Aahurba nipal reigned 
from 66$ to 626 im;., and 
after him came disaster: 
civil war, rebellion^ in¬ 
vasion. In 012 1 he proud 
city of Nineveh fell under 
the combined attack of 
Babylonians, Modes, and 
Scythians, A scribe of 
the time wrote tersely: 
il They carried off t he 
booty of the city, a 
quantity beyond reckon¬ 
ing, and they turned 
the city into ruined 
mounds." 

Babylon again was 
supreme. King Nebu- 
ctuidre sizer (nEb f fl-kdd- 
f&z'dr), who ruled from 605 to 562 b,c m launched Babylon on 
a career of aggressive wars. We remember him especially lx- 
cause he captured Jerusalem, burned it, and carried many cap¬ 
tives to Babylon. One of the captives wsls the young prophet 
Daniel. 

It was at Babylon that Nebuchadrczzcr built tiia splendid palace 
and const rue the famous “ hanging gardens Fr for his Persian 
queen. They were really terraces. The queen was homesick for 
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the hills and mountains of Persia, There were none at Babylon — 
the king built some. 

Babylon did not hold up its head long after the death of Nebu- 
ebadrezaer — in 53D a + C. it was conquered by Persia, 

The Rise of Persia 

Ancient Persia was part of the high, mountainous Plateau of 
Iran, between the Caspian Sea on ihe north and the Persian CuEf 
on the south. Another part of this plateau was Media. 1 he 
Mcdcs and the Persians an 3 often spoken of together. They lived 
near together; they figured m history together; and they were 
probably closely kin, for they all called themselves Iranians. We 
call their country, as a whole, the Iranian Plateau, or the Plateau of 
Iran, 

The Meries, The Modes frequently suffered defeat at the hands 
of their warlike neighbors, the Assy nans, until in the 7th cen¬ 
tury b.€. the tables were turned. Cyaxares (sT-ftka^brcz), king 
of the Medea, made his cavalry' better than that of Assyria, The 
Iranians were expert riders and could circle swiftly around an 
enemy (just as ihe American Indians used to do), shooting their 
arrows with deadly aim, while the horses were at full gallop. 
Cyaxares joined with the Babylonians and the Scythians, as we 
have seen, and destroyed Nineveh, 

The Persians. About half ft century inter, that is, about 550 
h l Cl, Cyrus, king of Persia, conquered Mid in. Henceforth we 
shall understand the term Persians to include the Modes, and 
Persia to include Media. Brilliant in war and afire with ambition, 
Cyrus embarked on a career of conquest. He conquered all Asia 
Minor, and in the year 539 b.i\, as we have seen, Baby lon Imme 
subject to Persia- Thus Cyrus's empire included also Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Babylonian possession of Syria, 

Persia the Heir of Babylon and Assyria* I he vigorous young 
Persian Empire inherited and seised notable cultures* It^ eivili- 
Nation was made up largely of what wo have already found else¬ 
where. From ancient Mesopotamia the Persians inherited cuneiform 
writing; from the Assyrians, directly or indirect:ly, came architec¬ 
ture, army organisation, and: methods of governing an empire. 
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Zoroaster. In religion, however, the Persians Imd some thing 
new and different as a gift to civilian lion. They hud a prophet of 
their own. His nunie was Zamthustm (zii'rd-thocs'trd), better 
known in its Greek form, Zumaster (®G'rd-fis't4r). While yet a 
young mud, Zoroaster had visions in which Ahuru Mazda {ii'hob-ref 
maz'dri), the god of life and light, ua he believed, gave him many 
words of wisdom. These sayings, with various hymns and prov¬ 
erbs, were written down in a book, the Avesta (ri-vfe'hi), which 
might be called the Bible of the ancient Persians. 

According to Zoruiislcr, Ahum Mazda anti all good men fight 
ceaselessly against the evil spirit, Ahriman (ii'rl-imfn), and all bad 
men. Life, in this sense, is a continual battle, but in the end 
Abttra Mazda and the good will triumph. After death each man's 
soul will be judged, anil if his good deeds outweigh his sins he will 
pass into Paradise ; otherwise, he will In* sutTenderiHl to Ahriman. 

At first Zoroaster found but few converts, but later his teachings 
spread rapidly. It is possible that Zoroaster himself was killed in 
one of the wars that wen* fought for the new religion, Neverthe¬ 
less. Zoroastrianism became the creed of Persia. 

STUDY HELPS 

■' Get ,>T draw an outline map, and on it Locate the Nile, the 
Euphrates^ and (lie Tigris:- the island of Crete; and the cities of 
Babylon, Xioeveh p Memphis, Thebes p Jerusalem, and Tyre. 

On. a sheet of paper rule (up and down) four columns. Each 
ubuut two inches wide. Head them, respectively, Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Persia : and write in the pro|HT columns the chief events named 
in Chapter TIL Compare with Time Chart, page G3. 

h-L VS rite three sentences on Egyptian writing. 

4* SSiife three sentences on Sumerian writing. 

5. Locate Syria, Assyria, Phoenicia,, and Persia, 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What h the Xcar East? 

2. What is the lime period covered by Chapter III? 

7 hy did civilization develop early in Egypt and Mesopotamia? 

y what arts did the Egyptians excel? 

Who was Hammurabi? For what is he beat known? 

(L Vhat peoples, named in Chapter III, rude horses into history? 
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7, By whom were the Hyksoa in Egypt overthrown? 

S, Why is Egyptian architecture interesting? 

D. Who or what ms Cheops? Kurnak? Knosaos? The Hang¬ 
ing Cardens? 

10. Where was the Ilittite kingdom? 

11. Iik whit did the Cretan* excel? 

12. Why was Crete import an* in history? 

13. What was the chief gift of the Hebrews to the world? 

14. What was the relation of the Phoenicians to the alphabet? 

15. What is meant by saying that the Assyrians were the Romans of 
the East ? 

Hi. Of what people was David king? Shalmaneser ? Cyrils ' 

17, What two queens are spoken of in Chapter 111? 

IS, Who was the groat religious teacher of the Persian*? 

19. What two countries, as shown in Chapter III, were notable for 
founding colonies.? 

20 What was the Book of the Dead? Tike Avesta? 
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FAR EAST AND FAR WEST 

While we keep in mind the M heart of the Old World/ 1 the Near 
East, when* the history of civilization begins, we must remember 
also the Far East and the Far West. China, India, and other 
countries of the Far East have very ancient cultures ; and America, 
though younger m human history* had some civilisation thousands 
of years ago. The Far East was cut off by deserts ami mountains, 
and the Far West by oceans, hut all, tin? Near East,, the Far East, 
and the Far West, even ;-i undent times hud .some bonds of con¬ 
nection ; and all have made rich gift* to the modem world. 

Ancient China 

Chinese legends. There are various theories by which modem 
scholars Iry to trace the origin of the first Chinese arts. Some 
think they were Carried in by traders or immigrants from central 
Asia ; others, that they were brought by mining prospectors from 
the Near East. The Chinese themselves have many legends. 
They begin with the Chinese already in north west cm China, in the 
upper valley of the Yellow River. There, they say, is the cradle of 
their race. They have more or less mythical stories of long lines of 
emperors — some good, who gave inventions and arts; some bud, 
who were cruel and vicious. Less reman l ie is the story' told by 
stone tools, and by bits of pottery. These stem to show that in 
China, as in Europe and I he Near East, there was un Old Stone 
Age, followed by u New Stone Age, when men learned farming, and 
then by a Copper nr Bronze Age, with arts resembling those of the 
Near East. (Sec Time Chart, page 68.) 

The Chou Dynasty. Chinese history becomes more credible 
when we reach the line of emperors known as the Chou Dynasty, 
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, j 1 ^y reigned for nearly niit& ccnttiri^s, J £22 to 240 b.c.. During 
tins long period Chinese civilisation was making progress, expand¬ 
ing eastward to the sea and southward to the Yangtze River, The 
making of bronze jars and vases was becoming a fine art Iron was 
beginning to come into use for 
tools. Farmers were irrigat i ng 
their well-tilled fields. Schol¬ 
ars were writing history and 
poetry* 

The empire at that time was 
mu i 11. Inn elm ria , Mongolia* 
and Tibet had not yet been 
conquered. The capital was 
not at Peking, but near SingLUs 
Fiij On the Yellow River, 

Border Duchies and Bar¬ 
barians. On the hordes of 
the " Middle Kingdom," ns the 
Chinese then called their land, 
were vassal stales or duchies, 
ruled by princes or dukes who 
recognized the Chinese emperor 
as their sovereign, in theory at 
least. It was the task of these 
border duchies to Wage ceasc- 
less warfare against the bar¬ 
barians outside the empire, and 
to cheek invasions. Beacons were kept ready on the hilltops, 
W henever they were 111, nnd the light flashed from one to the other 
across the land, it was a sign that the hurlwriiins were coming. 
Then the border dukes were expected to sally forth, with their 
chariots, to face the enemy. It was to keep out the harhamns that 
the Chinese finally built their Great Wall, a wonder of i ho world, 

By the 6th contuiy b.c., the Chinese Empire had become a 
group of almost independent duchies, loosely held togi' a r 111,1 r 
the weak authority of the emperor. The leading dukes were often 
at war among themselves, striving for supremacy. 
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Chinese Writing. The Chinese developed « system of writing 
which may be compared with the hieroglyphic system of Egypt or 

mm&,*&&&&& 

( Thi ? “ a trace from tin luw cod* of the modern Cliinew republic. It m«.ra* 
" Al ‘ ( “' !lf HS - a f 'sbt ctmnot be MMKiaed for tbc main purpose of cau.iinK Eniurv to 
another pawm" 


wilii the cuneiform code of Babylonia, though it differed from both* 
First, it consisted of pictogmms, that is, pictures that had been 
simplified into symbols for things. Second, it contained ideo¬ 
grams, or groups of pictograins that stood for ideas. Third, then* 
were phonograms, symbols representing sounds. This system of 
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writing was and still is a tremendous handicap to China, because 
the thousands of different characters ore m hard to learn and to 
make. China knew of no simple alphabet until a vast amount of 
Chinese literature had been written, and by that time the Chinese 
were unwilling to give up their time-honored system. 

If China had had more commerce with the Near East in the time 
of the Chbu Dynasty, a simple alphabet might have been adopted. 
There was some trade across the barriers of deserts and mountains, 
but not enough to make much impression upon Chinese thought or 
habits. 

Confucius- Toward the latter part of the Ch6u Dynasty the 
great Chinese sage Confucius appeared. His teachings mightily 
affected religion, government, and ethics. One effect was to make 
tile people more conservative—more inclined to hold fast to old 
things. This was; doubtless one reason why the old system of 
writing has been used so long. Of Confucius we shall hear again 
(pages 2G5-20S), 

Korea and Japan. Korea p a peninsula northeast of Old China, 
has come to be well known in recent years. Ancient Chinese 
historians now and then mention Korea as a vassal state of China. 
It is not at all unlikely that civilization was introduced into Korea 
from China, The islands of Japan were not so easily reached by 
Chinese culture, for the early Chinese were not seafaring. Reliable 
Japanese history begins only after the Christian era, and then the 
Japanese, like the Koreans, were learning much from China. 

Ancient Isuia 

India's Isolationp India is a great triangle, its base the lofty 
Hindu Kush and Himalaya Mountains, its apex an irregular wedge 
of torrid plain extending far souih into the Indian Ocean, It is 
almost a continent In itself. Like China, it is cut off from Europe 
and the Near East by great barriers of deserts and mountains; 
besides, two-thirds of its borders are washed by the sea. To be 
sure, even in ancient times there was a lit lie sea-borne trade by 
coasting vessels plying between India and Mesopotamia, Ancient. 
India received the Phoenician alphabet through Mesopotamia; 
and iron was also brought in, first probably from the west. In- 
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vaders, too, occasionally pushed in through the mountain passes on 
the non]), to the fertile valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, 

Whites and Blacks in India. Then? is evidence to show that 
there was a white invasion of northern India at. an early date. 
When the white invaders, perhaps from Europe, crossed the 
mountains of the north and came down into India, I hey found 
a race of dark men. After they had conquered the dark men it 
was quite natural for them to be proud of themselves and to call 
themselves Artjam! Aryan means a man of good or noble family, 

The Rig Veda. I 1 he recorded history of India begins with a 
famous book, the Rig Veda. It is a collect ion of a thousand 
ancient hymns, which were memorized by priests and handed 
down from generation to generation, how long we do not know ; 
then put into writing. II the oldest parts of the Nig Veda were 
composed about 120U a, cl, as is asserted by scholars who know 
them well, then our history of India would begin after the Egyptian 
Empire had grown hoary and feeble with age ; after the King of 
Crete had fallen and his palace had been burned, (Sec Time 
Chart, page 68 r ) 

A Recent Discovery. Quite a different story, however, can now 
lx? told, A remarkable discovery was reported in 1931, On the 
banks of the Indus River, buried under deep layers of mud, were 
found the ruins of an ancient dty, five thousand years old. The 
well-built brick houses, the statues, pottery jars, and copper 
tablets found in the ruins prove that civilisation existed in India 
at least as early as 3000 b + cl and perhaps as early ns in Egypt 
and Sumer. 

Sanskrit and Kindred Languages. The language of t he Rig Veda 
U Sanskrit. This Ls a language much like ancient Greek, Latin, 
and Persian. These four languages and certain others, for example, 
modern German and French, a re often called " Indo-European T ' 
Languages. They arc plainly related, and make up a sort of family 
of tongues. It may be that all the peoples using these languages 
were related in blood or race, bat we cannot be certain. 

Color and Caste. In southern India to-day are some bkek- 
skinned people called Dmvidians. They are probably the remnant 
or descendants of the dark natives that the Aryans conquered or 
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enslu% F ed l us the Rig Veda pictures. It waa no doubt color and 
conquest that became the foumLatiun cjf the cits re system in India. 
A east** is a hard and hist social rank that is fixed by birth. There 
were such class*^ or ranks in ancient Egypt, in Greece, and in many 
nsher countries, ancient and modern. In India, in the Rig Veda 
age, there were four chief classes: (1) Rrahman$ r or priests; 
(2J Kshatritfa* (k&fa&t'rtSyds), or nobles; (3) Vaisym (vi'syds), 
or farmers ; (4) Madras f or serfs. 

It is easy to guess that the three upper classes were white or 
near-while, Aryans, while the Sudras were black or near-biack, 
Dmvidians, 

India from 1200 to 600 ac. The Ary ans spread eastward as well 
as southward. Cat tie-raising and tilling the soil seem to have Ifeen 
she chief sources of wealth, but ill the towns industry and trade 
grow up, and gold gradually took the place of cows as standard 
money. But there was no central government strong enough to 
stand if a great power should invade India. 

Buddha. The religious idea of the transmigration of souls w r as 
closely connected wish caste customs. A man feared that his soul, 
the next lime he was bom, would appear in a mum of lower caste, 
or in a despised animal - a dog, perhaps. At the same time he 
was hoping that ii would appear in a man of higher caste. His 
highest hope was of being made one with Brahma, llie great and 
good first cause of all things. About 550 b.c. was bom a great 
religious reformer, Prince Gautama best known as 

Buddha: the Wise, the Enlightened. His influence in India is 
comparable to that of Zoroaster in Persia and Confucius in Chinn. 
We shall hear of him again (pages l.(M 196). 

Ancient Amejiica 

Origin of the Indians. Natives of India are now commonly 
called East Indians. The Indians we speak of here are of course 
American Indians. Columbus called them Indians because he 
thought he had reached India, and Indians they have been called 
ever since. Some of the tribes were still in the Stone Age when 
Columbus first came, in 1492, but other tribes had risen to 
high cultures. 
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It probable ihnl the first people in the Kow World came 

over to Alaska from Siberia, Many Indians of America resemble 
the peoples of Asia ; and A task a and Siberia are near together. 
Bering Strait is less than 50 miles wide. The coming of human 
brings to America must have been ages ago— 10,000 years some 
writers believe ; longer, in the opinion of others. 
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One of tsie OoiEfrr American Buildinejs. 


A pbotogFn[ih ti f n mod^L lei tlw Ammrnn Mu^rum eh! Natural llutary iknioi 
h»w the ancient Mayan buMinR at Chicken It** in- Yucatan would appear ifk wera 
rebu^E. Part of the modd ia cut awuy la abow rhe hfr*vy columns by which the 
mol wh-b supported. 

Agriculture and Irrigation. We may imagine the firs I Indian 
pioneers as Stone Age people, chipping out stone weapons and 
tools, making fire by rubbing sticks, skillful in basketry, but 
ignorant, nf agriculture, cattle-raising, pottery, writing, and the use 
of metals. Bui in certain regions, particularly in those which now 
fonu i he south western part of the United States, Mexico, Central 
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America p and Peru, agriculture began and the foundations of civi¬ 
lization were laid. The Indians did nol grow wheat and barley, 
so familiar in the Old World, or the rice so much depended on in 
southeastern Asia, but a new plant, maize or Indian corn. Maize 
must have been an American wild plant p ilieis unknown in the 
Old World. 11 w as im¬ 
proved by cultivation 
iiud breeding. Impor¬ 
tant vegetables were 
also domesticated, such 
as the sweet potato in 
Mexico and the white 
potato in Peru- 

On many of the 
plateaus and hillsides 
crops could not lie 
grown without bring¬ 
ing in water. Irriga¬ 
tion projects, requir¬ 
ing the cooperation of 
large groups, showed 
that men were giving 
up the wandering life 
of hunters and settling 
down as farmers. 

Then it was only a step 
to the building of vil¬ 
lages,, towns, and ci lies, 
with temples, palaces, 
fortresses, and works 
of art. Irrigation meant civilization in America, jus! us it did 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

Mining and Building. Somewhere in southern Mexico or 
Central America an agricultural civilization arose. Thence it 
spread northward and southward. Pottery, spinning, and weav¬ 
ing were developed. Metals were discovered and mastered. 
Copper was worked here and there. GoU silver, and tin were 
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also known, but they were used for ornaments rather than for tools 
or weapons. In time the ancient peoples of Mexico, Cent ml 
America, and Peru hatl a culture that was rich in many wuvs. 
Their temple-builders and sculptors left walls and monuments 
rivaling those of Egypt and Babylon. The building of splendid 
cities, temples, and palaces seems to have begun with the Mayas 
(tni'y&z) between 1000 b.c. and the time of Christ. 

The Mayas. The Mayas chose the lowlands of Central America, 
By clearing away the forests and planting maize they obtained 
richer crops than were possible on the plateaus. Wealth and 
population multiplied. Cities, with splendid palaces and temples, 
were buih. Although they had ndilier iron nor bronze for tools, 
Mayan builders were able to quarry and hew great blocks of slone, 
atnl to construct magnificent buildings, richly decorated with 
stontscurving. Mayan |kj[ lers, too, were both skillful and artistic. 
The Mayas had u system of hieroglyphic writing, were skilled in 
tntiihematics, and invented a calendar. 

The Toltecs, TheToltecs, who migrated from somewhere in the 
north, possibly from the Colorado River, settled in the southern 




part of the Mexican 
plateau. Like the 
Mayas, from whom 
they probably learned 
much, they built pal¬ 
aces and temple- 
crowned pyramids. 
The Toltec pyramid at 
C.holula lias a larger 
base than that of the 
Great Pyramid of 
Egypt, though it is less 
than half sis high. 

The Aztecs. The 
iztocs, also corning from the norl h, perhaps California, displaced 
the Toltecs, killing, destroying, but at the same time learning 
from their victims, as barbarians have so often done. At the spot 
where Mexico City now stands they found a lake, with islands, 
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on which they built their thatched huts secure from attack. Arti¬ 
ficial islands were constructed, and iheir village grew into a city. 
It became a sort of American Venice, hut its elevation above the 
Eea was 7 OCX) feet [ The Aztecs, like the Mayas and the Toltecs, 
were savages in super- 
st it inn, in serpent- 
wurship, ami in offering 
human sacrifices upon 
their altars. 

The Incas. The 
Incas, in Peru* had per¬ 
haps the finest civiliza¬ 
tion of early American 
peoples, I n ngrtcu I i u re, 
in architecture, and in 
polit icid organizat ion 
they were most effi¬ 
cient; and lheir worship seems to have been comparatively free 
from cruelty and bloodshed. Marvelous milit ary highways paved 
with stone slabs, were built for thousands of miles, fine examples 
of engineering skill. Cuzco, their capital, with hs splendid temple 
of the sun and other great structures, was a wonderful city. 

Our Debt- The modem world is heir to the American Indiana, 
as well as to the peoples of the Near East and the Far East. From 
each, from all, we have received rich gifts* But thinking now 
especially of Far East and Far West, we observe a contrast: 
China's gifts were mainly inventions and arts, like china wane, silk, 
and gunpowder ; ancient America's gifts were mainly plants, like 
maize, the potato, tobacco, tomatoes, pumpkins, strawberries, 
pineapples, and peanuts. 

B C. and A,D. In Christian countries historians measure time 
from the birth of Christ. For example, wr say that the Ch6u 
Dynasty begun m China about 1122 b.c., that is, so many years 
before t he birth of C hrist* AI oat of t he da tea we have lea rued t hus 
far in this book are b.c. — before Christ, but in one of the para- 
graphs of this chapter wc speak of an important event that took 
place tunny years after the birth of Christ — the discovery Qi 
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America by Columbus, in a.d, 1492. The letter* « a.d." mean 
anno Domini, "'in the year of our Lord," or after the birth of 
Christ. As we go on we shall gradually pass from b.c* dates to 
a.d. dates. 

If we wish to know the whole number of years from a b.c. date to 
an a.d. dale we simply add ; for example, the time from the begin¬ 
ning of 1 he Chfiu Dynasty to the discovery of America was 1122 
plus 1492, or 2614 years. 

rids practice of dividing dates in this way was not begun until 
manj years after the birth of Christ, and then a mistake of three or 
four years was made in the dividing point, but this need not worry 
us. AH the years are counted, on one side or the other. 

STUDif HELPS 

V B >' refefeDC » tf ’ maps, write iuiidw of the mountains, the deserts 
mid the great waters that separate the Ear East from the Near 
East. 

“■ Name .i oil locate two great rivers of bid is ; two of China 

3 . Define (a) pictogram, (t) ideogram, (c) phonogram 

4 Write a significant sentence about Confucius; one about 
iJuadba. 

5. Exphdn what is meant hy canto in India, and name the four 
great cartes. 

<t. Write three sentences on the tin me “ Indian,” 

«. Tell where each of the following lived; Mayas, Toltccs, Aztecs 

Incas, 

S. Explain the meaning of u b.c,” and " a,d." 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. With what dynasty (and what date) does Chinese history 
become more credible? 

CMn J hat WH4i lh0 WHrlikC *"* 0( thC bOT<i,?r dllkea of ™cicnt 

Chbie^T' ° F Wf,yf hflR ChiDCM writinff a to the 

4. W hy, probably, did the conquerors of ancient India call them- 
ftClves Aryans7 

5- Whnt is the Riff \ r eda f 

2- Whence, probably, came the first Americans? 

7. Wliat itrl< did the practice? 


PAR EAST AXD FAR WEST 07 

S. What valuable plants, familiar in the Old World, wore unknown 
in ancient America? 

9, What people had a pyramid with a base larger than that of 
Cheops ? 

10. Where was the Aztec Venice ? 

11. What were some of ancient China's* gifts to the world? Some 
gifts of ancient America? 
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PART II 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION IN THE GREEK 
CITY-STATES 

Introduction 

The origin of the word " classical ,p j.s worth noting. In ancient 
Romo citizens of the highest social rank were called “ classic^” 
nud sometimes this word was applied in writers. The best writers 
were JJ da^sic/' that is r first-rate, Hence a u classic +:1 is a writer 
or ft work of the highlit excellence. 

So brilliant wore the achievements of ancient Greece and Home 
in ar ir literature, and philosophy, that the writings of Greek and 
Roman authors are generally known as the ti: classics/' and Greco- 
Roman civilization is described as 11 classical " civilization, 

1 ho following three chapters will i;c devoted mainly to tracing 
the growth of civilization among the ancient Greeks and its ex¬ 
tension through the Near East by Alexander's conquests. The 
later chapters of Part III will show its further spread in the 
Roman Empire. 

We shall not use the term classical in a narrow sense, rest ricting 
it to ancient Greek and Roman culture, but recognize its fitness 
w hcn applied to mantelpieces anywhere, Thun Confucius is a 
classic for the Chinese to-day as much as Homer is for Europeans 
0r American*. Accordingly, we shall deal not only with the 
classical civilizations in Greece and Rome, but also, in Part IV, 
with their rise in India and China, and with the relations between 
fhem. If we are to understand world history we must take this 
broader view. 
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CHAPTER V 


RISE OF THE GREEK CITY-STATES 

What the Greeks I inherited 

Heirs of the Ages, The Greeks were heirs of the past, and they 
were good stewards. They received much ; they gave much. 

Language, fire, the use of tools and weapons had come down to 
them from the earliest ages. In addition to those thin^, the OH 


L hr wkyvaa CQotfnd tile alwjdr of the (td* libel rrrtain mythic*! cteMt.umi w,h* 

dcliButje olairr* in lh* litnven*. u here indie*ttd by *Luw hjthJ rirrLw Ob tlir 3 i«ur^i. 



An Eftyption reprwnktron of Mlronotny. which was bonded; on to the Gfwfct, 
Fitini a wtU-jurintin# m the tomb of Si>Ei I, in ihr Valley of thp Kin©*, XimMeenlJ 
Dyniwly (about J300 n,c,)+ 


Stone Age gave them sewing, painting, carving, and jewelry, 
From the New Stone Age they inherited tile secrets of growing 
grain, using animals, grinding stone, building houses, shaping pots 
and jars of clay, spinning thread, weaving cloth, and making 
wheeled wagons. 

In addition, the Greeks could borrow the arts and crufts of their 
highly civilized neighbors, the Cretans, Thcenicians, Egyptians, 
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:md A^ytmnSn Those Near Eastern peoples* ns we have seen, 
knew how to make bronze tools* build ships, construct splendid 
stone temples, carve beautiful statues, play musical Instruments, 
write laws and records, and organize strong government8, Such 
things the Greeks did not need to invent, bm only to adopt. 

Variety and Progress. Variety is oficn the spice of progress. 
It was so in this case. The Greeks had many things to choose from. 



The Lius Gate 
PafL at ik niims a t Myoens. 


For example* there were different kinds of writing, such as the 
Babylonian cuneiform, the Egyptian hieroglyphic* und the Semitic 
alphabet. Wisely or luckily the Greeks chose the alphabet, the 
simplest and best of these methods, and adapted it to their own 
harmonious language. In this and other arts the Greeks chose so 
wisely, adapted so well, and made such improvements that they 
were soon able to excel their leachers. 
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Cretan Gifts. Especially from Crete the early Greeks learned 
Jie arts nf ciiilizuiiom Outposts of Cretan culture flourished in 
Greece between 1600 and 121X1 a.e,, we know. The wondrous 

rock mins at Mycenae and 
Tiryns were then frowning lull- 
top castles, owned by rich 
ttnd powerful chieftains. The 
art istic t rensures found in t hose 
ctistle ruins remind us strongly 
of Cretan arts. At MyceniE 
were such signs of wealth and 
power that some historians 
[ bink Mycenae's rule extended 
far and wide, and call this 
period the “ Myeemcnn Age," 
“ Ach*an 11 and "Homeric." 

I here are two other names, 
however, for the last part of 
that period. We call it the 
"Achicau Age," because the 
chieftains were known as 
Achasans. This point is worth 
remembering, because the 
Achaean* are the first Greeks 
about whom wc have* much in¬ 
timate knowlisigc. The other 
name, the " Homeric Age," is 
also of interest, because it re¬ 
minds us that our knowledge 
of the Adi tea ns comes largpjy 
from Ilomer. 

By Homer wc mean two great 
poems, the ■* Iliad ” and the 
1 Odyssey. The Iliad is named from a city, Ilium or Troy ; the 
Odyssey is named from a man, Odysseus (rt-dls'I-as), who helped 
to capt q re Troy. Accord i ng to treei i t io n t hose poems, epic poems, 
were written by a blind poet, Homer. Some critics believe that 


{..ftgrirty of JA+ Aifltopattlan AfMtttOm nf Azt 

Early Greek Art 

Pflintin# of m woman rnnyintf a. basket^ 
fp*ili a fresco at Tiryns. 
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Homer lived in the 9<li century a.c. ami based his epics on the 
romantic hys which minstrels had sung in earlier days. Other 
critics think that the poems had no single author* They tell, in 
heroic verse, a fascinating story of love and war, and give clear 
pictures of Achaean kings* Greek life and religion, horses and 
chariots, lit tle ships, and the walled city of Troy. 

Pictures in Poetry. It has been said that the childhood of all 
nations has been spent in singing. The man who mid it meant 
that the oldest pieces of literature are poems. Often people write 
their first history hi a poem. This the Aryans did in the Rig VedQ t 
and the Greeks in Homer. 

Horner hm enriched both pootiy and history. He pictures the 
kings and nobles hunting r then feasting in gorgeous kills* listening 
*o music. Not much duos he say of the plowmen and herdsmen. 
But the gods nnd goddesses, Zeus, father of gods and nicn r gray- 
eyed Athena, proud Hera, wife of Zeus, Poseidon, god of the sea, 
Aphrodite, goddess of love, are made familiar to us — in their 
follies as well as their acts 
of divinity. 

One of the attractive 
features of Achsan life was 
generous hospitabs y. The 
stranger and guest w'ere 
entertained with the best 
the house afforded, and 
sent on their way with 
costly gifts. To refuse 
hospitality or to injure a 
guest was to offend the 
gods. This brings ns 1o 
the cause of the Trojan 
War. 

The Trojan War, Homer tells us that the palace of Memtaus 
(info'Mii'ils), king of Sparta, was visited by young Paris, a prince 
of Tmy. Menetaus, of course, entertained his guest royally. Rm 
Paris was so ungracious as to induce the beautiful Helen, wife of 
Menelnus, to run away and go with him to 1 my, across the . J Egean 



MeKSLAES and HlilfS 

Tlirit meelirifr after the cnptfcifO 1 of Troy, pi* 
j hi 1 e litih! on nn old Crook vb#- 
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Sea, Then Meoelaus and his brother Agamemnon (ag'ri-mSm'nSn), 
king of Mycenae, summoned al! the other Achtean kings, with their 
soldiers ami ships, to join with them in a war against Troy. 

Ten yearn Troy held out. Much of the fighting consisted of 
duels, such as the mortal combat in which Hector, the great Trojan 
hero, fell before Achilles (d-kil'ez), the redoubtable Greek. Fi¬ 
nal ly Odysseus proposed a t ri ck. The Greeks boarded their ships, 
as If to sail home; but in front of Troy they left, a huge wooden 
horse. This the 'Trojans seized gleefully and dragged into their 
city. But inside the horse were Greek soldiers,, who at night stole 
out and opened the gates of the city to their comrades. So Troy 
fell in ruins and ashes. 

No doubt tltis story contains both fact and fiction. Excava¬ 
tions i<j-day on the northeast .Egean shore reveal the ruins of a 
hurnod city, whose stone walls were fifteen feet thick. Historians 
are fairly sure that this was the Troy taken by the Admans, and 
that the date was about 1200 a,c. 

Swords of Iron. The heroic age of Homer's Achaean warriors 
wjis followed by a dark age. The grandsons and great-grandsons 
of Menclaus, Agamemnon, and Odysseus were overwhelmed by 
fierce invaders from the north. The conquerors were probably 
distant kinsmen of the Achnesm, Later they were called Dorians. 
The Greek they spoke was calied Doric, to distinguish it from other 
widely used Greek dialects, the Ionic, the jEolic, and the Arcadian. 
'Hie entry of the Durians into thr Greek Peninsula was marked by 
destruction, the decline of artistic metal-work, the use of simple] 
designs on vases and jars, a new style of garment, (a loo* cloak, 
fastened with a safety-pin), and the use of iron swords. The older 
age had used bronze. With the Dorian Invasion, about 1100 a.c., 
the Iron Age dawns in Greece, 

Our Debt to the Greeks. It is hard to tell who the Greeks 
were, except that they were a mixed race and divided into many 
groups. Their language was akin to Sanskrit and Persian, and 
therefore it is supposed that they were distant kinsmen of the 
Aryans in India and of the Iranians in Persia, Tn later times the 
Greets called themselves “ Hellenes,” sons of Hellcn; and their 
land '* Hellas,” country of the Hellenes. 
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Distinguish Hcllen clearly from Helen of Troy, Hcllen was & 
sort of Greek Abraham. The Greeks looked back to him much 
as the Jews did to Abraham. 

But it is easy enough to recognize out manifold debt to the 
Greeks. In an and literature our ideas and ideals are largely 
Greek, Our alphabet is the Greek alphabet slightly changed, and 
many of our words, like democracy and psychology, are Greek 
words. We study the theorems of geometry as worked out by 
Greek scholars. Poetry, philosophy, and drama owe much to 
Greece; and even in our athletic sports the " marathon ” and tlgj 
11 Olympic " contests remind us of that wonderful ancient Hellas. 

COMMENCE, CoLOSIES, AND CULTURE 

It is a mistake to think of ancient Greece as limited to the Greek 
Peninsula alone. Between 1200 and 1000 b.c. the Greeks spread 
across the .Egeun to the region of Troy and other parts of Asia 
Minor. Later, between 750 and 550, they founded cities on the 
distant shores of the Black Sea ; also in the south, on the Medi¬ 
terranean shores of Africa, and in the west in what are now Italy, 
France, and Spain. Commerce expanded with colonies, and so 
did culture. 

Eastern Hellas. Eastern Hellas included the Greek Peninsula, 
the islands in and around the /Egean Sea, and the nearer coasts of 
Asia Minor. Some parts of this region were occupied by (he 
.Eoli&ns, some by the lonians, and some by the Dorians. All were 
Greeks, but in commerce and culture, probably also in colonies, 
the Ionian cities of Asia Minor were for a long time most important. 

Ionian Cities Preeminent. The Ionian cities numbered ten on 
the mainland of Asia Minor, The adjacent Islands uf Samoa and 
Chios (kT'6s) were also Ionian. Samos lies nearly opposite l ho 
mouth of the Meander River, Chios farther nnnh, opposite the 
mouth of the Hermus River. These Ionian cities and their sur¬ 
rounding communities played a most potent role in the development 
of ancient Greek civilisation. For one thing, they hod a mild cli¬ 
mate and wider river plains to cultivate than hod most other Greeks. 
For another thing, they received something from the peoples 
they found and conquered there, and from the ancient cultures 
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that readied them from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Syria. The 
blending of Greek and non-Greek meant a blending and often an 
enriching of culture. And this Ionian brilliance shone back across 
the jEgcan, stimulus ing the cities on the Greek Peninsula, Athens 
and others, 

Miletus Typical. One of the outstanding Ionian cities of Asia 
All nor was Miletus. Its history illustrates what took place. On 



* "Oifrfli j |> [./ J J ^| Tj flJiT I V i'i mf r L hJf _U LJrtih, 


GptKi K Merchant Smr & 


the shore of Asia Minor, near the mouth nf the Meander, a city 



1200 and 1000 a P c +r a hand nf Ionian Greeks landed from their 
ships, captured the city, killed the men, married the women, and 
built for themselves a ncw T city, Miletus. Miletus soon became a 
great trading center, grew rich, founded colonies, cultivated art. 

Hy the Sth century b.c_ Milesian ships were sailing into the 
Black Sea, trading and founding colonies. Meanwhile commerce 
was being established with Egypt, Even before 700 me. there 
was a .Milesian trading post at the mouth of the Nile. Ships from 
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Miletus also sailed far west, to the heel and toe of Italy, rounding 
cities- The chief of these* cities was Sybaris (sib'u-rls), rich and 
Rieat, filmed for the ease-loving habits of its people and the skill 
if its cooks. Even to-day a “ Sybarite " means one who loves 
luxury. And through Syli- 
aris the Milesians sent 
Gn'pk and Egyptian goods 
up the west coast of Italy to 
Etruria, beyond the mouth 
of the Tiber. 

Miletus was great not only 
in wealth, in naval power, 
but in culture also and prac- 
1 ical art s. Thales the philtw- 
opher (640-546 b.c.), whom 
the Greeks tanked as the 
first of the Seven Sages, was 
n Milesian, In Egypt he 
learned get in ie t ry. He t it light 
it to the Greeks and through 
them tous. His pupils made 
Miletus a center for philos¬ 
ophy and science, and their 
work laid foundations for the 
later and greater thinkers of 
At hens. Miletus was a no¬ 
table center of art, especially 
architecture and sculpture. 

The coinage of money by the Greeks began in the cities of Ionia. 
The use of coins was of the highest importance as a stimulus to 
trade. 

The Ionian and .Eolic cities were also the cmdles of Greek litera¬ 
ture. Sappho (sif'O) of Mytilenc (mlt'Me'ne), on the island of 
Lesbos, was perhaps the greatest poetess of fill time she ccr- 
tiiinlv is the most famous. Plato called her the letith Muse. 

Euboea and Corinth. Among the rivals of Miletus in commence 
and colonics were Chalets (kal'sls) and hnt riu (f-rf'tffwf), Ionian 
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dtics on fcho inland of Eubcea (ti-b5'd) f anil Corinth, a Dorian city 
on ibe Greek Peninsula,, near the famous Isthmus. The greatest 
colony of Corinth was Syracuse, on the island of Sicidy. The 
Eubceans were soldiers as well as sailors. They invented the 
fighting phalanx, a solid line of men with shields and Jong spears, 
against which unorganissed enemies had little chance. 

Western Hellas, Western Hellas consisted of far-flung Greek 
colonies in southern Italy, on the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, and on the coasts of France and Spain. There were so 
many Greek colonies in southern Italy and Sicily tlrnt that region 
was often culled " Greater Greece,” 

The Black Sea Circle. A glance at the map will show that the 
Black Sett was entirely surrounded by Greek settlements, Milclu.s 
boasted (hat she was the mother or grandmother to more 3 than 
seventy towns on the southern shore of the Black Sea. 

Sparta and Huh Army 

A Contrast. No sharper contrast could be* imagined than that 
between the progressive trading cities of Ionia and the repressive 
war camp of Sparta, Sparta was an unfortunate experiment in 
militarism and oligarchy: militarism being the worship of war; 
oligarchy being government by a privileged fcw\ 

After the Trojan War, when the Dorians invaded Greece, the 
palace of MeneJaus and Helen was destroyed* and a number of 
Dorian warriors settled there in the valley of the Euiotas as eon- 
querors and mastern. They divided the best of the lands among 
themselves, making the natives their servants or serfs. Sparta, a 
new town, or rather a collection of villages, was their capital It 
bid no wall. The men with iron swords were its defense. 

Sparta’s u Best.” As population increased, the Spartan aris¬ 
tocracy needed more land. Hero is another Greek word* c * aris¬ 
tocracy,” It means government by the bed. It is also applied 
to the ruling class. An aristocracy* like an oligarchy* is a gnvem- 
ment by a minority, but in an aristocracy the ruling class usually 
consists of men of noble birth, who consider themselves the “ best.” 

Conquest, not Colonies, The Spartan aristocrats, the Spartan 
landowners, instead of sending their overflow' numbers out id 
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distant colonies, as Miletus and many other cities did, tried to 
solve their problem by seizing the lands of their Greek neighbors, 
the Mcssenians and others. The Meaaenians resisted desperately, 
but the Spartans finally overcame them, took their best lands, 
and made the Mcssenians serfs. 

For a time culture and luxury flourished in the homes of the 
wealthy landowners of Sparta. Their country was noted for its 
hunting, hospitality, and fair ladies, Then, in the 7th century 
B.c., the Mcssenians, aided by several states, jealous neighbors of 
Sparta, rose in bloody revolt. Sparta was shaken to its foun¬ 
dations. The revolt wus crushed, but thereafter the Spartans 
lived in mortal fear. Military training and war became their 
life. 

Spartan Training. When n baby was bom, the stale officials 
deckled whether it should live or not. If it was weak or deformed, 
it was taken up into a mountain and left there to die. Men did 
not live at home, but in camp, under arms. Once a year the boys 
were cruelly Hogged, to test their ability to endure pain. The 
girls were given hard athletic training, ill the hope that they might 
transmit greater physical strength to their children. 

Helots and Peri reel. On the farms lived many serfs, called 
heht». They could not move away, and they were practically 
slaves of the landlords, though a landlord could not sell or free 
his helots. Around the Spartan estates wins a ring of about one 
hundred towns, subject to the Spartans, the people of which were 
called ‘period (p6r-l-e'»i), “ those who dwell around.” The peri- 
cpci could mine and trade, but they had very lit tle share in govern¬ 
ment. They were required to assist in keeping the helots in, and 
invaders out. Both periled and helots might be called upon to 
help in battle. 

Effect on Civilisation. Sparta’s system made her the chief war 
power in Greece, and the name " Spartan ” came to be a synonym 
for rigid discipline and steady endurance of pain. But Sparta 
had little to give to Greek art or learning; and one of her kings 
proudly boasted that Sparta did not wish to learn anything from 
other states. Her system led finally to stagnation, weakness, 
and decay. 
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The Peloponnesian League, Before the collapse eume p however, 
Sparta had her period of military power and conquest She began 
to make allies of her warlike neighbors^ and by the end of the 6th 
century b.c. most of them in southern Greece had joined her 
This group of allied states, under the military leadership of Sparta* 
was known ns the Peloponnesian (pEl'O-pd-uPshtfii) League, 

Thessaly a Northern Sparta. The only serious rival of the 
league, at that lime, was Thessaly* Thessaly was to northern 
Greece what Sparta was to the south. The Thessalian aristocrats 
owned the largest and richest plain in all Greece. Thessaly, too* 
had her league of allies. She* like Sparta* was ruled by the serf- 
o wiring landlords, and she cun I ri lulled lit lie tu civilization. Her 
cavalry was belter than her culture. 

Athens and Her Laws 

Another Contrast, The contrast pointed out above between 
Sparta and the cities of Ionia will hold good in m,oet points as 
between Sparta and Athens. Of nil the ancient Greek city-stales, 
ihe one that contributed most 10 the enrichment of human life 
was Athens. But the men of Athens could also be good soldiers* 
as we shall see. 

An Ideal City-State. Athens was an ideal city-atale in an age 
when the city-state was the Greek ideal. One of the greatest 
Greek philosophers wrote that the ideal state should include only 
as many people ns could be gathered together in one place within 
earshot of a single orator. Other ancient Greek writers agreed 
with him in praising the state in which all citizens could meet and 
learn to know each other, participate in civic and religious cere¬ 
monies, attend the public theater, admire the temples and public 
buildings, and love their city with high devotion. 

The typical city clustered around n hill or high rock* for a very 
simple reason. The hilltop was a natural stronghold, and it could 
easily be fortified against enemies. The hi 11 sop nr citadel was at 
first the city, in Greek the poll's. As the settlement enlarged* 
spreading far around and beyond the hill, the central height, 
crowned with its buildings, was called the acropolis (d-krflp'G-lts), 
“ top of the city/ J or M the city height.” 
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The Greek Btete was often literally a city-state, for the typical 
state included only one city, with two or three hundred square 
miles of farm lands around it. From the acropolis of his city, the 
citizen could see the whole state, the whole country. Only a few 
of the Greek city-states had a radius of more than ten miles. 

The typical city-state was exclusive. Usually citizenship wsis 
hereditary, passing from father to son ; and aliens were forbidden 



l iKVfPliJ Cs'ofXtHTtPjr 
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A wront photo Rniph ohnwi&C tM- MU with its rained »n«nt lemplm n^it-K above 

ihe mc^Iorn rity. 

to niftfry into the citizen to hold laud, or to tuke ptirt in 

religious services. Citizenship was a proud privilege, And each 
city had its particular Rod or goddess ns special patron, 1 hus 
Hera guarded Argos, Apollo protected Apollonsa, and the gray¬ 
eyed Athena; warrior-maid, with spear and helmet p kept watch 
over Athens. 

Athens was a typical Greek city-state, 

Athens in Early Times- In early days Athens was only a citadel 
on the rugged rock in Attica that is now famous as the Acropolis. 
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Much of the surrounding couni^ wm rocky, with little rain. The 
p^tjplc were of misted rat*?, as most of ilic ancient Greeks were, 
though the majority were Ionian*, at least Ln speech. 

Prior io the 8th centum bx\ Athens was only one, though the 
chier one, of a dozen email city-states in the surrounding land of 
Attica, Some time before 700 b.g. all these Attic towns were 

united, and their “ first 
families" came to live 
in Athens, as Athenian 
citizens. But all At¬ 
tica did not comprise 
more than a thousand 
square miles. 

Draco’s Laws. Un¬ 
til the year 021 b.c. 
the law* of Athens 
wcre not written down 
— the people were 
made to obey custom* 
as stated and inter¬ 
preted by the nobles. 
The early kings had 
been pushed out by 
the nobles. The gov¬ 
ernment had become 
an aristocracy. 

Because the farmers 
and workingmen were 
oppressed and denied 
all voice in rhe government, ihey became discontented and de¬ 
manded reforms. In response to this demand Draco, one of the 
A return* or magistrates, in 621 b,c + , put the laws into writing. 
His code was very harsh, as most ancient codes were, but [( was 
a step towards justice and democracy, because it enabled ail the 
people to know what the laws were. 

Industry and Trade. By industry and trade Athens grew 
rapidly. Coi ned money came into use. At heniuti potters export cd 
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fine vases anti jars. Wine and olive oil also became important 
products. Athenian ships went to Egypt, to Cyprus, to the Black 
Sea, and brought home grain. From Miletus came handsome 
woolen cloaks; bromeware from Chalcis, cups and vases from 
Corinth — many luxuries for the rich nobility. Unfortunately 
the importation of grain lowered the value of crops, and many of 
the Attic farmers fell into debt, lost their lands, and became 
tenants on the estates of the rich. Worse si ill. some of i hem had 
to mortgage themselves — they or their children beotuiic debL- 
slaves. 

Solon’s Reforms. Solon, a popular military lender, elected 
Archnii in 594 n.c., gave relief- A rich man himself, he neverthe¬ 
less sympathized with lire poor and desired to see fair play. With 
great courage he dared at one stmki’ iO free id! debt-slaves, cancel 
all mortgages on land, and forbid all debt-slavery in Lire future. 
Yet he did not go to the extremes that some of the poor desired. 
His reforms removed much injustice, admitted the common people 
to a Small share of political rights, but left most uf the government 
in the hands of the nobles who composed the Board of Archona 


and other councils. 

Parties and Tyrants. In spite of Solon's reforms and good 
advice, disorder arose in Attica. Sailors, fishermen, potters, anil 
other workmen joined in a political party called iho Shore. 
Rich noblemen, who owned the best lands, made another party 
called the 11 Plain." Then an ambit ious young man named PieUr 
trains (pf-sls'tm-tiis) headed a third party — discontented shep¬ 
herds, herdsmen, and small farmers dubbed the Hills. 

Pisistratus made his followers fair promises and made himself 
tyrant. That is, he seized control of the state, During the next 
thirty years he had many ups nod downs, and so had Athens, 
He was a military dictator most of the time. He did many fine 
things for agriculture, art, and literature. The Athenians were 
very religious, and Pisistratus sought popularity by increasing 
the splendor of ceremonies and festivals in honor of the gods and 
goddesses. 

The sons of Pisistratus were tyrants after him. They too were 
public-spirited and usually promoted the general welfare; but in 
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510 b.c., llie aristocrats, aided by Sparta, drove them out, and 
Athens again became an oligarchy. 

The Reforms of Cleisthenes, Nevertheless, the spirit of democ¬ 
racy was growing in Athens, and soon the " Shone ” party gained 
control and made their leader, Cleisthenes (kUs'ihft-ncz), absolute 
lawgiver- He may justly lie called the father of Greek democracy. 
He extended the rights of citizenship to more people, made a new 
and more democratic arrangement of tribes, created a represen¬ 
tative council, put the array on :i more popular basis, and instituted 
ostracism. The last was something like our modem recall, but 
more drastic. In ostracism, by vote, the citizens could exile any 
man they thought dangerous to the state. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Note the moaning of each or the following: (e) classical. 
W Sybarite, (e) oligarchy, (tf) aristocracy, (c) acropolis, (J) ardionj 
(tf) ostracism. 

2. Make [i list of tiling that the Greeks Inherited, 

3- Mlike a list of tliirigs that they originated. 

-1 Write a sentence on Hcllcn ; one on Helen. 

5. Name four Greek dialects. 

0, Mention mm& thipga (hat we owe to the Greeks, 

J - 1 he area of (he Black Sea is about lfio r EKK) square miles. Com¬ 
pare the size of Italy; of Lake Superior; of California. 

Name three famous lawgivers of Athens. 

9. List the persons who are named In Chapter V in connection with 
the Trojav War, indicating what each did. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1 ■ ^ hy (fid the Greek* count for *o much in civilization? 

2. From whom, especially, did the early Greeks learn much? 

3- hat do we usually mean by '* Homer ”? 

4. Where was Troy located ? 

5. As Greek colonies expanded, what grew with thorn? 

6. What famous city was typical of other Ionian Greek dtie$? 

4. what ffreat commercial city was near the Isthmus? 

H r Name and locate her greatest colony. 

W hat was * A Greater Greece r *l 

10. What Greek cities first used coins? 

11. Wlmt S ca was entirely surrounded by Greek colonies? 
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12, For what things was Sparta noted* 

13. Why do we make a special .-itudy of Alliens? 

14. What did “ tyrantoriginally mean ? 

15, Who was the Gist famous tyrant at Athens? 

tfi. What political spirit was growing at Athens by the 5th century 

17, What two women are named in. Chapter V? W hat goddesses? 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PERSIAN WAR AND THE TRIUMPH OF 
ATHENS 

The Persian Empire 

More Contrasts. The contrasts pointed out in Chapter V may 
aid us in understanding another — the contrast between the Greek 
city-states and imperial Persia. Persia was the greatest military 
empire to which western Asia had yet given birth (page S3), 
Against it, soon after 500 fu\, Athens and other Greek city-states 
had to fight for existence. The meaning of the struggle will not 
lie clear unless we understand how Greece and Persia differed, 
in character as well sis in size. 

The Greek city-states had borrowed the best that the older 
Cretan, Egyptian, arid West-Asiatic civilizations had to offer, and 
had produced a combination that was new and promising, vigorous 
anti growing. Thoj r were developing exquisite forms of art. and 
literature, new philosophies and sciences, and — in Athens — a 
new- form of government, the democratic city-state. Above all, 
the Greeks cherished the ideal of the free city-state, as opposed 
to the sword-ruled world empire. 

The Persians, like the Greeks, were heirs of the older civiliza¬ 
tions. They had some fine things in architecture and art, and some 
very efficient tilings in government and war; nevertheless, by 
our standards, they had chosen less wisely than had the Greeks: 
the Persian combination was different and less valuable. In 
writing they used cuneiform instead o f the western alphabet; in 
art they followed Assyria rather than Egypt. They were inferior 
in literature; and their ideal state was an empire under a military 
autocrat instead of a free state based on democracy. 

81 ! 
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Persia’s Military Imperialism. The Persians, like many other 
military nations in history, had a warlike aristocracy that scorned 
industry and commerce. Their method of pinning wealth and 
luxury Was by conquest rather than by commerce. Conquest 
brought them plunder and tribute from subject peoples, while it 
also satisfied their thirst for adventure and glory. 

Cyrus the Great. How Persia came into conflict with the 
Greeks will become clear if wc review the steps in the expansion 
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of the Persian Empire. The Empire was founded by Cyrusi the 
Great, who united Media with Persia in h.c., as noted in ( hap- 
ter III. He claimed Armenia and the eastern half of Anatolia, 
which had been a part of the Median Empire. His efforts to 
make good this claim led to the next great step, the conquest of 
Lydia and Ionia in western Asia Minor, m the years 546-6*0 u.c. 
He humbled Creeps (krP'sfis), ihe proud and wealthy king of 
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Lydia, and made his capital Sardis the scat of the Persian governor 
of western Asia Minor. Nest he conquered the Ionian cities 
{pape 75), one by one. They resisted, hut in vain. Had they all 
stood together against Cyrus, at one time, us Thales advised, they 
might perhaps have repelled him. They were forced to pay tribute, 
to furnish their quotas of men for the Persian army, and to accept 
Persian rule, but they were allowed to retain some measure of 
self-government, 

1 he conquest of Media was the first step in Persia’s imperial 
expansion , the annexation of Lydia and the Ionian cities was the 
second. The third was taken by Cyrus in 540-539, when he 
in varied Babylonia and captured the Babylonian king. This gave 
him not only Mesopotamia, but also Syria and Palestine, and the 
Phoenician cities with their warships. 

Cambyses, The next step was, naturally, to seize Egypt. 
The land of the Nile had been enjoying a period of revived pros¬ 
perity and power, since it had thrown olT Assyrian rule (page 51) 
more than a century earlier (651 ft. a). The Greeks had had much 
to do with ihe revival of Egypt. 1 heir trade in grain, oil, and wine 
had brought prosperity. Their soldiers, hired by the Egy ptians, 
formed the army of Pharaoh. Egy pt had been an ally of Croesus, 
though she had not helped him against the Persians. For that 
alliance, however, she was sewn to be punished. Cyrus was killed 
in battle before he could undertake the task, but Ids son Cambyses 
(kitm-bPsSz) tarried it out. Raising a large army, with camels 
to carry water across the deserts, Cambyses invaded Egypt, cap¬ 
tured the proud city of Thebes, and had himself crowned as Pharaoh 
of Egypt. Three years he remained on the Nile, endeavoring to 
enlarge Ids new province by adding Libya and northern Ethiopia. 

Darius. After Cambyses died for perhaps committed suicide) 
on his return front Egypt, an able and ambitious prince mimed 
Darius seized the throne. Rebellion after rebellion, it, distant 
parts of the Empire, be suppressed. Even to Egypt he went, put 
the suspected governor to death, and had himself crowned Pharaoh. 
The next year he led a great army across the Bosphorus into 
Europe, to chastise the Scythians (sTth'y&U), fierce tribesmen 
north of the Black Sira. The Scythians eludes I him, hut thus the 
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Persian Empire made its first assault upon Europe. The Orwk* 
in Asia Minor were already within its borders; those m Attica 
and adjacent dty-atatcs would soon fed its power. 

The Empire under Darius. The empire which was about to 
come to Krii* *ith the little Greek city-states was ibe Rmutest 
that the world had known. In Ada it stretched east as far as the 
Indus River; northward it reached to the Aral Sea, th; t aspun, 
and the Black Sea; west¬ 
ward it extended through 
Syria to the Modi terrancaii, 
and through Am* Minor to 
the ,%an. In Africa it 
included Egypt, with Libya 
and a part of Ethiopia. In 
Europe it had Thrace. 

This vast realm Darius 
had divided into sttfrejjrfs or 
provinces, each under a s®* 

(rap or governor responsible 
to himself. He built a sys¬ 
tem of roads leading out from 
SusUj his capital, with sta¬ 
tions at regular intervals 
where horses were kepi in 
readiness. When a messen¬ 
ger of the king came gallop¬ 
ing along, day or night, a 

fresh horse was ready. He , , - . 

mounted in hot haute and galloped on. It reminds us el •'» P»»! 
Eapress aumss the Hah* and the Reeky Mou.te.na m America, 
in modem times. Ordinary traveler, took three months 
"he lei* mile, front item tt> Sarii*but the khtfs messenger, 
eovered it in fourteen day, or leas. By the name 
the king's inspectors, theeouriem bearing reports from tlmantmp., 
the treasurers with tribute, and in lime of ear the kttigs nmiM. 

In anme things the Persian Emperors «m liberal. 1 hey d„ not 
uompel all theirsubjccts tn use the Penturn language or to adopt .he 
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Persian religion. For example, the king a Ho wed the Jews (page 52) 
to return to Palestine, and gave funds for rebuilding their temple. 
What the Persians wanted was not to spread their language or their 
religion, but to receive tribute. They demanded tribute in money, 
in grain and other products, and in military service. 

Greek against Persian 

The conflict between the Greeks and the Persian Empire began 
in the reign of Darius, not long after the year 500 b.c., while Sparta 
*** head of the Peloponnesian League (page 80), ami Athens was 
experimenting with the new democratic reforms of Cleist hones 
(page 84). The struggle began in a revolt of the Ionian cities, in 
Asia Minor. 

The Ionian Revolt. For more than forty years after Cyrus 
conquered them, the Ionian and other Greek cities of Aria Minor 
submitted rather tamely to Persian rule, paying tribute and pro¬ 
viding soldiers; but in 499 b,c. they organized a revolt. They 
captured Sardis, and by accident burned it. The Persians, of 
course, took vengeance. With armies on land and ships on sea, 
the climax was reached in 494 n.c. when Miletus, the pride of 
Greek Asia Minor, was besieged and captured, and moat of the 
men therein were butchered. 

Athens in Peri]. Athens and Eretrin had sent ships to aid the 
Ionia ns in their revolt against Persia. Besides, Hippius. who had 
been tyrant of Athens, appealed to the Persians to put him back. 

I hey agreed. Daritis sent a large army, in many ships, against 
Greece. Hipping came with them. 

Part of the Persian army Landed on the island of Eubren 
and attacked Kretria. Athens prepared to go to the relief of 
Eretria and also sent Philippides, a swift runner, to Sparta, 
asking aid. Philippides ran the 150 miles of rough country in 
48 hours, but the Spartans said they could not march until the 
full moon. 

While the hoptites (heavy-armed foot soldiers) of Athens, in 
number 10,000, were marching towards Erelria, word came that a 
large pari of the Persian army was landing at Marathon, about 
twenty miles across the hills from Athens. 
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Miltiades and Marathon. Speedily changing its course, the 
little Athenian army marched across lowiinis Marathon, toning 
down over the hills* they saw the Persian host landing on the plain 
below. The Persians outnumbered them, perhaps ten to one; 
and they were regarded as the best fighters in the world. It is no 
wonder that the little band «f Greeks hesitated. It was like David 
before Goliath, 

Then thp tragic news caunc that Erctrin hftd failltMH — nad been 
burned p and its people killed or deported, Xo^v the other Persian 
armv was free to come against Athens also. Delays were dan¬ 
gerous. Miltiades (mil-tl'd-dcz), one of the Athenian generals, 
persuaded the others to give battle. The command passed along, 
the hoplitos formed, standing close together, with their heavy 
shields overlapping and their long spears n bristling hedge in front. 
Down the hill and across the plain, they charged. 1 hey ran 
through the hail of Persian arrows until they came to close quarters; 
then the unarmored Persians broke and fled to i heir ships, 

Marathon, 490 n.c,, was one of the decisive battles of history. 
It was in September. The roads were probably hot and dusty, 
but the worn veterans of Marathon got back to Athens in time to 
meet the other Persian army before it landed. Taking a look at 
the long line of Greek spear*, the Persians turned their ships and 

sailed buck to Asia* , 

Athens was saved, but the victory was nol final. Although 
death cut short the revenge of Darius, hts son Xerxes (ssOrk'aez) 
succeeded him as king and prepared another army to invade Greece. 

Themistocles. While Xerxes was collecting hundreds of ships 
and thousands of soldiers from his vast empire for another attack, 
the Greeks were taking steps for defense. Some of them were. 
In some of the cities were political parties that actually advocated 
submission to Persia, believing that the safer con**, or because 
they hoped the Persians would favor ihem at the expense ol the.r 
political rivals. In Athens, for example, was a faction that looked 

to the P™ iii ns to restore HippLas, 

Athens was fortunate at this t ime in having an able and patriotic 
leader in Themistocles (the-mfs't^klcz). He had long advocated 
a navy for Athens, to guard and promote her commerce. Xow. 
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he said, a navy wax her Jjest- defense in this crisis. With much 
effort he persuaded (he Athenian Assembly to vote 100 talents of 
silver, which had been obtained from rich silver mines in Attica, 
for budding 2Q0 triremes. 

A trireme was a wooden warship about 130 feet long, rowed by 
170 oarsmen* who were seated in three rows. With its projecting 

metal-covered beak, it could 
rani an enemy ship; or if that 
did not succeed, the crew could 
use their spears and swords 
against the enemy crew, 

Athens and Sparta organized 
a Hellenic League against the 
Persians, and called a congress 
of Greek states at Corinth, 
to prepare plans for meeting 
Persia, Sparta was gtvan com¬ 
mand of the hint! forces. Moat 
of the city-states joined the 
League, but several held .aloof. 
Disunity was nearly always a 
great danger among the Greeks. 

Death at ThermopyUe. Dis¬ 
unity and treachery occasioned 
the most tragic, the most he¬ 
roic, episode of the war. In 
480, when Xerxes came down 
with his great host from the 
east and north, Leonidas (iMnT-dds), king of Sparta, with 10,000 
men, blocked the road at a pass called Thermopylae (thtjr-mdp'l-le). 
They were invincible to front attacks, bid a Greek traitor showed 
the Persian* a path around the mountain by which they could fall 
upon Leonidas from the rear. Sending most of his troops to meet 
this rear attack* Leonidas, with 300 Spartan* and 1100 other 
Greeks, held the pass against the host till every Spartan fell. 

" denied them victory, but crowned them with glorious 
immortality.” 
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Disaster at Athens. Triumphantly Xerxes advanced. Thebes 
imd other Greek cities in Ba*oiia (te-O'shJ-d) joined him. What 
should Athens do? The oracle of Apollo at Delphi Imd said, 

*' Trust your wooden walls.” Tbemistodes said that meant trie 
wooden walls of the triremes, and persuaded his people 10 abandon 
Athens and Attica for the navy. The women and children were 
sent to near-by islands, while nearly all the soldiers prepared to 
fight from the ships. The Persians overran At i iea ; they occupied 
Athens. The handful of Greeks who had remained at the Acropolis 
to defend its sacred temples were killed ; the temples were burned. 
Victory at Salamis. But when the Pereian admirals thought 
they had the little Greek flwt trapped in the narrow strait between 
the island of Salamis and the mainland, Tbemistodes gave them a 
aid surprise. Ho came out, not 10 flee, but to fight. The narrow 
space aided the small fleet. Xerxes, watching the battle f rom a hi 1., 
saw more than half of his ships rammed, sunk, or captured. 1 he 
battle of Salamis, fought Sept ember 23, 480 b.c., vindicated the 
policy of Tbemistoelcs and decided the war, _ 

Victory at Plataea. Xerxes despondently returned to Asia with 
most of his army, leaving only a third under his general, Mardonius, 
to continue the war. Mardonius tried diplomacy. Ho offered to 
give Athens her former land, to restore her temples, to ext nipt n r 
from penalties, and to accept her as a free ally of Persia. One 
Athenian politician favored considering the offer. He was l™hed, 
and the angTV women of Athens stoned his family to ten I . 
Athenians would not surrender. Mardonius burned the city. 
But the next year (470 B.c.) he was defeated by (lie Spartans and 
other Greek soldiers in a decisive battle at Platiea (pld-te'n). 

Syracuse and Carthage 

While Athens and Sparta were defending the Greek Peninsula 
against Persia, Syracuse and Acragas (ak'rd-gds) were defending 
western Hellas against Carthage, with equal success. 

Rivalries in Sicily. The city of Syracuse, in Sicily, as already 
observed (page 78), was the greatest colony of Corinlh. It was 
not always happy, however, though large and nr i. - 1 nn£ l!l ! lC 
when there was civil war in Syracuse between i if m!lS3< s an ic 
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classes, Gelou (jS'len), tyrant of the neigldioring Greek city o* 
Gob, stepped in with his soldiers and made himself tyrant of Syra¬ 
cuse also. To Syracuse he moved his court, with many of the 
aristocrats of GHn and other cities, for he was determined to make 
Syracuse the greatest of the Greek city-states, By building, for¬ 
tifying, promoting commerce, enlarging the navy, and by mar¬ 
riage alliance with Aeragas, tlie chief Greek city on the south coast 
of Sidly, he succeeded utmost loo well. 

Iihegium (rf'jl-Qm), another Greek city, just across the strait in 
Italy, became very jealous and tried to form a strong alliance against 
Syracuse and Acragaa. Not linding support enough in *' Greater 
Greece, site resorted to the desperate and dangerous expedient of 
calling in a foreign power to aid her against her fcllow-G reeks. 

The Carthaginian Peril. That power was Carthage, the great 
Phoenician city on the sidjaeent coast of Africa, center of a com¬ 
mercial empire (page 49). As an enemy, it might well be* feared 
It had one of the strongest fleets in the Mediterranean, and an 
army of fierce barbarians. And Carthage was ambitious for 
conquest. 

The Greek Victory, But when the test came, at Itimera 
(him/or-fi), on the north coast of Sicily, where Carthago had landed 
a large army, the armies of Syracuse and Aeragas were victorious. 
One lone ship escaped to carry back to Carthage t he tale of disaster. 

1 he battle of Himcra r4S0 b.c.), fought on the same day us the 
bun!*' of Saliimis, freed the western Greeks from the Carthaginian 
menace for seventy years, jus I as SaJamis saved Athens and her 
neighbors from Persia. 

The Athenian' Empire 

Effects of Victory. Among the effects of the war against Persia 
three are especially worthy of note; (1) Deep gratitude to the 
god* and goddesses, especially Zeus and Athena, which expressed 
itself in art and literature. For example, the spoils of victory 
were used to rebuild the ruined Acropolis; Persian weapons were 
cast into a gigantic bronze statue or Athena ; a splendid painting 
was made of the battle of Marathon. (2) Victory meant freedom 
fttid wider scope for Greek commerce, and therefore prosperity. 
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(3) The growing prominence and influence of Athens. This l bird 
result fills a large place in history* we ^hnll see. 

Sparta's Failure. In spite of the laurels Athens had won at 
Marathon and Sul urn is, Sparta was still regarded as the sword of 
Greece, The Spartans had led to victory at Plates* But Mara¬ 
thon and Salandfi and Platsea, while they saved the Greek Penin¬ 
sula, did not free or safeguard the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 
Those cities mill feared the Persians. For help they looked west¬ 
ward, especially to Sparta. But Sparta did not possess the sea- 
power or the farseeing statesmanship to free or defend them. 
Besidesj. she angered them by her altitude. 

Spartan indifference was Athenian opportunity, Athens could 
step forward am protector of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. 
Xu sooner was the leadership of Greek forces in the .Egean relin¬ 
quished by Sparta shun it was taken up by Athens, 

The Delian Confederacy* To pay the expenses of defending the 
-Egcivn against Persia, Athens formed with the Ionian cities of the 
islands and the adjacent Asian coast a league, the Confederacy 
of Debs, in 477 ii.u. It was so called because the treasury was 
to be kept on the little island of Delos, and meetings of the League 
were to be held there. Each city-state in the League was to remain 
independent, with its own government. The chief function of die 
League was to maintain a fleet of 200 triremes. Athens and a 
few other of the larger states would contribute ships and men, 
while smaller ones, unable to equip warships, would make payments 
in money. 

The Athenian Empire. Gradually* however, the Delian Con¬ 
federacy was transformed into an Athenian Empire. One by one* 
states that at first had furnished ships and men, found it more 
convenient to contribute money, leaving to Athens the mote ardu¬ 
ous and dangerous duties of naval defense, T lie leadership as well 
as the fighting fell more and more to the lot o i Athens. In some 
oases member states rebelled. They were subdued and reduced to 
the position of tribute-paying dependencies. The treasury was 
removed from Delos to Athens. The T-gean became an Athenian 
lake. The sea-power of Athens increased, anti with it her com¬ 
merce expanded. 
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Athens Fortified and Beautified, Defensive walls were built 
around Alliens. Not only the city, but also Piraeus (pl-re'Cis), 
the port of Athens, was surrounded by walls. Later, Athens and 
Pirjrus, not quite five miles apart, were connected by a wide lane, 
walled in. As long as the Athenian navy ruled the seas, food 
could be brought to Ptr&us and thence to Athens, while soldiers 
EVardcd the “ l/>ng Walls." At the same time mueh wealth was 
expended in adorning the city of Athens with splendid buildings, 
beautiful paintings, and rare sculpture. Doubtless some of the 
money from the treasury once at Delos was used in such wise. 

Four Men. The chief leader in making Athens a great sea- 
power ami in fortifying the city was that same Themistodcs who 
led to victory at Salamis, His genius lay in the keen vision with 
which he saw prises to which others were blind. And there was 
Aristides “ the Just," who at first opposed T hernia tocles, but later 
worked with him, especially in arranging ihe details of the Delian 
Confederacy. The ablest admiral of Athens, and a popular states¬ 
man, was Cimon. He was a son of Miitiades, hero of Muralhon. 
When Cimon was an official of state he carried out plans for adorn¬ 
ing Alliens. For instance, he enlarged the Acropolis and set upon 
it a great bronze statue of Athena. 

The fourlti eminent man was Pericles, a grandson of Clcisthencs. 
Pericles was much younger than the other three just named. He 
came into public life about 465 b.o., in time to take up the mantles 
they were laying aside. And we might utmost say, he took up the 
mantles of them all. His leadership at Athens was so important 
fora third of a century that historians give the period his name. 

The Age of Pericles 

Pericles, About 461 n.r,, when Pericles became the leader of 
Athens, he was probably not more than thirty years old. He was 
a democratic aristocrat. Like other Athenian leaders of his day, 
he weis noble by birth and wealthy by inheritance, His education 
included gymnastic (mining, of course, singing to the accompani* 
moot of the lyre, literature, philosophy, and the principles of argu¬ 
ment, His career was most notable. He extended the naval 
and commercial policy of Themistocles, carried out tile artistic 
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Ideas of Cbnon, and completed the democratic program of Ueis- 
tbenesv As an orator, he excelled them all. As a persuasive 
leader of the people, he stands almost alone in history. 

Pericles was in one sense the “political boss of Athens, >m 
he was much more than that. He held high offices, but his power 
depended not so much on his official positions as on bis influence 
over the Assembly; and this depended cm his eloquence and 
popularity. He was no weak 
flatterer, but a statesman cou~ 
riLgcous enough to oppose and 
even to auger the people when 
necessary. 

The Athenian Democracy. 

The city-stEite of Athens was 
a direct democracy, not a dele 
gated democracy, such as we 
have in our modem states. In 
one of our states, with a large 
number of voters, several mil¬ 
lions perhaps, we must do nearly 
all public bustness through dele¬ 
gates — it is impossible lor all 
the citizens to come together at 
one place, Athens, having a 
small territory and a small pop¬ 
ulation, could be almost a pure Pehjcleb 

or direct democracy. To be 

sure, it would have been very difficult for all of the 50,000 or more 
citizens of Athens to take pari in one public assembly ; but usu¬ 
ally while nil hud the right to attend, only a minority actually 


did attend. 

The Assembly, The mainspring of the Athenian government 
was the Assembly, consisting, in theory at least, of all the aniens. 
The Assembly had the final decision on treaties ami on war and 
peace : and could remove an official from office or condemn iim 
to death. The details of government were left mainly to a smaller 
body, t he Council of 500, chosen annually by lot. Both the Assem- 
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bty Eind the Council turned over much important work to juries 
or committees. 

The Junes, the juries ami committees were usually chosen by 
ot The i Qriefl w<in? consisting of 401, SOI, or even mom 
mem bore. I he man on (rial pleaded his own case, though his 
speech might be written by a lawyer. Any citizen could propose 

,l 1 m [ M ' Assembly; but usually after discussion a bill was 
refereed to a jury ior final decision. 

The Generals. The chief officials were the ten Generals. Peri¬ 
cles was a General most of the years he was in public life The 
Generals were elected annually by the Assembly. So also was 
I he superintendent of the water supply. All other officials were 
cnisen bv lot. I'lie Generals commanded the army and naw 
and also had charge of foreign affairs, 

Athenian Principles. About the year 430 u.c. Pericles delivered 
an oration m honor of the Athenian soldiers who had fallen in war 
and therein he stated some of i he principles of Athenian democracy! 
a. follow* . \\ hile the law secures equal justice to all alike in 

their private disputes, the claim of excellence is also recognised, 
ami when a citizen is »n any way distinguished, ho is preferred 
to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but as the reward 
ot merit. ... To avow poverty with us is no disgrace; the 
rue disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid it,” ... “ Wc regard 
a man whEmkrsim interest in public affaire as ausci^chanicter.'- 
n Ti ScI ? 0ol | Of Heil as.” Pericles termed Athens the 

, tft n !inf * 11 was 11 school in a very real way, and in 

i i orem ways. Its children from an early age were educated for 
good citizenship, Citizens of other states came to Athens to see 
nnd in learn. And we to-day, in studying Greek his Lore, select 
Athens as the one city from which we can learn most. 

usic and Drama. In Athens education in liierature and music 
was connected with the public religious festivals, of which there 
were about sixty during each year. Some of tile chief festivals 
“^rakd ™>l only } Jy precessions, athletic contests, and 
■porls, but also by public choral singing and the acting of dramas 
New plays were presented at each festival, and authors were in 
k nvfthy ' Some of the greatest dramatists of all time wrote 
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at Athens in anti near the Ago of Pericles. vEscfaylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides excelled in tragedy; Aristophanes was peerless in 
cormdy. 

Art and Artists. The finest buildings at Athens were the tem¬ 
ples, and of them the most famous is the Parthenon, the temple of 
Athena, which was built on the Acropolis in the time of Pericles, 



Theater of Dio.\v*Uft at Atsepjb 

This theater. tm the riopt# of the Athenian Acropolis wb But* built with noodtii 
«H.Mta sm »S sliips U wbJ rebuilt an itflno in the £>th century u.c. It btJd I4 P HXKJ 
^eeintunh 

and which still stands there, though in ruins. Numerous master¬ 
pieces were produced in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Athens was a real jiri galtcry, and the Acropolis wn^ ihu center. 
Many grej±t artists worked at Athens, but the chief was Phidias, 
a friend and agent of Pericles. 

History and Historians. Among the foreigners who came to 
Athens within this period was Herodotus, M father of history, 
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who wrote sin account of the Persian War, ami of the deeds and 
customs of the " barbarian " peoples of the countries round about. 
To the Greeks, all non-Greeks were “barbarians.” Thucydides 
(ihO-std'T-dcz), a younger historian whose fame rivals that of 
Herodotus, was a native Athenian, His great- work was a history 
of the war between Athens and Sparta. In that he records the 
“ Funeral Oration ” of Pericles, referred to above. 



This h ft nbKmpb of JV mrulcl shewing how the buiklinjr praluihly looted in the 
Ab# i J prielep. At preftfGt this Ijd-autiful Icmsulw sliidil^ in ruins* lmi ftbottni in the 
picture of 1 hf on |sajre SI- Thi- Puri hen up t™ the mo*i \XTiocl exiunple of 

tto Dtode Blyh of Greek archilttHlirc- It was built under the direction of Phidi-Ltf 
oeid of the KTnatUt Crt^ek artL^rs, while PcdclH ruled Athens. 

Pindar’s Poetry. The chief lyric poet of the age, Pindar, was 
not an Athenian, but a citizen of Thebes, rival and often enemy of 
Athens. This Thebes was a Greek city of Breotia, nol the Egyp¬ 
tian Thebes, Pindar came to Athens to study music under famous 
teachers there, and he praised Athens with an eloquence that a 
native could not have excelled. The Athenians so appreciated his 
poetry' and his praise that they elected him their sponsor in Thebes, 
presented him with a large sum of money, and erected his statue 
in Athens. 

Limitations of Athenian Democracy. Women had no political 
rights in Athens. The very poor (the thfL'n) could be citizens, if 
their parents were citizens, and could sit in the Assembly; but 
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they could not hold the higher offices. A large pari of the popula¬ 
tion, perhaps half, were slaves, with no political rights. Neither 
could aliens, no matter how long resident in Athens, how skilled, 
wealthy, or cultured, take any part in government. Citizenship 
was hereditary. 

Nome one said < hut Athens was a democracy ruled by its ablest 
citiaen. More truly, it was an aristocracy ruled by its ablest 



"The Trance Vtaaa tf 
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citizen. At the same time, tills aristocratic democracy w as imperial 

— it was the head of an empire. 

Athenian Expansion. Under Pericles the Delian Confederacy 
(page 95) was not only transformed into an empire ruled by Athens, 
but the empire was widely extended. It was made to include 
Thrace, the Hellespont, and the Black Sea. At tire same time it 
was expanding in the Greek Peninsula, Boeotiu, incir,. /><ri, 
Achata, and other states were secured i\s allies or dependencies. 

The Peloponnesian War. All this was a cliallcnge to Sparta, 
long the leader of the Grwk states, Athens gave an occasion lor 
war by aiding Corcyra, a colony of ( orinth, against t is mot er 
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city. Corinth wits a member of the Peloponnesian League (page 
80) ; so Athens had Sparta, Corinth, and all their allies arrayed 
against her, Athens ruled the wares, bat her enemies were 
stronger on land. 

The Defeat of Athens. The war draggid on for twenty-seven 
years, 431 to 404 n o, Pericles died in 429, Colonies revolted; 
Persia lent aid to Spsrta. In defeat and despair the proud city 
of Athena finally accepted terms that required her to tear down her 
Long Walla, reduce her fleet to twelve i^hips, and acknowledge the 
leadership of Sparta m war and peace. 

The decisive incidoni of the war was probably the Sicilian Expe¬ 
dition, in 415 b.c., when a large fleet that Athena sens against. 
Syracuse {page 93), the great colony of t !orinth f failed disastrously- 

The Empire That Endures. The empire founded on ships and 
swords had come to an end ; hut something remained more impor¬ 
tant than ships, naval supremacy, or massive walls. The states* 
men of fifth-century Athens had built an empire of the mind. 
Though in questions of war and peace Athens was reduced to a 
vassal of Sparta, in questions of art and literature, philosophy 
and science, the greatness of Athens contLnued. Her artistic 
and intellectual empire spread in the ancient world farther than 
the ship® of Themis odes or Pericles had ever sailed, and it endures 
in all the modern world as a priceless heritage. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Note difference? between the Greek city states and Persia. 

2. Write five sentences on the Persian Empire under Darius. 

3. (a) In & narrow column at the left write the following dates 

(all rc.c.); 490, -tiSfl,, 479 h 477 P 431, 4l5 p 404 (h) in n wider column at 

the right indicate something notable for each year. 

4. Define (a) sat rap f (b) hoplite, (c) thetas, (d) trireme. 

5. Write a paragraph about each of the following: Themistocles, 
Aristides, Cimon, Pericles. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1 + What is meant by 11 The Persian War Jl ? 

2. In what earlier connection did we learn of King Cyrus? 

3. Who was Caiubyses? Darius? 


4. 

5. 
0. 

7. 

8. 
9 , 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
Hi. 
17. 
IS. 
19, 
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What was the Persian " pony express ”? 

What brought an the war of Persia against Greece. 

Who was Philippines? 

Why b Marathon famous? Thermopylae Sal amis. 

What Persian king went home in disappointment? 

What two decisive battles were fought on the same day/ 

How did victory over the Persians affect Athens? 

What was the Delian Confederacy? 

What did it become? How? 

What do we mead by " 1 lie Ago of I orioles • , 

What kind of government had Athens during the Age ot Pericles: 
Of what organization was Athens at the same time the head. 
Who called Athens the “ School of Hellas " ? ^ by? 

Who was Sophocles? Herodotus? Pliuhas? Pmdar? 

What was the Peloponnesian War? How did it result. 

Wlial Athenian empire was overthrown? W hat one endures i 
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CHAPTER TO 


GREEK EXPANSION AND ALEXANDER'S 
CONQUESTS 

Falling Walls l\ t the Hellenic World 

The Hellenic World, It is important to remember that the 
Greek or Hellenic world included not only Athens with her depend¬ 
encies in the ,-Egean, but also hundreds of other Greek cit ies, many 
of them on lhe Greek Peninsula, many on the coasts of the Black 
Sea p others in Sicily* in Southern I Inly* and even a few 31 a far west 
as the Mediterranean shares of France and Spain, In any one of 
scores of Greek cities we could study government, architecture, 
sculpture, or the growth of literature and thought. We have 
selected Athens only because she excelled her rivals. 

Crumbling Walls. Following defeat in 404 d.c., the walls of 
Athens were torn down. Without thought or intention on the 
part of anyone, the removing of those walls symbolized a great 
change 1 hnt w?ls mining over the Hellenic world. Other Greek 
ritiea, hundreds of them, had their walls, like Athens. Those city 
walls had been a protection, and city patriotism had grown strong 
within them, But walls confine els well as protect. Hellenic 
cult ure did not reach its wider world until mati 3 f w&llfi were broken 
down. The walls of stone were not always removed, hut .spiritual 
widIs were weakening and falling. The spiritual walls of city 
independence, of a patriotism that reached no farther than the eye 
could see, of a culture that cared more for the local acropolis than 
for the whole world outside — such spiritual walls were crumbling 
during the period in which the stone walls of Athens were tom 
down. 

In other words, HcIIceuc civilization was ceasing to t>e a city- 
state civilization. It was expanding. It was becoming national 

im 
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and international- Particularly is this true of the 4th and 3d 
centuries nx. The process may be seen in political life as well as 
in other forms of ac¬ 
tivity, Moreover, 
just as the demand 
that abolished Athens' 
stone walls came from 
outside, so some of the 
forces that brought 
about this spiritual ex¬ 
pansion came from the 
outside. 

Tendency toward 
Union. Some steps in 
political expansion, 
the joining of city- 
states into larger units* 
began before the 4th 
centur> r bx t Even be¬ 
fore the Persian War, 
as we know, Sparta 
had formed her Pch*- 
potmeaLon League, fed¬ 
erating a number of 
states* under her mili¬ 
tary leadership (page 
80). Athens, after the 
defeat of the Persians, 
had united the cities 
of the /Egeun under 
her control (pages 95, 

101), More than one 
Statesman had dreamed 
of going a step farther, 
and bringing the rival 
leagues, along with other Greek cities, into some plan of harmony. 


A Greek Athlete 

The DiMobofaM or diflcu^iAiDiiwr. curved in \ht 
5th ce-mtmy b.c. bp Myron. urbaw tamo rivd«*tl thaL 
n( Phid ha, Diacu«M hrowin g wu one of tin? a iblfrlio 
central# in ibe Olympian Kntiil*, hol.l at tHrmpift 
ohm id four years. RunmiiRr wrestling. boxiDKi 
jnmjtfaifc and chariot'-™an r were immi? of tlw other 
contest*. Athletes from all Greek: cith* competed 
for tbc prke«, and to win the victor = olive crown W8I 
rcjriirdod oh. 4i an promo honor- 


if not actual federation. 
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Religion, language, and habits favored such harmony. Indeed, 
in these things a cultural unity of the Greeks already existed. 
Zeus and the other chief gods were worshiped among nearly all the 
Greeks, To the religious festivals at Olympia in honor of Zeus, us 
well as to the Py Lilian games at Delphi in honor of Apollo, Creek 
cities far and wide sent their rrpreflentatives. 

Obstacles to Union, Yet in spite of these and other bonds of 
likeness the Hellenic cities remained keenly conscious of their 
differences; and instead of uniting they fought the dUaslrous 
Peloponnesian War, 431-104 h,c. 

Disunity was always, in ancient times, a political weakness of the 
Greeks; and they suffered for it more than once. There were two 
main reasons for the persistent disunity and conflict in the Hellenic 
world. One was that even when a number of cities were united 
Under a strong power such as Athens or Sparta, the weaker cities 
were more or less discontented, cherishing hopes of freedom. The 
other reason was that several cities aspired at the same time m the 
place of leadership, l 1 hey checked one another, anti each had its 
following, Sparta might subdue her neighbors in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus; Athena might unify her neighbors in the /Egean; and 
Syracuse might unify most of Sicily ; but no one of them could 
unite the whole Greek world. The defeat of Athens in t he Peloj>ou- 
nesinn War left Sparta the strongest state in eastern Hellas, and 
Syracuse the strongest in western Hellas. But Sparta then had 
her difficulties with weaker slates ^uch 21 * Athens, Thebes, Corinth, 
and Argos, as well as with the great Persian Empire; and Syracuse 
had her local rivals, 21 nd the Carthaginians as well, to oppose her 
authority. 

Rivalries Within. If it had not been for Carthage, Syracuse 
might have succeeded in the west. The Carthaginians had been 
defeated by Syracuse and Acragas at Himora, 21 s we recall, in 480 
s c., and for seventy yearn Sicily had breathed freely {page 94) + 
But in 409 b,c, the menace of Africa again cast its shadow over the 
island. A huge Carthaginian fleet swooped down on the Sicilian 
coast, destroyed two Greek cities, butchered the male inhabitants, 
and sailed back to Carthage in triumph with thousands of Greek 
women and tons of loot. Three years later another Greek city in 
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Sicily was destroyed in the same savage fashion* Ail western 
Sicily was falling into Carthaginian hands, 

Dionysius Dictator, In 405 uc.> a young army officer, Dio- 
nyghie, taking advantage of the situation, made himself tyrant of 
Syracuse* Resides power for himself, he had two aims : (1) To free 
Sicily from Carthage ; (2) to unite western Hellas under Syracuse. 
With a great army he fought Carthage and got control of all Sicily 
except the western tip of the island. In e lie intervals l>elwcen his 
wars with Carthage he extended his power into Italy, conquering 
the whole toe of the I (Lilian bout. Still farther he reached out, to 
found settlements on the Adriatic coast and control the Adriatic 
trade, and nlao to establish his power in the islands of Corsica and 
Elba, 

Under the dictatorship of Dionysius Syracuse was Incoming the 
center of western Hellas, But his cruelty, his high taxes, his lack 
of respect for the temples, and his habit of using non-Greeks in the 
army made him unpopular* He died in 367 B*m, and soon there¬ 
after his empire collapsed, leaving western Hellas disunited* 

Sparta's Failure. In eastern Hellas, also, union failed. Fur a 
third of a century following her victory in Hie Peloponnesian War, 
Sparta was powerful hut unpopular* She insisted on setting up 
oligarchies in Athens and other dependent cities, in place of the 
democracies that had existed ihere. This aroused hatred of 
SparWs leadership. Also, by her alliances with Persia, Sparta lose 
the confidence of other Greek cities to such an extent that to them 
her headship became a bitter mockery. 

Rebellion inevitably followed. In 371 b c. Thebes, under her 
military genius, Epaminonda*, in the battle of Leucira (lOk'trd), 
broke the Spartan line anti the Spartan power. Then for a fcv T 
years Thebes was the leading state in eastern Hellas ; but soon the 
old story was repeated : rebellion* war, disunion, 

A Conqueror from Without In these chronic wars the city- 
states of the Greek Peninsula were bleeding themselves white and 
exhausting iheir manhood. Once I he rivalry of city-states had 
been the great spur of Greek civilisation * it had led to excellence in 
athletic and literary contest, as well as in government ; but in 
the 5th and 4th centuries b.c** the spur became u sword. Com- 
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petition became chronic war. Not until Philip of Maccdon con¬ 
quered tbc Greek Peninsula, in 338 b.c., were the wars among (lie 
Greek cities checked, and then it was not for long. (See page 110-J 

Political and Social Changes, Before taking up the story of 
Macedonian conquests, we shall note the political., economic, 
an is tic, anil intellectual changes that took place in the 4th cenl ury, 
before the end of Greek independence. 

For example, the old idea that a state's army should consist of its 
own citizens was disappearing, and in many Greek states soldiers 
who were not citizens were being hired for the wars. In poliiics 
the aristocratic families no longer held all the chief offices. 
Leaders were arising from the common people and catering to the 
desires of the masses. Economic changes help to explain these 
political tendencies. The i>oor had increasing reasons for discon¬ 
tent. They found prices and the cost of living increasing, while 
they viewed the leisure and luxury of the rich. 1 he purchasing 
power of money shrank as the quantity in circulation expanded. 
Another cause of high prices was the fact that Athens and many 
other cities depended more and more on imported foods. More¬ 
over, big merchants often attempted tr> corner the market and 
raise prices. 

Another important change was the constant growth of slavery. 
In fourth-century Athens considerably more than half of the 
population were slaves. 

Hellenic culture — art, architecture, oratory, science, and 
philosophy —as well as politics and economics, reflected the 
changes that were coining over Greek life in this period. 

Hellenic Culture in the Fourth Century b.c. 

The New Spirit In Art. The old restraint and severity melted 
into grace and freedom. Sculptors and architects were no longer 
employed chiefly on temples. Instead, they spent more of their 
time on private houses, tombs, and theaters. More statues ot 
living men were made, and fewer of the gods. Even the gods were 
made more human. Praxiteles (prttk-elt'64**) and other great 
sculptors preferred to chisel lifelike figures of HcrmE fc s and Ap iro- 
dkc (tfifrdf'tt), the types of masculine and feminine beauty, 
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rather than the stiffly armored Athena or the solemn Olympian 
Zeus. Seme critics believe that the Aphrodite of Melos, usually 
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called the Venus de Milo, be¬ 
longs to the period ive are 
studying. 

The pa intern of this period 
are said to have eclipsed all 
previous ones, but we cun my 
very little of their picture* be¬ 
cause so few t except- those on 
vases, have been preserved. 

Architects of this period 
erected larger and more highly 
decorated buildings, liarlier 
Greek temples as a rule had 
been relatively small and re¬ 
markably simple in design — 
one-storied oblong structures 
with rows of columns or pillars 
at the ends or on all four sides. 
Of such, the Parthenon was the 
finest example. Prior to the 
4th century i he style of column 
most used was of the “ Doric 
Order*” It w F as rather plain 
ami heavy, but well propor¬ 
tioned and gracefully tapering 
towards the top. In the 4th 
century, however, the “ Ionic 
Order,” which had grown up in 
Asia Minor, became popular, 
Ionic columns were more slen¬ 


der, did not taper, and I heir bases and capitals were ornamented 
A third style, which became most popular in later centunes t was 
the fcC Corinthian Order/ 1 with taller columns and richly carved 
capitals in imitation of acanthus leaves. The illustration on the 
nest page show r s these different order*. 
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Literature in Transition, jEschylus* Sophocles, Euripides, ;tnd 
Aristophanes had made Athens the home of the theater, but twa 
changes were taking place : (1) The drama was becoming less 

religious, even daring to poke fun at the polsticlans and fads of ibe 
time ; (2) theaters were being built in other cities. By the end oi 
the century we find theaters in the larger Hellenic cities all over the 
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civilized Mediterranean world, and Greek actors performing not 
only the classics of the preceding century but also many new plays* 
The theater had become a general feature of Greek city life. 

Oratory. The highest development of Greek oratory came iu 
the 4th century, just before the Greek cities lost their inde¬ 
pendence. Popular government and the use of juries called forth 
skill in public speaking, and ambitious young men at Athens, 
Syracuse, and other cities often spent years in training for legal and 
political life. Their courses of study included politics, history, and 
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literature as well as the art of eloquence. The greatest Greek 
orator, perhaps the greatest of all orators in history, was Demos¬ 
thenes (3S4-322 Horn of a wealthy family, but defrauded 

of his fortune by lus guardians, and brought up as a weakling wit h- 
out tiie training usually given Greek boys, he set his heart and will 
to the aim of becoming an effective orator. Many stories in later 
ages were told about him — hotv he spoke with pebbles in his 



I’uviSG Jacks with Knockceboxes 
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mouth to cure dpfccts in his speech, how ho shouted against the 
roaring sea to strengthen his voice. He finally won his suit n p«ii«a. 
his dishonest guardians. Then he became a professional writer of 
speeches for other men who had to plead before juries. He became 
the leading statesman of Athens, With logic that went straight 
as shafts of light and words that stuck in the mind like bark'd 
arrows, he tried to awaken the old public spirit in Athens. He 
denounced the indifference and corruption that were invading 
political life. He pointed out the menace of barbarian conquest. 
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especially from M&cedon in the north; and he utkciI AiLiens to 
stand strong its the loader of the Cirroka against Philip, ting of 
Maccibn. (See page 116.) 

The most famous orations of Demosthones, though perhaps not 
his beat, arc his " Philippics," those aimed at Philip, and calling 
upon the Greeks for a united front against Philip, ihe Greek 
stutofl, however, were conquered by Philip, and Demosthenes bo 
came an exile from his native land. 

Science. Most remarkable progress wjis made in Greece dur¬ 
ing the 4th century n,e. in science, philosophy, and ethics. One 
reason for this was the growing contact with the older civiUnilioiis 
of Egypt and western Asia, One direction which new thought 
took was an attempt to explain the world in terms of a few simple 
elements or principles. A popular theory was that all thing* arc 
made of four elements. Hot, Cold, Wet, and Dry, represented by 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth ; and that Love and Strife arc the 
forces that make these elements combine or separate. 

In wtronomy, mathematics, and mcdicino real progress w as 
made. Eclipses were predicted and their causes ascertained. 
Following Thales (page 77), Pythagoras (pl-thftg'O-rife) and others 
discovered most of the facts that are taught to-day in element ary 
geometry. In medicine Hippocrates (hl-pdk'rd-tcsj anil others 
laid some sound foundations. Hippocrates (460-377 r.c.) is still 
called the H Father of Medicine," Though he was handicapped by 
a luck of chemistry and by the fact that in his day it was believed 
wrong to dissect dead bodies, he sought natural remedies, such as 
rules of hygiene, dieting, drugs, and surgery, declaring that " every* 
illness has a natural cause.” 

Philosophy and Philosophers. Greek teachers of oratory, law’, 
morals, and religion in the 4lb. century were usually culled Sophints, 
from the Greek word aopkia, "wisdom.’' They claimed to be 
teachers of wisdom. No doubt they sometimes did not get much 
credit, and we to-day an; in the habit of looking upon “ sophistry’ ” 
with reproach, yet many of them wore worthy men. They often 
traveled and taught in different countries. They were the wor d s 
first professional teachers of political and social science, as well as 
of eloquence. 
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Throe gnull teachers of that time whom we usually term philoso¬ 
phers, not sophists, were Socrates, Plato* and Aristotle. Socrates 
(469 399 u.c.) was a pioneer* Hie teacher of Plato* and through him 
of Aristotle a bo. Socrates was not a professional teacher, working 
for pay. He was a courageous seeker after troth. Day after day 





he walked a ltd taught in the Athenian market place, questioning 

and teaching rich and poor 
alike. He was misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented* 
and finally put to death by 
the slate. 

Plato (427-347 rs r c.) was 
Socrates' greatest pupil. 
He became a famous 
teacher and writer He 
put forth the interesting 
theory that the things we 
see and feel are but im¬ 
perfect copies of t he perfect 
and eternal Ideas; and 
that the chief Idea is God* 
Creator of the wo rich 
One of Plato's important 
achievements was the 
founding of a school or col¬ 
lege, in the suburbs of 
Socrates Athens, known as the 

Academy. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.c.)> Plato's greatest pupil, is often called the 
fi Stagirite/ 1 from his birthplace Stagira, in Maccdon. He founded 
a new school which was called the Lyceum. His disciples were 
often spoken of as “ Peripatetics * F (walkers), because Aristotle so 
frequently walked as he taught them. Aristotle wrote books on 
almost all kinds of science. His greatness was not merely in his 
broad knowledge, but also in his accurate methods of study and hia 
logical style of thought. He wrote a hook on logic* correct think¬ 
ing, that has never been excelled. He was venerated as “ the 
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philosopher T ' for almost two thousand years after his death, and 
his works am still read with admiration by many students. 

Summary. Although the 4th century b.c. witnessed the politi¬ 
cal decline and finally the conquest of the Greek city-states by 
a foreign power, t lie 
period bore rich fruit 
in paint mg, sculpture, 
and architecture; in 
literature, in medicine, 
in mathematics, and 
in philosophy. Greek 
eivili nation was grow¬ 
ing vigorously. It was 
reaching over and be- 
yond the walls of the 
old city-states. Next 
we shall see how the 
walls were broken 
down, and how Greek 
civilization expanded 
into the larger realm 
that was won by Alex¬ 
ander the Great.. 

The Empire of Alex¬ 
ander the Great 

M ace don and Philip, 

Tile Greek city-states 
were conquered by a 
kingdom of which liltie 
had been heard before 
the middle of the 4th 
century ex. That kingdom was Macedon or Macedonia, by she 
Greeks considered " barbarian, 11 backward, ^°d rude ; but its 
people had learned enough from the Greeks to conquer them. And 
when Macedon established a world empire, it was Greek culture 
that pjevaded in the empire 
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A young Macedonian prince, Philip byname, had been taken as a 
hostage to Thebes, and there held three years while Thebes was the 
chief fighting state of Greece, Philip admired the wealth and 
culture of Thebea, but above all her army. He liked (he fighting 
phalanx of Epammondas, When he became king of Maccdon he 

trained his fool soldier? 
to fight in phalanx; 
hut he gave them longer 
spears — twenty-four 
feet in length! And he 
trained his cavalry to 
sweep in on the flunk* as 
the enemy broke* and 
rout them. 

Philip and Greece. 
With his superior army* 
and with a plentiful 
supply of gold from 
mines in Thrace, Philip 
bended southward. 
Thessaly* Thrace, and 
the Greek states, one 
after another, bowed 
before 1dm. Demos¬ 
thenes stirred up A the* 
nian patriotism. 
Athens* al the head of 
a federation of Greek 
cities* raised an army* 
but it was no match for 
Philip's heavy phalanx and thundering cavalry. Ai the battle of 
Chaeronea (kfer'O-nB'd)* in 338 n.c.* the Greeks were badly defeated 
This battle was decisive* but it did not end Greek civic life or 
Greek history. The Greek cities were still allowed local self- 
government ; and Greek culture was given to the world. What 
Ghyeronea did end was Greek disunity* — ami that only for a short 
time, Philip compelled the forma lion of a Hellenic League* with 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT 






Battle of Iaaff* 

An indent Greek trade, reprowntinR the defeat of the Peraiomt by Akuder lb„ 

Gmt 

Aristotk, the most renowned of the Greek philosophers. So worm 
was Alexander's admiration for Greek culture that he dreamed not 
only of eonqueri ng t he world but also of Hellenixing i t. fhe Homeric 
warrior Achilles was his hem, He could bo ruthless and cruel, yet 
he had respect for the religion well as the genius of his F<w s. As 
an instance, in suppressing the rebellion of rhehes soon after he 
came to the throne, he sold the people as slaves and demolished the 
city — all except the temples and the house of the poet Pmdar, 
Asia Minor and Syria. With only 30,000 nr 40,000 soldiers he 
invaded Asia Minor, pausing near the site of ancient I my to lay 
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a federal congress in which cads state waif represented. Thus 
united under Maoedon, the Greeks became a great power. They 
formed a large part of Philip’s army. He was planning to invade 
Asia Minor when he wjia murdered. 

Alexander and the World. The throne and, more important, 
the army of Philip were inherited by his son .Alexander, twenty 
years old, daring, gifted, and romantic. By ancestry Macedonian, 
lie was by education Greek, His tutor bad been none other than 
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a wreath on the supposed tomb of Achilles. In the first pitched 
bat i|r he defeated the Persian satraps of Asia Minor. He could 
then liberate the Greek cities of lonia p and add the provinces hack 
of them to his own realm. Marching east, then south towards 
Syria, he met the Persian Emperor, Darius III, and defeated him 
on the famous field of Issus (333 a.c,J. He then besieged and 
captured the Phoenician seaports, whose navies supported Persia 
on t he seas, 

Egypt. From Syria Alexander continued his triumphant march 
into Egypt p which had long been discontented under Persian rule. 
He made himself Pharaoh, accepted worship as a son of Am on, and 
founded :l city on the fertile Delia, With a splendid history, that 
city still bears the name he gave it — Alexandria. 

Persia. Out of Egypt p back through Syria, Alexander led his 
army eastward. On the Tigris, near old Nineveh^ he again met the 
Persian Emperor, Darius, with a new host. Elephants and 
chariots, footmen and horsemen, archers and spearmen in appalling 
numbers were drawn upon the plain of Arbela. By skill and dar¬ 
ing, however Alexander threw the great host into disorder and 
defeated it. Darius fled from the field. Arbela (331 E.C.) was 
decisive. Almost without opposition Alexander entered Babylon. 
At Susa and Porsepolis (pgr-sfcp'Gdis) he seized a large treasure of 
silver and coined it into money. He himself threw- a lighted torch 
into the royal palace at Perscpolis, and by this dramatic gesture 
foretold the destruction of the old empire. 

India. From Pcrsopoli*, across Iran and Parthia, Alexander 
marched to northwest India. There he founded cities and planted 
garrisons to maintain his power. No doubt he coveted India's 
greal wealth, and hr would perhaps have overrun all of it r but his 
soldiers complained so bitterly of the burning climate that he 
turned hack. He returned to Susa, then to Babylon, sending out 
exploring rxpeditinns and planning others. Just before he was to 
sail with Nearchus p his admiral, to find a route around Arabia to 
Egypt, he fell sick, Hard marches, old wounds, heavy drinking 
made the illness fatal. Dramatic to the last, he held a final review': 
his veterans passed to sec him die. In 323 a.c,, at Babylon, having 
in tw-elve years conquered a large part of the civilized w orld, in his 
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thirty-third year, Alexander did embark upon a voyage of dis¬ 
covery, but- not by sea or land, 

Break-Up of Alexanders Empire, Had Alexander lived long 

enough to organise bis empire thoroughly* it would perhaps 
have busted longer, and his ideas might have been more com¬ 
pletely realised. As it was, his generals soon quarreled and 
fought with one another, and his vast realm was broken up. 
After a series of wars three kingdoms emerged : (1) Macedonia, 
(2) Egypt, and (3) Western Asia, The last-named is often called 
the Kingdom of the SeLeueub* because its kings were descendants 
of the general Sdeucus. 

Hellenistic Civilization 

The Helknized World. According to Plutarch, more than 
seventy Greek cities, centers of Greek civilization, were established 
hy Alexander during his twelve years of conquest. Some of these, 
the Alexandria^ he named after himself; the Phsltppis were 
named after his father, Encephala, in India, he named in honor 
of his favorite horse, Bucephalus, Creek temples, Greek theaters, 
Greek art and literal uro, Greek commerce, and Greek colonists 
were spread over the Empire. The victories of Greek science and 
the Greek language were more permanent than the successes of the 
Macedonian phalanx. The empire of culture lasted after ihe 
empire of conquest crumbled. 

The three kingdoms into which Alexander's Empire broke up 
were ruled by Greco-Macedonian kings who were eager to foster 
Hellenic civilization. Macedonia claimed now to be a Greek 
state, posed ns leader and champion of the Peninsular Greeks, and 
protected them against barbarian invasion from the Danube 
Valley, The Sdcucid dynasty, ruling the countries from Asia 
Minor to the borderlands of India, protected the Greco-Oilacedo- 
nian cities that Alexander had planted as centers of Hellenism in 
Asia, Even Egypt, so far as the upper classes were concerned, was 
Helleuized. 

New Centers of Culture. Among the new Greek cities* that 
became great, centers of Greek art, literature, drama, and philoso¬ 
phy p we may name four that were preeminent: Alexandria, at the 
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mouth of the Nile; Pergamum* in Asia Minor; Antioch, in 
Syria; and Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, off the Asia Minor 
coast. 

New Masterpieces of Art The beautiful Nike (Victory) of 
Samot brace and the Apollo Belvedere were carved in the generation 
after Alexander. The celebrated tragic figure of Laocoon (lA-6k'- 

(NSn) anti his two sons 
writhing in the clutch 
of Herpents was the 
work of Rhodian sculp¬ 
tors in (he 1st century 
n.e. Painting flour¬ 
ished, and in Egypt 
Greek artists were 
learning to copy paint¬ 
ings in mosaics of col¬ 
ored stone. Art was 
more widespread, mure 
luxuriant, and more 
lifelike than it had been 
before. In literature, 
poems and dramas 
dealt more with the life 
of the common people, 
with romantic legends, 
and with love stories 
— themes that had not 
often attracted the 
older writers. 

A New Adjective. 
New fields invited new 
forms; new opportu¬ 
nities led to n n w 
achievements; new combinations produced new character. Not 
only did Greece influence the East, Greek character and culture 
were also changed by their contacts w ith the East, Alexander and 
10,00(1 of his soldiers married Asiatic wives. The conqueror began 


LAocoiis 

Awarding to imei^nt myihp, kwoon and bin two 
aonfl WMe titlod h_v In hji pun bhfficht f m having 

profaned tbr- icm^Q of Apollo, 
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to wear soft clothing and to require those who approached hi hi to 
kiss the dust at his feet, after the manner of Orient id despot s. 
He gave orders that 30,000 Persian boys should be taught the 
Greek language anti Macedonian military tactics. After Alex¬ 
ander, Hellenic culture was 
something different, it was 
something more. In Egypt 
it was blended with things 
Egyptian, in Syria it be¬ 
came partly Semitic, We 
seem to need a new* ad¬ 
jective to describe it, so 
historians usually call it 
HeUtnistic, A nd t he pc riod 
between Alexander and t he 
Roman conquest of Egypt 
(323 to 30 e . c .) is knowm in 
the Near East as t he Hel¬ 
lenistic Age . 

Hellenistic Egypt, The 
economic revival of Egy pt 
under Greco-MaCedonian 
control was very impor¬ 
tant Greek business men 
introduced coined money — 
the Egyptians still bartered 
much, without money. 

The Greeks also brought in 
better methods of manufacturing and more skill m building canals, 
dams, harbors, and lighthouses. likewise the Greeks had improved 
methods of agriculture. They even had books on setem ific farming. 
More than ever Egypt became a granary of the world- Olive trees 
were planted, and olive oil was exported. New' breeds nf sheep 
were brm igh t In. Glass, ta pest lies, fi m Bn cn t per fumes, a nd papyrus 
books were manufactured. Egypt had a monopoly of papyrus and 
was therefore the chief producer of books. A book, in those days, 
was a long sheet of papyrus written by band and rolled on a stick. 


The VVijsued Victokv or Samotiihace 
Set up tr> derate the vicinry, in 30fi k.c., 
uf d king of Mucednokfi over Use Egyptian fleet. 
The orifcmftl siiatue, carved; in marble. ia pre- 
■rvd m t ht- Louvre at Faria, 
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But when we speak of Egypt at this time being prosperous and 
wealthy, we should remember that the mass of the natives were 
neither. Most of them were virtually serfs, slaves attached to the 
land. The wealth of Egypt was concentrated in the hands of the 
royal family and the Greek exploiters. 

Nevertheless, the wealth of the king? and the ruling classes made 
it possible for culture to flourish. The rich patronized art. The 
royal family, the Ptolemies (t6B^mfz), founded a libraiy at 
Alexandria in which more than half a million bioks were collected- 
They also established a college in the royal palace p in which scholars 
were supported while they studied. Some made copies of famous 
books. This institution was called the- 11 Museum," in honor of 
the Muses. 

Geography and Astronomy, The most original and brilliant 
achievements of the Hellenistic Age were in the field of natural 
science. Geography had been extended by Alexander's cam¬ 
paigns, by voyages of discovery, and by the expansion of commerce. 
Geographers of the ail century b.c. not only knew that the earth 
was round, but also had a fair notion of its size. One calculated 
the earth's circumference by taking observations of the sun from 
tw r o different positions. He made it 28,000 miles, ivhich was 
amazingly near the correct figure, considering everything. Tim 
same man, Eratosthenes (^d-tOa'tht-ncz ) t was like Columbus, but 
much ahead of him, in declaring that one could reach India by sail¬ 
ing west across the Atlantic. 

Although Hellenistic astronomers knew that the earth is a 
sphere, most of them believed ii to be stationary. One hold seer, 
Aristarchus IArls-Uir^ktls) of Samos, hit upon the truth — that 
the sun is much larger than the earth, that the earth revolves 
around the sun* and that the earth rotates daily on its own axis. 
Hardly anybody believed him. He was too far in advance of his 
age. 

Biology and Anatomy, It is an interesting fact that Alexander, 
in the midst of his campaigns, found time to send back Jo Aristotle 
at Athens specimens of Asiatic animals and plants. The science of 
biology (the study of living things! was carried on actively at 
Alexandria in the 3d century b.c. In Egypt the scientist was 
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free to dissect animal bodies, including human bodies. This 
enabled the students there to learn much that had only been 
guessed at in Greece. Early in the 3d century Hcrophilus 
(htattf'l-lti&J, at Alexandria p discovered that the arteries carry 
blood rather than air, that ihe mind has its seat in the brain p that 
sensations an? transmit led by 
the nerves, and that the pulse 
affords a good index to health 
or sickness. 

Mathematics and Physics. 

A Greek by the name of Euclid 
(G'klld), at Alexandria in the 
3d century e.c. p summed up 
the geometry' of his day in 
thirteen chapters or " books / 1 
each 11 book ** being a roll of 
papyrus. His work baa been 
the basis for the study of geom¬ 
etry for more than 2000 years. 

Archimedes (ar'kT-mtKdez) of 
Syracuse, using algebra as well 
as geometry, worked out many 
important theorems He gave 
special study to the circle, the 
sphem, and the cone. He also 
learned much about gravity 
and the laws of floating bodies. 

One day the tyrant of Syracuse 
aski-d him whether his Dew A H * UJS ^f nc °J " 

crown was pure gold. Archi- s«™<i 

tnedes solved the problem by 

putting the crown and an equal weight of pun? gold into a vessel of 
water, and noting the difference in the amount of water they dis¬ 
placed. 

Archimedes became very' enthusiastie about ihe lever, il Give 
me a place to stand,” he said, “ and I will move the earth.” \\ till 
the lever, the screwy and the cogged wheel he made u machine to 
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move ships. He also invented a machine to hurl heavy missiles 
against the Romans, who were besieging Syracuse - and with a 
mirror lie is said to have set fire to their ships. 

Inventions, Other Inventions were made, ^uch as pumps, water 
mills, wishing machines, door-openers, and sundials; yet we art? 
surprised at how little the science of those clays was applied to 
manufacturing and to the needs of daily life. To many Greek 
scholars science was too 11 pure ” or u abstract.” They did not 
try to use it to do ordinary work. No doubt the cheapness of 
labor was one reason why the ruling classes did not demand more 
labor-saving machinery. 

Religion, By numerous contacts with other peoples, In com¬ 
merce and otherwise, the Greeks experienced changes in their 
religious ideas - t and die growth of natural science, as already out¬ 
lined, also affected their beliefs in the gods and goddesses. In 
some cases the Greeks adopted foreign gods, or blended their old 
faiths with those of other countries. In Egypt, for example, the 
worship of Sempia became an odd combination of Greek and 
Egyptian dies. 

Philosophy. Philosophers continued to seek earnestly for the 
origin of life and of the world. Many of them, it appears, were 
coming to regard the universe as a great machine, governed by 
scientific Laws, instead of ascribing thunder to Zeus, storms on the 
sea to Poseidon, and other marvels in nature to the various gods 
and goddesses. 

Bm there was still the problem of human happiness to solve. 
How shall a man find happiness? Three different schools or 
groups of philosophers answered l he quest ion in three different 
ways* The Cynics whose most famous spokesman was Diogenes, 
said that a man should know himself and live according to his own 
nature. Diogenes dressed in rags and lived la a tub. The Epicu¬ 
reans sought happiness in pleasure — not so much the pleasure of 
the body as of the mind: freedom from worry, freedom from 
ambit ion, m well as freedom from pain. Il was a selfish philosophy, 
and roblied life of hope* and effort. The Stoics, w hose chief teacher 
was Zeno, a Semite, asserted that a man must live in accordance 
with reason and nature. All nature, they said, as reasonable and 
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good; therefore one should not grieve at what seems to be mis¬ 
fortune,. The Stoics were monotheists, and they taught human 
equality. 

Conclusion, We now take leave of the Hellenistic world for a 
time, in order to trace the early history of the Roma ns, who be¬ 
came the conquerors and the heirs of Greece and the Near East, 
But let us keep in mind three facts : U The Greeks, after Alexan¬ 
der, had more influence on world civilizat ion than they had before, 
(2) Alexander's conquests, by fusing the races and cultures where 
three continents meet, made for commercial and cultural union, 
though not a permanent political union. (3) The Hellenistic 
countries of the eastern Mediterranean were ready, in the last 
century before the Christian era, to provide the expanding Roman 
Republic with a civilization that was highly developed in thought, 
in art, and in wealth* 


STUDY HELPS 

I* Write an informing sentence about each of the following persons: 
Dionysius, Praxiteles, Euripides* Demosthenes, Hippocrates Plato, 
Philip, Euclid, Diogenes, Nenrebus. 

2. Find an interesting fact about each of the following places; 
Olympia, Delphi, Hiinera* Fergamuni, Arbdta, £n-a, Stagira. 

3. Write in a left-hand column the following years, and opposite 
each note something that made it inq,H'j riant : 404 j 3&9j 33S, 33 l h 323 
(all b,c.). 

4. Write a definition for each of the following ; Hellenic, Hellenistic, 
Ionic Order, Philippics, Sophists. Adenoids, Apollo Belvedere, Epicu¬ 
reans, the Museum. 

5. Note two or three instances of union among Creek city-states \ 
also, certain things that favored union ; also, obstacles to union* 

6. Tabulate ten facte about Alexander, from Chapter YH 

7* Find a city named for Alexander; one named for his father; 
one named for his horse* 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What walls were torn clown? What walls were falling. 

2. What city drew together most of the Creek states in the ^ est? 

3 r Why were Greek unions usually not permanent. 

4 r By what means, was Greece finally united? 

o. What can you toll of Chicronea in 33S b.c. 7 
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ti, Wlia t orator urged the Chte|» fo k tand together against Philip? 
T. Who was Alexander's moat distinguished teacher? 

$- 1 n what ways was <3reek culture spread before Alexander's day? 
9, By what means did l ie promote its expansion ? 

10. To what countries did he carry it? 

11. How did later Greek art differ from the earlier? 

12. What can you tell of Greek drama in the 4 th century b.c. ? 

13. What eun you say of science, philosophy, and ethics? 

14. What handicapped the ** Father of Medicine J? ? 

15. For what reasons was Aristotle great ? 

1G. Where did Alexander die? At what age? 

17. I atii what three kingdoms did his empire soon break up? 

IB. What attitude did his successor take towards Hellenistic cul¬ 
ture? 

11). What notable idea had Eratosthenes? Aristarchus? 

20’ What mechanical devices did Archimedes use effectively? 
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CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

INTRODUCTION 

From the birth of the first great civilized kingdoms in Egypt, 
Babylonia p and Crete down to the break-up of Alexander's Empires 
we have covered a period of more than 3000 year*;. Wc have seen 
the most ancient civilization of the Near East, especially that of 
Egypt, transmitted to t he Greeks through Crete, and later through 
Greek commerce with Egypt* We have watched the Greek city- 
states raise that civilization to glorious heights, after defending it 
against the Persian Empire, which was the heir of the ancient 
civilisations of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Ale binder, by conquering the Persian Empire! ushered in the 
Hellenistic Age and spread Greek culture throughout the Near 
East Hellenistic civilization was primarily a Near Eastern 
civilization, all hough it had far-flung outposts on the shores of the 
Black Sea and in the western Mediterranean. 

In the next act of the drama, Rome plays the leading role. In 
Chapter VIII we shall see Rome growing up on die banks of the 
Tiber, between the Etruscans on the north and the Greeks on the 
south. Buf soon Rome conquers all Italy ; and in Chapter IX we 
shall see her going beyond Italy and bringing together all the lands 
surrounding the Mediterranean into one great empire. Rut build¬ 
ing that empire affected Rome, transforming the Roman Republic 
into a monarchy p Chapter X shows bow the Roman Empire, 
inking over the Hellenistic civilization of the Near East and modify¬ 
ing it, spread it more extensively in the West — throughout Italy, 
France, and Spain^ and on the northern coasts of Africa, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RISE OF THE ROMAN CITY-STATE 

Italy before the Else of Rome 

While Hellenistic civilization was flourishing on the coasts of the 
eastern Mediterranean, a new power arose 1 in the West, In Italy 
a warlike city begun to fight its way towards world empire. To 
this rising city-state we must now devote our at ten Lion. 

Italic Tribes- If we could have traveled through Italy" near the 
end of the Bnmzc Age, say about the year 1000 bx., we should 
have found in the fertile plains southwest of the Apenninc Moun¬ 
tains a number of related tribes, They were of mixed nice, but we 
may call them ihe italic tribes. Among them were fanners grow¬ 
ing wheat and beans, lending herds of cattle, pressing grapes into 
winc T and raising flux for their wives and daughters to spin and 
weave. There w T cre smiths skillful enough to make excellent 
swonls and loob of bronze. Rut among all the little Italian 
villages of mud-and-wicker huts we might have searched in vain 
for a person who could read or write, design n temple, or build a 
marble palace. Nevertheless, one tribe in Latium (la'shl-tlm), w j hose 
members were catted Laths, on and around a group of hills by the 
Tiber River, were to become famous. The Latin language and the 
Latin law, from their city Rome, were to go out to all the world, 

Etruscan Cities. About the year f>Q0 ».c*, a baud of adven¬ 
turers, probably pirates, came sailing up the west coast of Italy, by 
Latium. They passed the mouth of the Tiber, landing farther 
north. They fought their way into the count ry, and, in i ime, aided 
by others of their kinsmen, built a dozen or so walled cities. They 
came* it appears, from Asia Minor. They are known m history as 
Etruscans. That part of Italy which they built up was called 
Etruria in ancient times. Its modern name is Tuscany. 
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The Etruscans arc important in history not so much for their own 
sakn as for the fact thai they linked Italy with the older cultures of 
the East. From very early times they did a thriving business with 
Greek traders, who were eager to obtain Etruscan iron and copper 
in exchange for Greek pottery and cloth. From the Greeks the 
Etruscans borrowed the alphabet, Greek armor, Greek methods of 
fighting, Greek styles of painting anti sculpture. These things 
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they passed on to Rome ; not only theso things bill also the Ra by- 
Ionian art of building an lurch of masonryj with many other features 
of the older civilizationa, 

Greek Colonies- The Etruscan* were soon follows! by Greek 
Colonists, who set tied mainly in southern Italy and Sicily, [See 
pages 75, 7S, 93.) Of the Greek colonies in Italy, one of the oldest 
was Cumae, founded about 900 b.c, Cum* was far south of the 
Tiber, but it was above the Ray of Naples farther north than the 
other Greek colonies in southwest Italy* 
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During the 8th and 7th centuries u.e. Greek colonies were 
planted thickly along the coasts of southern Italy and Sicily, 
especially eastern Sicily, where the city of Syracuse became a great 
power. Eastern Sicily and southern Italy were redly a part of the 
Greek world, as we have seen; and a very important part; so 
much so that the region came to be known as Magna Griecia, 
" Great Greece,'’ or " Greater Greece,*' Up to about the year 
300 b.c. the cities of Magna Urmia seemed far more important and 
promising than Rome. Yet Rome was to conquer them all, and 
their culture was to captivate Rome. 

The City op Rome 

A Petty Kingdom. According to ancient Roman legends, the 
city was founded in the year 753 B.c., by Romulus and Remus, twin 
brothere who had been nursed by a site-wolf. Modern historians 
discredit many of these legends. Rome for a time was a little City- 
state, a petty kingdom, engaged in frequent wars with her ncigli- 
Ih)i"s i and it seems that tlie Tarquins, the Inst line of kings, were 
overthrown about the end of the 6th century b.c. The tradi¬ 
tional date is 509 b.c. Rome then became a republic. 

A Sturdy Republic. The majority of Rome’s citizens in those 
early days were sturdy farmers, whose grain fields and pastures lav 
outside the city walls. Farming was the honored occupation 
tor centuries at Rome, the farmers were the first citizens. They 
fed Home s children, they fought Rome’s enemies. But they had 
no minted coins. Cattle and lumps of copper served as money. 
Business and commerce must have been in a very elementary 
stage. Fora long time the city on the Tilx>r was smaller and more 
backward than the Greek cities on the .Kgcan and elsewhere. 
Fifth-century Rome had no Phidias, no .Eschylus, no Socrates, 
Art and lit endure were little appreciated. Dwellings wore mostly 
adobe huts. Few citizens could write. 

From the Etruscans the Romans were learning to build temples 
to the gods, but they used coaree stone rather .Ivan granite or 
marble, and they hail to hire Etruscan and Greek artists to decorate 
such buildings. But Roman blacksmiths could make farming 
tools, defensive armor, and effective weapons 
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A Good Location. Geography favored this rising town. A 
dozen miles from the Tiber's mouth, it was near enough to the sea 
for trade, yet far enough inland to escape many of the roving 
pirates. Au island in the Tiber, with wooden bridges, made a 
crossing place for a long trail from south to north. The seven hills 
that clustered close to the Island, on both sides of the river, afforded 
positions for defense, as well as fine sites for temples and palaces. 
Rich farm hinds extended far and wide. 

Etruscan Influence. It was the teaching of Etruria, more than 
anything else, we believe, that first transformed Koine from a 



An Etruscan Fainting 


village of adobe to a city of stone. At any rate, during the (>ih 
century and Inter, Rome came under strong Etruscan influences. 
Probably the last Roman kings were Etruscans. Through the 
Etruscans, mainly, the Romans learned to write, using a modified 
form of the Greek alphabet, which the Etruscans had learned from 
Cum®. .Most important of all, for Rome's military power, was the 
Greek phalanx, Previously the Romans, like other Italian tribes 
men, had fought without order or discipline. From the Etruscans 
they learned to equip their foot soldiers with Greek armor — 
helmet, lance, and shield — and to fight in close ranks, 

Roman Religion. The chief religious centers of the early 
Romans were the home and the farm. Every dwelling had its 
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goda t and images to represent them, The Lares were the spirits of 
ancestors; the Penates were the spirits that guarded the store¬ 
room. Vesta web the spirit of the fire on the hearth. The home 
was the most important temple, for there the family worshiped. 
The state, as well its each family, had its gods. Jupiter, the sky- 
god, was held as the special protector of Rome, m Athena was of 
Athens. Juno, supreme goddess, was patroness of women. Janus 
had his temple, the doors of which were open in time of war, 
and closed in time of peace. Mars was god of war. There were 
many others. 

Patricians and Pleas ts- toe Roman Republic 

The Patricians. Rome was an aristocratic republic, and ilic 
aristocrats of early Rome were called "patricians.™ Only patri¬ 
cians could sit in the Senate or hold the highest government offices ; 
serve as priests in public worship j or interpret the laws, which were 
then unwritten. Patrician rank descended from father to son. 

The patricians* as a rule, owned the largest farms, had numerous 
tenants known as 11 clients,” and were considered socially superior 
to the common people. The common people were termed the 
** plebs ” or " plebeians.” They were mostly workingmen, hired 
men* and small farmer*. They wore freemen and citizens, but 
their rights were few. They complained bitterly that they did not 
have enough share in the government, that rates of interest on 
borrowed money were too high* that the herds and flocks of the 
patricians ate so much of the public pastures that the poor man's 
cows had no chance, and that the patricians were holding as private 
property much land that belonged to the public. 

Chief Officials of Rome, The highest officials were two consuls, 
who were chief magistrates and commanders of ihc army. About 
the middle of the 5th century- b.c. two “ quspstors M flcwEs'tdre) 
were elected to act as treasurers and keepers of the* records. Later 
there were four quastnrs. " Censors u took the census, assessed 
taxes, and awarded contracts for public works. u /Ediles ” 
(£ J dtLz) supervised the markets p streets, and water supply. In the 
4th ccntury r " prsetots " were elected to assist the consuls., mainly 
by acting as judges in law suits* and by announcing each year 
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whiit laws would be in force. All these official# were olecicd by 
the Assembly* but all except the sediles had to be pair Lei an#, 

Senate and Assembly. The Roman Senate, made op of pa- 
tri elans, was a very powerful body. All laws and all candidates 
for the chief offices had to have the Senates approval. The 
Assembly had different forms at different times. In the 5th 
century b.c. it was mainly a gathering of the pleljs, but it had much 
less power than the Athenian Assembly of tbe same period. Often 
it simply approved laws- already drawn up by the officials, treaties 
already made, and candidates already selected by the patrician 
leadcm. 

Plebeian Progress. Repeatedly the pie bn threatened to secede, 
to leave Rome, and set up a government of their own. It was in 
this way that they won the privilege in 4f>6 B.c. to elect from their 
own number four new officials* “ tribunes," whose function it was 
to defend plebeian rights. Shortly afterwards the laws w r ere put 
in writing and the Assembly was made more democratic. 

Near the close of the 5th century the qusestorship was thrown 
open to plebeians, and in the next century' the first plebeian consul 
was elected. Thereafter* one of the two consuls was a plebeian. 
During the 4th century* also, plebeians were first elected to the 
offices of dictator* prsetor* and censor' and at tbe very end of that 
century the state priesthood was opened to them. Alt this 
resulted in a few’ plebeians entering the Senate each year, for all 
retiring high government official# became life members of the 

Senate. 

In 287 b.c, the Assembly was given more power in making laws, 
and thereby the plebs made another gain. By a long, hard 
struggle, therefore, the plcba broke down most of the eld barriers 
between plebeians and patricians Not a few plebeians became 
wealthy* held the highest office#, entered the Senate* and married 
into patrician families. 

Problems Unsolved. From the economic poini of view* how¬ 
ever, there still remained a wide gulf between the wealthy upper 
classes, now including some plebeian#, and the ma£s of poorer 
farmers* tenants, and city workingmen. Politicians made promises, 
thereby winning brief popularity and catching votes, but the lane 
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problem and the debt problem remained unsolved. They con¬ 
tinued to trouble Home for many years* 

Unification of Italy by Romk 

While the political changes just outlined were taking place, Rome 
was fighting a series of almost incessant wars. Thereby, from 
about 350 to 205 s.c., all Italy, south of (he Amus and the Rubicon, 
was brought under Roman control, 

Rome's Fighting Machine. The explanation of Home's success 
in conquest is found partly in her military machine, The heavy- 
armed phalanx, adopted from the Etruscans, was effective on the 
plains ; but when Roman armies had to go farther, into the hills 
and mountains, another style of formation and equipment was 
necessary, So Rome Invented and adopted the legion. The legion 
was divided into companies and drilled so perfectly that it could 
quickly take different formations. It could break up into small 
group* if necessary, and as readily reassemble. Each legionary was 
protected with a helmet, a shield, and body armor. He carried 
heavy iron-pointed Javelins to hurl at the enemy, and for dose 
quarters a short sword, A fortified camp was built each night, 

Rome's Fighting Men. Arms, format ion, training, and pro 
tective measures counted for much in Rome's military' successes 
but more important than the machine were the men. They had 
grown up in the midst of enemies - they were accustomed to fight 
for life; now*, as population increased, they fought for land, booty, 
and glory. 

Rome and VeiL Of the twelve Etruscan cities, the nearest one 
to Rome was Veil fve'yl), only twelve miles north. For many 
years Rome and Vcii had been fighting back and forth, but In 396 
B.e.p while the Gaub were attacking Etruria on the north, Rome 
took Veii and destroyed it. Nine years later Rome herself almost 
suffered a like fate at ihe hands of the Gauls, They captured 
Rome, burned much of ii f hut were either driven out, as Roman 
legends tell, or were bought off with a thousand pounds of gold. 

Conquest of Latiuun Rome soon recovered from the Gallic 
invasion* building larger and stronger. Two Italic tribes, the 
/Equi and Volsci, on the borders of Latium. were defeated The 
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other Ljitin cities wore envious as they watched Rome's growth. 
For more than a cent ury they had been allies of Rome in a loose 
federation known as the Latin League] then war broke out be¬ 
tween them, and after two years of ban les and sieges (338-336 b.c.) 
Rome was undisputed mistress of the plain. 

The Samnite Wars, Over in the Apennines, east of Rome and 
north of Naples, was a group of tribes, hardy people nf the hills, 
the Samnitcs, who began to demand attention. They descended 
upon the rich coast id plains southward. Naples and Capua, 
alarmed, asked Rome for help. Rome helped them and also her¬ 
self ; but the wars with the Smmutes were long and bitter. More 
than once defeat stared Rome in the face, but she never admitted 
failure. For thirty-five years, 325 to 290 u.C., these wars dragged 
on. Finally the Sammies and their allies were conquered. Then 
they nil were made “ allies " of Rome. 

Conquest of Etruria, Before 2S0 B.c. all i he cities of Etruria, as 
Veii, were conquered and converted into “ allies.' About the 
same time the Gauls were driven north acres the Rubicon, and 
their lands taken. This pushed Rome's borders northward to the 
Rubicon and the Amus. 

Magna Gracia. Among the highly civilized Greek cities in the 
southern part of the Italian Peninsula, Magna Grtvciii, the chief 
were Rhegium, Loeri, Heraclea, Thurii, and Tarentum. Their 
citizens, however, had lost their warlike temper. Like many other 
Greek cities of that time, they depended on hired foreigners to do 
their fighting. Moreover, they proved their Greek character by 
their disunity. Quarreling among themselves, Thurii invited 
Rome to help against Tarentum. Tarentum called eastward 
across the waters to Pyrrhus {pfr'us), the umbilicus young king of 
Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, fiery, as his name suggests, was also able. He came 
with the best Jinny the Romans had ever fared. Besides, lie 
brought trained elephants. The legions from the Seven Hills of 
Tiber were badly beaten. Pyrrhus marched triumphantly from 
southern 1 taly up almost to the gates of Rome. Again he defeated 
the legions. But instead of making peace, Rome stubbornly con¬ 
tinued the war, allying herself with t Jirlhagc, 
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Pyrrhus now curried the war into Sicily, hoping to cripple 
Curt huge. His Greek 11 friends * J in Sicily deserted him; the 

Carthaginians sunk his fleet ; back 
in Italy, the Romans beat his army. 
Pyrrhus, with (lie remnants of his 
phalanx, returned to Epirus, a sadder 
and wiser man ; and soon Tarentum 
opened her gates to Rome, By 270 
B,c+ nil southern Italy was under 
Roman domination. 

The practical sense of the Romans 
w!U4 shown by the fact that they 
used part of the booty captured in 
this war to huikl an aqueduct 37 
miles long, to bring pure water from 
the mountains to Rome. 

Policy with Power. In her treat¬ 
ment of conquered peoples Rome 
was notably shrewd and successful 
Vanquished foes were usually allowed 
to keep most of their land, and to 
manage their local affairs in accord¬ 
ance with their own laws and cus¬ 
toms. Here and there in conquered 
lands a Roman colony was planted. 
This was a group of about 3000 
Roman citizens, to each of whom a 
small farm was a Hot t cd. T he plan t - 
ing of these colonies not only pro¬ 
vided laud for the growing popula¬ 
tion of Rome, but also insured loyal 
communities of cirizens in outlying 
regions. Rome also had a clever 
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policy of favoring conquered cities, as they gave evidence of loyalty 
to Rome, For gootl behavior their privileges w K erc enlarged. 

Rome f s Roads, At the same time Rome took care to be ready 
for emergencies. For example, she built good roads. There is a 
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saying “ AW roads lead to Rome-" 1 As a matter of fad, they were 
at first chiefly intended to lead from Rome, They wore meant to 
make easy and swift the march of legions in time of war* and to 
keep the city in touch with her colonies. Rut Rome s roads were 
arteries of civilization. They promoted travel and trade. File 
first silver coins she minted, about 2fjf) b.c., followed the road^ the 
routes of trade* mid stimulated business. Rome's first dramatist 
was a captive brought to Rome from Tarcnlum along the famous 
Appian Way* the road to the south, built by Appiu* Claudius 
during i he Samnite wars. 

And Rome's roads let! to opportunity - - the soft of opportunity 
Rome was able to seize. Alexander's Empire was breaking up; 
Romeos Empire was building up, Rome + s roads led to empire* 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Read carefully the Introduction to Part III. Review 1 inse 
Chart, on page 6S. 

2, Buy or draw an outline map of Italy and Sicily, and on it locate 
the Tiber River* Rome, Veil, the Apennines, Naples,, Capua, lumitum. 
In Sicily draw an arrow pointing towards Carthage. 

■i r 111 a left-hand column write: Lalium. adobe, phalanx,. Lares* 
Penates, Juno* Mars, patricians, plebeians, (pi&fltofr, tribunes, Rubicon, 
colony. Opposite each, in a wide column on the right, tell what each 
i& or waa* 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L Who were the reputed founders ai Rome? 

2. Rome had what geographical advantages? 

3. What was the honored occupation in early Romo? 

4. Why were I he Et ruscan cities of Italy important in history ? 

5. What was Magna Gtxclq? 

b. Where, mainly t did the early Romans worship? 

7. The highest officials held what title? 

S. Whit were the duties of the ffidika? 

SL What waa the chief legbbtive body? What was i he other one 

10, The Tribunes were the special guardians oi what class 7 

1L What changes did Rome effect in Italy from 350 6o 2fS5 u,c ? 

12, Who was Pyrrhus? What of him? 

13, How wa< the practical sense of the Romans shown about 2^0 
fl.c.7 

I L What can you say of Rome's roads? 
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CHAPTER IX 


GAINS AND LOSSES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

Conquest op the Carthaginian West 

Rome's roads loci to empire. Yet it is unlikely that Rome s 
fanner-soldiers had any intention, at first, of becoming empire* 
builders. 

Greed and Fear. When Rome bared her sword towards Car¬ 
thage, the chief reasons were greed and fear: greed for plunder 
Lind more land ; fear that the great, growing empire of Carthage 
would swallow her up. 

Carthage, the Funic pride, the greatest Phoenician colony 
{Punic was the Latin for Phoenician}, was older and richer than 
Rome. The famous purple of Tyre had been eclipsed by Car¬ 
thaginian red. The red woolens of Carthage were celebrated, 
hut they were only one of Carthage's many articles of manufacture 
and commerce. Merchant ships and war ships thronged her busy 
shores, From Sicily to Gibraltar the Mediterranean was a Cartha¬ 
ginian lake. One Carthaginian captain boasted, we are told, " The 
Romans cannot wash their hands in the sea without nur consent, 1 ' 

The First Punic War. Pyrrhus, leaving Sicily in defeat in 
275 B.C., consoled himself sadly, prophesying that the Romans 
and the Carthaginians, who had combined against him, would 
soon be fighting each other. Sicily he foresaw as a bone of con¬ 
tention between them. So it was. Sicily p with its fertile fields 
and rich cities, was the first battleground and ihe firsl prize in the 
Punic Wars, that series of mortal tragedies between Rome and 
Cartilage ihat began in 264 n.a and continued at intervals for 
119 years. 

In the first Punic War the Romans built a fleet and fought the 
Carthaginians on their own ground -™ the water, us well as in 
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Sicily. The naval battle of Myke (2G0 b.c.) was a taming-point 
in history. It showed that Rome was becoming a sea-power as 
well as a land-power* But she paid a heavy price. In the twenty- 
four years of this first Punic War she lost, my the old writers, 
700 ships? and 200*000 men. But in 241 b.c. Carthage made peace 
on Rome's terms, Carthago paid a great sum in gold and gave 
up all her possessions in western Sicily. 

Thus the Romans gained a country rich in wheat fields* olive 
groves, and vineyards. Adopting the Carthaginian plan of taxa¬ 
tion in Sicily, Rome collected five per cent of the crops and five 
per cent of the exports, A million dollars a year, or thereabouts, 
was thus added to her revenues. 

Within the next few years Rome used her new navy to wrest the 
large islands of Corsica and Sardinia from Carthage, and to gain a 
foothold in Illyria, beyond the Adriatic Sea. 

The Second Punic War, From 2 IS to 201 bx. the war was a 
matching of gianla: HaadruhaL and Hannibal on the side of 
Carthage, Fa bins and Scipio on the side of Rome, The chief 
general of Carthage in the First Punic War was Hnmilear* sur- 
nnmed Barca ( fi Lightning"). When hia son Hannibal {"Grace 
of Baal ”) was nine years old, Haniilear led the boy into the temple 
of Bool-Moloch, and there had him swear eternal enmity to Rome, 
Hannibal and his brother Ilasdrubal were chiefly responsible for 
starting the Second Punic War; anti Hannibal was the most 
brilliant figure in it, 

Hannibal no doubt knew* that (he rivalry between Rome and 
Carthage to control the western Mediterranean would break out 
in war again, sooner or later. To keep his vow and avenge the 
defeat of his father, he deliberately threw down the gauntlet, !n 
219 n.c. he captured Saguntura, a city in Spain, an ally of Rome, 
When Carthago, at Romeos -demand h refused to surrender Hannibal, 
Rome prepared two armies, one to chastise Hannibal m Spain, 
the other to attack Carthage. But Hannilxd forestalled his foes 
by earning the war into Italy. Leading his veterans from Spain 
through southern France and Switzerland, he came down into 
Italy from the north. Half of his men ami oil his w J ar elephants 
lay dead id the Alps. When he reached the valley of the Fo River 
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he liad only 20,1)00 foot soldier* and GOUO horsemen. Home had 
280,000 citizens able to bear arms, and could draft perhaps twice 
that number of her Italian allies. But Home usually put only 
40,000 men into the field at one time, and many of them were now 
rusty from several yeans of peace. Moreover, as Hannibal ex- 
poeted, the Gauls south of the Alps joined him. They had lately 
been subdued by Rome, and so were eager for a chance to strike 
hack' In a few momhs he counted 25,000 tall Gaub in his army, 
along with the veteran* from Africa and Spain, 

For fifteen years Hannibal ranged up and down Italy, defeasing 
one Roman army after another, never losing a battle, and yet not 
conquering, never attacking, Rome. He knew better than to 
chadi hi* men against stone walls. He did not have machines for 
taking walled cities. 

Han rubai's most brilliant victory was won at Canme, in 216 bx* 
The able Roman general Fabiufi, who was wearing Hannibal down 
by side attacks, was nicknamed the “ Delayer/ 3 The Romans 
demanded a fighter. Fnbius was superseded by Yarro f who 
fought — at Cannse! From the finger* of Roman knights slain 
at Can nee it is said Hannibal collected a bushel of gold rings. 
Some writers say three bushels. It wtis a dark day for RomC T 
Rut a remarkable thing about the Etonians was, they never knew 
when they were beaten. They never stopped fighting until they 
won. 

As years passed things grew dark for Hannibal. He received no 
help from home. His army was getting smaller. His brother 
Husdrubal, who tried io lend an army to his relief from ^pain* 
aero&w the Same terrible Alps, w r as slain ; his army, defeated. A 
young Roman genius, Cornelius Seipio* captured New Carthage in 
Spain, and then from Rome sailed to attack old Carthage, in Africa. 
Carthage sued for peace and recalled Hannibal from Italy. 

But Hannibal still was a power. Soon after he returned to 
Carthago he raised a new army and persuaded his j>eople to fight 
on. Bui the end W’as near. At Zama, back of Carthage, in 
202 b.cl, he met Sciplo, and there sustained his first defeat. 
Scipio + s triumph at Rome was the moat brilliant the world had 
ever srerir After Zainu he was known as Heipio Africanus. ( ar* 
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th&ge was required to pay another great sum in gold, to sur re rider 
all her warships save ten, to hand over Spain, with its rich stiver 
mines, and to bind herself never again to wage war without Rome’s 
consent. 

The Third Punic War. More years passed, but not very happily 
for either Carthage or Rome, The Carthaginians chafed under 
a sense of biller humiiiation and injustice; the Romans were 


haunted again, many of them, with the old specter of fear. Now 
it was not so much the fear of conquest - it was the fear of com¬ 
mercial and agricultural com petition. The fanners and the mer¬ 
chants of Carthage bod to be reckoned with. The leader of the 
Carl huge-haters at Rome was a siern old farmer named Cato. 
Every time he made a Sjjeech id the Senate or elsewhere he w ound 
up with the words, “ Carthago ddendti ” — 11 Carthage must 
be destroyed ! ” 
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i“ eorninrrpd territory of Gartlla#v ft ho rosiun now eallad Timla). I t give* -. -nit! 
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In the* end he had his way. In 1-19 b.u. the Carthaginians under¬ 
took to piwinh an annoying neighbor, the king of Nutnidia. That 
gave a pretext for Roman legions to march on Carthage. At 
Rome’s demand, the Carthaginians, overawed, surrendered their 
arms. They also handed over 300 nobles as hostages. Then a 
Roman consul coolly informed them that Iheir city was to la* 
destroyed. Indignant and desperate the Carthaginians made 
furious preparation* for defense. Every scrap of iron they could 
find was forged into a weapon. The women cut off (heir beautiful 
long hair and wove it into bowstrings. They closed the city gates 
and manned the walla. For two years they held out ; ihen lho 
city was taken and destroyed. Those that were not kilted were 
sold !ls slaves. A plow was driven over the ruins to signify that 
the city should not be rebuilt. 

* The site of the greatest colony of the Phoenicians was desolate. 
Rome had " Africa ” — that pari of northern Africa that had 
been under Carthage, So ended the lust of the Punic Wars. 

Results of the Punk Wars. (1) The culture of the ancient 
Mediterranean world came lo us through Europe instead of 
Africa. (2) Rome emerged a great power, naval as well ns 
military. (3) She ruled Sicily, Corsica and Sardinia, Spain, and 
northwest Africa. In I Itc western Mediterranean she was 
supreme. (4) Philhetknism — a fondness on the part of many 
Romans for Greek culture, (5) Class conflicts in Rome — poor 
against rich, small farmers against great ranchmen, rabble against 
the government. 

Conquest of the Hellkmstic Last 

While Rome was conquering the West, she also had her eye 
upon the East. She had a rather friendly interest in Egypt — 
Egypt had sent grain to starving Rome during Hannibal's invasion. 
Philhellenism, love of Greek culture, was growing. Besides, Rome 
feared Macedonia, whose king had aided Hannibal and was ambi¬ 
tions to be a second Alexander. 

Philhellenism. From the First Punic War, Philhellenism grew 
strong at Rome. Roman legions in Sicily saw the marble temples 
and statues, I he paintings, the theaters that enriched Hellenic 
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cities, Soon Greek plays were translated into Latin and presented 
in Rome. The Second Punic War, in which Syracuse, Capua, 
and Tarentum had to be punished and pillaged for aiding Hannibal, 
brought mudi wealth and many works of Greek art from those 
cities to Rome. Enthusiasm for Greek art and literature, also 

for Greek luxury, swept 
over die upper classes 
at Rome, in spite of the 
stern rebukes of Cato 
and others. Finally 
Cato himself studied 
Greek! 

Hellenistic States in 
the East. As we re¬ 
member, Alexander's 
empire, after his death, 
broke up into three 
kingdoms: Egypt, 
under Ptolemy; Mace¬ 
donia, under Antiga- 
nus ; and Syria (West¬ 
ern Asia), under 
Selcucus. Those three kingdoms were the great powers of the 
eastern Mediterranean w'orld throughout the 3d century and well 
into the 2d century b.c. Greek art and learning were patronized 
by all three uf the monarchies named. Greek business men and 
Greek teachers were found everywhere. 

Besides Egypt. Macedonia, and %ria, there existed a multitude 
of states — minor Greek states. Athens had loat her power and 
her commercial lead, but was still renowned as the home of philos¬ 
ophy and loved as the shrine of art. The Greek island of Rhodes 
Iiad become a very important center of commerce, culture, and 
diplomacy; and Pergivmum, in western Asia Minor, was rapidly 
becoming a home of Greek art and the capital of a fairly powerful 
kingdom. A number of Greek cities in the /Fgean had become 
snhjeci to Egypt. The old Greek love of local independence 
still was strong, though most of the city-states in the Peloponnesus 
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bad united in the Achtcan League, while those of northern and 
central Greece formed the .Iitolian League. 

A Glad Day at Corinth. At the Isthmian Games of 196 b.c. 
the Roman consul rose Ixfore the vast throng, made up of athletes 
and others from the various Greek stales, and announced that 
Corinth and other Greek stales formerly subject to Macedonia 
were notv to be free. A great shout of joy went up. Not long 
before, the king of Macedonia, dreaming perhaps of Alexander, 
had marshaled his phalanx, on conquest bent. In alarm Egypt, 
Rhodes, Pergamum, Athens, and the .Etolian League had ap¬ 
pealed to Rome for aid. The friends of Greek culture at Rome 
had warm hearts for all Greek shrines, and Roman statesmen 
felt that Maccdon's king should ho curbed. The Roman stand¬ 
ards, crowned with gold eagles, were raised ; the legions moved. 
At Oynoscepliakr {“ Dogs Heads' Hills ) the Macedonian phalanx 
was barken by the legions. 

Rome was victorious, but Rome was generous. She might have 
taken territory', she might have demanded gold, as she had done 
from Carthage four years earlier. But In this ettse Rome took 
nothing; instead, she gave to the Greek states more freedom. 
She played the pari of a big sister, Rome at Corinth that day 
utuod as the champion and protector of the Greeks. 

Antiochus- In the same spirit Rome dealt with An Morbus, 
king of Syria, when he invaded Greece. Roman legions defeated 
him on the famous held of Thermopylae ; then, the next year, 
under Scipio Africnnua, they pursued him to Asia Minor and 
broke his power at Magnesia, This was in 190 b.c. In his am¬ 
bitions Antiochus had been spurred on by Hannibal, now an exile 
but still Rome’s enemy. Much worse, the Etolian league had 
promised to aid AntiocliLis in subduing the other Greek states. 
This sort of thing, enmity among the Greeks themselves, which 
bad made trouble in Greece so often, was bound to do so again. 

Another significant fuel should be noted. Although Rome, after 
defeating Antiochus, did not annex his territory, the Roman 
armies did carry back lo Rome riel) booty. This showed what 
might be expected Inter, if they had to go out again and again. 
Cato and many other Romans were thinking of profit. They felt 
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that if they paid taxes to fight i n the East they should thereby 
grtm territory. Towards this goal a decisive step was taken in 
168 b.c., when another ambitious king of Macedonia was subdued. 
Macedonia was broken up into four republics, and they were made 
to pay annual Tribute to Rome, Rome's iron hand was being 
felt through her velvet glove, 

A Sad Day at Corinth. In the year 146 n.c, Roman legions 
looted Corinth and burned it. This w as in sad contrast to the joy 
felt there fifty years before. The generous champion had become 
the cruel conqueror. 

Both sides were at fault. In professing to give freedom, self- 
government t to the Greek states, Rome was at the same time very 
jealous of her claims. She required her washes to be obeyed. 
Moreover,, her inHnenee often favored the aristocrats in the Greek 
cities. This naturally arrayed the democrats against Rome. 
\nd of course the Greek democrats and aristocrat* were arrayed 
zigainst each other, and one Greek city was jealous of another. 
Greek quarrels flamed out while Rome was engaged in the Third 
Ponce War, Corimh and other members of the Acha?an League 
seized that occasion to attack Sparta. It was a fatal error on 
their part. Ruin defeated the League, Corinth was destroyed 
in 146 u r c% us an object lesson to Greeks and nil others. Rome's 
authority had to be respected* 

It will be observed that Corinth and Carthage were destroyed in 
the mme year (116 b.c.). Economic motives probably had some 
influence against both, for both cities were commercial rivals of 
Rome. 

Only a year or two curlier Macedonia had been made a Roman 
province, under a Roman governor, because another ambitions 
king in that country had defied Rome. 

Mithradates* Ambitious kings in the East, no less than quarrel¬ 
ing democrats, changed Rome from protector to conqueror. We 
have Been bow Antiochus of Syria and the kings of Macedonia did 
it. Another who contributed greatly to the same end, though of 
course unwittingly and unwillingly, was Mithradatcs of Pontus, 
Pont us was a little kingdom just south of the Black Bea, In 
89 b,c., while Rome was having war with her allies in Italy, Mithra- 
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daics attacked some of Rome’s f * friends ’in Asia Minor. As soon 
as the trouble in Italy was settled, Mithmdateg was punished, 
Athens and other Greek cities that had sided with him were also 
punished. Fines were imposed, tributes were exacted* territories 
were annexed. Within a few years the kingdom of Mithmdates 
was made a Roman province. Two of the famous Roman generals 
who were prominent in the wars against Miihradates were Sulla 
and Pompey (page 153)* 

Soon afterward, Syria w:as conquered and became one of Rome's 
most important provinces. Many other regions in Asia Minor 
were brought under Roman rule, either as provinces or as tribute- 
paying dependencies. 

Economic and Social Changes 

Glass Conflicts. As we have seen, one of the worst results of 
the Punic Wars was the development of class conflicts in Rome. 
During the warn the Senate took charge of diplomacy and military 
affairs to such an extent that the popular assemblies and plebeian 
tribunes were completely overshadowed* This revival of political 
aristocracy was paralleled in economic life by u rapid growth of 
the wealth of rich men. War usually affords chances for shrewd 
contractors to amass fortunes. The Punic \\ ars not only did this, 
but also weakened the peasantry. While the farmers were fighting 
Rome’s battles, many of ihem were losing their farms. At the 
same time the chief spoils of victory were going to others 

The Senatorial Class. Rome’s wars of conquest, west and cast, 
gnptiily increased the wealth of the few blue-blooded families whose 
members filled most of the scats of the Senate and most of the 
political and military office*. The favorite investment for such 
new-found wealth was in large-scale agriculture. 

After the Second Punic War Rome had much land in conquered 
provinces, also much unused land in Italy. Some of this was leased 
to farmer* in lots of 300 to 000 acres, but much of it was taken up 
in vast tracts by wealthy cattle-ranchers* without, good title or 
payment of rent. Slaves looked after these ranches* while the 
masters lived in luxury a I Rome. Now anil then the masters 
would go out to their ranches, spending a season in their beautiful 
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country mansions, called villas. These villas had many rooms, 
mosaic floors* marble pillars, pleasant gardens, baths and swim- 
mi ns pools, and bubbling fountains. 

Greek philosophy and Greek luxury were living adopted. The 
stern old Homan sense of justice, with respect for the old gods 
and the old custom^ was waning. Divorces were increasing, 
morals were weakening. Along with the fine things of Greek 
cullure were coming in forces that were undermining the founda¬ 
tions of the Homan Republic; 
and these sinister forces were 
affecting chiefly the senatorial 
class, the class that controlled 
the government. 

The Bourgeois. The vrars also 
advanced the Roman bourgeois 
(bdbr'zhwa/) P the rich city busi¬ 
ness men, as distinguished from 
the aristocratic landowners of the 
senatorial class. The bourgeois, 
Roman capitalists, were known 
as knights (equite#). Tln^y were 
the newly rich, not yet admitted 
to the senatorial aristocracy. 
Not all of them were native 
Ro mans . Many were business 
men in the provinces, and many were freedmett (former slaves) of 
Greek or Syrian blood, Many of them wens publicans, that is, men 
who obtained contracts from the government for public works, 
or for collecting the taxes in certain dim riels* The great general 
Pompcy was u champion of the publicans. Another was Cicero, 
the silver-tongued orator. 

The Peasants* While senators and knights were gaining wealth 
and influence, the Italian peasantry was declining. Peasants* 
fanners working their own small farms, bud once been the back¬ 
bone of the legions and of the state. They had been not only 
ihe feeders, and the fighters, but also the democratic citizens. 
But heavy leases in war reduced their numbers, dismantled 
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thdr farms, huddled them idly La Home, and bound many of 
them in debt. To be sun?, there still remained large numbers 
of farmery some of them independent, others tenants on great 
estates ; but the big fact is thai Italy was becoming more and 
more a laud of huge estates and marble villas, of absentee land¬ 
lords and non-Italian slaves, instead of small farms and sturdy 
fanner-citizens. 

The Slaves. All prisoners of war became slaves. Thousands of 
persona were kidnaped by pirates and sold In the slave market at 
De!os + the center of the slave trade. Most of the slaves brought 
to Italy were used on farms, in olive orchards, in vineyards, on 
cattle ranches, or in factories. Some, especially educated Greeks, 
were employed lo copy books, to teach children, or to serve as 
advisers and companions of Roman gentlemen. A millionaire 
like Pompey could form an army from his own slaves and tenants. 
As he said* he had but to stamp his foot on the ground to gel 
t housands of soldiers. 

The Soldiers. The army wils becoming professional, ft was no 
longer made up of farmers who worked on their farms most of the 
time, serving now and then in a brief campaign. When men had 
to be away from home for years at a time, campaigning in Asia 
Or in Gaul, war became their business. Soldiers and their general> 
too were in it for life. They had to look to it for honors and 
rewards. 

The Proletariat, Those classes in Home, including the slaves, 
who owned no property, were termed the proletariat. Most of 
them doubtless made their living by some form of manual labor 
or shopkeeping. But many of them had no regular work or 
business, and being unemployed they were all the more ready to 
catch at this or that whatever promised them something. 
Many of I he poor Eji Rome lived in dirty crowded tenements, 
looking on narrow streets and crooked alleys. The sluma were 
becoming a problem in Rome. 

The proletariat counted for much in Roman politics. A candi¬ 
date rich enough to hand out numerous bribes, or clever enough 
to make fair promises of free land, free bread, car the wiping out 
of debts, might have a power behind him in the proletariat. 
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Demagogues anp Dictators 

With a proletariat easily won over by bribery or promises of 
land, grain, and power; with a wealthy class of knights eager to 
count for more in the government ; with a senatorial aristocracy 
determined to hold on to its ancient privileges; and with successful 
generals thirsting for new triumphs, fair and orderly government 
became more and more difficult, ll was more and more easy for 
ambit ions able men to become demagogues and dictator*, * 

The Gracchi, Not all of the ambitious politicians at Rome were 
bad men. Most of them aimed at some good things as well as 
Mime unwise ones. Typical of this class were Tiberius Gracchus 
and hts brother, Cains Gracchus (grak'tis). They were aristo¬ 
crats, grandsons of Scipio Africanus, yet they stood forth as cham¬ 
pions of the proletariat. 

Tiberius Gracchus, the elder brother, was elected tribune for 
the year 133 b.c. on n platform of land reform. lie proposed that 
rich men who were using public lamb as cattle ranches should be 
limited to not more titan 1000 jug era (GGG acres) apiece. The 
remainder of the public hinds should be d&trihutod in small farms 
to ei rise ns who had no land ; and the government should advance 
money for the purchase of farm implements and stock. 

The wealthy senators, who had the land, got another tribune to 
veto the proposal and thus defeat it. Tiberius, however, persuaded 
the Assembly to depose that tribune and pass his land bills. He 
also stood for reflection to the sribuneship for a second term, 
in defiance of the Semite and the constitution. He was set 
upon by a senator and his friends, with their armed slaves, and 
killed. 

Ten year* later the younger brother Caiua Gracchus, was 
elected tribune. He induced the Assembly to reenact his brother's 
land law's. Also he succeeded in passing other measures for the 
benefit of the proletariat. The roads, by which farm produce 
was brought to Rome, were improved. He planned to send land¬ 
less Homans to found colonic* at Carthage, Capua p and Tarenturn. 
He took the very radical step of selling grain to the poor of Homo 
at half the market price. 
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To obtain funds for such reforms, Cuius proposed a law to 
increase taxes in the province of Asia. This pleased the bourgeois, 
because he put the collection of Asiatic taxes into the hands of 
publicans, capitalist contractors. Hr also proposed to extend 
Roman citizenship to the Latin and Italian allies* that is, to all the 
people of Italy. This proposal was not carried out* but it added 
much to the popularity of Cains Gracchus. 

He for a time was the idol of the proletariat — he was the polit¬ 
ical " boss ” of Rome. Hr was elected tribune a second term. 
But he had his enemies, to be sure* especially in t he Senate. While 
he was absent from Rome, founding a colony at Carthage, his 
opponents defeated his candidacy for a third term as tribune; 
and on his return there wore riots in which he was killed by senators 
and I heir slaves (121 B.c.h A few years Inter the Gracehan land 
laws wen' modified, the distribution of small farms w&s stopped* 
and the senatorial ranches and plantations were left untouched. 

Marius and the Army. The Gracchi failed to hold power be¬ 
cause they had only proletarian votes behind lliem. To be a 
successful dictator of Rome, an army was also necessary* This 
was proved by Cuius Marius. He was not an aristocrat, but a 
knight, who made money ns a contractor He climbed the ladder 
of political and military rank, was elected consul in 107 b.c., and as 
such made himself the man of the hour by successful military 
campaigns. He crushed Jugurtha, king of Numidia, and defeated 
the Cimbri and Teutones, fierce German tribes that were invading 
Italy from the north. Marius was consul for six years* whereas 
Cains Gracchus had been able to hold power for only two. Having 
an array made a great difference. When Marius retired from poli¬ 
tics he still had many friends and followers. 

The Social War. After Marius had given up being dictator, 
Italy was nicked by a conflict which is often called the Social War- 
Better it might be named the Italian Civil War, It was a struggle 
of the Italians for civil rights. It raged from 90 to SS b + c + It 
was caused by the refusal of Rome to extend Roman citizenship to 
the rest of Italy, After three years of fighting, Rome put down 
the rival republic that had been set up; but it was a peace of 
diplomacy rather than a victory of arms. She won by granting 
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citizen rights to all who surre ndered. Henceforth all Italians were 
Romani’, and Italy was Rome. 

Sulla and His Proscriptions. Cornelius Sulla was an aristocrat 
who had learned war under Marius. Later, commanding Roman 
armies in the Italian Civil War, he won a reputation which eclipsed 
that of Marius. When an army had to lie sent east against Mithra- 
dates (page 146), both lie and Marius aspired to command it; 
but Sulla, having legions fresh from battle with the Italians, drove 
away Marius and his supporters and went east with the Senate s 
blessing. 

After four victorious years (87-83 b.c.) in Greece and Asia Minor, 
Sulla returned to Rome to find that he had been outlawed, his 
property confiscated, and his friends massacred by bis political 
enemies, the friends of Marius, His vengeance was terrible. 
Day after day he posted up in the Forum a list of names. The 
men whose names were posted up were “proscribed”; that is, they 
were outlawed, they could be killed, and their property could lie 
seized. Several thousands of his enemies were thus disposed of; 
and, ns many were rich knights, Sulla was able to reward his 
soldiers and other supporters with 1 antis and villas. 

With the army and the aristocrats behind him, Sulla was dictator 
from 82 to 70 b.c. He could have been called king or emperor, but. 
he hud a good deal of Cato’s old-fashioned simplicity. His aim 
was to restore the aristocratic rule of the Senate, with modifications 
that would adapt it to the needs of world empire. Having enacted 
reforms that he thought would last, he retired to his beautiful villa, 
where he died the next year. No doubt he believed that he had 
left the government of Rome on a stable basks. Rut men soon 
forgot his laws. However, they remembered his example; for 
there were otlienj who aspired to be demagogues and dictators. 

Crassus and Pompey. Licinius Crassua and Cnaeus (ne'tls) 
Hornpey were two generals who had served in war under Sulla. 
1 hey were ambitious to emulate their old commander in politics 
also. Although both, like Sulla, had opposed Marius and the 
democrats, they oow made a bargain with each other and with the 
proletariat. Backed by the proletariat, the knights, and their 
own victorious armies, they overawed the Senate and were elected 
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as consuls for the year 70 b.c. After Ida term as consul, Pompey 
added to his reputation m a general by exterminating the pirates 
of the eastern Mediterranean, administering another defeat to 
Mlthradates, and annexing Syria, Crassus added to his great 
wealth by continuing his ventures in (he shave trade, in silver 
mines, and in Roman real estate. Both were sharply on the 
lookout for mom political honors. 

The Dictatorship of Julius Cesar 

By joining hands with Crassus, Pompey had succeeded No 
doubt be masoned that (here might accomplish more than two* 


At any rate, we soon find Cras- 
zius and him associated with a 
(hird, Julius Cesar. Neither 
Pompey nor Crassus dreamed 
what a large place in history 
(his young Casar was to oc¬ 
cupy* I n time Pouipey learned* 
to hb sorrow* 



The First Triumvirate* The 
political partnership of Pom- 
poy, Crassus, and Caesar was 
known as the Triumvirate, the 
group of three men. Pompey 
was the military hero, Crassus 
the wealthy capitalist, and 
Cajsar the astute politician and 
able orator. Sulla had called 
himself the "Lucky”; on 
Pompey he had bestow T cd the 
title, the a Great.” Men spoke 


Julius Gctafi 


of Crassus as the " Rich.” As yet, perhaps, Caesar had received 
no titles from others, but soon he made titles for himself. If 
Pompey had the reputation, and Crassus the money, Caesar had 
the brains, — and ambition too. He was now about forty, a fair!}* 
influential politician, an accomplished orator and lawyer, and an 
experienced military' officer* He belonged to the proud patrician 
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clan of tho Jilin* though ho stood with the democrats in politics. 
His aunt had beam (he wife of Marius ; his own wife was the 
daughter of a prominent democratic leader: and his daughter Julia 
was ihe wife of Pompey. 

Caesar in Gaul, The partners managed to get Csesar elected as 
one of the two consuls for the year 59 E.C. As consul Gemr 
successfully engineered the passage of bills giving public Lands to 
Pompey h s veterans, ratifying Pompey's acts in Asia, and reducing 
by a third the amount that Oraasus* publican friends had to pay 
into the public treason" for the privilege of collecting taxes in 
Asia. 

Then the three men proceeded to divide up the Roman world 
among themselves. Cnsar took the west, Crassus the cast p and 
Fompey the center and south, Cssar was made governor of Gaul 
and other regions for five years ; Cras&us set out to conquer Persia ; 
while Pompey waited at Rome, commanding the Italian army and 
the Mediterranean fleet. 

Csesar's exploits in Gaul are well known. He u pacified pp one 
tribe after another; built a bridge across the Rhine and checked 
the Germans; made two campaign* across, the Channel into 
Britain ; and then wrote up his marvelous deeds in a book of 
good Latin that high-school students may find great pleasure 
in reading. His term of five years in Gaul was extended to ten ; 
his legions were increased. He pushed the Roman boundaries 
to the Rhine on the north and to the Atlantic on the west p thus 
winning for Rome a great province, Transalpine Gaul. He was 
the first Roman statesman to recognize in the Gauls not only 
good soldiers for Roman legions, but also men who might make 
good Roman citizens. 

Rome, by the hand of Caesar and others, was mastering the 
Mediterranean world; but imperial militarism was about to 
master Rome. The examples of Marius and Sulla could not be 
effaced. And Csesar was soon to give ambitious warriors a ytiU 
more brilliant object lesson. 

Crossing the Rubicon. Gradually Pompey and Caesar drifted 
apart. Pompey f now sole consul p tried to have Cusar deprived 
of his command in Gaul; then rivalry became enmity. Gffis&r 
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came back towards Rome — and he brought hia legions with him I 
This had a dangerous look. When he reached the Little river 
Rubicon, the old Roman boundary on t he north, he hesitated. He 
knew that crossing the Rubicon with hia legions, headed for Rome, 
would be taken as a declaration of war, Pompey and lhe Senate 
were standing together now against him. Whore was CtftGsus? 
Cnvssus was dead. He had been defeated and captured by the 
Persians, and they, having heard that lie loved gold, gave vent to 
a grim humor by pouting molten gold down his throat. Not three 
men, but two men now, had the Roman world and the Roman rule 
bet ween them. Those two men wore Pompey and Czesar. 

Caesar reached a decision quickly. He usually did* M The dice 
are east!” he exclaimed, and rode hia horse into the Rubicon, 
headed for Rome, His legions followed, of courso T 

That was on January 7, 49 b.c. Swiftly Csesar made him- 
wdf master of Rome. Pompey fled from Italy, The Senate 
dared not resist those terrible legions that had so effectually 
" pacified " the Gauls and the Germans. The next year Ciesar 
led an army eastward into Thessaly and defeated Pompey in the 
battle of Pharsalus. Pompey then fled to Egypt, where he was 
assassinated. Within the next three years OttW put down Ids 
enemies in Egypt and Asia Minor, The year before Pharsalus 
he had made a quick and effective campaign against Pompcv 1 ’ 1 
friends in Spain. Many of them then joined Cscsar. 

Ceesar’s Powers and Titles, At Rome Caesar gathered all iea! 
tiower into his hands, but tried to preserve the forms and names of 
the republic. The Senate continued to at, but he controlled it. 
There were si ill two consuls, but Ctga&r was one of them. That 
meant his word was law, ho far as the consuls could go. Them 
were still tribunes, but their chief powem were vested in Caesar. 
The number of treasurers (quaestors) and assistant consuls was 
doubled, but they were Caster's loyal followers. He had power 
to declare war, make peace, command the army, control the treas¬ 
ury, and appoint officials. He was made dictator for life, and was 
given nearly every other title except that of king. That too he 
wished, some believed. One title of which he was very proud, 
it aocras, was “ Father of His Country.” 
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C*sar s s Reforms- Curenr's ambition was no doubt partly 
selfish, but he Was also generous and fursoemg. He rode to polit¬ 
ical power through military triumphs, yet the peace he imposed 
by arms made business safe and stimulated commerce. His 
municipal laws standardised the city governments throughout 
Italy. In the province of Asia he established regular taxes in 
place of the unlimited extortions of the publicans, lie admitted 
non-Italians to the legions, and extended political privileges to 
more dosses and counl rics p making citizenship a prize for obedience 
to law. He founded colonies in Italy and the provinces, notably 
on the sites of Carthage and Corinth. He discouraged idleness 
in Rome by reducing the gifts of free grain. The mosl permanent 
thing he did was to arrange a new calendar, still called the Julian 
Calendar in his honor, 

Caesar’s Death. But C$esar*s greatness not only enraged his 
foes, it also alarmed his friends. They feared hi* ambitions anti 
his power. Ill March, 44 b*C*, in the Senate hull* on the very day 
that the Senate was to diacilfts a bill allowing him to enjoy ihe 
title of king, except in Italy, Marcus Brutus, Cains Cassius, and 
others, supposed to be his friends, stabbed him to death, “ sacri¬ 
ficing ?> him for the public welfare. Nol that they loved Ca&ar 
hfss, Shakespeare makes them say, but that they loved Rome more. 
Bleeding from the wounds of twenty-three daggers, Csesnr covered 
hi* face with his mantle and fell at the foot of Pompey's statue. 

The Imperial Monarchy of Augustus 

Like Pompey, Cassar had been an uncrowned monarch of Rome. 
Even more than Pompey, ho had helped to prepare the way for 
genuine monarchy. Although they had stabbed CffiSar, the as¬ 
sassins soon discovered that they had not killed his popularity. 
Nor had they altered the situation that had produced a Ca^ar* 
Neither the daggers of Cassius and Brutus, nor the orations of 
Cicero, could change that situation. 

The Second Triumvirate. Among the aspirant* for supreme 
power, the most prominent at first was Mark Antony, who had 
served Csesar in Gaul and had been consul during Caesar's dictator¬ 
ship. Antony reminded the people of Caesar’s great deeds, aroused 
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Casaris veterans against tlie assa^ins, and published Omar's will, 
which bequeathed his beautiful gardens to Rome as a public park 
and promised a sum of money to every Roman citizen, Antony 

by very clever methods 
wag attempting to step 
into the dead man's 
shoes. 

But there was a rival 
candidate, Octavius* 
In his will, Czesar bid 
named Octavius as his 
adopted son and as heir 
to the bulk of his im¬ 
mense fortune. Octa¬ 
vius was gmudson of 
Gesar’s sister. But be¬ 
cause Octavius w as only 
eighteen years old, with 
no army or political fol¬ 
io wing, Antony disre¬ 
garded him. 

But Octavius was a 
Ctesar. He boldly took 
I he legacy, came to 
Rome, and assumed the 
name Cuius Julius 
Cpmr Octaviauus. By 
siding with the republi¬ 
can party in. the Senate against Antony, he obtained appointment 
as a general and thus secured an army. Cicero aud others, who 
opposed Anton}-, thought the young man could l*e used and then 
set aside. But Octaviun (Octavios), taking a leaf from Csesaris 
book, led Ids army into Rome and compelled the Senate and 
Assembly to make him consul. 

Still following Ciesnr'a example, Oct avian (43 b.e.) joined big 
rival and another in a triumvirate, a three-man dictatorship. 
Antony, Octavian, and Lepidua, formerly Grosaris cavalry general. 
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composed this ring of 
power. Each of the 
three was to enjoy 
consular office for five 
years. 

Decisive Battles. 
Again* in this group of 
three, the Ciesar (Oc- 
tavhm) was the leas< 
known; but again it 
was proved that genius 
may count for more 
than wealth or reputa¬ 
tion. However, Oeta- 
vian had Cesar's 
wealth. His purpose 
in joining this second 
triumvirate WHS to gain 
Antony's aid in over¬ 
throwing the republi¬ 
can party in the Senate 
and in defeating the 
republican armies un¬ 
der Brutus and Ca^ 
aius. 

About 300 Senators, 
including Cicero^ were 
slain. The estates of 
these and oi her victims 
wore divided among 
the Triumvirs and 
their soldiers. As for 
the republican armies 
of Brutus and Cassius, 
the famous battle of 

Philippi, in Macedonia, 
fought in the year 


1 
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42 mc r , was decisive. Their combined force of Bl>,U0Q men was 
defeated by the Triumvirs. Brutus and Cassius committed 
suicide. The three victors iheo divided the Empire among them, 
Antony taking the lion's share (Gaul and the eastern provinces)* 
whilei Lrpidus received Africa, and German Spain and Italy. 
Bui before many years passed Lepidus resigned. Oct avian took 
over Africa and Gaul* and became master of the entire West. 
The lion's share was shifting. 

Antony in the East tried to conquer Persia, and for a while made 
a show of strength ; but brains and beauty undid him* The brains 
were Oct avian's, the beauty was Cleopatra's. Cleopatra was the 
enchanting young queen of Egypt r Like his master, Julius 
CAesar, Antony fell victim to the u Sorceress of the Nile/' but did 
not escape as easily its. Cicsar had done. He lost his head as well 
as his heart. Hid wife Oct a via, sister of Oct avian, he ordered to 
slay in Italy. Thus he broke not only with her and Oetavian 
but also with Rome, 

Falling into oriental luxury, Antony dreamed of becoming 
another Alexander, Troops he demanded for his Persian cam¬ 
paigns. When Oetavian refused him* Antony and Cleopatra 
moved northwest with a huge army and many ships. In a great 
naval battle at Act him, on the west coast of Greece, in the year 
b A\ f the question was decided. Oetavian was to Ik* master 
of the whole Empire. Antony committed suicide. Cleopatra 
tried her charms on Oetavian, but failing, she also committed 
suicide. 

Two years later, 29 b.c., when Oetavian, at the age of thirty 
three* celebrated his triumph at Rome, he was, as he said, " master 
of all things*” Both in name and fact he was a second Ciesar. 

Masked Autocracy. That Get avian's reign lasted forty-three 
years (29 b.c> to 14 a.b.) instead of four, ami that it ended with 
his peaceful death at a ripe old age rut her than with assassination, 
was largely because lie understood that his monarchy must be 
masked. Better than the great Julius, Oetavian succeeded in 
veiling autocracy under republican forms. Like Julius, he was 
consul and high priest ; he exercised the authority of a tribune, 
and bore the tit lea of Impemtor (general) and Paler Pntrke (father 
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of the country); but he wisely refused to have hifl term as consul 
extended for life, or to accept the title of dictator. He did accept 
the title of Augustus (majestic). He also allowed the term I*rin+ 
cep* to be applied to him. From this comes our word u prince/* 
but as applied to Gctavian it meant only M citizen of Rome.** 
Refusing pomp anti ceremony, he lived like a senatorial nobleman, 
rather than like an oriental despot. 

Power. In outward famt the Roman Republic was preserved; 
but in fart Augustus had almost absolute power. He exercised 
supreme control of foreign relations, of war and peace, and of the 
all-important business of supplying the city with grain. His 
meet vital powers, especially the command of the legions and 
authority over the provinces, were conferred for five or ten years 
at a time, but were continued without question throughout his 
life. His supremacy depended on no single office or title; it 
consisted in the sum total of his various offices, and it was baaed 
securely on his popularity, his sagacity, his control of Hie army, 
anti his personal wealth. He increased his popularity by con¬ 
structing ami repairing temples, public buildings, aqueducts, 
streets, and highways at his own expense. 

Peace. Augustus brought peace to Borne. The people were 
weary of war, especially of civil war. Great was the rejoicing 
when the doors of the temple of Janus (page 132) were closed in 
the year 29 bx., the first time in two centuries. A splendid 
sculptured altar was erected on the Campus Martius (the parade 
ground) in honor of the “ Peace of Augustus." With a few r sharp, 
aad interruptions, this jjeace Jaaied 200 years —at Rome. War 
was frequent in the distance, where the legions were extending 
the Empire's borders. 

Augustus added several new provinces by conquest p chiefly for 
the purpose of rounding out the Empire to easily defensible fron¬ 
tiers, such as oceans and large rivers. He left the Empire with 
the Danube and the Rhine as its frontiers on the north ; the Rlack 
Sea, the Euphrates River, and the Arabian Dese rt, on the east ; the 
Sahara, on Hie south ; and the Atlantic Ocean, on the west. 

Prosperity. While a few legions were engaged, from time to 
time, in border wars, the circle of civilised lands around the Medi- 
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terraneaii enjoyed peace such as it had never known. Peace 
meant prosperity and culture. The well-policed MeditefT&ae&n 
was now a Roman bike, across which thousands of sailing vessels 
carried wheat, wine, olive oil, linen, woolens, dishes, and metal 
ware in a nourishing commerce. As the ruins nt Pompeii 
(pOm-pa'y£) and many another ancient city show, this was an age 
of wealth. IVhen Augustus boasted that he had found Rome a 
city of bricks and lr ft it a city of marble, he doubtless exaggerated, 
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and ignored the slums In which masses lived ; but as regards the 
temples and public buildings his statement may have been near 
the truth. 

Literature. In literature this was Rome's “ Golden Age.” 
Virgil was writing his great epic, the " JSneid,” describing the 
wanderings of ,Kneas after the? fall of TrOy B much as Homer in the 
” Odyssey” had traced the adventures of Odysseus. Virgil's 
work was in form a Latin imitation of Homer's Greek epic ; in 
content it was an elaboration of the myth the Greeks had invented 
to connect Rome with the Aegean world. It was aUo a glorifies- 
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lion of Home anti of her ruler, whose family claimed descent from 
.Eneas, a prince of Troy. 

Another famous poet of the Augustan age was Horace, who is 
best known by his lyrics — the 41 Odes/" Ovid, when he was not 
composing verses of his own amours, was pulling the love affairs 
and other deeds of the gods and goddesses, according to Greek 
and Latin mythology, into polished poetic lines. Livy, a prose 
writer, was publishing installments of his lengthy and rhetorical 
flistoiy of Home. 

Oilier authors were writing books on Stoic and Epicurean philos¬ 
ophy, on rhetoric, i>n architecture, ami on a dozen other subjects. 
The tutor whom Augustus employed for his family compiled an 
encyclopedia. Maecenas (m§-s£r i 'ntfa) l who was a good judge of 
art and literature, and w ho was famed as a generous pat rein of 
poets, was an influential friend of the Emperor* 

Not only at Home, but elsewhere, especially in the Hellenistic 
East, artists and authors were adorning Augustan civilization. 
The greatest geographer of the age was Sira bo, a native of Asia 
Minor, who spent years of study in Alexandria. Ai hens still 
attracted students from Home. In verse, in prose, m pictures, 
and in marble the age and the Emperor were being exalted. 

Religion. The Roman gods by this time had become blended 
with those of Greek mythology. At the same time the faith of 
the people in them had weakened. Forgetting their Lares and 
Senates, their Jupiter and Mars, many Romans, especially of the 
upper classes, had either turned to Hellenistic philosophies or 
given themselves up to sensual pleasures. Frivolity and immo¬ 
rality were rampant in Roman society. Augustus did what he 
could to restore morality and to preserve the strong old Roman 
family, He passed laws giving special privileges to men who 
married and had families. He banished the poet Ovid for his 
licentious writings. 11 is own daughter, even, was banished be¬ 
cause of her scandalous love affair*. But his efforts availed little. 
The old gods and the old virtues were dying. 

It w m in the reign of Augustus that Jesus was Iiom at Beth¬ 
lehem, But of Christianity and other religious developments we 
shall study in a later chapter. 
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A Dark Shadow* In the year 9 a,d J( five yeara before the death 
of Augustus, a Roman army was cut to pieces in a German forest. 
It was a tragic warning that Rome at ill needed virtue and valor* 
Marius bad checked the Germans at the A1 p.s r and Caesar at the 
Rhine; but in time they would cross the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Danube, and break up the Empire. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. In a brief sentence for each* write what each of the following 
was: Fume, Corsica P Phiiltcllcui^m, diplomacy, bourgeois, equites, 
publicans, proletariat, Cimbri, + Eneid l proscriptions, Triumvirate, 
municipal, Augustus, 

2. Make a list of all the important battles mentioned in Chapter 
IX t with date of each. 

3. Make a list of all the generals. 

4. Make a list of all the statesmen. 

5. On one page state concisely the gains of the Roman Republic, 
as shown in Chapter IX, 

G. On another page state the losses. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What pro phecy by Pyrrh us ca me t r ue ? 

2. Why ilid Rome fight Carthage? 

3. Who was the greatest Funic general? The greatest Roman 
general of the Funic Wars? 

4. Who was Hasdrubal? 

5. What were notable results of the Punic Wars? 

G. Why did Rome interfere in Greece? What notable results 
followed? 

7 r Who was Mithradatcs ? 

%. What was one of the worst results of the Punic Wars? 

9. Haw would you classify the Gracchi? Marius and Sulla? 

10. What was the Social War? 

11. Who were the First Triumvirs? The Second Triumvirs? 

12. How did the First Triumvirate turn out? The Second? 

13. What famous hook was written by a Triumvir? 

14. What k meant nowadays by 11 crossing the Rubicon J> | 

15. What famous women are spoken of in Chapter IX? 

1G. Which of the bat lies in Chapter IX would you call decisive? 

17. Which Triumvir was killed by his enemies? Which by his 
rrtenda? Which by himself? 
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18. What tit Lea did Augustus hold? 

19. Why, perhaps, did he succeed so well? 

20. What was his greatest gift tu Hume? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND GRECO-ROMAN 
CIVILIZATION 

The Successors of Augustus 

Hereditary Monarchy. Careful as Augustus was to respect the* 
old customs of the Roman Republic, what he left to his successors 
was really a hereditary monarchy, though without royal title or 
crown. Usually it is termed an empire, and Augustus urs emperor. 
It has also been called the Prineipate* because one title of the 
ruler was " Princeps/ 7 In theory, the Etnperor was elected to his 
various offices by Senate and Assembly. In practice, each 
emperor chose his own heir. The heir was always a member of the 
royal family* If he was not (he emperor’s son he was adopted as 
his son. 

This was the rule uni il 68 a.p. Thus the Augustan monarchy 
was continued through the reigns of Tiberius, Cains, Claudius, and 
Nero. 

The successors of Augustus were less careful about disguising 
their autocracy. They usually secured election for life. The 
Assembly ceased to have any real lowers. The Senate continued 
to vote for officials nominated by the Emperor and for Laws pro* 
posed by him, but its cons ml over the government waned and its 
dignity faded. The three most vital departments of government, 
namely r the army, finance*, and public works, were concentrated iu 
the emperor's hands. 

Pattern et Circ eases. The Emperors vast income was need in 
part for the luxuries of his household, but it was also used to feed 
and amuse the city, to buy the army's loyalty* and to construct 
public works. Grain from Egypt was distribilled free to the 
Roman proletariat. Roman holidays were celebrated by parades, 

ion 
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plays in the theater, chariot races in I he circus, combats and 
battles in the arena, with all Rome applauding on the benches. 
Such exhibitions were the most effective means by which the 
emperors purchased loyalty and popularity. Panem ct dreenteg 
[ u bread and circuses ”) the people demanded and received. They 
were so hardened to bloodshed that their favorite holiday amuse- 
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ment was to watch gladiators billing one another or fighting 
panthers and lions. 

Public Works and PaLaces. The emperors wore lavish In their 
expend E Uired on public works as well as on public amusements. 
They built splendid stone-paved roads and streets; they erected 
marble temples and forums not only at Rome, but also in provincial 
Cities. They brought an increased water-supply to Rome through 
new stone aqueducts. When a large part of the city was swept by a 
great fire in 64 A ti t the Emperor Nero rebuilt it with straight, wide 
etrecta, and replaced the old wooden tenements with bet ter ones. He 
also made midnight torches of Christians, for public amusement, the 
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Christians being accused of Planing the fire. A large part of the 
fire-swept area be converted into a great park, in which he erected 
his famous 11 Golden House," a huge atone and marble palace. 

Although Augustus had tried to Live without much pomp and 
splendor, pretending to be only the first of the Roman nobles, his 
successors assumed a loftier nir and copied the luxury of eastern 
kings. At least two of them, Caius and Nero, insisted on being 
worshiped as gods. In this they imitated the kings of Egypt - 

Tyrants and Terrorism. In Greece, where the term originated, 
11 tyrant ** at first meant one who made himself ruler by force, it 
soon came to mean also an oppressive and bloody ruler. In both 
senses nwny of the dictators and emperors at Rome were tyrants. 
And a ruler who depends nn power for hie place is often uncertain 
and fearful of his power. 

In spile of their pomp and pretensions, the four emperors who 
followed Augustus were very uncertain of their thrones, anti even 
of their Lives, To overawe senators and populace, they had to rely 
on a picked body of troops known iw the Pnelortan Guard. It was 
to the soldiers of the Guard that each new emperor first presented 
himself for approval* It was on the Guard that each one depended 
to remove all rivals. But what if the Guard should rebel? That 
was the fear that haunted the emperors. Doubtless it was this 
feeling of uncertainty and mistrust that had something to do with 
the unbridled orgies and bloody cruelties for which Roman life 
became notorious at this period. Doubtless, too, it helps to explain 
why the four emperore after Augustus were regarded as blood¬ 
thirsty tyrants and monsters. 

Tiberius was a middle-aged general, a conscientious official, not 
bloodthirsty when he ascended the throne, but the executions of 
persons suspected of being dangerous to him during his reign gave 
him the name of lynmt + Caius, a young man of twenty-five, was 
at first popular, but his four years of royalty gave him a reputation 
for insane extravagance and inhuman cruelty. He is best known 
as Caligula, tl Little Boots," a nickname applied to him as a boy, 
when he strutted about in a pair of military boots. 

Claudius was a middle-aged, bookish person ; yet under him was 
begun in earnest the conquest of ihe Britain that Julius Caesar had 
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visited. Ne*ro, a seventeen-year-old boy, a good pupil of the 
philosopher Seneca, fond of poetry, painting, and music, soon fell 
into revelry, murder, ami wild excesses. It would seem that these 
men developed in themselves the crimes they feared in others, 
Caligula was murdered, Claudius poisoned, and Nero by suicide 
saved himself from assassinat ion. Then three successive emperors 
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rose ami fell in one year (68-69 a.d. ) p of whom two were JdJIrtl and 
one committed suicide. Then came Vespasian, from the provinces, 
Vespasian* One weakness of the Augustan monarchy was that 
it was too Roman. The provinces* and the legions on the borders, 
felt that they should have more pari and lot in choosing emperors. 
After Nero's death (he legions in Spain, in Gaul, in the Rhineland, 
along the Danube, and in the East all set up candidates for the 
throne* Vespasian, a popular commander, supported first in 
Judea and Egypt, then by the legions on the Danube, won ihe 
prize. But, like Ccesar and Augustus, he owed it to the legions. 
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Vespasian had no desire to continue Nero’s luxury and display. 
He tore down the “ Golden House/' and on part of the space he 
built the Colosseum, that gigantic stone theater, in whose arena 
so many bloody pageants were given, and whose ruins stand to-day 
n somber wonder. He was an able ruler, generous towards the 
provinces. But during his reign the Jews rebelled, (uid a Roman 
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army tinder Isis son Titus captured and destroyed Jerusalem 
(7l> a.d.). Vespasian died a natural death in 79 a.d, 

Trajan. We cannot here even name all the emperors, good and 
bad. Some of them, however, demand our notice. Trajan (98- 
117 a.d.) not only quelled mutiny, he aLso won the loyalty of the 
army by his simplici< 3 ' of manner and his success as a commander. 
Under him the herders of the Umpire were pushed to their widest 
extern. By his almost endless shows he pleased the populace of 
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Rome. With him ihe province began to rule Rome. He himself 
was a native of Spain. Already there were many provincials in the 
Senate. After him other emperors were sons of the provinces. 

Hadrian* Hadrian, soldier and scholar, gave his people twenty- 
one years of good government (1I7-13S a.d.). He drew in the 
borders of the Empire somewhat, but strengthened them. He 
beau Li Bed Rome, but also gave much attention to the provinces. 
He spent years on tours of inspect ion p traveling over his vast 
domains. He completed the great temple of Olympian Zeus at 
Athens ; and at Rome, among his numerous structures, arc the 
Pantheon and his massive mausoleum, hotis si ill well preserved* 

Marcus Aurelius. This man, Emperor from 161 to ISO a.d., was 
a striking example of Stoic virtues. His twenty years of power 
were steadily devoted to duty. Scorning luxury, he lived almost m 
simply as if he had been a poor man, working diligently from morn¬ 
ing till night. Trajan and Hadrian haul both been influenced by Stoic 
philosophy, wi \ h its emphasis on virtue and benevolence. Marcus 
Aurelius and his predecessor, Antoninus, w ere themselves philoso¬ 
phers. Marcus wrote a famous book, his " Meditations," m which 
he reveals his deep human sympathy as well us his Stoic strength. 

Unhappily, there was more or less persecution of the Christians 
under these emperors, even the best of them. It Was so especially 
tinder Marcus Aurelius. The Christians, luring misunderstood, 
were represented us being unfriendly to their neighbors and as 
hostile to the government. 

The Lateii Empire 

Civil War and Severe s* After the son of Marcus Aurelius had 
been poisoned and strangled in 192 a.d,, the Praetorian Guard at 
Rome, the armies in Britain, in Syria, and on the Danube all put 
forward candidates for the imperial throne. After a ruthless civil 
war one of them, Sept imiusSeverus (sA-vc'cms), emerged triumphant 
In blood-stained purple. 

Sevcrus was a native of Punic Africa, who had learned Latin, 
worked his way up under Marcus Aurelius, and leaped from com¬ 
mand of the army on the Danube to head of the Roman world, a 
mi Si (ary dictator, pure and simple. Twelve of his eighteen years 
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2 is Emperor (193-211 a.ID.) were spent campaigning in the East and 
in the half-conquered bland of Britain, His most notable and most 
dangerous policy was the wholesale execution of wealthy men and 
[ he confiscation of their estates to pay his soldiers Thai, of course, 
was no novelty; but from this time on it became a regular imperial 
practice. Its evils were threefold : it killed off able and cultured 
men; it provided every army and every ambitious general with an 
urge to seize power and plunder; and it made terrible inroads on 
the prosperity of the Empire. 

Thirty Emperors. After the death of Sevenis and the assassina¬ 
tion, six years later, of his son Caracal la, ihe Roman Empire was a 
battlefield of rival warriors, Peking power for themselves and loot 
for their troops. In fifty-three years (21“ 270 a.d.J there were 
ihirty emperors, an average of one even two years, not counting 
numerous pretenders. Only one of the thirty died a natural death. 
For five brief years 1270-275 a.d.) an able Dunuhhui peasant- 
general, Aurelian, restored order and unity but he too was mur¬ 
dered, as were his three successors. 

The civil strife of this century (the third) had four disastrous 
effects : (I) It led to undisguised autocracy. (2) It destroyed the 
effective leaders! p of Home in the Empire. (3) It crippled all the 
cities of the Empire, (4) It left the borders of the Empire poorly 
defended, inviting barbarian invasions, 

Diocletian. I Hit of this pitiable slate of affairs order was brought 
once more by Diocletian. As Emperor from 284 to 305 a.p he 
not only restored order, crushed rebellion* and reconquered lost, 
provinces, but he also reformed the government. Realizing thai 
the Empire was too large to be well governed by one man, he 
divided it into four parts. One of these he ruled himself ; ihe others 
were placed, one each, under 2 is*i slants. One of his assistants he 
gave rank next to himself, with the title H Augustus ff ; the other 
two were called s ‘ Cassars.” 

Diocletian reformed the army and the system of taxation. He 
tried to fix prices of goods and of labor* but failed in lhot. He was 
frankly an autocrat, claiming divine nature ; but after twenty-one 
years of power he did the unusual thing of resigning and retiring to 
private life. 
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Constantine. After Diocletian there was conflict a Rain among 
rivals until Constantine, having first won control of the western 
half of the Empire in 312 h and then having conquered the East also, 
finally became sole Emperor (324-337). He moved his capital 
from Rome to Constantinople, This was the old Greek city of 
Byzantium, but he rebuilt it and renamed it, giving it his own 
name. u Constantinople |J means “ City of Constantine.” He 
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chose this site because it is at the crossroads between Europe and 
Asia, Besides building here a “ New Home M and improving the 
government of the Empire, Constantine accepted Christianity 
and made it a legal religion. This ended persecution of the 
Christians. Hr Ls known in history as “ Constantine the Great/ 1 

How Christianity became the chief religion of the Empire, and 
how the barbarians invaded the Empire* will l>e told in Part V. 

Justinian, As the 4th century wore on, the custom developed 
of having two emperors, one in the East, with his capital at Con- 
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stantinople, and one in the West, with his capital at Rome, In the 
5th century the western Empire ceased to exist, and in its place 
arose barbarian kingdoms, A sort of unity was restored for a time 
in the 6th century by Justinian, Emperor of the East (527 565}, 
who reconquered Italy, Africa, and the Mediterranean, from 
the barbarians; and who earned immortal fame by compiling a 
great code of Roman law (page ISO). 

After the death of Justinian East and West broke apart agah 
and the East, centering at Constantinople, became practically a 
Greek empire. Constantinople stood against invasion until 1453. 
In the year SOQ and after, more or less successful attempts were 
made to revive the Roman Empire at Rome. 

The Ron ax World 

We may say 11 The Roman World/' for I tome was the first and 
only jmiwit to conquer and rule the whole circle of Lmds around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Rome made that sea what its name Implies, 
ls the center of the land," the cenier of (he world. 

Extension of Culture in Europe. Rome's mastery of the Medi¬ 
terranean had the effect of bringing the ancient, cultured East into 
closer contact with the barbarous West. By conquering the 
Hellenistic world of the Near East, Rome spread Greek culture 
westward, as Alexander had spread it eastward. The Roman 
Empire elIso included the Punic or Carthaginian world. With the 
Hellenistic and Punic worlds r Rome united southwestern Europe, 
thereby making Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Britain direct heirs of 
ancient civilization. Although later floods of barbarian invaders 
almost blotted out Roman institutions in Britain and other 
countries of northern Europe, nevertheless Italy, Spain, and Gaul 
(France) remained Roman in language and character* 

The Northern Frontier. The more Rome conquered p the more 
she had to defend. By the time of Augustus, the problem was 
how to secure natural frontiers that could be easily defended. On 
the north of Italy* (he Alp* seemed to lie such ri frontier; but 
Augustus found that the warlike mountaineers made occasional 
forays into his territory. Accordingly, he pushed his borders 
across the Alpp p as far as the Danube River, He attempted to 
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conquer the German tribes between the Rhine and the Elbe, but 
the rout of three legions in the Teutoburg Forest by Arminius, in 
the year ft a.d,, caudal him to draw back behind the Rhine, 

From the time of August us, then, lo the collapse of the Empire 
in the West, the Rhine and the Danube were the chief boundaries on 
the north. Across northern Britain and al other places where no 
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deep rivers ran, walls were built, These symbolized what was 
happening to the Empire* As ernlories passed, it could rely loss 
on its soldiers — it had to reiy more on stone walk to protect it 
from barbarian inroads. And even the walls and the rivers failed. 

Along the frontier, behind l ho rivers and walk, legions were 
stationed in fortified camps. Military mads connected the camps, 
and cities grew up around the more important camps. Chester, 
Lancaster, anti Doncaster are examples of such cities in England. 
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"Cheater™ and " caster v are from i a mira f the Latin word for 
camp. And have you noticed that the chief cities along the 
Rhine are on the western bank, and that the chief cities of (he 
Danube are on the southern bank? They were once Homan 
encampments, and naturally were constructcd on the Roman side 
of the frontier* 

The Southern Frontier. The other frontiers of the Roman 
Empire were of a different sort. On the south, in Africa, the 
great desert was more effective than any wall. It separated the 
rich provinces of Roman North Africa from the uncivilised Negro 
tribes of the tropics. 

Eastern Frontiers. In Asia, where Rome held Asia Minor and 
Syria, there was also a desert harrier - the Arabian desert, only 
the fringee of which were ever really conquered by Rome The 
desert of Sia&i, between Syria, Egypt, and the Red Sea, was a 
Roman proving and was called Arabia. Farther north, however, 
on the borders of northern Syria and Asia Minor, t hem was no such 
natural limit. As a result the boundary there was moved back 
and forth by frequent wars. 

Much of the time Rome held upper Mesopotamia, the region 
between the Tigris and the great bend of ihe Euphrates, as a prov¬ 
ince, and controlled Armenia as a vassal kingdom; but Roman 
control of Armenia and northern Mesopotamia was stubbornly 
contested by the Parthians (page 264) and their successors in Persia, 

Pax Romana . While the borders of (he Roman world were being 
defended by means of rivers, walls, and hard fighting, them was 
peace Inside for a long time. To be sure, reading hastily of the 
civil wftTHj one might get the opposite impression. But as a 
matter of fact there was almost uninterrupted peace within the 
Empire from the accession of Augustus (29 s.c.) to the murder of 
Commodus (192 a.d.). The brief civil wars of 68-69 a d. were m 
exception, leaving over two centuries of peace. 

This Roman peace (Pax Romana) was not the result of willing 
agreement among free peoples. It was imposed by Roman arms. 
But it was peace. Before the rise of Rome, the Mediterranean 
world had been the arena of endless rivalries and wars. These 
had been the great enemy of commerce and culture. War had 
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destroyed more than one noble civilization. The Homan Peace 
was the greatest contribution of Rome to the progress of mankind. 
It gave birth to scores of thriving cities. It meant greater pros¬ 
perity. It enabled the civilized arts of peace to flourish and 
spread as never before. It marked the climax of classical civiliza¬ 
tion in the Mediterranean world. 

Government and Law 

Rome's Example and Influence, Besides establishing peace, 
the Romans made very important contributions to government 
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and law. For one thing, Rome provided the most conspicuous 
example in ancient history of a republic. There were other and 
earlier notable republics, particularly in Athens and other Greek 
city-states, but none of them was so successful as Home in acquir¬ 
ing and governing an extensive <irea. Modern republics have heen 
very much influenced by Roman traditions. The very words 
“republic” and 11 liberty” are derived from Latin. In choosing 
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officials* modern democratic governments follow the Roman 
practice of election, rather than the usual Athenian practice of 
selection by lot. Likewise, senates remind us of Koine. It was to 
Roman history h chiefly, that (he constitution-makers of the United 
States and Franco turned in the 18th century for republican ideas 
and examples. 

On the other hand, Rome bequeathed to the modern world 
traditions of autocracy as well as of republicanism She had her 
dictators jls well as her senates and popular- assemblies, The 
titles " Emperor" and “ Prince 1 ' are merely forms of imperutnr 
and princeps 7 titles which were borne by later Roman monarch^. 
The scepter, the diadem, the throne, and the robe of royal purple 
were borrowed by Rome from older autocracies and passed on 
down to modem emperors anti kings. 

Administration, In methods of governing a large empire, Rome 
surpassed ail her forerunners. In the conquered provinces she at 
first merely installed a governor and his staff, and collected tribute, 
leaving the local affairs and officials undisturbed. As time went 
on, however, the governor and his staff took over more and more 
the business of local administration. 

Wherever possible, t he conquered peoples were gradually organ¬ 
ized in towns and cities on a fairly uniform pattern. Gradually 
too, provincial towns were raised in rank and given more privileges. 
Roman citizenship was extended, for loyalty and good behavior, 
step by step throughout the Empire. But the Roman Republic 
was never a federal union, allowing representation to self-governing 
states. It was always highly centralised, first in Rome, later in 
the Emperor and his army. 

Legislation, The development of law went hand in hand with 
the growth of political institutions. The Romans were the great¬ 
est lawmakers of antiquity, and their codes of law have profoundly 
influenced modern legal systems. 

The earliest laws of the Roman city-state were simple and severe 
— most ancient laws were s<X They were written down for the 
first time about 1J9 u.c., by a committee of ten men F and engraved 
on twelve bronze tablets. They defined crimes and penalties, and 
dealt with property rights, personal rights, and legal procedure 
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As the city grew, as the Republic took shape, sad as the Empire 
was built up, human relationships became more complex, and the 
laws of course were extended arul refined accordingly. 

The growth of wealth and the rise of large-scale business called 
for better laws regarding property and business contracts. The 
weakening of morality and the breaking up of home life during the 
last days of the Republic and the early years of ihe Empire caused 
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the lawmakers much concern and effort. 1 be expansion of the 
Empire and the extension of commerce meant that the courts 
had to deal with many foreigners, who w T cre not acquainted uith 
Roman Iaw p but who were used to other kinds of tow. T herefnre 
it was soon necessary to have a special court at Rome to de¬ 
cide eases affecting foreigners in the city. In ihe provinces the 
governors had to deal with similar problems. Owing to such 
conditions* therefore, the judges guided their decisions partly by 
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the* principles of Roman law and partly by the customs of (be 
aliens concerned. 

Varieties of Law. As a result, several different kinds of law 
grew up. First, of course, there were the Laws passed by the 
Roman government, binding on Roman citizens but not on subject 
peoples and aliens. But these laws often had to be interpreted 
and extended by the judges. Thus grew up what we may call 
11 judge-made law," The laws for aliens were largely judge-made, 
and they were somewhat different from those the judges made for 
Romans. 

In time there came to be so many laws, those enacted by the 
legislatures, those made by ihe judges, with the decrees of the 
Emperors, that the most learned lawyers were often puzzled. 
One of the things Julius Caesar wanted to do wna to gather all the 
laws and decisions together and boil them clown into a simple code. 
This was one of the things Justinian did, six centuries later. 

The Justinian Code. Justinian, who was Emperor from 527 to 
565 a.d., did many notable things, but nothing of more lasting 
value than collecting and arranging and explaining the Roman 
laws. He had a committee of able lawyer* collect and arrange 
the many laws anti decrees. This collection was the Code. Then 
a committee of sixteen lawyers, working three years, boiled down 
the opinions of leading law writers, and arranged those opinions 
under topica I heads, for easy reference. Tills collcc l ion of opinions 
was the Digest. Then, for the use of students, Justinian had his 
lawyers prepan* a little textbook, setting forth the principles of 
Roman law. This book is know’b as the Institutes. 

In the following years, from time to time, Justinian issued new 
laws to amend or to supplement the Code. 

Taken all together, the Code, the Digest, the Institutes, and 
the supplements are known as the “ Corpus Juris Civilis " (Body of 
Civil Law) of Justinian. Often they are called simply the Jus¬ 
tinian Code. 

By Justinian's time the distinction between laws for Romans 
and those for non-Romans had largely disappeared, since citizen¬ 
ship had been extended throughout the Empire, Also, laws had 
become more reasonable and humane. For example, a father 
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could no longer put Kis children to death, or a muster his slave. 
The growing recognition given to different races was one influence 
that softened ihe laws. More potent for reason and justice, were 
Stoic philosophy and the Christian religion. Christianity had 
caused a thorough revision uf the Laws on marriage and divorce. 
Teaching the fatherhood of Got I and the brotherhood of man, it 
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also militated against slavery and promoted charity for the weak 
anil unfortunate. Justinian himself was a zealous adherent of 
Christianity. 

Economic Lifl 

Trade Expansion. Roman peace and Roman law meant eco¬ 
nomic prosperity. .Merchant vessels sailing across ihe Mediter¬ 
ranean were no longer menaced by hostile fleets or by pirates. 
Merchants traveling by land enjoyed the protection of Roman law 
and order. The marvelous network of military highway* 5 pro¬ 
moted trade, not only in the older parts of the Empire, bill also 
in the border provinces. Roman coins, accepted as standard 
money everywhere, made business easy. 

Trade increased not only in volume, but also in extent. Exerts 
from the Roman Empire were carried, far and wide, everywhere 
within the Empire and also beyond its borders ■ to Scandinavia, 
Germany, Russia , India t China, the East Indies, Arabia, and 
central Africa. And in return t he Roman world received many 
luxuries from those distant lands. 

Mass and Place. Commerce had notable effects on agriculture 
and manufacturing. It enabled each locality to produce the ihing 
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it found moat profitable? to specialize in that; produce it in large 
qua mi ties for sale, anti thereby secure in exchange the specialties 
of other regions. 

This is sometimes caUed rnnss production and regional special- 
izalion. For example, when Italian fanners found that grain 
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could be imported more cheaply than it could be grown at home, 
many of them grew less grain and specialized in wine anti oil, which 
could i* sold at a profit, [(alum lamp-makers made lamps for 
the whole civilized world. One locality specialized in making 
brick*, another in forging iron and steel, and a third in working in 
glass or in bronze. Egypt shipp'd grain, linen, and paper, as well 
fts certain oriental luxuries, to Italy. Spain had metals as well as 
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olive oil to export. Gaul became prosperous because Gallic wine T 
pot lory j woolen cloaks, linen, safety pins, ana metal ware won 
their way into the markets of the Mediterranean. 

The modem world, to be sure, has gone much farther than 
Home toward mass production of specialties, and in the exchange 
of surpluses, but Home went farther than earlier empires. 

Cities. One result of Homan trade and industry was, of course, 
the rise and growth of cities. Manufacturing, commerce, the 
growth of towns, and lhe improvement of roads (trade routes) 
always go together. The new cities that arose as if by magic in 
Gaul, Spain, and elsewhere were centers of culture as well as or 
commerce, A typical provincial city was laid out in squares, 
with a stadium and fine buildings — theaters, public libraries, 
public baths, council halls, temples, and churches. The private 
dwellings and apartment houses were often well built of stone ut 
marble. Some of them were equipped with surprisingly good 
plumbing. 

Labor, In every city were rich merchants, hunkers, and eon- 
tractors who took pride in lading generous patrons of the jl rts. But 
the growth of industry nod ihe expansion of trade did not always 
mean welfare for the masses of the people. The laboring classes 
could perhaps enjoy gazing at beautiful public buildings, sitting in 
public theaters, or using a public bath ; but by contrast with the 
rich, the workers were less fortunate than in earlier times. In the 
cities many of the workers were slaves, toiling for the profit of their 
owners. Free workers, and there were considerable numbers of 
them, had to compete with slave labor. 

In I he coun! ry, during the early days of the Empire, the smaller 
farms were tilled by the peasant owners, the large plantations by 
slaves. In time, more and more of (be small farms were swallowed 
up by the big plantations and vast cattle randies. Many small 
farmers who lost their land became tenants on the large farms, 
Ai the same time many of the farm slaves were emancipated, the 
tenants taking their places. Later, when ihe farm tenants showed 
a disposition to move to the cities or elsewhere, laws were passed 
forbidding them to leave the farms. Persons who are thus com¬ 
pelled to remain as tenants on the same land, generation after 
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generation, are called serfs. Many people in the Roman Empire 
were serfs. 

Tools and Methods r Tools were few nnd methods were simple. 
The plow used by a Roman farmer could not cut deep in heavy 
soil, or turn the soil in a regular furrow. Grain was cut with a 
sickle and threshed with a flail, or tramped out by cuttle. Rota- 
tiou of crops anti ihe use of fertilizers were practiced to some extent. 
In manufacturing most of (he work was done by hand. The 
Romans made frw inventions, and did not seem to want them. It 
is said that an inventor once presented some sort of machine to 
the Emperor Vespasian, but the hit ter put it aside because it would 
throw so many people out of work. 

Paternalism and Decline. In the curly days of the Roman 
Empire the government interfered very little with industry and 
trade. Gradually, however, business was controlled more and 
more by the Emperor and his official. 

During the 3d, tih, and 5th centuries a.d. economic prosperity de- 
dined. The soil was perhaps losing its fertility. Tuxes were very 
high. Government regulation hampered rather than helped. Serf¬ 
dom was depressing; and, most serious of all, civil wars were frequent. 

Greco- Roit an Culture 

An Age of Art. The “ Golden Ago !> of Roman literature, that, 
came under Augustus,expanded and cont inued under his successors. 
The internal peace and prosperity of the first two centuries of the 
Roman Empire hnd a marvelous reflection in the fine arts. The 
ruling classes had time and money for art. Never before hud there 
been a period of two centuries in which there was so much that was 
fine in architecture* sculpture, and painting. No other empire has 
left so many splendid ruins. 

I o a considerable extent Roman art was a continuation of 
Hellenistic art ; and much uf it was the work of Greek and other 
Near East artists. Through Rome the art of the Near East was 
spread over a much larger area. But the artists of Rome were 
not wholly imitators, Or if they were, in some t hings I hey bettered 
(heir masters. This was true of them especially in architecture 
The Romans were builders. 
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The Arch and the Dame. The Romans did not invent the 
arch ; it came to them through the Etruscans ; but the Romans 
utilized it and glorified it. In aqueducts and bridges they em¬ 
bodied the arch in masterpieces of wonder and usefulness. In 
structures like the Colosseum they multiplied arches, combining 
them with Greek columns. They put arches over their doorways. 
They erected triumphal arches in honor of their victorious emper- 
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ors. Three such an? still to be seen in and near the Forum at 
Home; one to Titus, one to Septimius Sevcrus, and one to Con¬ 
stantine the Great. (See pages 169* 173, 175.) 

The dome, of course, is based on the same principle as the arch. 
It was used by the Romans to provide roofs for brpe public build- 
mgs, in which the whole inside space would be clear of supports. 
To build a dome or an arch,, a temporary suppors must be em¬ 
ployed ; hut after the stones of the arch are keyed in place, or die 
concrete of the dome has hardened, the support may be removed 
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and the arch or the dome Stands alone, a monument of grace and 
strength. One of the greatest domes in the world is that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, built by Haddan, Justinian's church of 
Saint Sophia at Constantinople, with its huge dome supported by 
lofty arches, is regarded as the most magnificent building of its 
hind in the Near East* (See page 288,} 

Books and Education, In literature, as in art, the Roman Peace 
bore abundant fruits. There was an immense output of books 
during the five centuries following Augustus. When wc say books, 
we mean long strip* of papyrus, rolled up in cylinder form. Rut 
sometimes sheets of parchment (prepared sheepskin) wen: used 
instead of papyrus. Printing being then unknown, all books had 
to tx j written and carefully copied by latnd r 

Throughout the Empire there were elementary schools in I be 
towns. The larger cities hired professors to leach ambitious young 
men rhetoric — the arl of public speaking, min posit inn, and argu¬ 
ment. Wealthy families sent their sons to obtain what amounted 
to a university education as Rome or Athens, where there were 
large numbers of students and teachers, Latin was not the only 
language employed. In Syria the people used a Semitic language 
known as Aramaic. In Egypt ihc masses spoke the native Egyp¬ 
tian (Coptic) tongue, In all the eastern provinces Greek prevailed, 
and in most parts of the West educated people could use Greek, 
Accordingly, many of the books produced in the eastern parts of 
the Empire were writ ten in Greek, while those produced in the 
West were in Latin. 

Great Writers* The few writers whom we mention here are 
selected because their works illustrate the variety and range of 
the literature of the Roman Empire. Plutarch (46-120 a.d.}, a 
Greek teacher and an official under the Emperor Hadrian, wrote 
a series of biographies that are still famous and much read as 
Plutarch's Lhm> The Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in his Medita¬ 
tions, gave the world a classic in Stoic philosophy, Galen, a con¬ 
temporary of Marcus Aurelius, bom at Pergamum* a sojourner at 
Rome, a wide traveler, wrote books on logic, ethics, grammar* 
and oilier subjects* but is best known by hi* works on anatomy 
and medicine. 
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Claudius Ptolemy (tdPG-ml), it Greek, bom in Egypt, in the 
2d century wrote a great hook on agronomy, and pave a good 
summary of trigonometry. His ideas a bout the earth, Lite at in, 
and other heavenly bodies prevailed in Europe until the 16th 
century; Ptolemy also wrote 
a remarkable Isook on geog¬ 
raphy, and drew a famous map 
of the world — as he believed 
it to be. (See page 4 Hid 

Quintilian, born in Spain 
about the year 35 a.d., wrote 
in Latin on oratory and edu¬ 
cation. At Rome iwn Emper¬ 
ors, Vespasian and Domitian, 
gave him recognition. Seneca, 
also a native of Spain, was the 
moat prominent writer in what 
tins been called the u Silver 
kge ls of Latin literature — the 
period just after the 41 Golden 
Age" of Augustus, Seneca 
wrote on various subjects, best 
on moral philosophy. He was 
the tutor and adviser of Nero, 
but in time his wealth and in¬ 
fluence aroused Nero's jealousy 
to such an extent that Nero 
compelled him to commit sui¬ 
cide. 

Another writer of the “ Silver Age ” was Pliny, termed Pliny the 
Elder, to distinguish him from his famous nephew. Pliny the 
Elder produced a great work on "Natural History/" including 
botany, geography, agriculture, and various other subjects. In 
collecting facts for this work he consulted 2000 books. In it he 
provided in Latin a readable medley of Greek, Hellenistic, and 
Roman knowledge. 

At the beginning of the 2d century' a.d., Juvenal was a caustic 
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PART IV 


THE CLASSICAL AGE IN FARTHER ASIA 

IxTitonucnox 

We have followed the story of the Mediterranean Lands for a 
thousand years or so with almost no reference to India and China, 
because those- lands were so nearly isolated. 

The history of Farther Asia was not closely joined, in ancient 
times, with the history of the Mediterranean peoples. Yet we must 
remember that great dviiiiations flourished in China and in India 
(and in parts of America too) as well as in Mesopotamia, Egypt* 
and southern Europe. In Chapter IV we carried the story of India 
and China down to 600 B.c. or later. 

It is now time to return to India and China. What was happen¬ 
ing in those countries during the long period of ten centuries 
while the Persian Empire rose and fell, while Athens had her days 
of glory p while Alexander was conquering the “ world/' and while 
Rome was building her empire? (See Time Chart h page GS.) 

In a general way, them is a striking similarity between the 
histories of China, India, and the Mediterranean world. In each 
of those three regions great empires were established, within which 
civilization could grow and blossom. In each, masterpieces of 
art and thought were produced. These masterpieces in later ages 
were regarded as “classics" of surpassing excellence, models to be 
copied from generation to generation. 


m 


CHAPTER XI 

INDIA AND ITS HOLY MEN 

In the 6th century b.c. the region now known as India was by 
no means a united country. Politically it was divided into a large 
number of kingdoms, principalities, and aristocratic republics. In 
culture the descendants of iho early Aryan invaders had not yet 
become thoroughly blended with the conquered dark-skinned native 
peoples. Blending was hindered by the sharp lines of caste, 
which kept the people separate in different social groups. Mem¬ 
bers of different groups (castes) might not intermarry. 

A nurnher of different language* were spoken by the lower 
classes in different parts of India, but the educated upper classes 
were familiar with Sanskrit. (Sec page 60.) This was a modified 
foTT!! of the old Aryan language. The priests and the nobles 
looked upon rhe Rig Veda and later Sanskrit sacred writings with 
religious reverence, 


Buddha and Brnuiitsu 

Brahmanism Questioned. Brahmanism or Hinduism was the 
ancient religion of the Aryans in India; and the people of India, 
especially the natives of Aryan stock, we may call Hindus, To 
many of the ancient Hindus their religion, Brahmanism, with its 
crude conceptions of god, its bloody sacrifices, and its dismal view 
of life, grew less and less satisfying. Just as in Greece and Rome 
the growth of civilisation led many thoughtful persons to ques¬ 
tion old ideas, so it was in India, Some men tried to find salvation 
by becoming ascetics, that is, by devoting themselves to religious 
meditation and denying themselves all luxuries and comforts. 
Some went so far as to half-st a rve themselves, and inflicted nil 
sorts of discomfort and pain upon their own bodies. Many 
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1SS CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Laiin poet, and Tlicit lls n graphic historian* In the pages of 
Tacitus we get accounts of the Romans, the Germans, and of 
the Roman conquest of Britain, 

Decline of Cln$$ical Literature, In the later centuries of the 
Roman Empire there were fewer non-Christian writers of im¬ 
portance. From the 3d century to the 6th the best and most 
vigorous writing was by Christian authors. The New Testa¬ 
ment " was produced in the 1st century. Later came t he brilliant 
am! learned devotional works of St. Augustine of Hippo, the 
interesting and instructive histories of Eusebius, and numerous 
other writings of the Christian 41 Fathers/" 

Summary, The conquests made by the Roman armies resulted 
in a unification of the civilized Mediterranean world. On Rome 
the effect of these conquests wm to undermine the old republic 
and to substitute an imperial monarchy. This soon became a 
military despotism. Meanwhile business expanded, serfdom 
increased among the poor, culture and luxury developed among the 
rich. In art, literature, business, and science the various peoples 
around the Mediterranean were hi ended together. The general 
effect was civilizing, but not altogether satisfying. 

Even at its best, classical civilization under Rome Imd 
certain weaknesses; (1) one-man rule; (2) an economic sys¬ 
tem based on slavery and serfdom; (3) weakening of religious 
faith ; {4) an army made up more and more of barbarians and 
aliens. 

In sum, the classical civilization of the ancient pagan world, 
having enjoyed a period of marvelous expansion and brilliance, 
seemed to become exhausted. One might almost compare it to a 
magnificent tree, with far-spreading branches and rich foliage, but 
with decay dangerously gnawing at the once mighlv trunk. 

STUDY HELPS 

L Explain each of the following Princjpate, PnHoruiti Guard, Pox 
Ramona, the Code, the Digest,, the Institutes, muss production. 

2. On the map locate the provinces and trace the frontiers of the 
Empire, 

3. Tabulate the achievements of Diocletian ; of Constantine, 
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4. Write ii ei interesting sentence a bunt each of the lollop¬ 
ing:: Constantinople, Teutoburg Forest, Chester, senates, Justinian 
Code. 

5. List the different kinds of Homan law. 

fh Write ten sentences oei Homan Literature under Augustus and 
his successors, 

7, list four weaknesses of Roman civilization. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. How did the successors of Augustus differ from him in policy? 

2. Why would we remember Nero? 

3. What was the Frretorian Guard? How did it figure in imperial 
history? 

4 . What not al do on torpri&e did Cl a ud ius u n dor t ake ? 

5. Under whom did the Empire reach its greatest extent ? 

6. What structures, built by Hadrian, still stand? 

7. What had results followed t he period of 217 to 270 a. d.? 

8. For what things is Constantine remembered? Justinian? 

0. What were tin? chief cause* of civil wars? 

10. What peoples contributed most to Near East civilization? 

U« What diil Rome owe to Greek and Hellenistic civilization? 

12. What did the Romans contribute to civilization? 

13. Why were the Rhine and llie Danube important? 

14. How was the Roman Empire governed ? 

15. Why was the Roman republic notable? 

10. Why did the Romans rank high as lawgivers? 

I7 r What were the foundations of business prosfjcraty? 

18. What classes of laborers (urban and rural) were found in the 
later Roman Empire? 

VO. What can you tell of their condition? 

20, What were some typical features of Ron inn architecture? 

21, Why is Plutarch remembered ? 

22. What writer wan honored by two emperors? 

23. Who was Nero's famous teacher? Alexander's? 
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reformers and “ holy men ” appeared, preaching new religious 
doctrines or new methods of attaining peace of soul 

Gautama Buddha, The most famous of all these religion? 
teachers* and the only one we need to remember* was Prince 
Gauiarna (gd'td-in<i), He lived and taught in the 6th century 
b.c. As a young noble, the sou of a u raja ** (nobleman) whose 
dominion lay on the slopes of the Himalayas, Gautama seemed 
destined to a life of ease and pleasure. The work of dark-skinned 
serfs in his father's rice fields provided him with wealth. He had 
servants to do his bidding. He could spend his days riding about 
in his chariot, hunting, taking part in races, and gratifying every 
wish. Nevertheless he had glimpses of the darker side of life* 
the hard life of those less fortunate than himself, and therein he 
read a meaning for himself. When he met a shriveled* aged pauper 
or a man afflicted with a terrible disease, or when lie saw an un- 
buried corpse, he was reminded that all men must suffer and 
sometime die. 

While Gautama was giving himself to these melancholy thoughts, 
so the story goes, lie learned that his beautiful young wife had just 
given birth to a son, his first and only child. That evening iln^rc was 
a joyous dance to celebrate the event. Yet Gautama was uneasy. 
After the dancing was over, and the household all asleep, he mse 
from his couch, quietly tiptoed to his wife's room fora last glimpse 
of their baby, and then stole out into the midsummer moonlight, 

Mounting his horse lie rode away. Like so many other Hindus 
of his time, he had come to believe that peace of soul could be 
found only by becoming an ascetic. Clad in a beggar's nigs, he 
listened humbly to all that the Brahman priests had to teach, but 
he was not satisfied* He denied himself comforts and even food* 
unt il his body was weak with fasting, but in vain. 

Sitting, one day, under the cool shadow of a giant banyan tree* 
and thinking how he had given up wealth, home, love, and all the 
pleasures of life, Gautama suddenly saw things more clearly. Full 
of joy he arose, jind told his friends that the truth had been revealed 
to him. Soon crowds flocked to hear his words. Reverently they 
hailed him aa the " Buddha f| — the “enlightened one, ” the teacher 
of truth. 
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Up and down the Ganges Valley he and his disciples wandered, 
clad in yellow robes, begging their food, and Spreading the new 
teaching. So it was that Gautama, at the age of thirty-five, be¬ 
came a Buddha and began to preach a religion that, in many forms, 
would soon sweep over most of India, and across the lofty Hima¬ 
layas to Tibet and China, and across the sens 
to Ceylon, Japan, and the Malay isles, 

Buddha’s Doctrines, Lite other religious 
teachers of his time, Buddha taught by word 
of mouth (writing was probably not yet 
known in India), and his teachings were not 
written down until two or three generations 
after his death. But the}' were very care¬ 
fully memorised by his disciples* 

The essence of his belief was summed up 
in the " Four Noble Truths " : (1) that life 
is bound to be full of sorrow and pain ; 

(2) that sorrow and pain come from our 
desires; (3) that sorrow can be escaped only 
through “Nirvana"; and (4) that Nirvana 
may be achieved through an 11 Eightfold 
Path," 

Nirvana has been explained as the serenity, 
the untroubled calm of spirit, that will come 
when a person has completely killed all am- Stitu* or Buddha 

biJion, all ill-will, all craving for pleasure. Mud* in indfa, rtwrtly 

all desire for future life, all desire even for »it*r iho Gr«k invjiqinn 
preset life, :ilL pride, nil ignorance, in his rt(,wb * *** ® rwlc 
own heart and mind. ma(ifrv Indiam 

This was consistent with the Brahman be¬ 
lief in rebirth —transmigration of the soul — whereby one always 
ran the risk of being reborn in a lower caste* or as a lower animal. 
Unsatisfied desire, loading to the gift of a new body, would mean 
another round of life, of sorrow and pain* even at (he best. 
Nirvana, the extinction of all desire, would redeem one from re¬ 
birth. In other words, if a man practiced Buddhism perfectly, 
and achieved Nirvana, he would not be reborn. 
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The Eightfold Path, by which Nirvana might be attained, 
according to Buddha, consisted of right belief, right resolve, right 
speech, right behavior, right occupation, right effort, right con¬ 
templation, and right concentration. 

Buddha's Four Noble Truths and his Eightfold Path show a 
close resemblance to Stoic philosophy. In it there was much that 
was wise* and truly noble. He would have men aspire to avoid 
injuring others, to eradicate wrong, to curb lheir passions, and to 

overcome ignorance. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, for persons who 
have been brought up in Chris¬ 
tian ways of thought to under¬ 
stand the appeal of Nirvana, 
It seems very dismal — like the 
blowing out of a light. 

India’s Touch with the 
Near EtST 

Alexander's Invasion. Two 
centuries after Buddha an¬ 
nounced his Eightfold Path, 
India was invaded from the 
northwest by Alexander. Dur¬ 
ing those two centuries, the 
country remained disunited 
under petty Aryan (or perhaps 
we should now call them Hindu) 
princelings, and no great ad¬ 
vances were made in civiliza¬ 
tion, except the introduction 
of alphabetic writing. This was probably brought into India from 
the Near East by Arab traders. 

Then in the year 327 a.c., Alexander the Great, the Macedonian 
conqueror, crossed the Hindu Kush Mountains and descended upon 
India with sunburned, battle-scarred veterans, whose spears had 
already laid Persia low. After fighting his way down the slopes 
of the mountains, he at length reached the Indus River, Early 
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the next ye&i hi a phalanx built n bridge of boats across the stream, 
and marched across it into that part of India known as the Punjab. 
Victory smiled on him, as always, yet tie wn$ compelled to turn 
back. His weary soldiers would go no farther, 

The lands west of the Indus Alexander placed under Macedonian 
governors, and in the strip of conquered territory east, of the river 
he left native princes as his viceroys. Then regretfully he sailed 
down the Indus to the sea ; and while his fleet skirted the coast he 
led his army overland back into Persia. 

His brief invasion touched only the northwestern fringe of India, 
Nevertheless, it had far-reaching effects. It put India in touch 
with the Hellenistic world. Across the Indus into India came 
Hellenistic manufactures, art, and ideas. The practice of using 
stone in building came into vogue; statues were carved in stone ; 
and Hellenistic religious beliefs filtered into India. In politics, 
too, Alexander’s invasion left its mark on India, as will appear. 
Princes of India could play at being Alexander. 

Chandragupta. One of the Indian princes who became ac¬ 
quainted with Alexander was Chandragupta Maury* (chin-dre- 
gdop'tfi mor'l-ri). Eager to emulate the Macedonian conqueror, 
this MflUtya prince collected an army of warlike barbarians and 
made himself master of north-central India. The news reached 
Syria, and one of Alexander's generals, Seleucus the Conqueror, 
indignantly hurried eastward to crush this upstart. The Indian 
upstart, however, defeated Seleucus and thereby won for himself 
not only undisputed possession of the Indus, and of the mountains 
west of that river, but also a fair-skinned wife* the daughter of 
Seleucus. 

The Maury a Empire* By aggressive wars Chandragupta sub¬ 
dued most of the Ganges Valley and made himself emperor of 
almost all northern India. HLs was the first great Indian empire 
of which history tells. It was the empire of an autocrat, held 
down by a great anuv of foot soldiery horsemen, charioteers, and 
trained elephants. There were 9000 of these trained war elephants, 
an old record my s_ 

Ohandmguptii had an elaborate system of officials, to collect 
rents from the peasants, to take the census, maintain the irrigation 
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canal*, supervise the market*, control I he liquor (mffic, and various 
other things that he orfiered. On t he Ganges was the capital city, 
defended by a wooden palisade and surrounded by a moat. In his 
royal palace, built of tinder but adorned with gilded pillars, the 
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Emperor lived in bar¬ 
baric splendor. 

Asoka. The chief 
importance of Chan- 
dragupta’a career was 
that if provided the 
foundation on. which 
his grandson, Asoka p 
could build. Asoka 
began his long reign 
(273 232 b.c,) in the 
accepted fashion of 
ancient despots, by un¬ 
dertaking a war of con¬ 
quest against a neigh¬ 
boring kingdom. In 
an inscription which he 
had carved on stone, 
Asoka tells how horri¬ 
fied he was to discover 
that such a conquest 
involved the slaughter, 
death, and carrying 
away captive of the 
people; that it meant, 
in this case, killing 
100,000 and enslaving 
150,000. 


Thenceforth Asoka avoided war + Most of India, except the 
son them tip, was under his rule, and he made no further ai tempt 
to extend his dominion by toe use cm tue sword. True conquest, he 
said, is spiritual; and it is for his spiritual conquests that Asoka is 
chiefly remembered. 
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Aj*oku mode him soli the Imperial patron of Buddhism. He 
modified it somewhat, but he promoted it greatly. He had 
public proclamations carved upon rocks in different parts of the 
empire, urging his subjects to study Buddha's teachings, to follow 
the Jaw of duty, to speak the truth, to obey father and mother, 
to show respect for all living animals, to cease hunting and slaugh¬ 
tering animals, to treat 
slaves kindly, and to 
give alms to the poor. 

He filled India with 
magnificent Buddhist 
monasteries and with 
statues of Buddha, 

He sent his brother and 
sister with n band of 
Buddhist missionaries 
to convert the islanders 
of Ceylon, and they 
succeeded, too, Cev- 
bn i, sull largely Bud- * 
mm $ and owes the 

arts of irrigation and stone-carving to this Buddhist mission. 
Asoko likewise sent miarionnries to Burma, another land that has 
remained Buddhist* 

More Contacts. The missions which Asoka sent to convert 
Persia, Egypt, and Greece were less successful, but they are 
interesting to os as evidence of the dose contact which had been 
established between India and the Hellenistic world, Such con¬ 
tact p we may point out, had a marked influence on Buddhism in 
India, More and more the Buddhists converted Buddha's 
system of ethics into a religion which made statues of Buddha and 
worshiped him jls divine; a religion with priests (or monks) and 
monasteries, and ritual; a religion which Egyptians and Greeks 
could have recognized as similar to their own cults. Even the 
statues of Buddha often showed traces of Greek artistic standards 
and of GrecoEgyptian conceptions of the gods. India was being 
drawn into the main stream of civilization at the same lime that 
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she herself, by means of RuddhiM missions, was drawing Ceylon 
and Burma, and other Asiatic countries too, into her own 
channel. 

Decay of the Maury a Empire. Asoka died full of years and 
piety, leaving his empire to be divided between two grandsons. 



Stone-Work in India of tee 
Maury a Period 


Of them and their successors 
we know little. Gradually the 
empire crumbled away. Prin¬ 
cipalities established by Hellers- 
Is tic ail venturers on the north¬ 
western frontier extended their 
domination and their Hellenistic 
influence into northern India for 
a lime, until they were sw T ept 
away by barbarian invasions. 
For a t ime the Parthian Empire 
held northwestern India. Then 
came more barbarians, and new 
dynasties ruling northern India. 

Trade with the Roman Em¬ 
pire. Sketched so briefly, the 
picture might seem desolate, if 
we did not hasten to add that 
during this period India was 
carrying on a flourishing Trade 
with Egypt and Syria. In the 
1st century n + a over a hundred 
vessels a year sailed be!ween 
Egypt and India. The number 
was increased in the next ecu- 


Fn,m Ca ” ,tr * p ' UU, « TV India - tuiy, sifter a Greek sea-captain 
(Hippalus) discovered that by taking advantage of 1 he monsoons 
(steady, seasonal winds) he could sail directly across the Arabian 
Sea from the Gulf of Aden to India, instead of slowly skirting the 
long seacoast. In this way, one could leave Egy pt in July, reach 
India by the end of September, atari the return trip in November, 
and arrive at Alexandria in February, 
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The large number of Roman coins that have bf^n found in India 
may be regarded m one proof that, during the early centuries of 
the Roman Empire* trade between the East and the Near East was 
very active. From India the Romans bought cotton goods, pearls, 
emeralds, diamonds, ivory* rice, pepper, and Chinese silks. To 
India they carried not only gold and silver coins, hut also copper, 
tin, lead, coral, glass* wine, linen* trained boy singers, and slave 
girls. 

The Gupta Dynasty. Thus the centuries passed, until in the 
4th and 5th centuries a.d, a new dynasty of native Indian 
emperors* the Gupta Dynasty* reunited a considerable part of 
Asoka + s empire* and gave India what Ls sometimes praised jls a 
lt Golden Age.” Some of the finest Indian sculpture was produced 
in this period. The frescoes painted by 5th century artists are 
considered the best of Hindu art. Learned men in India became 
familiar with Hellenistic sciences, such as mathematics and astron¬ 
omy ; and famous poets penned immortal lines. It was a classical 
age* 

A Revival of Sanskrit. It is important to remark, however, that 
this flowering of culture in India was associated with a revival of 
the old Sanskrit language* as the language of literature, anti by the 
restoration of the old Brahman religion of the Hindus. Gradually, 
ami very slowly* Buddhism lost favor with the people, and died out 
of India. At Unit very time it was winning remarkable triumphs 
in China, whither it had been carried about the year 67 a,d. 
Thanks to its hold on China* on Japan, on central Asia, on Burma, 
on Ceylon* Buddhism lias remained one of the world's great 
religions. But in India, the land of its birth, it is no more. 

India's Dark Age 

The power of the Gupta Emperors was not enough to withstand 
a new series of barbarian invasions. Prominent among invaders 
and destroyers were the Huns* a collection of Turko-Tatnr tribes, 
who at many times and many places carried distress into various 
countries of Asia and Europe. Aa early as the 2d century 
b.c. they figured in central Asia. Their most famous leader, 
Atiila, ravaged Europe in the middle of the 5th century a.j>. 
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(See pages 253-254.) There were “ White Huns M and “ Black 
Huns, f? though the explanation of these terms seems in doubt 
The Huns invaded and crippled the great Gupta Empire of 
India. Its “ Golden Age ” was shortly clouded In decline; and 
early in the 6th century am. the power of the Guptas was finally 
broken. 

From the 6th century to the 14th India was only a geographic 
expanse—a great Land broken up politically into numerous 
petty kingdoms and tom by chronic wars. That unhappy 
period of eight centuries was indeed a dark age, India, in 
pain and weakness, wealthy but defenseless, seemed held by 
fate in the path of chance. It was into such an India that the 
Moslems come as conquerors in the 14th century. Of them 
we shall learn more in later chapters. 

STUDY HELPS 

L Read again what h said in Chapter IV about the Aryans in 
India, the Rig Veda, and Sanskrit. 

2. Tabulate the effects upon India of Alexander s invasion, 

3. Write five .sentences on Asokn. 

L Make note of th j Ji golden ages ” found thus far. 

5. Note what the H Dark Age ** in India was* and what brought 
it on, 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

l. What was Buddha’s real name? Why was he called Buddha? 

2 P What waa the old religion of India called ? 

3 r Why did Buddha and others seek another faith? 

4. Win the Rig Veda produced in Buddha 1 # time, or before? 

6. What were Buddha 1 # “ Four Noble Truths M ? 

tL What Greek philosophy does Buddhism resemble? 

7. How were India's contacts with the Near East increased in the 
latter part of the 4th century b,c,7 

3, What Indian prince emulated Alexander? 

9. What lady of the Near East married a prince of India? Why? 

id. What of the trade of India with the Near East in the 1st (last) 
century flux and the 1st century aj>.7 

11. What proves that some Roman trade reached India? 

12, What notable revivals took place in India in the 1th and 5th 
centuries a.d.? 
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CHAPTER XII 

CHINA AND ITS WISE MEN 

China, like India, was eut off from ihc Mediterranean world to 
such an extent that ideas and inventions crossed the barriers of 
central Asia slowly, and sometimes not at all, yet it was no! wholly 
isolated. Its separation was effective but not complete. For 
instance, the knowledge of iron reached China centuries after the 
I lit tiles in Asia Minor were smelting iron for their neighbors ; but 
after a l ime we find China wilding pig iron to Rome. Again, stone 
statues were carved in Egypt for thousands of yeans before the an. 
was carried over into India, and from India it made its way (perhaps 
for the first time) into China along with Buddhism. The alpha¬ 
bet reached India late, and never reached China until too late for the 
Chinese to give up their own beautiful, but very intricate and diffi¬ 
cult, system of countless pictures and symbols. (See pages 58, 5ft.} 

East and West. Only to a small extern, in ancient limes, was 
there an exchange of science, enseds, and ideas between the Near 
East and the Far East; yet human nature and human interests 
wen* much the same. Kipling never said a (hing less true than 
“ East is East and West is West, and never these twain shall meet.'’ 
In facing eternal problems men arc men, whether they live in the 
East or in the West, The ideas of Buddha, ns we have seen, were 
much like those of the Stoic philosophers; and we shall see that 
similar ideas of life arose in Chinn. 

East and West have been meeting, and resembling each other, 
and influencing each other, all through history'. 

Lao Tse and Confucius 

Lao Tse. Thinking for t lie moment on!y of resemblances in great 
things rat Iter than of differences in detail, one might venture to 
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i*ny that Lao Tse p bom 604 b.c\, was tine Gautama Buddha of 
China, Lao Tse means the H Old Philosopher." His real name 
was Ii Erh r Like Gautama, Lao Tsc taught a 41 Path +i or " Way |f 
of right living. His message was fundamentally the same as the 
Buddhist idea and the Stoic idea, that man can win happiness only 
by curbing hU desires ; but he taught it fifty years before Buddha 
and 250 years before Zeno, the Stoic. 

“ He is content/' said Lao Tse P 41 who has enough/" A man 
should not let passions and desires ruin the peace of his soul. 
Hl Horse racing and hunting disorder the mind, and the scramble 
for wealth mare the character of man/' In such sayings ais these 
Lao Tee might easily have found himself in agreement with Buddha 
in the next century, with Zeno, as we have seen, or with Marcus 
Aurelius, the Emperor-philosopher, seven centuries later. 

If Lao Tse wzls a shrewd philosopher in his day, he became more 
than that in time. First he became a tradition, then a god. 
Seven hundred years after his death, a temple was built in which he 
was worshiped. Gradually his teachings were blended with magic 
and with worship of the old Chinese gods. Taoism [Tao means 
Path or Way) r as the religion of Lao Tse T s follower* was called, 
Income one of the great religions of China, 

Confucius. Though the fame of the Old Philosopher waa great, 
still higher was the renown of a younger sage, Kung Fu Tse. This 
name means " Kung the Philosopher." 

Kung Fu Tse (Confucius, we call him) was born about 550 s.c., 
and so was about the same age as Gautama Buddha, He was the 
son of a gallant army officer, and although he suffered poverty in 
his youth he was essentially a Chinese gentleman, being able to 
trace his honorable ancestry back through many generations of 
aristocrats. Like other Chinese gentlemen of his iiuie P he enjoyed 
music, reading, archery, horses h dogs, hunting, and fishing. He 
was a stickler for good manners, and wrote whai might be called 
a Chinese hook of etiquette — rules for the life of a gentleman. 

The teachings of Confucius did much to develop In China a fond¬ 
ness for rules in etiquette. Part of correct manners in Ilia day was 
she practice of religious customs. Tn these Confucius was very 
^rici and eract. He carefully performed all the customary 
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devotions to the various gods or spirits of the household, and to his 
ancestors, and he also honored the worship of Heaven and Earth. 
True respect for parents, he said, means obeying them during their 
lifetime, arranging proper burial ceremonies for them at their 

death, and worshiping 
them after death. He 
taught that a good 
son does not change 
from his father's ways, 
at least not until three 
years after his father's 
death. 

Sayings of Confucius, 
Confucius, like Bud- 
dha, was more con¬ 
cerned with men ( ban 
with gods or spirits. 
Most of his saying? 
had little to do with 
religion ; they were 
more in the nature of 
proverbs ; to wit : 
"The cautious seldom 
err” ; "Learning, un¬ 
digested by thought, is 
labor lost; thought un¬ 
assisted by learning, is 
perilous " ; H To see 
the right and not do it, that is cowardice/' Perhaps ihc most 
famous sa 3 T ing of Confucius is “ What you do not like when done 
to yourself, do not do to others/' 

Confucius on Government. About government, as well as 
about private conduct, Confucius had his ideas. Looking about 
him, he saw the dukes and other nobles living in luxury, oppressing 
the common people, quarreling among themselves, and waging 
destructive wans. Confucius believed (and taught) that such evils 
could be corrected if rulers felt as fathers tow arris their people, and 
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would govern with wisdom and righteousness, in accordance with 
the good old ways, 

Confucius had no real chance to try his theories in practice until 
he was fifty-one years old. Then the duke of Lu appointed ham ils 
governor of a city. Lu is now part of the province of Shantung. 
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In charge of his city Confucius was so successful that soon hr was 
made minister of justice for the whole duchy of Lu. It is said that 
he almost completely banished crime from that dtstnet. 

Not bring properly supported by the duke of Lu* Confucius 
resigned his portion and traveled to other duchies* everywhere 
receiving honor. But his hope of reforming the government of 
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China., Emil of bringing to on end the wars inuring the Emperor's 
feudal vassals, was lefl unrealized. 

The Confucian Program. It its not easy to sum up (he work of 
<i teacher and reformer such as Confucius, but we may at Icasi note 
the following points; (l) As a political reformer he failed, yet his 
niles for government and his theory of the high position of the 
Emperor had great influence in later years, (2) His careful 
observance of undent religious ceremonies became pari of the 
tradition about him, and as a result his own fame became closely 
bound up with the worship of ancestors and reverence for the old 
religion. (3) His rules of etiquette anti his pithy proverbs on 
morality have been strong factors in molding Chinese character, 
(4) He left a set of books which have proved a great gift to his 
people. 

The Wu-King, The books of Confucius are the Wu-King (Five 
Canons) —a sort of encyclopedia of Chinese literature, prepared 
by the philosopher and his disciples. They contain the legends 
and history, the poetry and the wisdom, of past ages. They stand 
clearly and strongly for his conservative views ; they induced his 
countrymen to walk in the old paths. Ever since his day, the 
writings of Confucius have been admired and quoted by the 
Chinese. In his books he did more than preserve the learning and 
literature of the past ; he gave China her greatest classic. 

China’s Touch with India and the Neau East 

The “ Silk Route.” Ancient China had been hemmed in on the 
west by the vast Desert of Gobi and the bleak plateau of Tibet ; 
but about 120 B.C. the great Emperor Wu-ti opened up the long 
11 Silk Route.” This put the traders of China in touch with India, 
Persia, Syria, and other parts of the Near East. 

The Desert of Gobi was bad enough, but in ii dwelt the fierce 
wandering horsemen known to Europeans jis Tat are or Turk*. The 
Chinese called them Ifsiimg Nu (sl-tibng-nob')- It was to keep the 
Hsiung N T u out of China that the Great Wall was built, Then the 
Hsiung Nil moved farther west and south and came into China 
below the wall. This was too much. Emperor Wu-ti sent General 
Chang westward to search for allies, to fight the Hsiung Nu. 
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General Chang started with a hundred men, They were all 
captured by the Hsiang Xu and held for ten years. But as soon 
as General Chang and his men could escape they continued their 
journey westward. They went as far ns the valley or the Oxus 
River, but they found no allies for China. Nevertheless, their 
journey had important results. Back to China they brought fast 
horse.-* from I artesian ; new plants, such as the grapevine ; and 
welcome news that plentiful supplies of valuable jade could be pro¬ 
cured in the west. Probably, too, they brought back alluring tales 
of India and Persia. 

At any rate, in a few years Wu-ti sent great armies to oust the 
Ilsiung Xu from the trail that leads through the mountain passes 
tip westward into the valley of the River Tarim, and bo on into the 
t'vus \ alley. Soon afterwards (114 it.c.) Chinese caravans Ijogan 
to wend their way along this trail, to Turkestan and Persia. This 
trail became the famous "Silk Route ” to the west, it brought 
Cl linn into commercial ami cultural contact with India and the 
Near Cast. Wu-ti's most important conquests were those that 
Opened up the " Silk Route." (See map, page 103.) 

Along the "Silk Route." Over this newly won trade route 
Chinese caravans, sometimes ten or more a year, carried bides of 
Chinese silk, anti also lairs of iron, to lx? exchanged for precious 
stones, jade, amber, coral, and glass. Apparently (he Chinese 
merchants usually made this exchange not directly with the Greeks 
or Romans, but with the people of Turkratan or else with the 
Persians, who acted sis middlemen and passed the Chinese goods on 
to the Near East, either overland across Persia and Mesopotamia, 
or down the Indus Valley to the Arabian Sea, and thence by ship 
to Egypt and the Mediterranean. 

Chinese Silk. The silk from China was taken to Syria, dyed 
purple, and embroidered in gold thread, and sold by Syrian 
merchants to wealthy Greeks and Romans, This silk was be¬ 
coming fashionable in Rome in the tune of Augustus, Tiberius, 
f hc successor of Augustus, tried in vain to prohibit wealthy 
Romans from wearing the luxurious new fall He, Borne Romans 
felt that too much Roman money was bung sent east for Chinese 
silk. 
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Yet the trade continued, and grew; and apparently many 
Homan* became eager to deal directly with the Chinese, instead of 
paying profits to Persian middlemen. Perhaps one reason for i he 
Roman wars against the Parthian kings of Persia was the hope of 
eliminating those middlemen's profits. Attempts were made to 
open up a direct sea route to Chinn; and Chinese annals record the 
arrival of a Syrian vessel in the year 166 a.d. But the voyage was 
too long to become popular. Occasionally travelers and envoys 
from the Roman Empire ventured to make the long overland 
journey across central Asia to China. But the distance was so 
great that, for the most part, trade between Rome and China con¬ 
tinued to be carried on through middlemen — through Persia and 
India, 

A Valuable Secret. Because of the great distances, and because 
the Chinese and the Romans did not trade much directly, the two 
great empires of Rome ami China did not have much influence upon 
each other. The Romans eagerly desired to know the secret of 
making silk, but they did not learn it until the time of Justinian, 
Justinian sent two monks to China, They returned, about the 
year 55! a.d., with some silkworm eggs in a hollow cane — eggs 
worth much more than their weight in gold, because they meant 
the beginning of the silk industry in Asia Minor and Europe, 

Buddhism m China and Beyond 

An Emperor's Dream* If Chinacontact with Rome was 
mostly indirect and feeble, her contact with India was more direct 
and more vital in its effects. Buddhism was carried from India to 
China in the 1st century a,p, t perhaps by merchants who had been 
visiting China on business, or perhaps in the more dramatic way 
described in Chinese annals. 

The Chinese version of the event is that the Chinese Emperor 
Ming-ti dreamed of a golden image, and on being advised that his 
dream was a divine command to send an embassy, he dispatched 
ambassadors to India,, whence they returned with a white pack horse 
bearing images of Buddha and copses of the Buddhist sacred writ¬ 
ings At any rate, about the year 67 a.d. the Chinese Emperor 
established a Buddhist monastery at his capital, and had the 
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Buddhist scriptures translated into Chinese, and made Buddhism 
a putt of the slate religion. 

A Slow Growth. For centuries Buddhism in China remained 
more or leas a foreign religion. Its priests were missionaries from 
India, and to India fervent 
Chinese converts went as pil¬ 
grims, The Chinese Buddhista 
leaked on India as their “ holy 
land Pl ; and, beginning with the 
4th century a*d*, a stream of 
Buddhist pilgrims continued to 
flow from China to India during 
six centuries. Several of these 
pilgrims wrote accounts of their 
travels, which throw light on 
the history of Buddhism in 
India, and give other interest¬ 
ing facts about India that are 
not preserved in lhe literature 
of India itself. 

In China Buddhism was 
gradually fitted into ways and 
customs, blending with other 
Chinese beliefs and spreading 
far and wide p until it became 
more or less a part of the n 1 - 
ligionof lhe bulk of the people, 

Buddhism beyond China. An 
important effect of Buddhism 
was the spread of Chinese civi¬ 
lization, through Buddhist missions, to Korea. Japan, Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Armani, Chinese Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan, probably through Korea p in the 6th century A,ft, p and the 
Buddhist missionaries sent back to China for skilled Chinese 
workmen to build temples and set up statues in Japan. The 
result was that the Japanese borrowed styles of architecture and 
sculpture, and the art of painting, ami the Chinese system of 
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writing. For a time there was a general impulse to admire and 
imitate everything Chines from philosophy and literature to 
dances and instruments of warfare* yet the Japanese showed a 
remarkable skill in modifying and adapting Chinese arts to their 
own tastes and needs. They were not mere imitators. In the 
matter of writing, for example, they at first borrowed the Chinese 
ideograms (written characters representing words)* but they sim¬ 
plified them and fitted them to the syllables of the Japanese 
language. 

Architeeture and Art. The spread of Buddhism in China and 
bej^ond had most interesting and definite effects on art and archi¬ 
tecture. Buddhism filled the land with monasteries and beautiful 
pagodas (temples); it stimulated landscape-gardening; and in 
particular it was responsible for a remarkable development of 
sculpture and painting. In making Buddhist images the Chinese 
took over some of the Hellenistic art traditions that had been 
borrowed by India, and Chinese artists modified these traditions in 
their own way to produce an art that is different, from (he art of 
India, even though in some respects it reminds one of it. Most 
of the beautiful Chinese statues* in bronze, in pottery* or in stone, 
that you will see in our museums to-day* date from and after the 
introduction of Buddhism. 

The Chinese Empire 

End of the Chou Dynasty. In she time of Confucius* China con¬ 
sisted of several fairly large principalities, such as Gh'i, Chin, 
Chin* and Ch + u. Each of these was a mass of small stales (duchies* 
counties* and baronies) united under a system known a» feudalism. 
Under feudalism, the barons, counts, dukes, and other rulers of 
small states were supposed to be loyal lo their respective princes or 
king£, and the latter were supposed to be loyal to the emperor. 
As a matter of fact* however* (he princes were continually waging 
war among themselves. That was w hat feudalism really meant in 
China. Feudalism had existed there for many centuries, and it 
hud grown worse as the centuries passed. It finally led to the 
overthrow of the Ch6u dynasty* 249 b.c., by the niler of Ch'in, 
one of the border dukes. 
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The ‘'First Emperor." After a long struggle among rival 
princes, one of them defeated all the others and assumed the title 
of Emperor (221 b,c\). He then adopted the name SliiU Huang-1i 
(shl-hw&ng-d®'), by which name he is known in history. Sbih 
Huang-ti means “First Emperor,'' 



A Section of the CSitEAT W.\U, of China 


He was in I nidi an emperor. He was the Chandragupla of 
China, in that he by conquest united the various regions and 
factions under himself. He ended (he feudal system. In place of 
dukes and counts, he set up civil anil military governors, appointed 
by himself and under his supervision, to rule the thirty-six 
provinces into which he redivided the Empire. His well-organ lied 
army extended his power south across the Yangtze River, thus 
adding four more province's to t he realm. Roads and canals were 
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constructed, binding the parts of the Empire more closely together. 
All this reminds us of Darius in Persia and of the Ctesars at Rome. 

Roads and Walls. Prom this time forward Chinese settlers and 
Chinese civilisation gradually made the “ barbarian ” lands south 
of the Yangtze an integral part of China. Against the " bar¬ 
barian ” nomads on the north, the Hsiung Nu, Shih Huang-ti 
waged a highly successful war; and then, to prevent them from 
harassing China in the future (as he hoped), he built the Great 
Wall, stretching from the Yellow Sea, on the northeast, across the 
bends of the Yellow River, and so into the mountains beyond. 
Though it was sit first built only of earth, it was a real barrier to 
the raids of the savage horsemen from the north. Is was an 
important factor in compelling the nomads of central Asia to seek 
an outlet towards the west, rather Mntn southward into China. In 
this way it probably had something to do with the barbarian 
invasions that swept out of Asia into Europe!. 

Later Chinese dynasties extended the Omit Wall. In modern 
time* the Ming dynasty rebuilt It of stone, and made it one of the 
wonders of the world. 

Swords and Books. All hough in many respects Shih Huang-ti 
deserved the gratitude of his people, he was regarded with four 
during his lifetime and with hatred ever after. Chinese traditions 
represent him as a bloody and cruel despot. Ills unpopularity was 
due partly to his attempt to stamp out Confucianism. He ordered 
that sill (lie ('onfucian hooks anti all the cherished literature of the 
past must be burned, with the exception of books on such practical 
subjects as agriculture and medicine. Hundreds of learned men 
who attempted to save their books were beheaded, and others were 
exited. 

While Shih Huang-ti lived, few dared resist his ruthless meas¬ 
ures; but on the news of his death (212 o.c.) uprisings occurred in 
one region after another, and his sons were put to the sword. 

The Han Dynasty. The ware that broke out after Shih Huang-ti 
were soon ended by an able adventurer of peasant stock, who be* 
camo king of the state of Han, defeated his rivals, and made him¬ 
self Emperor (206 b.o.). He and his descendants held the imperial 
throne for more than four centuries. They are known sis the Han 
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dynasty, and they gave China a “Golden Age” of territorial 
expansion, brilliant culture, and commercial prosperity. 

New Boots and Old. The outburst of literary activity of the 
Han dynasty was partly due to the invention of paper and a new 
kind of writing pen — a small hair brush, t>y means of vvhieh the 
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Chines words were skillfully painted on paper. It was also due 
to the repeal of Shill Huang-tt’s edict against ancient books. 
Manuscripts wrn? now brought forth from their hiding places, and 
many copies were made. And new' hooks wm- written. One of 
the Han Emperors founded an academy for the study of Chinese 
literature, and started a system of competitive examinations for 
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civil service. Thereafter officials were selected from the list of 
men who hud passed the best examinations on the derates. Learn¬ 
ing mthcr than birth became the basis of official and social stand¬ 
ing, The writing of Confucius and his followers were considered 
as sacred classics. 

Wu-ti and the * 4 Silk Route.” While they patronized Con* 
fucian culture, the early Han Emperors actively expanded their 

realm and promoted 
business. The great¬ 
est of them, perhaps, 
was Wu-ti| of whom 
we have heard. Al¬ 
though hLs name may 
be unfamiliar to 
American readers, he 
probably deserves a 
place in history with 
Alexander the Great, 
Julius Caesar, and 
Charlemagne. During 
his long reign (140-85 
a.cO* Wu-ti recon¬ 
quered the lands 
south of the Yangtze 
and annexed a pari of 
Korea, but his most 
important conquests were those tliat opened up the “ 8ilk Route 11 
to i he West. (See page 208.) 

Han Decline. in 220 a.d, the Han dynasty came to an inglo¬ 
rious E!nd r After that China W’us broken up into three kingdoms. 
Docs not this remind us again of Alexander and his empire? 
Civil wars became chronic; barbarian adventurers set themselves 
up as rulers of the northern provinces. The northern half of the 
Empire seemed practically lost : anti the capital was moved south¬ 
ward to Nanking, on the Yangtse. It was a dark age, yet Chinese 
culture was spreading, as we have s*vn, into Korea and Japan. 
And it was perhaps within this neriod, in the 5th century a,d<. 
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that Chinese sailors began to use the magnetic needle as a compass 
to Enid* 1 their ships on long voyages. 

Tang Revival, The nation's vitality was proved in the great 
revival under the Tang dynasty, 618 to 907 a.d. This is regarded 
as the second Golden Agje ?J in the history of the Chinese Empire. 
Lost territories were reconquered, and ihe frontiers pushed farther 
than before. Ambassadors from Persia, from Const an linoplc, and 
from Mohammed visited the Chinese court. Arab traders came 
in their ships to buy silk, while other foreign merchants met 
Chinese caravans in central Asia to exchange wares. Sculpture, 
painting, and poetry nourished. 

Chinese Printing. Although now anil then the Chinese printed 
pictures and prayers by means of wooden blocks from the 1st cen¬ 
tury b.c. on, the art of printing bonks was employed by them on a 
large scale for the first time in thr I Orb century a.d. Then, at the 
order of the Emperor, a new edition of the Coufudan classics and 
two huge encyclopedias were prepared. 

If there hud been close contact between China and Europe, lhe 
art of printing might have been communicated to the West in 
the lOih or 11th century. As it was, Europe had to wait until 
the loth century' for this epoch-making invention. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. What could China have taught European*. if East and West had 
been in close touch with each other in the time of the Han dynasty? 

m 2. What could China have learned from Europe? 

3. Commit to memory a saying of Lao Tse: sine of Confucius. 

4 r In your own words summarize the work of Confucius. 

5 r Write the story of the 4J Silk Route/' explaining why it was 
important. 

6. Study the map, observing the extent of the ancient Chinese Empire 
in comparison with that u i the modern Chinese Republic. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

I- Name three great religions of ancient China. 

2. Cuts you see any reason why the teachers of India are called 
H holy " and those of China “ wise 

3. What was the nature of Confucius 1 teachings? How did they 
affect China? 
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4. What was Confucius lies ides a philosopher and teacher? 

5. What wa» the " Silk Route "? Who opened it? 

& Who was the Chandriiguplu of China? 

7, What can you tell about the Great Wall of China? 

S, What, in Chapter XII, reminds uh of Alexander and his empire? 
0. What were some of the things the Chinese had and did prior to 
1000 a.d. that seem modem? 
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PART V 


THE TRANSITION FROM CLASSICAL TO 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 

Introduction 

At the very time when the classical civilizat ion of the Greeks and 
Roman* was flourishing in the Mediterranean world under the rule 
of Augustus, and in the Fur East the Han dynasty was enriching 
the Chinese Empire, there appeared in western Asia a new religion* 
Neither Augustus nor the Han Emperor knew it at the? time, but 
this new 1 religion was destined to transform the ancient civilization 
of Greece ami Rome, and spread it through Europe p and in time 
to have important effects upon China and the entire world. 

This new religion, Christianity, spread rapidly. Within four 
centuries it had become the prevailing religion in the Roman 
Empire* It exerted a profound influence on social institutions, 
and on ar< and literature. It combined wiLh the classical civili¬ 
zation of the Roman Empire and produced a civilization that wa* 
partly Christian and pertly Roman. 

From outside the Roman Empire, however, snnn came wave Upon 
wave of barbarian invasions which shattered the Empire and threat¬ 
ened to blot out its civilization. Industry and trade received a 
terrific setback* Many cities withered away. Art and literature 
declined. In a word, western Europe was to a large extent thrown 
back into barbarism and went through a dismal “ Dark Age 
before the barbarians wen? converted to Christianity and civilized. 

The way was being prepared, however, even during the Dark 
Age, for the future upbuilding of a new and brilliant civilization in 
western Europe. And meanwhile the Byzantine Empire, which 
was but a fragment of the former Roman Empire, kept LsomC of the 
older civilization alive in the Near E:ist, especially in its strong 
city, Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


The Great Civilization’s of the Ancient World 

In the twelve foregoing chapter?, covering the longest part of 
manV history, we have seen the big-game hunters of the Old Stone 
Age learning one after another the arts of civilized life. We have 
seen Ihoir descendants of the New Stone Age building agricultural 
village?, taming animals, and making useful inventions. Entering 
the Copper and Bronze Age, we have seen powerful civilized king¬ 
doms arising; and passing into the Age of Iron anti of Horses, we 
have seen still more remarkable civilizations developing, white 
great empires rose and felt and rose again. 

Not all peoples, nor all of the interesting civilizations, have been 
included in our survey. Very little has been said, for instance, 
regarding the peoples of northern Europe, the American Indians 
north of Mexico, or the Negroes of Africa. This is because their 
culture was less advanced and their influence less notable than the 
culture and influence of those we have studied. 

Great Ancient Civilizations. In the Near East, the civilizations 
of Egypt, of Babylon and Assyria, of Crate and the digean, of 
Syria, and of Persia; in the Fur East, of India and of China ; in 
the Far West, of the Mayas; and in the Mediterranean world, 
Rome, including the Carthaginian West and the Hellenistic East, 
all stand out in the foreground of ancient history, because in most 
cases they gave birth not merely to great political empires, but to 
more lasting and more important results in industry, trade, art, 
literature, religion, and philosophy. 

Weaknesses of Classical Civilization 

Slavery and Serfdom, Brilliant as were their achievements in 
art, literature, and philosophy, the classical civilizations of an- 
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tiquity were built on an unsound economic and social foundation — 
thy overworking and the undervaluing of the common people. 

As manufacturing was done by hand, and its agriculture was 
carried on by crude and laborious method^ the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion in all those ancient empires had to spend its days in toil to 
make the barest, living, and at the same time to support in luxury 
the upper classes. The masses existed for the benefit of the classes, 
in some form or other, slavery or serfdom was a feature of most 
ancient civilizations. 

Corruption of the Upper Classes. Holding slaves and directing 
serfs did not always elevate the masters and the landlords. Great 
wealth wrested directly or indirectly from t he poor did not always 
refine the rich. Often, while exploiting the masses, the ruling 
classes fell victims to luxury, extravagance, and immorality. 
This was certainly true in the ease of Rome. When Rome became 
mistress of the world, the huge fortunes of her ruling classes led to 
vain show', self-indulgence, effeminacy, and vice. Almost literally, 
the aristocracy were suffocated by the great wealth and power that 
they knew not how to use. 

Failure of Imperial Government. A third weakness of ancient 
empires was political. Despotic, nu toe ratio, one-man govern¬ 
ment, is always hazardous. Il all depends on one man. The 
empires of antiquity were generally autocratic empires, absolute 
monarchies. One-man government proved to be good government 
when the one man happened to be a wise and able ruler like Asoka, 
Augustus, or Hadrian, ft produced successful wars of conquest 
when l he one man was a skillful general such as Trajan, Cyrus, 
Thumiose, or Wu-ti. But it led to tyranny and disorder when the 
one man happened to be lacking in ability or a sense of justice ■ 
and that happened rather frequently. 

In the absence of federal rights and local powers, the efficiency 
with which the provinces of a large empire were governed depended 
on the vigor and wisdom of l he one man whose will w as taw, and on 
the agents whom lie appointed. 

Moreover, one-man government meant frequent plots on the 
parr of ambitious couriers and victorious generals eager to seize 
the scepter. In a democracy or a republic ihe power is in the 
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hands Of the people at large, and it is hard for any man, however 
able, to wrest power from the whole group; but if all power is in 
one man, and he is weak, or has made himself unpopular by tyranny 
or folly, the case is different. 1 he chronic plots, assassinations, 
usurpations, and civil want that marred the history of the Roman 
Empire were equally frequent in the one-man governments of 
I'jgjpt, Assyria, Persia, China, and India. In short, ancient 
autocracies never solved the essential problem — how to select the 
one man, the right man. 

Ihe notable at tempts to develop democratic governments in 
city-states such as Athens and early Rome met with failure largely 
on account of foreign ware and imperial expansion. As new 
territories were conquered, popular rights lost ground, (wing set 
aside by military power. Democracy could not live, it seemed, in 
a world of wur and conquest. 

Enemie s Outside, Even- ancien t coi i nt ry < lia t had fert tie T ^n d s 
or rich ci t Ees became a tempting prize to outside foes. In t his fact 
we find one reason why so many splendid empires fell There were 
always great hordes of barbarians, for example, the Kassitcs, the 
Hsiung-Nu, the Huns, the Germans, ready to invade rich cultured 
states. This must lx 1 kept in mind, as well as the decay that often 
attended wealth and luxury in those states themselves. 

Loss of Manhood and Patriotism. It is a striking fact that 
many of the ancient peoples seemed to lose their vigor and become 
incapable of defending themselves. Egypt fell victim, suct*^ 
sivcly, to the Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Araks, 
and lurks, Assyria fell before the less-civilized Persians. Persia 
succumbed to Alexander. The Roman Empire, ns we shall see, 
was overrun by Germanic invasions. China yielded to Mongo! 
barbarians. India was conquered by Mongols and later by 
Arabs. 

It would appear that wealth and luxury, sapping the manhood of 
the upper classes, corrupting the government, and increasing the 
frequency of palace plots, made the ruling class less capable and less 
courageous, while at the same time the working classes, being 
ground down by hard work and injustice, were not interested in 
defending their masters. 
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In Rome, in Carthage p and in Egypt we can see notable examples 
of how such empires resorted to hiring barbarians to do their fight¬ 
ing, and in the long run became unable to defend themselves. And 
in the case of the Roman Empire there is evidence to show that at 
least in some instances the people in the provinces* groaning under 
heavy taxes, actually welcomed invaders, in the hope that the 
invaders would end Roman oppression. If the masters lont iheir 
manhood, it is no won¬ 
der that their serfs and 
slaves lost their patri¬ 
otism. 

Inferior Position of 
Women. One of the 
factors that weakened 
society in the ancient 
empiric was the way 
in which women were 
regarded. There are 
some beaut if ui stories 
of certain women in 
early Rome who in¬ 
spired or curbed their husbands and sons. Women occasionally 
became rulers, at least in Egypt and China. There can !*■ no 
doubt (hat in many homes the wife and mother was loved and 
respected. Nevertheless, in general the position of women was 
very much lower (ban it is to-day. 

The women of conquered peoples were very often Fold as slaves 
and became the property of the men who bought them. In 
Greece* in Egypt, and as a rule in Asia, monarchs and men of the 
wealthier dnss had a number of wives and concubines* and kept 
them more or less secluded in the harem, instead of allowing (hem 
to mingle freely in society. In the case of monarchy this practice 
of polygamy was a source of weakness to the government. There 
are numerous instances on record of a king's energies being con¬ 
sumed in keeping peace among his wives, and of wives conspiring 
against nnr another to put iheir respective sons on the throne. 
And in the case of society at Large, (he degradation of women 
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meant a weakening of the fundamental social institution, the 
family* 

Bondage to the Past. Another factor of weakness in most 
ancient civilizations was worship of the past. After periods of 
invent ion and progress* in which masterpieces of art and literature 
were produced and methods of government and industry were 
improved, theft 1 seemed to lX' a tendency for later generations to 
rest and look backward in admiration, without energy or effort for 
new achievements. 

In Egypt, for example, after I he great age of excellence in sculp¬ 
ture, later artists to a large extent were satisfied in making inferior 
copies of the old masterpieces So in the Roman Empire, the 
Golden Age of Augustus was followed b} p a period in which writers 
tried only, it seemed, to imitate the style of dead masters. The 
same thing happened in Chinn and India. When " classics " arc 
too slavishly admired and copied, at the sacrifice of invention and 
experiment, ihe present falls under the bondage of the past. 

The Breakdown of Old Faiths. The ancient pagan religions did 
not stem to provide a firm foundation for classical civilizations: 
nor did the newer faiths and philosophies* like Stoicism and 
Buddhism, always satisfy the minds anti hearts of strong men. 
Often a loss of faith in the gods was followed by a weakening of 
character anti a corruption of habits. 

In the Roman Empire, toward the end* faith in the old gods 
weakened* and the upper classes of educated men adopted Stoic 
philosophy* took up strange religions, or assumed an attitude of 
general disbelief, In India Gautama Buddha taught an Eightfold 
Path* but it was only a path of escape — of escape from desire and 
from life. The moral maxima of Confucius provided a guide to 
ethical life, but did not provide a strong incentive* The teachings 
of the Stoics, of Buddha* and of Confucius were not enough for the 
common people, the masses, whether in the Roman Empire* in 
India* or in China. They attempted to satisfy their religious 
instincts by means of I cm pies and pagodas, idols and incense, magic 
and mysterious rites. But such things did not seem to give either 
the moral guidance or the spiritual energy that was needed for 
continuing human progress. 
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A New Force is Civilisation 

The pagan religions were breaking down* The old gods were 
losing hold. The people were losing faith, and so were losing 
energy and courage, If the Greco-Roman world had remained 
pagan* we may be eeriitin that our social inheritance would have 
been very different, from what it has been. Perhaps the history of 
Europe would be more like that of Asiatic nations* and the story of 
our ancestors much like that of the ("hinese and Hindus 
But into the Near East there tame a new force, spreading through 
Europe ? and from Europe across the seas, and giving a new energy 
and a new direction to world history'. That new force made so 
profound a change in the development of civilization that its entry 
into the life of the human race may fitly t>e regarded as marking the 
end of the ancient world and the beginning of a new H 
That new force was Christianity. 


STUDY HELPS 

1. Tabulate the notable ancient dvlIizationB that are recalled in 
Chapter XIII. 

2. Keeping in mind the weakness*'* of ancient t:iv ill Satie isa* write 
down some of their features of strength and excellence. 

3. Write brief definitions of the following: classical p imperial p 
political, despotic, federal autocratic, tyranny, usurpation* patriotism, 
democratic. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

J, What were notable weak nesses of ancient civilizations? 

2. What are objections to slavery and serfdom? 

3* Why is autocracy hazardous? 

4. What proved fatal to democracy in the Greek city-states? 

5, What particular forma of wealth proved a source of danger to 
many ancient peoples? How? 

6, Can you explain why so many ancient peoples became, or 
scorned to become, incapable of defending themselves against in¬ 
vaders? 

7. What can you say of die position of women in ancient soci¬ 
eties ? 

How may the past be a handicap? How a help? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

Beginnings of Christianity 

The Land of Judea. Christianity began with the advent of 
Jesus in Judea, a small hill country on the eastern rim of the Med¬ 
iterranean Sen. Judea was a part of ancient Palestine, ihc home of 
the Hebrew people and of the Jewish religion. It had been con¬ 
quered in turn by the Egyptians, the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
thE^ Persians, the Macedonians and Greeks and the Romans. In 
the time of Jesus it wzis i± province of the Roman Empire, but it 
stilt preserved some show of seR-gpveramerit + It bud a native 
king, named Herod, and a religious organization of its own under 
a high-priest and a council (Sanhedrin). But il was really con¬ 
trolled by a Roman governor, sent out from Rome, backed by 
Roman legions* The Jewish people of Judea were longing for 
a loader of their own who would free thorn from foreign rule. 

Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus was bom in a stable at Bethlehem, 
in Judea, but grew up and spent most of his life at Nazareth, in 
Galilee; so be was usually called Jesus of Nazareth. At shirty 
years of age he began Leaching and preaching, traveling from place 
to place in Galilee, Judea, and adjacent regions. After about three 
years he was arrested, charged with violating the Jewish religion. 
He was then denounced ro Pilate, the Roman governor, as trying 
to make himself king of the Jews, in defiance of Rome. On the 
urgent entreaty of the Jews, Pilate condemned Jesus to death. He 
w &s crucified, with two thieves, on n hill overlooking Jerusalem, on 
Friday in the week of the Jewish feast of the Passover, about the 
year 29 a.o. 

Hit Teaching, Jesus gave new F meaning so old [accepts and 
practices. He emphasized such things as justice, love, and duty 
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Hi' searched men's hearts, going behind their acts to their wishes 
and their wills. He insisted that, next to the duty of loving and 
serving Goil, man’s supreme duly is to love his fellow men as he 
loves himself. In the Golden Rule (" do unto others au you would 
have them do unto you M ) and in the brief prayer beginning 11 Our 
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Father " he summit! up hi? teaching on the rein lion of man to man 
and of man lo God. 

He asserted lhat he was the Messiah (the Savior) and the King 
(the Christ) promised to the Jews by their ancient prophets. But 
he disappointed the Jewish leaders, who expected one who would 
come in dory and power, as an earthly king, and free them from 
Roman rule. Jesus said quite bluntly that his kingdom was not of 
this world, that it was the kingdom of heaven, that it could not be 
seen, and that it existed in the hearts of men who would repent of 
sin and do the will of God* 
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He nb© criticized very severely the formalism and hardness of 
hear! of i he Jewish leader*. And he spoke with authority, as one 
greater than the prophets, and as the Son of God. Thus it is easy 
to understand why most of Isis fellow count ninen took issue with 
him, accused him of blasphemy, and asked the Homan governor 
to put him to death, Bui there were many who believed in him 
and followed him. 

Ht's Personality. .Jesus did not belong to any aristocratic class, 
lie had no wealth and no important social standing. He was one 
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of the common people, who worked with his hands, and traveled 
mostly afoot, Yet there was something about him, a unique 
personality, that distinguished him in his own day and in all 
time* 

lie was marvelously lovable, fond of flowers, of children and 
nf human friendships. W hile be preached a gospel of 44 great joy 
and proved himself a welcome guest at wedding feasts and a happy 
visitor in many a home, his heart was deeply touched by the sight 
of poverty or .suffering. " He went about doing good.* 1 He did 
not scorn to associate with outcasts f and the most repulsive forms 
of disease and sin drew’ from him only loving aid* It was recorded 
of him that he cured insanity, that he caused the bedridden to w alk, 
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that he restored eight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and speech 
to the 1 1 unlit, nnd (ha I be gave to (he dead renewal of life. 

Apparent Failure. No doubt, in the eyes of the multitude on 
that fateful Friday in the spring of 29 a.d., when Jesus was cruei- 
fied, his mission seemed a failure 1 . His followers were dismayed 

and scattered. Some 
of them had lost faith 
in him. Not a scrap 
of writing had he left 
— no detailed program 
for his disciples In fol¬ 
low, To Pontius Pi¬ 
late, the Roman gov¬ 
ernor, the whole thing 
must have seemed a 
trivial affair among a 
despised people in a 
small corner of Ctesar’s 
great empire. Soon it 
would be over, he 
thought, and forgot¬ 
ten. But the cruci¬ 
fixion did not end the 
matter, nor was it for¬ 
gotten. 

The Hexurrcction. 
It is recorded in the 
Christian gospels that 
on the Sunday after 
the crucifixion Jesus 
rose from the dead, 
and during the next forty days was frequently with his disciples 
nnd othem, and was then “ taken up into heaven.” 

For the disciples of Jesus and ail later Christians, his rising from 
the dead turned dismay into joy, despair into hope, fear into 
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courage, failure into success. It was to them full proof that he 
was the Messiah and Christ, the Son of God. Their faith that he 
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was the Messiah, that he had died on the cross to save men from 
sin and eternal death, was made sure and at end fast.* and the day of 
his resurrect ion p Easter Sunday, has been kept as a day of joy and 
hope ever since. 

The Apostles- Among the disciples of Jesus were twelve men 
whom he had chosen for special training. These men, of course, 
were the leaders among the disciples. They preached at Jerusa¬ 
lem. and there, on ihe Jewish fcaat of PeitteOO&tg they deceived new 
power through the Holy Ghost, ns Jesus had promised them. Soon 
they made numerous converts not only at Jerusalem and in Judea 
and Galilee, bill also in Asia Minor* Egypt, and other count ries. 

For a time the- Apostles and other Christians preached only to 
the Jews. All of the Apostles and early disciples, and almost all 
of ihe Christian converts for several years, were Jews, And most 
of them were of the common people. The religious leaders of the 
Jews were as hostile to the Apostles and their helpers as they had 
been to Jesus. They Imprisoned and otherwise persecuted them 
and put some to death. 

The Preaching of Paul Soon, Gentiles, people who w'ere not 
Jews, were also admitted to Christian fellowship. It was recalled 
that Jesus had said his gospel should be given to all nations. It 
was also recalled that this was in accordance with prophecies in the 
Old Testament P 

Several of the Apostles took pari in extending the gospel to the 
Gentiles, anti In convincing the Jewish Christians (hat this was 
right, but the chief man in this work was Paul. He was a Jew, also 
a Roman citben, and well educated for teaching and preaching. 
His work was very' effective and far-reaching. His Jewish name 
was Saul, but he is best known as Paul; ami his work in extending 
the gospel was so important that he is frequently called the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. This really means Apostle to the Nations. That 
is what Paul was. 

Antioch in Syria* Soon the great Hellenistic city of Antioch in 
Syria became a center of Christian activity and influence. It was 
at Antioch* about 42 a.o. t that the name “ Christians " was first 
applied to the 1 followers of Jesus. It was from Antioch that Paul 
and others first set out on long mission tours, for the definite pur- 
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poise of preaching the gospel. For about twenty years Paul and his 
associates kept up this work. The wonderful story is recorded in 
the book of Acts. They endured hardships, they faced oppo¬ 
sition, they were beaten, ship wrecked, and imprisoned, but they 
made converts far and wide. About the year 62 a.d t Paul was 
put to death, a martyr of the faith. But Lie died in Rome! 
He had carried the gospel of Jesus not only to the nations, but 
also to the gates of Csesaris palace, the very heart of the Roman 
Empire. 

PauFs Contributions. Paul greatly contributed to the spread of 
Christianity by putting into practice the principle that the Chris! inn 
religion should be for all men, Gentiles as well as Jews. Gradually 
he won over the leaders of the Christian churches to this view* 
Anoi her great eon! ri hut ion was his zeal and example as a missionary, 
and as an organiser of churches. And he left important writings. 
His letters {“ epistles ”) make up a large part of the New Testament. 

Cbbistcaottt in' Conflict with Paganism 

The Waiting World. The century in which Christianity ap¬ 
peared wils the century during which the Roman Empire reached 
almost its greatest extent and its highest pagan culture. It was lhe 
“ Golden Age rr of Augustus and his successors. Intellectual 
curiosity was lively and cdu cation was widespread. Christianity 
may have originated in a little hill cnunlry, among carpenters and 
fishermen, but its spread during the next two or three centuries 
was certainly among all classes, rich and poor, high and low* 
ignorant and learned. 

Reasons for the Spread of Christianity. (!) The Roman Peace 
made it possible for Christian missionaries to travel widely and to 
preach wherever they went. (2) As we have seen, Greek had 
become a familiar tongue in most parts of the Roman Empire, 
The New- Testament was written in Greek, and no doubt most of 
the Christian missionaries could speak Greek. (3) The poverty 
of the masses made them eager for the news of human brotherhood. 
(4) The Christians preached with a certainty that carried con¬ 
viction to many pagans who had already legun to doubt the truth 
of the older religions* 
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Obstacles to Christianity ■ But Christianity did not win easy or 
immediate victory. First, as we have aeon, the Christians were 
persecuted by the leaders of the Jews. Soon they met foes among 
the pagans; and shortly they felt the heavy hand of the Roman 
authorities. 

The Christiana were misunderstood by those who did not know 
them well, and so were misrepresented to those in authority. The 
fact that Christianity appeared to come from lowly people caused 
many of the rich and cultured to he suspicious of it. Also, at first, 
it was regarded as a mere Jewish sect; and the Jews were hated fay 
many of ifae Romans. For another thing, Christians were exclu¬ 
sive— they would not attend the chariot races and gladiatorial 
shows lhat went 1 so popular with the pagans. This was one reason 
why they were misunderstood by their neighbors. The Christians 
not only held aloof from many of the things their pagan neighbors 
liked, they also sharply attacked those things as evil. They did 
not use force to make converts or to fight paganism, but they were 
unbending and uncompromising. 

Persecution of the Christians. This soon put the Christians in 
opposition to the Roman Emperors. The Emperors felt that the 
only way they could hold their realms together was by insisting 
that they themselves were divine, and by tolerating only such 
religioiLs as would recognize them us divine. This the Christians 
would not do. They said that they were quite willing to render 
unto Cnauir the things that properly belonged to him, but he 
was not God, and they would not worship him. Therefore they 
were accused of treason to (lie Emperors and to the state, and 
were subjected to repeated and terrible persecutions. 

Moreover, any great calamity like a fire or an earthquake or a 
pestilence was often charged against the Christians. The pagan 
gods were supposed to be venting their wraith because of the 
impiety of the Christians. For example, we recall that the great 
fire that devastated Rome in Nen/a reign was made an excuse for 
inflicting upon the Christ ians horrible cruelties. And even some of 
the good Emperors, like Marcus Aurelius, felt it their duty to 
suppress the Christians, believing them dangerous to the public 
welfare. 
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Many Martyrs, Literally, a martyr is pi witness. In Christian 
literature the term martyr has come to mean one who suffers death 
for his faith. Both Paul and Peter suffered death at Rome, Most 
of the twelve Apostles, and many other Christians, were martyrs 
at different places in the Empire* So cm* were crucified, some were 
beheaded, some were burned, and some were thrown to the lions 
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ttldssc'um iitul other amphitheaters. Yet the martyrs cn- 
othcru came to lake ihe places of those who died. Chris¬ 
tianity weathered the storms. 

Often the Christians had to meet for worship in secret. At 
Rome they frequently went down into the catacombs, deep 
tunnels underground, where the dead were buried, to hold their 
religious services. In those dark vaults of silence to-day 
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pictures and carvings of Christ Lm symbols. Much of the early 
persecution, it is true, was local and scattered* but it was terrible 
where it occurred. And in the 3d century, when the number of 
Christians was increasing more rapidly, several emperors made 
systematic efforts to uproot Christianity throughout the Empire, 
Thousands were seized and tortured and either killed or sent to 
a lingering death as slaves in the mines. Doubtless some who had 
professed the new faith gave It up when threatened with death or 
torture, yet. not even the power and system of a Csesar achieved 
its full aim. 

Growth of Christianity. In face of all opposition, Christianity 
made headway in the Roman Empire. At the dose of the 1st 
century ihere were Christians in all the chief cities of the Elliptic. 
A* the end of the 2d century perhaps five per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of the Empire were Christians, At the close of the 3d 
century the Christ in ns were still a minority, but they were a 
well-organized and a growing minority. 

What finally decided the issue between Christianity and pagan¬ 
ism was the ardent faith of the early Chrisriniis and the simple but 
potent appeal of (he gospel they preached. 

Early Christian Churches 

The First Churches. The first Christian church was organized 
at Jerusalem, Immediately after the resum'd ion and ascension of 
Jesus. Then, with the preaching of the new faith outside of Judea, 
churches were established at Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Cor¬ 
inth, and other cirics. It appears that a Christian church was 
founded at Rome, the capital of the Empire, during the reign of 
Claudius (41-54 A.m). To i( Paul addressed one of his famous 
epistles., and later he visited It m person. 

Farm and Xame + In every place, it is believed, where a number 
of Christians habitually met together for worship, they formed a 
united body; The Greek word for a meeting or assembly was 
ttclesia. A group of Christians meeting for worship and work was 
an ecttexta. We would call it a congregation or a church. From 
evdesfa we haw made a long adjective, “ ecclesiastical," which 
means pertaining to or having the nature of a church. 
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Each tcclmn or united Christian group was a church. At the 
^une lime all the local groups together, the whole body of faithful 
Christians everywhere, was the church. This was the whole 
church, the catholic church. “ Catholic +1 is another Greek word 
and means for all or of all. The Christ inn dmrch was catholic also 
in the sense that it was for all ualions, for the whole world, and so 
was different from the pagan faiths, which were usually limited 
to one city or to one nation, just as the Jews at first thought 
Christianity was. 

Officers and Qrgam&alim* The exact nature of the organization 
of the earliest local churches and the exact manner in which the 

local churches were related to the 
whole church, have been subjects of 
much controversy. We do not know 
all tlie details, because the records 
are not complete, and shoso we have 
can be interpreted in different- ways. 
By the 2d century', however, the 
organization of the Christ urns was 
something like this: 

The bishops, who were recognized 
as the successors of the Apostles, re¬ 
sided in the chief cities, and each was 
the overseer of the local churches in 
hi* city and neighborhood. Secondly, 
the priests or elder* had charge of 
particular churche* p under the general 
oversight of the nearest bishop. And 
thirdly, there were deacons, who in 
every community assisted the priest, 
and looked after the poor. 

The Church at Rome. Among the 
local churches, the one at Rome 
played a prominent role. It hud been visited by Paul while he 
Was a prisoner at Rome ; and, according to a tradition which is 
widely accepted, it was also visited by Peter. Other places 
notably Jerusalem and x\ntioch, had been honored by the presence 
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and preaching of those great leaders; hut it was at Rome, accord¬ 
ing to tradition,, that they were martyrs ’ and there their tombs 
were venerated. Moreover* Jerusalem, having been destroyed by 
a Homan army, was no longer Ln a position of inline nee. But 
above all* the belief that the bishops of Rome were the successors 
of Filer, chief of the Apostles* made Rome the chief center of 
the Catholic Christian church. 

The Bishop of Rome. In the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the word pope (meaning ' 4 father JP ) was a title applied to 
any bhhop. Gradually, however* it came to be applied almost 
exclusively to that bishop who claimed to be the chief of all 
Christian bishops — t he bishop of Rome, 

The Bible. At the very time when the Christian churches were 
first Iwlng organized, the Christian scripture!?, the books of the New 
Testament, wore taking form. The epistles of Paul, written 
between 50 and 62 a.d.* are probably the earliest of these Christian 
writings. Precisely when the four gospels of Matthew* Mark, 
Luke* and John were written, we do not know. We do know that 
by the middle of the 2d century these four accounts of the life 
and teaching of Jesus were accepted as reliable narratives which 
had been written by authors in the time of the Apostles* The 
gospels were read, along with certain writings of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, at the religious services of the Christians. It is almost 
certain that all the four gospels wore written before the end of the 
1st century a.i>. 

The Acts of the Apostles were written by Luke as a continuation 
of his gospel-story. The fourth gospel, the epistles of John, and 
the Apocalypse (Book of Revelation) appear to have received their 
present form towards the close of the 1st century. 

Heresies. Besides the persecutions which the church suffered 
from without* it had troubles and divisions within its own body. 
The majority of the Christians Stood together in one fniili and in 
the same practices, but: it was impossible to keep all Christians 
united. Almost from the beginning, individuals or local churches 
here or there would adopt some belief or practice opposed to the 
doctrines of the main body. Such differing opinions were called 
heresies. During the first three centuries many groups of heretics 
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cropped up here and there* They were denounced by the bishops, 
but soon others would appear* Few of theae heresies lasted long, but 
they often prevented the Christians from presenting a united front. 

The Tiururji of Christianity in toe Roman Empire 

The Turning Tide. In the 3d century the tide begun to turn 
in favor of the Christiana, More men of rank, men of all classes, 
became converts lawyers, physicians, officers in the army, 
officials in the civil service* judges, even governors of the prov¬ 
inces, The wives, sisters, and daughters accompanied or more 
often preceded the men. 

fn an effort to stem the tide, the Emperor Diocletian undertook 
in the first yeans of the 4th century the greatest —and last — 
persecution of the Christiana, Church buildings were destroyed, 
Christian writings seized and burned, and all Christians ordered to 
sacrifice to die pagan gods on pain of torture and slavery. Thou¬ 
sands were pul to death. Yet the persecution was a failure. 
Diocletian simply could nor put to death a large fraction of his 
subjects. His successors look up the easier task of reconciling 
Chrissianity with their own power and authority. 

The Edict of Milan. In the year 311 the Emperor Gulcrius 
issued an edict ending persecution and granting toleration to the 
Christians. Then Constantine appeared on the scene. Fighting 
his way to the emperorship in the year 312, he and his army saw 
in the sky* tradition says, a bright cross with the words, “ in this 
sign conquer " - and in a dream I hat nighl Christ hade him take 
the cross for his standard* 

Constantine promptly replaced the pagan eagle on the standards 
of the Roman army with the Christian symbol* the cross; won a 
victory over his rivnJ f and thus became Emperor, The next year, 
313, he issued the famous Edict of .Milan, enlarging and extending 
the edict that Galerius had issued I wo years before. For the first 
time in history religions toleration was officially established- For 
almost a century thereafter it was the general law of the Roman 
Empire. 

The Council of Nk^a. Constantine did not openly confess him^ 
self a Christian and receive baptism unis! just before his deaih in 
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th£ year 337. Bui hts reign was marked by constant favor to 
Christianity. Ii was under his auepioes that the firsi Ecumenical 
(general) Council of bishops of the Church was held, In the year 
325, at Nic^a (al-se'ri), in Asia Minor, this notable body assembled. 
After the long centuries of persecution there wm need to assure the 
unify of the Church by an authoritative statement of its faith and 
order, Constantine himself wm most anxious to maintain unity 
and strength in I he Church. 

The Council of Nietea was at¬ 
tended by about 300 bishops 
from all parts of iIie^ Empire 
(except Britain and Jllyricum) 
and from Armenia. The 
bishop of Rome was repre¬ 
sented by two of his priests. 

The Arian Heresy* The 
Council of Niea?a adopted 
several canons (church laws) 
and settled several minor dis¬ 
putes. Its chief task was lo 
depose of Arinnism, a new’ 
heresy that had risen in Egypt 
and threatened to disrupt the 
Church. This was a doctrine 
preachEal by a priest named 
Arius, who questioned both 
the deity of Christ and the 
unity of God. The council defined the official faith in a statemrni 
known as the Xicjean Creed, and condemned A nanism as a heresy. 

But the Council of Nicuea did not end Arianism, It spread„ 
especially in the eastern provinces of the Empire, and received 
official support from Constant ius, the son and successor of Con¬ 
stantine. For a time it looked ns if Ariamsm might become the 
state religion, 

Julian, who reigned ns sole emperor from 361 to 363 n tried to get 
rid of Christianity altogether, and to restore paganism. He failed, 
but his hostility to all forms of Christianity, in eh siting A nanism. 
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enabled the Catholic majority among the Chris liana to make head¬ 
way against the Arian minority. 

The Council of Constantinople. Theodosius the Great <379— 
395) finally made thE=- Roman Empire a Christian Empire, In 380 
he was baptized. The next year he called the second Ecumenical 
Council. This met at Constantinople and reaffirmed the Nic^an 
Creed. Thenceforth A nanism died out in the Empire, though it 
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survived 300 years longer as the faith of barbarian, tribes from the 

north. 

Theodosius and his successors really made Christianity the state 
religion, exempting the Church from taxation, relieving the clergy 
from military service, and granting die bishops a large measure of 
civil power. Paganism was tolerated ns the religion of individuals, 
but not as a si ate religion* Hen* tics (Christians who departed from 
the official faith) were dealt with severely. In the year 385 seven 
heretics were put to death at Trier, on the northwestern filmier 
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of the Empire. Religious intolerance was again the law and 
practice of the Roman Empire, tills lime in behalf of Christianity. 
It was a sad price which Christianity paid for becoming a state 
religion. 

Patriarchates. As the Church grew and prospered, magnificent 
church buildings were erected, and the organisation of die Church 
was shaped rather closely after (he model of the Empire. Just as 
the Empirej for political administration* was divided into four 
great parts, so the Church was divided into four regions, called 
patriarchates. These centered in Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. A little later a fifth one was made, centering in Con¬ 
stantinople. These patriarchates, like the corresponding political 
divisions, were subdivided into provinces and dioceses. 

Influence of Christianity. The triumph of Christianity within 
the Roman Empire meant that Christian customs and usages 
became the rule. Sundays and special feast days of ibr- Christian 
Church were thenceforth regularly observed as imperial holidays, 
Christian ceremonies were employed in connection with marriage, 
birth, and death, 

Christianity put special emphasis upon the home and the family 
us the very center of religious and moral life. It especially raised 
the position of women. Slavery was not abolished all at one time 
or by any one act, but the Church encouraged emancipation and 
protected the frredmeii. At the same time the Church, by point¬ 
ing out that Jesus had worked wiih his hands as a carpenter, did 
much to establish the dignity of labor. Meals of honest w'ork, 
simplicity, frugality; and temperance were held up. 

With the triumph of Christianity, gladiatorial combats gradually 
came to an end, and all kinds uf cruelty and vice were lessened. 
Hospitals were established in greater numbers, and the poor, the 
sick, the blind, and other unfortunates received more care. 

Art and Literatim, Christianity produced new types and forms 
in art and literature. Beautiful churches w r ere reared in the 
splendid Romanesque style. Painting and sculpture felt the new 
influence, and scenes from the life of Christ and the history' of the 
Church were finely shown. Marvelous mosaics were produced in 
decoration, and the manufacture of mosaics flourished. 
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Christianity revolutiunizcd Greek and Latin literature. Euse¬ 
bius, the scholarly bishop of C&s&reaj wrote in Greek a great 
11 Church History,” a b£ Life of ConsUnrinc,” and a ** Chronicle." 
John Chrysostom (krfe'0s-t0m) t bishop of Constantinople, acquired 
fame m a preacher, and left numerous sermons in elegant Greek. 
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Ho was so eloquent that he won Ins name “ Chiysostom," which 
tnonns “ Golden-Mouth.” 

Ambrose, hi shop of Miluti, composed several beautiful Latin 
hymns that are still sung in Christian rhurehes. Augustine, bishop 
of Hippo (in northern Africa), published in Latin a charming 
account of his early life, his “ Confessions,” and a great book, the 
“City of God,” Jerome (340 -120), the foremost scholar of the 
age, wrote many books, but his chief work was a translation of 
the Bible, from Hebrew ami Greek, into Latin. His translation 
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was called the 1 Vulgate,” and it became the official version of the 
Holy Scriptures for the Catholic Church in the West, 

The Old and the New. It must not be supposed that the new 
Christian civilization was a complete break with the old pagan 
ci vilis&ttatL The new grew up in the midst of i he old, and adopted 
from it whatever it liked and could approve, Christianity did not 
so much destroy pagan culture as modify it and stamp it with its 
own character. In future chapters we shall have occasion to note 
how Christian civilisation, not once but many times, retie wed ils 
debt to the older culture which it had vanquished and supplanted. 

STUDY HELPS 

1, Make a list of all the countries named in Chapter XIV. 

2, On the maps locate Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Antioch 
(in Syria), Rome, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, Constantinople, 
Milan,, Xiciraj, Ca?sarea. 

3r Write down what each of the following was "r is: Sanhedrin, 
Gentiles, epistles, pagans, martyr, catacombs, ctritaia, Apocalypse, 
heresy, edict. Ecu men teal Council, Arianism, 

4, Make a !ix! of the emperors named in Chapter XIV. 

n. Make a list of famous preachers and writer* named in this 
chapter. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

b In what country was Jesus born? In what town did he grow 

up? 

2. In and around what city did hi* life and work center? 

3 + Who (or what) were I he Apostles? 

4. Of what nationality were the first Christians? 

o. Where were they first called Christian* ? 

tl What three or four important things* did Paul do? 

7. Why were the Christiana persecuted by the pagans — even by 
the emperors? 

Who was the first Christian emperor? 

9, Wha t w ere (a re) th e eat aeon ibs 7 Wliy men tioned in o ur *torv ? 

10. What was the chief officer (overseer) of several churches called ? 

11. What does u pope ** mean? 

12. How do we Ret our word ** ecclesiastical PJ 7 

13. Why did Rome become m influential as a Chris ban center? 

14 W hat was a pa t riarch ? WI dch v it ie* h &d patriurchs ? 

15, What is the New Testament? 
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IS. Why is ail a.d_ an important date? 313? 3257 

17. How did Christianity affect art and literature? 

IS. What bishop w m nicknamed because of his eloquence? 

lti. Which one wrote beautiful Latin hymns? 

20. What is the Vulgate? 
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CHAPTER XV 


BARBARIANS FROM THE NORTH 

The German Thibet 

Beyond the Rivers- As we haw seen* the non hern boundary 
of the Roman Empire during the first four centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era followed two great rivers, the Rhine and the Danube. 
These mighty streams head near together on the north elopes of 
the Alps* and How in opposite directions, the Rhine into the North 
Sea, the Danube into the Black Sea. The tribes living north, 
beyond the rivers, spoke various languages German, Slavic, 
Finnish, and Celtic — but all of them were styled " barbarian* 
by the Greeks and Romans. The Germans (or Teutons) were 
most numerous. They could not read or write, hut they made 
their mark in (ho history' of Europe. 

Tribes and Chiefs. The Gormans, unlike the Romans* had no 
political unity. On the contrary* they were broken tip into vari¬ 
ous tribes, as the North American Indians w r ere a and the German 
tribes went on the warpath against one another almost as eagerly 
as they attacked Celts or Slavs or Romans, Each tribe had a 
chieftain who w'us chosen by (he warriors; also a council of chief 
men, with priests and soothsayers. They wore long Homing cloaks 
and skins of wild beasts, and their main business W 2 is fighting and 
hunting. The manual labor was performed by the women and by 
captive* who bid been made skives. 

lands and Laws. Yet the Germans had mafic some progress 
in civilisation. They lived in fixed habitations and knew some¬ 
thing of the science of agriculture. They had no cities, but Lived in 
detached huts in villages or on farms. Each iribc owned lands in 
common, and parceled them out from time to time among the 
several families. In their dealings whth one another they were 
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rigidly bound by customs and usages. These rules were unwritten, 
but were numerous and rather carefully worked out. The col¬ 
lection is often spoken of aft the Germanic Law. 

Years and Days. The Germans had a calendar by which they 
divided the year and kept account of time. It is interesting to 
note that in our calendar we call four days of the week, Tuesdayj 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, after four of the old German 
gods and goddesses, namely, Tin, Woden, Thor, and Fria. These 
names have other forms* but these forms are easy to fit into our 
week-day names. Woden, ss father of gods and men/" and Thor, 
the mighty hammer-thrower, maker of lightning and thunder, 
were chief gods with the warlike Germans. They had religious 
festivals, and for places of worship they had sacred groves. 

Crossing the River$. For a long time, and in different ways, 
the Germans were crossing the Rhine and the Danube. From the 
1st to the 4th century a.d. they were entering the Empire in 
ever-increasing numbers, some peacefully, others as raiders or 
warriors ; still others as captives and slaves. Along the seacoast 
and rivers the Germans had early acquired a good deal of skill in 
making and using boats, so it was not hard for them to get across 
the rivers, jf they could dodge the Roman guards. Now and then 
a band of warrior*, under a daring chieftain, would break through 
the guards and descend upon the farms and cities next at hand. 
Cattle, crops, and tools would be siolen from the farms; arms, 
jewelry f and money would be extorted from ihe cities. Roman 
citizens would be killed, and captives would be carried off aft slaves 
or for ransom. The expedition would fight its way hack north, 
across the river, m best it could. 

Many Germans came peaceably across the borders into the 
Empire as traders or as permanent settlers. Some, captured in 
war or in punitive expeditious into Germany, were placed ils slaves 
or serfs on large Roman estates. They were needed there to re¬ 
place Roman fanners and laborers who were continually moving to 
the cities. Sometimes the German traders who came into Roman 
territory brought slaves to sell — some nf them Germans, perhaps, 
of another tribe, captured in battle. For a bag time there wn? 
a commerce in slaves between Germany and the Roman provinces. 
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Germans in the Army, Germany many of them, entered the 
Roman Empire to serve in the army, sometimes under force, some- 
times of their own accord. In time the barbarian troops in im¬ 
perial service actually out numbered the native Roman troops; 
and these barbarians took an ever more active part in the chronic 
civil wars between rival claimants for the emperorship. But, like 
the native Romany most of them continued for a long time to 
have threat respect for the Empire. Several emperors of the 
4th and 5th centuries had German blood in their veins. By the 
4th century many Germans must have become Roman citizens. 

Crossing and Conquering. Towards the dose of the 4th cen¬ 
tury a notable change occurred in the nature of German inroads. 
From that lime on, especially in the 5th century* whole tribes 
came. They came, they conquered, and they remained. These 
were the great German invasions. They took the wesiem parts of 
the Empire, made them into German kingdoms, and thus hid the 
foundations, partly German, partly Roman, for the modem 
nations of western Europe. That tragedy in I he Teutoburg 
Forest in the year 9 a.d., in w T hieh German i ribesmen destroyed a 
Roman army, was prophetic. (See pages 151, 175,) German 
iribes now destroyed much of the Roman Empire, especially in the 
West. But, like many other barbarians, the Germans learned 
much from their cultured victims. 

The Chief Tribes. As the tribes are crossing die Rhine and the 
Danube, let us cast an eye along that 2000-mLle front, from the 
North Sea to the Black Sea, and note the names. Near the North 
Seu r along the Rhine, are some federated tribes known as the 
Franks. Their eyes are on northern Gaul. North of the Franks 
are (tie Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, They are gauging the distance 
across (he Nori h Sea to Britain. In i he valley of the Main, in w hat 
is now southern Germany, are the Alemans and Burgundians. 
North of the tipper Danube, along the Oder River, and in the plains 
of Austria and Hungary, are the Vandals. Behind the Vandals are 
theSueves and the Langobards, or Lombards. Just north of the 
low r er Danube, in the country which Ls now called Rumania, are 
the Visigoths (West Gothsi ; and north of the Black Sea is a wide¬ 
spread group of tribes known as the Ostrogoths (East Goths), 
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All these tribes are looking eagerly towards the Unman Empire, 
In it are rich cities and fertile lands. The Roman Empire is a 
tempting prize. 

The Huns Behind* The rich prize in front drew the Germans 
on, Fierce Foes behind drove them on. Out of Asia were coming 
great hordes of nomads, ferocious Huns (page 253) and Alans, 
who were assailing one German trite after another, conquering 
some, seizing the land, and creating in all a terror and restless¬ 
ness. 

The Ostrogoths were the first to fall victims to the Huns and 
Alans. Some submitted ihe invaders, but others fled southward 
and westward p and pressed with determination against their own 
kinsfolk, the Visigoths. The Visigoths, unable to repel rile Ostro¬ 
goths, turned against German neighbors to the west, and at the 
same lime besought the Roman Emperor at Constantinople for 
permission to cross the Danube, to secure lands and protection 
within the Empire. The danger, the spreading fear, and rise 
example of the Got las were quickly communicated to Vandals, 
S waves, Burgundians, Alemans, Franks, and Saxons. All seemed 
to have but one thought and purpose — to escape the nomads by 
settling within the Roman Empire. The great invasions began* 

The Visigoths, with the permission of ihe Emperor Valens, 
creased the Danube in 376; but, being ill-treated by Roman 
officiate, they rnsr- in arms, and in the bit tie of Adrianople (37S) 
defeated ihE- Roman anny and killed Vale ns. Hts successor, 
Theodosius the Great, made peace with the Visigoths, by granting 
them land in the province of Lowe- Meesia ; but they were not 
content. After the death of Theodosius (395) they again went on 
the warpath and found in their young chieftain Alarie an able 
leader. 

The Empire Overwhelmed. The great invasions would be 
clearer if we should mention each in turn, bui they all occurred 
about the same time. If the German tribes had come singly and at 
different times, they might have teen resisted or absorbed without 
serious injury to the Empire. But as it was, the Emperors were 
unequal to (he task of defending their 2000-mile northern boundary 
at all points at the same time. 
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The German Kingdoms on the Soil of the Roman Empire 

The Visigoths, Alaric had no desire to destroy the Roman 
Empire, He wished rather to secure more and better farm lands 
for his people and Lo obtain some high position in the Roman 
government for himself. Rebuffed by the Roman authorities,, ho 
threatened Constantinople, but it was too strong for him. Two 
years he and his tribe were in Greece, pi Lin dering and feasting* 



Alaric in Athens 


Then, from Illyricum, he led three 1 great expeditions into Italy* 
On the second he exacted a rich ransom from Rome ; on the third 
f4!0J he look and sacked the imperial city ? sparing the public 
buildings ami the Christian churches. Altogether, the Visigoths 
wore in Italy about ten years, Alaric died there soon after the 
sack of Rome, In 412 they crossed the Alps and fell heavily upon 
southern GauL In southern Gaul and northern Spain they estab¬ 
lished a kingdom that was about half independent, in alliance 
with the Roman Empire. 

Vandals, Sueves, and Alans. The Vandals and the Sucves were 
firat pushed out of their homes in the north by (he Asiuiic Alans; 
then the Alans joined them, and in 400 the three peoples forced 
the passage of the Rhine, devastated Gaul, invaded northern 
Italy, and in 409 crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. Soon the 
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Emperor fell obliged to muko terra* with them. 'I'o the Sueves he 
allotted northern Spain; to the Alans, Portugal and central 
Spain; and to the Vandals, southern Spain. Soon the Sueves and 
the Alans were conquered and taken into the kingdom of the Visi¬ 
goths, and the Vandals crossed over, at the Straits of Gibraltar, 
into northern Africa. 

The Vandals in Africa. The Vandals had a great chief named 
Gaiseric, or Genserio. In 439 he captured Carthage and made it 
the capital of a Vandal kingdom. For a century Carthage was 
again the center of an empire. Guiscric lived long and won re¬ 
nown by both construction and destruction. In addition to build¬ 
ing a kingdom, he launched a large fleet anti fought against the 
Roman Emperor with genius and success. Re led naval expedi¬ 
tions which ravaged Sicily and Italy, and in 455 he occupied Rome 
long enough to enable his soldiers to take all the treasures that the 
Visigoths had left in 410. He took prisoner the Empress and her 
daughter, and married the lat ter to his son. Gaiseric died in 477, 
leaving practically ended Roman sway in the western Med¬ 
iterranean. 

G e emails In Gaul and B ritain. Meanwhile, northern and central 
Gatil and eastern Britain were being overrun by German tribesmen. 
The Alemans subjugated Strasbourg and the region of the upper 
Rhine ; the Burgundians swept on past the Alemans into tile valley 
of the Rhone ; and the numerous Frankish tribes appropriated the 
greater pari of northern. Gaul. At the same time, or a little Infer, 
the Saxons. Angles, and Jutes crowed over the North Sea and 
occupied the nearer parts of Britain. From about 4117 the sway 
of the Roman Empire ceased in Britain and waned rapidly in Gaul. 

The OstTogoths. For a few years the Ostrogoths tarried north 
of I he Danube, in the lands from which they had pushed out the 
Visigoths. ] n the year 380 they obtained permission from the 
Emperor to crews the Danube and settle in Pannonia and Upper 
Mre-siii. There t hey lived for a century, as t rilies, almost independ¬ 
ent, sometimes acting as allies of the Emperor, and sometimes raid¬ 
ing and robbing his provinces. In 488 their chieftain Theodoric, 
who had been educated at Constantinople, and had commanded 
Roman armies, was commissioned by the Emperor to expel from 
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Italy another German chieftain, Odovacar or Odoacer, who had 
been lording it over Italy for several years. Theodoric, at the head 
of his Ostrogoths, vanquished and killed Odovacar; then he 
settled the Gatrogotha permanently in Italy, arid until his death 
in 520 he waa ihe real ruler there. 

Results of the Invasions- By the end of (he 5th century a,U. t 
German nde, rather than Roman rule, existed in Italy, Gaul, 
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Britain, Spain, and most of North Africa, The power of the 
Roman Emperors was restricted to the eastern Mediterranean 
hmda t and henceforth centered in Constantinople instead of Rome. 
What wag left of the Roman Empire after the German invasions, 
was becoming an Eastern Greek Empire, The West was wit¬ 
nessing the erection of German kingdoms on Christian-Roinar. 
foundations, 

Roman Populations under German Rule- Except perhaps in 
Britain, none of the German kingdoms expelled the native Roman 
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population or willfully abolished Roman Jaw or custom. As a rule 
each barbarian u king/* outside of Britain and tbe Rhine Valley, 
lei the old inhabitants retain their own local officials, their Roman 
law T part of their land, and their own religion, whether they were 
pagans or Christians. But he saw to it that his own Go mum 
people had political and economic supremacy. The Germans 
continued to Jive under their old tribal laws. The chief Germans 
formed a new nobility. At first Germans were forbidden to 
many Romans, but intermarriage soon became the custom. 

Influence of Roman Culture- The German tribesmen in these 
new kingdoms learned much from their Roman neighbors — the 
Latin language, styles of clothing and architecture, manners and 
customs. Very soon ihe Germans adopted the Roman rule of 
private property in land, In learning Latin, the barbarians made 
something else out of it. They mixed their own languages with tt> 
Accordingly, as we might expect, in the northern kingdoms the 
mixture was mainly German, in the southern, mainly Latin. 

Britain Unique, The province which suffered most from German 
invasion and German rule was Britain, It was farthest away from 
Rome fin the West), and had been least Romanized. By the 
invasions it was most Germanized, The Saxons, Angles, anil 
Jutes, having been remote from Roman influence before they went 
to Britain, left very liltle of the Roman culture that they found 
there. There was bitter and terrible fighting between them and 
the Romanised Celts — wild disorder for two centuries ; then the 
German (Anglo-Saxon) language and law emerged triumphant in 
what became England, while Celtic language and law were pushed 
northward into the highlands of Scotland, and westward into the 
mountains of Wales, and across (he narrow sea Into Ireland. It is 
not probable that all of the Romanized Celts in England were 
killed or expelled - almost certainly some of the women and 
children were saved : so Ihe modern Englishman, perhaps, has 
inherited some Celtic and Roman blood , along with his Anglo- 
Saxon, 

Hut (he German conquest of Britain was unique in that the 
Angles and Saxons, unlike their German brethren on the Continent, 
did not adopt the Language or !aw r of the conquered province. 
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Continued Wars. All the German kingdoms, those on the 
Continent as well as those in England, engaged in almost incessant 
warfare. When they were not fighting the Roman Empire or the 
Celts* they were contending w ith anti conquering one another. By 
the year 525 the most important German slates were the kingdoms 
of the Franks (in Gaul), the Visigoths [in Spain), the Ostrogoths 
(in Italy), and the Vandal* (in northern Africa), 

Homan Revival. The Emperor Justinian (527 565) waged 
successful war against the Persians in the East and against the 
Germans in the West. With (he capture of Carthage the Vandal 
kingdom came to an end. Fora time almost all North Africa was 
again a part of rhe Roman Empire. Italy, too, was restored to 
the Empire, and the southeastern comer of Spain. 

Britain remained in the hands of the Anglo-Saxons; Gaul, in 
the hands of t he Franks; and the greater part of Spain, in t he hands 
of the Visigoths* 

In die latter half of the 6th century the Lombards, another Ger¬ 
man people, came down into Italy from the north and established a 
kingdom in defiance of the Roman Empire ; and in the 7di century 
Africa fell an easy prey to the Arabs, as we shall sec again. 

Hums and Slavs 

Already we have seen that one reason why the German trilie$ 
broke into the Roman Empire at the end of the 4th century and 
i he beginning of the 5th was their fear of the Huns and A] a as. 
Those fierce rovers not only drove (he Germans into the Empire, 
they also came in themselves. 

The Huns. In the latter half of the 4th century a horde of 
Mongol nomads, lacking pasturage for their herds and flock-s in 
southern Siberia, turned westward and descended with fury upon 
the German Ostrogoths north of the Black Sea. Among this horde 
were Huns and Alan* and doubtless other tril>rs whoso names we 
do no! know. All of them are usually described ns Huns. Having 
unsettled the Ostrogoths arid other German tribes north of die 
Danube and the Rhine, and driven them down into the Roman 
Empire, the Huns themselves settled in the plains of Hungary. 
From there as a center they proceeded to ravage all central Eutonn. 
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Attiia. The leader of the Huns in the first half of She 5th 
century was Attiia. Like most of the Huns* he waa short and 
thickset, but with shoulders broader than the average; with big 
head, flat nose, fliercing black eyes set widn apart, conn*c black 
hair, and scanty beard. Hideous to look upon, he was covetous, 
vain, and superstitious, but cunning r daring, skillful in %hiing 
and clever in diplomacy. He was a despotic conqueror who aimed 
chiefly at plunder and destruction, and so terrible did he and his 
hard riders prove that Germans and Romans alike nicknamed 
hi m the 1 * Scourge of God.' P For mauy years h e dom l na ted most of 
Europe, and the Roman Empire sought to save il self from his wild 
warriors by paying him tribute. Always he was demanding more, 
and once he forced extra payment by invading Greece, as far as 
Thermopylae and Thrace up so ihe very walb of Constantinople. 

The Battle of Chalons. In 451, when the Emperor refused to 
pay tribute any longer, Attiia put his horde in motion, on plunder 
bent. His army, estimated at half a million, including troops from 
subjugated German tribes, set out from Hungary, crossed the 
Rhine, and invaded Gaul. But near ChiUons (shalftN'}, on she 
Marne River, he met defeat. There a combined army of Homans 
and Visigoths, under the Roman general Aetius, after stubborn 
fighting and tremendous losses on both sides, broke hb power. 
He withdrew from Gaul, ChAlons saved western Europe from the 
Buns. 

Attiia in Italy. The next year Attiia invaded Italy, with sword 
and fire, but when he neared Rome he was so impressed with the 
bishop (Pope Leo l) f who came out to plead with him, that he 
spared the " Eternal City " and retinal to Hungary, There he died 
in 453 while he was celebrating his wedding with a German maiden. 

The Huns Dissolve. Soon after t he death of At t ila, t he Hunnish 
horde dissolved, IIis many sons quarreled over the heritage; 
thousands of rheir followers were killed in the ensuing civil strife, 
The survivors gradually assumed a settled and more civilize*! life 
and mingled with other peoples on the lower Danube and In 
southern Russia. 

The Slavs. The German* and the Romans wen? not the only 
peoples affected by the IIuns fc The Slavs were affretell too. 
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Their homeland, when the curiam of history rises, was in east- 
central Euru[x*, particularly in the region just east of the present 
state of Poland They bad suffered for some time from the Ger¬ 
mans, who attacked them on the west and on rhe south, After 
the German migrations and the break-up of the Huns, the Slavs 
expanded southward and westward. Especially, they came down 
to the Danube, into the lands vacated by the Germans. They 
absorbed some of the Huns. 

The Slavs in the Balkans. The barbarous Slavs, once they were 
on the Danube, pressed violently against ihe eastern provinces of 
the Roman Empire. Commencing in the 6th century, they 
invaded Macedonia and brought a new terror not only to the 
people of that province, but even to the Emperor m Constantinople. 
Justinian hail to wage war against them; and shortly after liis 
death (565) they overran all Greece. Gradually., in the course 
of the 7th century, Slavs settled permanently throughout the 
whole of the Balkan Peninsula, and came to make up a large 
fraction of the subjects of the Roman Empire in its eastern Euro¬ 
pean provinces. 

Sun if- of the Slavs ( i hose in Greece, for example) adopted the 
Greek language, just zis many of the Germans in the West learned 
I^uiin. Others i notably the Serbs) retained their original speedy 
like t hi a Anglo-Saxon Germans in Brit aim 

One in [cresting group of Slava was subjugated in the 7th 
century by a ferocious tribe of Mongol nomads, the Bulgarians, 
who swept westward around the Caspian and Black seas, m the 
linns two centuries earlier, and settled south of the lower Danube, 
in i he Roman province of Mtesia. These Bulgarians soon Fused 
with the conquered Slavs and adopted their language; but. like 
the Franks in Gaul, the conquerors gave their own name to the 
country and its people. 

The Slavs and Slavery, The Slavs, against their wills, gave 
the world a new mime for an old evil, slavery. Before the Hum? 
drove the Germans away, the Germans captured so many Slavs 
and sold them to the Romans that li Slav h+ came to mean 11 slave/* 
Both the Lilt in won! -nd the English word h£ slave 7 * came from 
Slav, 
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Tms Triumph of Ch iustiantty among the Barbarians 

Before the German invasions Christianity was the dominant 
religion in the lloman Empire. The invasions pul the new faith 
to a hard test. Would h endure? and would it win the barbarians? 

TImj conversion of the Germans was achieved mainly by (liristiun 
missionaries who were monks. Monks were members of the regu- 
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br clergy, men w + ho devoted their lives and their work to the Church. 
They were numerous; their lives were regulated by strict rules; 
and they belonged to societies or orders with different names. 

The Monks and Their Rules. It took time, of course, for the 
orders to grow and for the rules to become fixed. At first the 
monasteries (homes of groups of monks) grew up haphazard : no 
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two were exactly dike; and serious abuses arose. Gradually, 
however, lhey were brought under the supervision and discipline 
of the Church. Gradually, loo, rules which had been drawn up 
by some celebrated monk, leader of a group, for his own monastery* 
were adopted by other monasteries. For example, the Rule of 
Baiail, a monk who lived in Asia Minor in the latter part of the 
4th century t was adopted by most monasteries En the eastern 
parts of the Empire, while in the West the majority of monasteries 
and convents adopted the Rule of Benedict,, a famous Italian 
monk. A convent was the home of a group of women w hose lives 
and work were devoted to the Church. 

Basil decreed that his monks should live under a common roof 
and eat and pray together; that they should serve their fellow men, 
caring especially for orphans, poor, and sick ; teach others to work, 
and conduct schools. Benedict's rules were similar. He empha¬ 
sized not only religion hut reading, wailing, and work with mind 
and hand. The manual latnir which hf? specially slressed wa£ 
farm work, but his Rule stated that monks should do whalever 
work was most useful. From the beginning some of his monks 
taught a boys' school, which was attached to the monastery. 

The Monks and Their Work. Benedict 's Rule was adopted by 
numerous monasteries and nunneries in Italy and Gaul and other 
countries of western Europe. His followers, the Benedictine 
monks, did much effective work during the ensuing centuries. 
They bore the brunt of missionary labor among the Germans, 
whom they Christianised and civilized. They taught by example 
eis well as by precept. They presented object lessons in organized 
work, in farming, in she arts and trades, and in peaceful, welU 
ordered life. They conducted schools in the barbarian kingdoms ; 
they copied and preserved Latin classics. 

Arlan Activity, The conversion of the Germans to Christianity 
was a slow process, and came about in various ways. Doubtless 
many individual Germans, who got into the Empire before the 
invasions, came into association with Christians and were con¬ 
verted in that way, but the wholesale conversion of the trilies out¬ 
side the Empire begun just shortly before the invasions. The first 
missionaries to the Iribes outside were Arinns, 
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Ulfila and the Goths, The pioneer missionary to the Germans 
was Ulfils (311-383), taken captive when a boy in Asia Minor by 
the Visigoths, and carried by them to their country north of the 
Danube. Ulfila was brought up as a Visigoth, but his grand¬ 
parents in Asia Minor had been Christians ; and ns a j'outh he 
spent some time as an envoy or as a hostage in Constantinople. 
There he learned Greek and Latin and accepted Arian Christian Sty p 
which n t that time was supported by the Emperor Constantins. 
W hen UJfila was thirty years of age he was ordained a bishop by 
the Alia ns, and the remaining forty years of his life were devoted to 
converting the Goths. For seven years he preached among the 
Visigoths north of the Danube, until his success amused the 
enmity of a chieftain. Then r to save his converts from persecution! 
and with the consent of the Emperor Constantins, he led his con¬ 
verts across the Danube and settled in Mreaiu, But he sent back 
missionaries across the Danube, so that by the time the other 
Visigoths came into the Empire in 376 a. n. the bulk of them were 
Arlan Christians. This may explain why t hey spared the churches 
when they sacked Rome in 410 A.D. 

Not the least among t hi* great deeds of Ulfila was his iranslalion 
of the Bible into Gothic, t he first book written in a German lan¬ 
guage. In translating the Bible for the Goihs, Ulfila omitted the 
books of Kings and the books of Samuel. The reason, he said, was 
l>eenust? i he Goths were too fond of fighting and war, as it was ; he 
did not want them to be spurred on by reading those warlike 
books, 

Ulfila is said to mean " Little Wolf," 

Arianism among the Germans. Arian Christ Sanity, accepted by 
(he Visigoths in the 4th century, soon spread among Ostrogoths, 
Vandals, Burgundians* Lombards, and other German tribes, at ihe 
very time when, due to Theodosius and his successors, it was dying 
in the Roman Empire. The result was that, in ihe 5th century, 
when German kingdoms were established in Spain, Africa, and 
Italy, the kings and the ruling class were Arian Christians, while 
the tnajoriiy of the subject Romans were Catholic Christians. 
For more than a century these differences in religion intensified 
other differences. 
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It was for religious raisons as well as poll Li ail reasons that 
Justinian mule nook the reconquest of Africa, Italy* and Spain. 
His successes enabled the Catholic Christians to breathe more 
easily in Africa and Italy — for a while; but soon (he Lombards 
established another German kingdom in Italy ; aud the Lombards* 
like the Oetrogothej were Arlans* 

The Franks not Arians, Meanwhile Benedictine missionaries 
in ihe West, aided by Catholic bishop, especially the bishops of 
Rome, were converting the Franks, Alemans, and others* The 
first Christian king of the Franks was Clovis, who was a power for 
conquest and conversion from 481 to 511. He was influenced 
largely by his wife, a Burgundian princess, who was a Catholic 
C hrist inn* On Ch rist rn as Day, 4 C"lo vis was ba pt i zed at Hhpi rns F 
with 31KK) of his warriors. Gaul became Frankland (France}, 
and Frankland became Christian- The Popes at Rome hailed 
France as the eldest daughter of Lhe Catholic Church* It was — 
among the barbarian kingdoms. 

Spain and England. Spain came in next. In 587 the ruler of 
the Visigothie kingdom in Spain renounced Arimdsm and accepted 
Catholicism. And then came Britain — Anglelaml (England]. 

Augustine in England. One day in Rome a Benedictine monk 
named Gregory saw T in the Forum some fair-haired, red-checked 
German boys. u Who arc they? Jj he asked* Angles,” he was 
told. “ Not Anglic/' he replied* “ but Angels*” At once he 
made plans to go to Angleland (Britain) aa a missionary’. He was 
hindered he could not go ; but in time he was made Pope, and 
then he was in a position to send others* 

Gregory* known as Gregory the Great, was Pope from 500 to 
904 ; and the hand of missionaries he seii( to Britain was headed 
by Augustine. Augustine, with his thirty or forty helpers, went 
over from France into Britain in 597. Ethelbeii, king of Kent, 
allowed them to locate in Canterbury. Soon Fiholbert was 
baptized, and Canterbury became a great center in Christianising 
England. Bcrslia, EthclberFs wife* a Frankish princess, had 
much to do with the success of the work. 

Augustine may be called Augustine of Canterbury, to distinguish 
him from Augustine of Hippo. 
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The Synod of Whitby. Christianity hud been planted in Britain 
in early times, while Britain was part of the Roman Empire. 
With the invasions by the pagan Angle*, Saxons, and Jules, ufier 
449, Christianity had been overwhelmed in the southeastern parts 
of Britain, but in the western parts it had survived, and from there, 
especially from Iona, a small island between Scotland and Ireland, 
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Celtic missionaries were comini; back into England, mostly the 
northern purls of England, even before Augustine reached Canter¬ 
bury in 597. 

As might bo expected, some differences were found to exist 
between the teachings and practices of the Collie missionaries and 
those of St. Augustine and his successors. In 664 a synod or 
council was held at Whitby, in northern England, and there it 
was decided that the practices of Augustine and others more 
recently from Rome should be followed by all Christians in England. 
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This decision unified all Christianas in the British Isles* and put 
them in close touch with Rome, 

Conversion of the Lombards. In the 7th century, also, the 
activity of Popes and Benedictine monks in Italy resulted in the 
conversion of the Lombards, the Iasi of the Aria ns* to Catholic 
Christ unity. 

Summary. By the year 700 Christianity had won a double 
victory in the West* now the German West: the Germans had 
been made Christians, anti those that had as fins 6 been Aria ns were 
won to the Catholic faith. Beyond the borders of the old Empire, 
Christianity had gained Ireland and Scotland, and was spreading 
north of the Rhine. 

Bui in 1 he East, Christianity had lost ground, A new r religion, 
Mohammedanism or Islam, was sweeping over Asia and Africa, 

STUDY HELPS 

l. hi ti left-hand column write the namess of all the barbarian 
tribes mentioned in Chapter XV, and, opposite each, name the place 
or country where that tribe finally settled. 

Make » Hat of the different ways (mean*), from first to Last, by 
which the barbarians get into the Roman Empire. 

3. In a leri-hund column write again the names of the barbarian 
tribes, including the Huns, and, opposite cadi, name its leader or 
leaders. 

4. Write a summary of conditions about 500 4.i>. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L In what respects did the early Germans differ from the Romans? 

£- In what things were the Germans mure or less skillful ? 

3. Why did the German tribes (as tribes) come into, or try to tome 
into, the Empire? 

4. In what ways did (hey change the Empire by coming in? 

5* In what ways were the Germans changed by coming In? 

ik Where did the Franks settle? the Visigoths? the Lombards? 
the Burgundians? the Vandals? the Ostrogoths? 

7 r Why was a.d. a notable year? 305? 410? 451? 455? 

400? 55)7? 

5. In what way had many of the Germans been changed before they 
came into the Empire? 
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9. What tribal name hn£ come to mean li ruthless destroyer ,r ? 

10. What emperor was killed hi buttle w ith the Germans? 

11. Which one turned buck the alien tide, east and west? What 
other notable tiling did he do? 

12. Who was the pioneer missionary to the Germans? Who was 
the ^reat missionary to Britain? 

13. Who were the Benedictines? 

14. How did the Franks, the Visigoths (after 5S7) r and the Anglo- 
differ from most other German tribe* of that period? 

15h How was Britain N unique H ? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


INVADERS FROM THE EAST 

CHOSRoibs AN® THE FKH8]AJffS 

At the very same time, in the 5th p Bth t and 7th centuries, 
when the Roman Empire was being attacked and overrun in the 
north, west, anti southwest by the Germans, Huns, and Slavs, 
Roman Emperors and Roman armies were carrying on bitter wars 
with the Persians in the east and southeast. 

The Persians, The easternmost provinces of the Roman 
Empire (those in Mesopotamia and Armenia) had long been 
troubled by warfare between Romans and Persians. The Persians 
were not savages, like the Mongol nomads, nor barbarians, like the 
Germans or the Slava * their history and civilization reached back 
fart tier than Rome's, In fact* the only highly civilized country 
with which the Romans came in close contact and which they did 
not or could not annex to their empire was Persia. 

D>ng f long ago Persia had been conquered by Alexander the 
Great, and for a time (323-170 d.c.) it had been ruled by his Greek 
successors. About I7fl n.r., however, It had freed itself from 
Greek domination and thenceforth preserved its independence, 
first as the Parthian Empiric ihen as a more truly Persian Empire, 
under (he Rassanid dynasty- But most of she time within these 
long periods Persia had to defend itself against the Asiatic nomads 
to the east rind the Roman Empire to the west. 

Persia and Rome. The age-old rivalry between Romans and 
Persians, dating from the lime of Sulbt and Pompey, was intensified 
in the 5th and 6th centuries a.d. by a sharp religious hostility. 
The Sassamd kings in Persia were very zealous in support of the 
cult of Zoroaster, the ancient Persian religion. They made it their 
State religion, maintaining its temples and priests at public expense 
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and requiring all Persians to conform to it* in the Homan Km pi re 
Christianity had lately become tin* state religion, and the Emperors 
of the 5th and 6th centuries were anxious that all their subjects 
become Christiana* Therefore, the wars between Persia and the 
Roman Empire, which bad started over territory and commerce, 
now assumed a religious character, and became more frequent and 
more destructive. 

Unfortunately, Justinian and other Roman Emperors of that 
period felt themselves obliged to fight the Persians to the east of 
them at the very same time they had to repel the invasions of 
Germans, Huns, and Slavs from the north. Less fighting in the 
liast might have given the Emperors more success in the West , 
but the wars with Persia were kepi up. 1'he Emperors flattered 
Borne of the Slav “ kings ” by employing them, and tried to 
strengthen their legions by using Slav warriors in the imperial 
armies. 

Conquests of Chosroes. At the beginning of (he 7th century, 
the Persian king, Chosroes (kfe-rO^a) II, knowing that the 
Roman Empire was hard pressed by Germans in western Europe 
and by Slavs and Huns in ciislent Europe, marshaled all his, 
forces against the Empire anti won a series of brilliant sue* 
cesses. Hi* armies conquered Mesopotamia and Armenia and 
advanced into Syria. They took Antioch and Damascus. In OIL 
they besieged and captured Jerusalem, I he following year they 
overran Asia Minor and encamped opposite Constantinople. 
Then Chosrooscarried the war into Egypt and occupied Alexandria. 

Chosroes Repelled. The Roman Emperor at Constantinople at 
this time was Heradius {Wa-kU'iIs), a brave man and an experi¬ 
enced general, but even Heradius was now so shaky that he m 
despair proposed to abandon Constantinople and seek a refuge in 
Carthage. But at the entreaty of his bishop, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Heraclius took courage and resolved to fight. 
By borrowing money from the Church and securing soldiers from 
the Slavs and Huns, he was enabled to take the held against the 
Persians — with surprising results. He recovered Asia Minor, 
penetrated into Armenia, and won a great victory in Mesopotamia. 
At this point a revolution occurred in Persia — Choarote was 
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dethroned, and his successor made peace with Heradius. The old 
boundaries were restored, and the Roman Empire regained its 
provinces of Asm Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 

Effects of the Wars with Persia. These frequent and destruc¬ 
tive wars between the Romans and the Persians impoverished and 
weakened both sides. This Last terrible conflict between Heraclitus 
and Chou roes, covering many years, alternating with victories and 
defeats, consumed enormous wealth and cost the lives of thousands 
of men. These results were bad enough, but another effect of far- 
reaching historical consequence was soon to follow. Both Persia 
and the Roman Empire were so weakened that neither was able to 
resist the attacks and invasions, a few years later, of another and 
less-civilized people, the Arabs. Persia completely, and what was 
left of the Roman Empire in large measure, fell under the con¬ 
quering amis of the Arabs. 

Mohammed and thk Arabs 

The wide-reaching Arab conquests, the spread of Islam, a new 
world religion, and the life of Mohammed are all closely rein led, 
Mohammed, the founder of Islam, was the great prophet of the 
Arabs. I he Arabs adopted Islam and by their conquests spread 
It abroad, making it a rival of Christ Islam became the 

foundation of a distinctive culture that took hold of a vast area in 
the Xear Last and Middle East and affected profoundly certain 
parts of western Europe. 

^ ® lp Anlis were (and are) a people who speak a 
ricmitic language; that is. a language related to Hebrew'. Their 
native land from time immemorial has been the huge peninsula of 
Arabia, wit h its wide desert s and its narrow strips of fert ile sen coast. 
Because of the nature of their homeland, moot of the Arabs — all 
the so-called Bedouin Arabs - have always been nomads, wander¬ 
ing from place to place and getting their living from their herds 
and by plundering. In many respects the Bedouin Arabs are like 
the .Mongol nomads of Turkestan and other parts of Asia, 

Mot all Arabs, however, are nomads. Some, in very early 
times, lived in towns ami villages along the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea and around the Persian Gulf and engaged in agriculture, 
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or In trade with the other Semitic peiiples in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia. Those sett let I Arabs were not highly civilized in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. They had no literature and 
little art or leamingp and what writing they did was for purely 
business purposes. 

Aiab Migrations. The Bedouin Arabs, Living much the same 
sort of life as the Mongol nomads, faced similar problems, and 
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presents! to their chili zed neighbors a similar menace, A Bedouin 
camp or clan, in order to add tn its uncertain income from its 
herds, would raid nearby farms, waylay commercial caravans, 
or engage, for hire, to fighl for some grasping trader or ambitious 
chief tain. Under such conditions, not much peace or order could 
exist in Arabia- And then, if :i succession of bud seasons came, and 
pasturage and crops alike failed, a number of fierce, hungry tribes¬ 
men would migrate from Arabia into Syria or Egypt or Meso¬ 
potamia- 
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Early Arab Raids. In the early centuries of the Christian rin, 
Arabs made several incursions into the sou these? Lem provinces of 
the Roman Empire, but they wrought sit that time mi such havoc sis 
ditl the Mongols in the north and east, l’he Arabs were fewer in 
numbers; their needs were less desperate ; they failed utterly to 
hold toget her in a horde or to assail t lie Empire in n mass. And so 
the Roman provincials experienced no serious difficulty in arresting 
or settling small and detached bands of Arab raiders. 

Islam and Arab Unity. In the 7th century, however, the Arabs 
found in Islam si religious bond that gave them unity, both spirit- 
usd ami military unity, something they had never had before. 
With diis unifying bond the Arab invasions of the 7th century 
assumed a far more important aspect. The Arabs now not only 
invaded the Roman Empire, they took large parts of ii and built a 
great state, half political, half religious. 

Life of Mohammed. Islam, nr Mohammedanism, originated 
with an Arab named Mohammed, who was born at Mecca, Arabia, 
fdMiut o70 a.d. He came of a fairly well-to-do family of settled! 
Arabs, but his father died about the time of his birth, and Moham¬ 
med was reared by an unde, lie was brought up in the religion 
of his people, a crude paganism, with many gods, including Allah, 

1 he chief god, En Mecca wsis n sanctuary to which pilgrim- cause 
front all over Arabia. 'I lie chief object of veneration was a smalt 
black stone, in a culte-shapcd stone building. This shrine, sacred 
to the pagans, was taken over by the followers of Mohammed, 
and the cube-shaped stone building, the Kaaba (Cube), con¬ 
taining the small black stone, is still visited by pilgrims in large 
numbers. 

Mohammed married and probably engaged in agriculture and 
commerce. He could not read or write, and it is doubtful whether 
be i raveled very much. He certainly was not well acquainted with 
the larger world outside of Arabia. We do not know how he 
I tecum e interested in religion, but lie lived in n region which was 
frequented by Jews, as well as by pagan pilgrims, and into which 
Christianity was beginning to penetrate. Accordingly, it is 
possible that discussion of Judaism and Christianity, in contrast 
with the religion of hia native town, may have started him upon his 
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career as a prophet and Lawgiver* At any rate, when he was in 
middle age, he convinced some of his relatives and associates that 
he was a prophet, divinely appointed to reveal God's wilL Mo¬ 
hammed never claimed to 1 m? CkuL He insisted only that he was 
the last and greatest of the prophets through whom God had 
spoken. 

The Koran* Throughout his public career, which lasted until 
his death in 6tf2 P Mohammed had numerous trances and visions 
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On such occasions lie would feel himself guided by God, and would 
dictate sayings of a mystic sort on a great variety of topics, 1 hese 
sayings, supposed to be given by Goth were written down by his 
friends, and after his death they were collected and published in a 
book called the Koran. The Koran is written in the form of 
utterances by God himself, and It is the Moslem (Mohammedan) 
Bible, To die Moslems it is as holy a book as is the Bible to 
Christians* The Koran also marks the beginning of Arabic 
literature. 
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Mohammedan Doctrines* The religious teachings of Moham¬ 
med, a* set forth in the Koran, ate chiefly these : 

(1) .1/ anotheitm. Monotheism of the severest type is insisted! 
upon. There is one God (Allah), not many gods* as the pagan? 
said; and not the three-in-onc God, as the Christians said; 
but one God, and one only. God is all-powerful, all-wise h and 
all-mercifuL He has revealed himself through the old Jewish 
prophets, then through Jesus, ami finally through Mohammed, 

(2) Future Lije. The immortality of the soul is affirmed. 
Eternal damnation and fiery torments await the faithless and the 
doers of evil, and eternal happiness is promised to the righteous 
faithful. Mohammed borrowed his monotheism from Judaism, 
and he seems to have derived his views of the hereafter from 
Christianity, but with n difference : in hss heaven, happiness is to 
consist mainly of physical pleasures. 

(3) Mifrality* Morality is stressed. Though Mohammed spoke 
to Arabs, just as Jesus spoke so Jews, bot h put forward moral pre¬ 
cept? that were applicable to all races. Thus Mohammed, like 
Jesus before him, provided an ethical code for a world religion, 
rather than for a tribal religion. Mohammed's code embodies the 
Ten Commandment* of Judaism ; and in certain respects it re¬ 
sembles Christian ethics, particularly in its emphasis upon the duly 
of forgiving injuries instead of avenging them. It especially 
forbids the drinking of wine. 

I n many respects Mohammed's code is less elevating than Christ's. 
Polygamy Ls permitted ; women are not especially honored ; indeed, 
their position je not much lietier under Islam than under the older 
Arabian paganism. Slavery is accepted and even encouraged ; and 
the faithful are bidden to spread Islam by ihe sw r ord. 

(4) II t q nth ip ( Vrt ai n net s of w orship are en joi ned p for example, 
recitation of the creed, " there is no god but Allah, and Mohammed 
is his prophet 11 ; personal prayer five times a day and public 
prayers on Fridays; fasting from sunrise to sunset during one 
month of every year ; giving of alms ; and a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The pilgrimage to Mecca, which concludes with the kissing of the 
black stone in the Kaaha, was obviously borrowed from Arab 
paganism. 
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In general* the forms of worship in Islam are few and simple. 
It haa never developed an elaborate ritual or a highly organized 
system of priests. 

The Hegira* The first Moslems were a small seeret group* 
recruited from the prophet's relatives and personal friends. Grad¬ 
ually, as they converted others, Mohammed abandoned secrecy, 
and publicly urged hLs fellow townsmen to give up the worship of 
idols and to accept Islam. He was not immediately successful. 
The majority of Meccans turned against him* and in 622 lie and his 
disciples Red from Mecca and sought refuge in another Arab 
town, Medina. 

The Hegira (the flight) was the turning point in she history of 
Mohammed and Islam* for the people of Medina accepted the new 
religion and made Mohammed their governor as well as ihcir 
religious leader. Ami from Medina as a center Mohammed spread 
Islam- Tl^e year 622 a.d. s the year of the Hegira from Mecca to 
Medina, tjecnme the year l in the Moslem calendar. 

Mohammed at Medina. At Medina Mohammed used his 
religious influence to build up a strong government. He issued 
laws as if they came direct front God. With the same show of 
divine authority* he administered justice and created an enthusi¬ 
astic and even fanatical army. By means of his army he kepi tht 
town in order, curbed dissenters, especially I he Jew ish colony in 
Medina, repelled raiding Bedouins, and even attacked and robbed 
Caravans that passed near Medina. 

These attacks on caravans had two immediate results: they 
made (he Moslems wealthy and spread the fame and fear of Mo¬ 
hammed throughout Arabia. In 630 the people of Mecca sur¬ 
rendered to an attacking Moslem force and accepted Islam. By 
the time Mohammed died, two years inter, his religion was 
making Its way rapidly among the settled tribes of Arabs and 
also among the Bedouins. 

The Sphkad of Islam 

It is customary for Americans and Europeans to cal! Moham¬ 
med's religion ** Mohammedanism 1 1 also, to refer to his disciples 
as il Mohammedans ”; but these terms were not used by Mo- 
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hammed and are disliked by his followers. They call their religion 
11 Islam/ 1 which means M suireader/' and they describe themselves 
as u Moslems/' that is, 11 persons who surrender/' To them, (hen, 
any one who surrenders himself to the will of God and accepts 
Mohammed as God s last and greatest prophet, is a Moslem, a 
member of IslaiiL 

It may be doubtful whether Mohammed's followers did every¬ 
thing hr told them to do, but they were very obedient in one thing* 
his command to spread Islam by I lie sword. They certainly did 
that. Their conquest of Mecca in the year 630 a-D. (their year 
9) and their aggressive activity during the next two years, as 
already noted, were promise and pledge to the dying prophet that 
liis command to conquer would be obeyed. 

The Caliphs. After the death of Mohammed (632 a n ), his 
disciples established the office- of Caliph and elected men in regular 
succession to fill it. The Caliph was a successor to and the chosen 
representative of Mohammed. The first Caliphs resided at Medina, 
though the third one was a member of an aristocratic family of 
Mecca. The Caliphs were not only the religious head* of Islam, 
they were also the political and military rulers of the Arab state 
which the prophet had founded. Their government was a theoc¬ 
racy, that is, a government combining state and church, with 
the church dominating. 

The Caliphs of Medina insured the loyalty of Arab tribesmen by 
punishing raids on Moslems in Arabia, and by organizing piratical 
expeditions against non-Moslems in Syria, Mesopotamia* and 
Egypt, Thus the Arabs learned unity and teamwork under the 
Caliphs, and at the same lirne they satisfied their hunger for 
wealth by making war on richer and more civilized peoples, the 
Romans and the Persians. 

Rome and Persia Weak. As we have noted, both the Roman Em¬ 
pire and the Persian Empire were sadly weakened by the long and 
destructive war between Heradius and Chosmes. After that war, 
both empires were further distressed by internal strife. I n addition, 
the Roman Emperor had to content! with Slavic invasions in Mace¬ 
donia, dose to Constantinople. No wonder the Moslems thought 
the time had come to carry out (he prophet's command to conquer. 
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Arab Conquests. Rapidly the organized Arab .Moslems tamed 
their raids into conquests, and the little state of Medina soon 
expanded into a Moslem Arab Empire. In 63o Damascus was 
captured- The next year an array of the Emperor Heraclius was 
decisively benteu. The Roman subjects in Syria, left to defend 
themselves, resisted only in fortified cities, Jerusalem suircn- 
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dered to the Arabs in 63b; and CfBsarva. the last stronghold of 
the Roman Empire in Syria, capitulated twit years later. 

From Syria t be conquering Arabs advanced troth north and south. 
To i In- north they invaded and took Armenia, To the south they 
overran Egypt, finally securing Alexandria in 640, I hen they fitted 
out a fleet of wars!lips and won their first naval success by captur¬ 
ing Cyprus, From Egypt, Arab land forces pushed farther and 
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farther west ward, through Tripoli* Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. 
They ended Rowan rule in North Africa, converting Berber and 
Moorish tribesmen to Islam, and lining these now converts to main¬ 
tain and strengthen the Arab Empire along the Mediterranean. 

Conquest of Persia. Meanwhile other Arab troops had invaded 
the Persian kingdom and in £37, at Kedessia, won a decisive victory 
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which pave them the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. Thence, 
carrying the- war into Persia proper, they overcame stubborn 
resistance, deposed the Sussnntd dynasty, and mastered the whole 
country. 

The First Real Check. The conquering Moslem Arabs met their 
first serious reverse at Constantinople. After they had besieged 
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the imperial city by land and sea for a whole year, they were driven 
away in 7IS by the Emperor, Leo III, and his men. This defeat 
was a telling cheek to Islam and a saving si nuke of defense U) 
Christian Europe. 

In Spain and France* In 711 an expedition of Berbers and 
Moors, under Arab leaders, crowed the St rail of Gibraltar and 
overthrew the kingdom of the Visigoths. Mastering the whole 
Spanish peninsula, except the mountainous northwestern comer, 
the Modems next crossed the Pyrenees and descended upon 
southern France. Near the city of "Pours in die year 1.12 — 
exactly one hundred years after the death of Mohammed Hhc 
Frankish Christian leader, Charles Martel, met the on rushing Mos¬ 
lems and decisively defeated them. By this defeat the western 
limit of Moslem expansion was fixed at the Pyrenees. 

Tun Arab Empire 

West and East* From Persia the Moslem tide flowed eastward, 
until by 732, the hundredth anniversary of the death of Mo 
hammed* the Moslem Empire extended from the Pyrenees in 
western Europe, through .Spain, across northern Africa, through 
Syria lin'd Armenia and Mesopotamia and Persia, and on through 
central Asia, to the very frontiers of India and China- 

Such an empire, the greatest in territorial extent so far in the 
world’s history, embraced many different races and languages and 
religions* but die core of it was Arab and Moslem. 

The Mofihm Arabs, originally confined to Arabia, were now 
scattered far afield - some as soldiers extending the rule of the 
Caliphs in Africa and Am, more as settlers following in the* wake 
of (he victorious armies and establishing them,selves as officials 
and traders and fanners throughout the huge new empire. Into 
Syria and Mesopotamia, especially, where the majority of the 
natives still sijoke kindred Semitic languages, came large numbers 
of Arab immigrants, bringing their new religion and a happy 
faculty of adapting themselves quickly to their new surrounding?. 

From Medina to Damascus. Before the death of (he fourth 
Caliph, in 061, it was already plain that Medina and Mecca, and 
Arabia itself, were hut outposts of Arab power and influence, and 
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thnt the real centers of the Moslem Empire were Syria ami Meso¬ 
potamia. The Caliph Ali preferred Mesopotamia, and his suc¬ 
cessor, the fifth Caliph and the founder of the so-called Omayyad 
dynasty, definitely and finally removed the capital from Medina to 
Damascus In Syria. At Damiiscug the Omayyad Caliphs reigned 
from 6S1 to 749. 

Moslem Toleration. Neither the Caliphs at Medina nor those 
at. Damascus attempted to destroy the civilization of the lands 
they occupied, or to uproot existing religions. In must things they 
gave far less to (heir conquered peoples than they received. They 
merely put their government and language and religion on top of 
tin- Christian and pagan civilizations. In religion they were 
surprisingly tolerant. They did not force their subjects to accept 
Islam, and they actually protected heretics against orthodox 
intolerance. 

Converts to Islam. Nevertheless, after ihc establishment of 
tin' Arab Empire, Islam gained a multitude of converts. From 
being a purely tribal Arab faith, it became an international world 
religion ; for the bulk of ttie inhabitants of Syria anil northern 
Africa abandoned Christianity and adopted Islam. 

They did so for various reasons. Some were tired of the chronic 
mud bitter disputes concerning the founder of Christianity — 
whether he had one nature or two natures, and one will or two wills: 

tiic simpler and less mysterious creed of ..appealed to them. 

Others felt [lull the mouil teachings of Mohammed were more 
practical than those of Jesua. Others believed that Islam was 
more tolerant and “ broad-minded ” than Christianity. Still 
others wished tn curry favor with the Moslem conquerors. 

Moreover, the Arab rulers, while tolerating Christianity, held out 
substantial prizes to their Christian subjects to become Moslems 
For example, important offices could lie held only by Moslems, and 
taxes were paid only by non-Moslems. 1 n other words, t he Chris¬ 
tian who became a Moslem ceased to pay taxes and at iht- same 
time became eligible to all the offices in the state. Wn are told that 
tile Caliphs at Damascus were soon alarmed by the enormous rush 
of Christians into Islam, Tor it threatened to deprive the Moslem 
Empire of its tax revenues and reduce it to bankruptcy. 
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Steadfast Christians. Some Christian communities survived in 
the Arab Empire. The Armenians dung to Christianity and 
never accepted Islam. The Homans and Visigoths in Spain re¬ 
mained largely Christ inn and Catholic. Even in Egypt, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, remnants of Christian churches endured. With 
these exceptions, the populations of the Arab Empire that had 
formerly been Christian now became Moslem. 

Islam in Persia. Most or the reasons which explain the con¬ 
version of Christians to Islam also explain the conversion of 
Zoroastrians to Islam. Before long the Persians were nearly all 
Moslem. A few Zoroastrians have lingered on in Persia to the 
present day, and a somewhat larger number emigrated lo 
India, where their descendants (called Parsecs) still live. The 
triumph of Islam in Persia was complete ; blit it had its draw¬ 
backs ; for thereafter the Arabs, who had built up the Moslem 
Empire, had to divide its leadership with the Persians: and, 
as we shall see later, it was by Moslem Persians that the Arab 
Empire was soon broken up. 

Moslem Civilisation 

While the Amirs were conquering and ruling many countries 
west and east, they were becoming settled and civilised in their new 
homes, especially in Syria. They were ready learners. Combining 
what they learned of the arts mid sciences from the more civi¬ 
lized Christians and ex-Christians, with what they knew them¬ 
selves, they constructed a great Arab civilization. The chief 
things they had were religion anil enthusiasm. Thus eager and 
earnest, they came into fruitful contact with the ancient pagan 
cultures and the newer Christian civilization. The result partook 
of all the factors that entered into it. 

This rising Arab civilization gradually affected the wrholc Moslem 
world, and created a common cultural area of the Near East anil 
the Middle East. This area was between Christendom in the 
West and India and China In the Far East ; but it had its cradle 
and its permanent home in Syria, There the most stately build¬ 
ings were erected, such as (he Omar mosque in Jerusalem, and 
the Omayyad mosque in Damascus. Arab literature, especially 
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poetry, began to flourish at the brilliant court of the Omayyad 
Caliphs at Damascus, Arab science Sx s gan to appear. 

Summary. The Arab invasions and migrations of the 7th cen¬ 
tury marked the culmination of three centuries of barbarian 
incursions into the Christian Homan Empire. These incursions 
were by Germans, Huns, Slavs, Pcmilti*, and finally by Arabs, 
By the 7ch century' the Germans had ended Roman rule in Italy, 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain; and ihe Arabs had ended it in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, and Africa. 

When the invasions began, the whole Roman Empire had re¬ 
cently turned from Greco-Roman paganism to Christianity, and 
pagan civilisation was being transformed into Christian civiliza¬ 
tion in all the Mediterranean lands. When the invasions reached 
their heigh t, Chriatfamty was displacing German pa nanism in 
Europe and spreading its own type of civilization among the Celts, 
Germans, Huns, and Slavs; but at the same time Christianity 
Was being supplanted in Asia and Africa by Islam ; and a new 
Moslem civilization was spreading among the Arabs and Persians 
as well as among the peoples In the former Roman provinces In the 
East* 

What had been a unified Mediterranean world, firs* under a 
pagan Roman Empire and then under a Christian Homan Empire, 
was now being broken into two worlds the western world of 
Christianity and the eastern world of Islam, ^et the eastern 
world of Ham would not and could not have been (he civilized 
world it was, if the Arabs had relied entirely upon their own 
work. It could not have been highly civilized without the art, 
the learning, and the industries which the conquerors look over 
from the conquered. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Write the names of Ax nr seven great religions thus far studied, 
giving the name of the founder or chief lawgiver of each. 

2 + State, in a sentence or two, how Justinian and other Human 
Emperors of the 5th anti flth centuries hud to fight on ft double 
front. 

1. Tabulate the effects of the wars between Rome and Persia. 

4. Write siz sentences about Mohammad. 
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m State, in four sentences, some of the chief doctrines of Mo- 
hammed* 

6. Define, explain, or identify each of the following: Sassanid, 
l\Luiba F Allah, Moslem, Caliph, theocracy, moaquo, 

7* Write a significant sentence about each of the following: 
Mecca, Medina, 632 A.m, the h ‘ black stone/' Kedessia, 732 ajj. p the 
Parsees. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

h W hat made the hostility between Romans and Persian.-:: sharper 
in the 5th and 6th centuries? 

2. Who was Cho&roes? Name four famous cities that he cap* 
tured. 

3. Which Roman Emperor Finally repelled Chosro£s 7 

4. After the Persians had held out against the Romans, they were 
conquered by what people in the 7th century a,d,? 

5. Wl in t was the 11 egira ? W b at is Islam ? The Koran ? 

6. Why were the Arabs, before Mohammed, ineffective as con* 
qncrors? 

7. Why were they, after Mohammed, very effective ? 

fi r Are Moslems monotheists or polytheists? 

9 r Where did the Caliphs first reside? Where next? 

!u. Where were the Moslems checked in 7IS? Where in 7327 

31, What can you say of the extent of Else Arab (Moslem) Empire in 
the early part of the Mi century? 

hat can you say of the Moslems as neighbors, and as pupils in 
the arts, of civilisation? 

] :l Wh a t i nd li eed ma ny Ch ri st i=nis to become Mosle ins 7 
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CHAPTER XVH 


THE DARK AGE 

The invasion and conquest of lhe western provinces of the 
Homan Empire by the barbarians, starting towards lhe end of the 
4ih century, marked the beginning of a Dark Age in I he history 
of Christian civilization, li lasted until the 11th century, 

W ars wasted stores of ail kinds, hindered farming and manu¬ 
facturing! interfered with trade, made lift? and property unsafe. 
Cities declined rapidly, and gras* grew in their directs. Public 
schools which the Romans, had maintained were closed. There 
was a sorry decline in literature and in all the arts and sciences. 
No masterpiece in art was produced except ? possibly, in a rehit ee- 
in it. During much of the period cult tin d change was downward 
instead of upward. 

Yel even the Dark Age was not m dark as u has sometimes been 
■vp resen led. Throughout she period Constantinople remained a 
^roat Christian comer of civilization anti culture. In the West as 
well oa in the East, Christian bishops and Benedictine monks pro 
served old records, aroused new interests, and kept lighted the 
lamps of learning. At nearly every monastery was a school; and 
here and there a great king made his palace a meeting-place? for 
teachers and teamed men. And if the old culture of the Greek? 
and Romans was broken and feeble during the Dark Age, I he 
new culture of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs was taking shape 
and growing, 

Charles the Great and Alfred the Great 

Two outstanding figures in the Dark Age were two kings: 
Charles the Frank, on the Continent, about 800 ; and Alfred the 
Saxon, in England, about 900. 
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Father and Grandfather Charles’ father, Pepin, and his 
grandfather, Charles Martel, were makers of history in Frank land, 
now France, Of all the Germa n peoples who settled in the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire, the Franks were the most im- 


port ant- We remem¬ 
ber Clovis, their first 
Christian kmp r (See 

p&Re 260.) 

Charles Martel, who 
checked the Moslems 
at Tours in 7H2, was 
not king of the Franks, 
but he was the kill's 
right-hand man. He 
was called ** Mayor of 
the Pa lace. p * For 
years the Mayors of 
the Palace in Frank- 
land had counted for 
more than the king*. 
Martel's son Pepin, 
called Pepin the Short, 
was first Mayor of the 
Pa! ace, t he n king. As 
king, he established a 
new dynasty in France, 
ihe Curolingitm line, so 
named from his son, 
Charles the Great. 
The Latin form of 
Charles is Carolus, 
hence - f Ca rol i ngian 
Pepin was king from 
751 to 768. 

Charles the Great. 
Charles Martel and 
Pepin were both great 
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men, but Pepin's son, who was king from 768 to 814, was even 
greater. He ia known as Charles the Great, or Clwrlemagne. 
His biographer, Einhard, describes him as being big and robust 
in frame, nearly seven feet tall, with large and lustrous eyes, a 
rather long nose, anti a ruddy and cheerful countenance. Though 
his habits in private life were not always good, he was a careful 
observer of religious rites and took deep interest in the missions 
and schools of the Church. Though he never learned to write 
well, he knew German and Latin, and could understand Greek, 
though he could not speak it well. He greatly admired learning 
in others, and did much to encourage it. He was a patron of 
learning and religion, as well as a warrior and statesman. 

Charles as Emperor. By marriages, by political alliances, ?iml 
by war Charlemagne extended his authority over most nf western 
Europe. Because Charles had expanded the Frankish kingdom 
into a real empire, and because of his loyalty to the Church, the 
Pope, Leo HI, determined to recognize him as emperor, that is, 
as the successor and continuer of the old line of Roman emperors. 
Charles was at Rome, kneeling in worship in St. Peter’s Church, 
when Leo crowned him Emperor, in the year SUP. 

Moreover, Charles’ father, Pepin, had been a champion of the 
Church. He had kept the Lombards from seizing Rome, and in 
75(1 had established the Pope as ruler of Rome and a large region 
around Rome. This region, including Rome, was thus made a 
state of the Church ; and the Popes directed the government 
therein from 756 to 1870. 

From the coronation of Charles in HOC, for centuries, there 
were two empires in Christendom, that of the East, with its capi¬ 
tal at Constantinople, and that or the West, with its capital 
at Aix. The one in the East is usually termed the Byzantine 
Empire. Only slowly and unwillingly did the Emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople recognize Charles as Emperor of t he West. (See map 
No. 12.) 

Charlemagne as Civilizer. Charles and his empire were most 
important in spreading Christian-Roman civilization among the 
Germans of western Europe, in spite of the fact that he spent 
much of his time in war. He loved history, astronomy, and 
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geography. He attended lectures? on grammar, and his favorite 
book was Augustine's 11 City of God/' He organised a school in 
his palace, where scholars were gathered from far and wide p and 
children of the poor were taught together with children of the 
rich. At Tours he founded a school which became the model 
for many other schools in various parts of his empire. He collected 
books* founded monasteries, fostered churches, and trained the 
clergy. 

Division at Verdun. Like the empire of Alexander, the empire 
of Charlemagne broke into three pieces soon after his death. At 
Verdun, in 843, his three grandsons made division. One took the 
west — that became France ; one took the cast — that became 
Germany; and one look the south, Italy, with a wedge of land 
running across the Alps and down the Kbinc Valley. Thie wedge 
of land along the Rhine has been in dispute between; France and 
Germany much of (he lime ever sines?. 

Thus, in the 9th century, Charlemagne s empire perished; but 
the idea of an empire in the West, the Holy Roman Empire,did not 
die. The idea lived, and from lime to lime, through many cen¬ 
turies, more or less successful attempts were made to reestablish 
that empire. It was an important institution in the history of 
western Europe through all the Middle Age, though it never corre¬ 
sponded io the ancient Roman him pi re and was not even so large 
as the empire of Charlemagne. 

Alfred the Great. Alfred the Great followed Charles the Great 
by almost exactly a century, and effected in England much ihe 
lame changes that Charles had effected on the Continent, 

At this time neither ihe British Isles nor Spain belonged to 
either Roman Empire. Spain, most of it, was still in the grip of 
113 Moslem conquerors. The British Isles were Christian* and 
were sending missionaries to the Germans on the Continent, 
About S30 Egbert, king of the West Saxons, had united all the 
Saxon kingdoms of Britain under him, thus laying she foundation 
for the united kingdom of England, but the Danes troubled ihe 
island for a long time. Alfred, who was king of the Saxons for 
thirty years, S71 to 901, had much war and worry with the Danes, 
but in spile of that he did a great work for his country. 
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Alfred had iho tows collected and writ ten in Anglo-Saxon. He 
improved the courts of justice; and under him England had a 

revival of interest in education, 
hike Charlemagne, Alfred had 
a court school, and he too sur¬ 
rounded himself with scholars, 
most of whom he brought over 
from the Continent. He was 
n lover of learning and of good 
men. He translated Latin 
hooks into Anglo-Saxon, and 
was responsible for (lie com¬ 
piling of a great historical work, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, one 
of the chief sources of early 
English history. He slrongili- 
ened the Christian Church in 
England, and brought it into 
more vital contact wilh the 
churches on the Continent. 

t 'harks i he Great owed much 
to his father and his grand¬ 
father. Alfred, it is said, owed 
much to his mother, who took 
special pains in teaching him 
when he was a lx>y. He is 
the only English king to be 
honored with ihe title, "The 
Great." 
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The Byzantine Empire 

From 330 to 1453, over 
linn years, Constantinople, old 
Byzantium, ihe new city of 
Constantine, was the capital city of a long line of Roman emper- 
and stood as a bulwark against barbarians —Germans, Huns, 
Shivs, and Arabs. 
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The Byzantine Empire, centering in Constantinople, chimed to 
be the real continuation of the ancient Roman Empire. And with 
much right. One emperor had succeeded another from the dine 
of Augustus Csesar through the eras of Constantine and Theodosius 
and Justiman stud Hcraclius, oral into the laier centuries. The 
huvs and customs of old Rome were still observed at Constanti¬ 
nople, with only such changes as slow and gradual development 
would normally bring. 

In these respects the Byzantine Empire was in marked contrast 
with the Carolmgian Empire, the empire of Charlemagne anti 
others, in the West, The former was old and continuous; the 
latter was new and intermittent. The Pope and the Germans 
might dub the realm of ('harlruiagne or that of some able successor 
a Roman Empire, but Moslems as well as Greeks and Slavs, down 
to the present day, have always identified “ Roman rr (or 11 Rum/* 
as Ehey called it) Avith “ Byzantine./' To easfern Europeans and 
to Asiatics the Byzantine Empire was the Roman Empire. Yet 
6 he Byzantine Empire, especially after the lime of jlcraclius, 
lucked the inclusive character of the earlier Roman Empire. It 
™ nn longer an empire of many races* languages, and religions; 
it was mainly a stale of Greek-speaking people. 

Byzantine Culture. In western Europe the centuries from the 
lith to the 11th might la? the Dark Age, but not in the Byzantine 
Empire. There Greek was sdlt the language nf culture* and 
libraries were richly endowed with Greek literature, old and new* 
A great palace school, or university, was established in the 5th cen¬ 
tury and reorganized in the 9th century. Law and medicine were 
studied* find general education was advanced. Art and architect 
ture reached a high state of excellence. Churches and palaces 
shone with precious marbles, glittering mosaics* and beautiful 
designs in gold and silver. The splendid cathedral of tin ini Sophia 
Eli LI remains ns a masterpiece of Byzantine art. 

Patriarch and Pope- The chief official of the Catholic Church 
in the Byzantine Empire was the Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
between him and the Bishop (Pope) of Rome much rivalry de¬ 
veloped In the Sth century. As time went on r this rivalry was 
emphasized by the growing differences between eastern Europe 
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and western Europe. For example, Greek was the language of 
the Church within the Byzantine Empire ; Latin was the language 
of the Church among the Homans, Celts, and Germans of the 
West. At Constantinople the bishop* the Patriarch, was much 
under the influence of the Emperor p while at Rome the Pope was 


Saixt Sophi a at Constaktisople 

Built by the Em|>«ror Jtiftmhn in thp Gth wtiturj" n* I he Catholic cathedral of 
bin capital. it \u*a been From that to chi* the frnim ral oF 
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mon* independent. Thin enabled the latter to increase and extend 
his sway, in both church and state. From the 8th to thr I It h cen¬ 
tury there was growing division in the Christian Church, between 
East a 1 West. 

Aftet the year J054 there were two separate Christian Churches 
in Europe, the one in th* 1 East being patriotically attached to the 
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Byzantine Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople, the other 
in the West being loyally attached to the Pope, the Bishop of 
Home, Both churches claimed to be catholic and orthodox. It 
is chiefly modern usage which calls ihc Church of the West u Catho¬ 
lic n and that of the East 41 Orthodox/' 

The Triumph of Christianity in Northern Europe 

At the very time when the Moslem Arabs were being driven 
away from Constantinople by Leo III (718) and from southern 
France by Charles Martel (7:52), civilization was being spread in 
central and northern Europe by Christian missionaries. For 
some time previously Celtic monks from Ireland and Scotland 
hud traveled, and preached in Germany. 

Conversion of Germany. The outstanding missionary and 
church organizer in Germany was an Englishman, Winfred, later 
called Boldface, bom about B81L His ow n people had only recently 
been converted to Christianity 7 and he, with the zeal of the convert, 
the daring of youth, and the vision of a statesman, resolved to 
give to Germans on the Continent the light and joy that Pope 
Gregory and Augustine had given to England. For thirty years 
be labored in Thuringia, Hrssc, and Bavaria. In 754 he died a 
martyr at the hands of those ho sought to serve, but thousands 
had been converted, hundreds of other missionaries hud been 
trained, monasteries and schools had been established. It was 
the Dark Age, but many lamps were being lighted. Boniface 
is known as the Apostle of Germany. 

The work begun by Boniface was continued by Charlemagne and 
other Carolingian Emperors* with the approval and support of 
the Bishop of Borne. By the end of the Oth century, west-central 
Europe from the Rhine to the Baltic Sea professed Christianity 
and mu* organized us a part of the Catholic Church. 

Conversion of the Slavs. In east-central Europe two brothers, 
Cyril and Methodius, from Constantinople, were doing among the 
Slavs in the 9th century much the same kind of work that Boniface 
hud done among the Germans They converted the Slavs in the 
region now known as Czechoslovakia (chFk'6-sIu-va'kl-n), and 
trained and organised them- By teaching the Slavs to read and 
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write in their own language, they laid the foundations for Slavic 
literature. They inspired a host of disciples who later carried 
the Gospel to all the other Slavs in Europe. 

Fmm Chechoslovakia, Christianity spread to Poland. Mesco, 
a Polish chief, was converted through the influence of his wile* a 

-----Czech princess. Their son 

Boleslav was an ardent 
Christian, and did much 
to convert Iris people. 




About the same time (early 

I I th century), Chrisrianity 
was being taught among 
the eastern Slavs, ancestors 
of the modern Russians, 
by missionaries fmm Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Catholic” and" Ortho¬ 
dox/’ In the 11th cent uiy 
the Slavs were Christians, 
but they were already In¬ 
coming divided in their 
allegiance between i he Pope 
and the Patriarch. The 
Poles a nd die Czechoslo¬ 
vaks adhered to the C hurch 
of ihe West, recognizing 
the Pope —they were 

II Catholic ” ; \ he Russians, 
on the other hand, affiliated with the Church of the East, recogniz¬ 
ing the Patriarch at Constantinople — they were “ Orthodox.” 
Accordingly f the Poles and Czechoslovaks partook of the cultural 
forces of Rome, while t he Russians were correspondingly influenced 
by Const ant maple. 

The Yugoslav* (southern Slavs) were cleft asunder. Those 
south of the Danube became Orthodox; those north of the Danube 
became Catholic. The Bulgarians had been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity in the 9ih century; They too were Orthodox, 


As Eahly Russian Cjeckch 
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Extension of Christian Civilization. i?k) from the Kth to the 
11th century Christianity made wide progress in Europe. It 
expanded through central Europe, among Germans and Slays, 
from the North Sea to the Dnieper River, from the Rhine and 
Danube to the Baltic Sea. It promised speedily to tame and 
civilize lands and peoples that had always been barbarous. It 
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int rod need more settl'd and refined ways of living, the arts of 
reading and writing, and better government. 

More Barbarians. The civilizing influence of Christianity in 
central ami northern Europe would ha ax 1 heon more effective if 
new barbarian invasions had not come. In the 9th, ltJth, and 
11th centuries, when the lights that Charlemagne, Alfred, and 
others had kindled were beginning to shine, occurred invasions of 
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S candi na vians, Hungarians, and Moslem pirates. They prolonged 
the Dark Age. 

The Scandinavians. The Scandinavians were German tribes 
fmn Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, who descended wildly upon 
Europe in the 9th century. In England they were called Danes, 
in France they were termed Normans or Northmen in many places 
they were known as Vikings — everywhere they were feared In 
their long, strong, swift boats they went to England, to Ireland, 
to France, to Iceland, to Russia, even to Constantinople and North 
America, Beginning sis fierce rohljers, they gradually became con¬ 
querors and colonisers. Next to the suddenness and wide sweep 
and fierceness of iheir first expeditions, the most amazing thing 
about them was the quickness and thoroughness with which day 
adopted the manners and customs of the peoples among whom 
they settled. This saved much for civilization. In time they 
became Christiana — not only those who set i led among Christians, 
but abn those who remained in the homelands for north. By 
the llth centmy zealous missionaries had converted Scandinavia 
to Catholic Christianity. 

The Hungarians. While the Vikings were still sweeping down 
from the northwest, a new horde from Asia, the Hungarians or 
Magyars (m&d'yftrz), rode into Europe from the east. They 
displayed all the courage and cunning and all the ferocity and 
destructiveness of ihe Huns of Anita, They expelled she Slavs 
from the rich broad plains north of the Danube and gave their 
own name to the region — Hungary, They were in the same loca¬ 
tion as the Huns of Attihi, and, like the Huns of AttUa, they struck 
nut from Hungary in all directions. In 942 they were bought off 
under the very gates of Constantinople; but in 955 they wen? 
decisively beaten in the battle of Lechfeld, and settled down in 
Hungary. Christi&ns whom they had made captives taught 
them agriculture and gave them their first lessons in the Christian 
religion and in civilization. Within the next forty years the 
Magyars were converted to Catholic Christianity and adopted 
orderly ways of life, 

Moslem Pirates. At the same time that Europe was suffering 
from Vikings and Magyars, Moslem pirates (Saracens they were 
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called by the European Christ inns) were preying upon Christian 
commerce in the Mediterranean and capturing and plundering 
Islands and cities in and around the Mediterranean. It was only 
in the llih century* when Scandinavians and Hungarians were 
Itfirtg Christianized and civilised, that the Byzantine Empire 
got the upper hand of the Moslem pirates in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean* and the Normans of France* under Robert Guiacard, ex¬ 
pelled them from Italy and Sicily. 

Revolution in the Arab Empire 

An Unwieldy Empire. The Moslem Arab Empire* founded by 
Mohammed and ruled by Caliphs, first from .Medina ami then from 
Damascus, was short-lived. It was based too much on conquest* 
and was composed of too many diverse elements. It was too 
large ; and it had been thrown together too quickly — it was not a 
growth. The Arabs had built the Empire* but they could not 
liold it together. They were Loo few, too thinly scattered in mo + v 
places; and they had no strong national feeling* even among 
themselves. They thought more of dicir tribe than they did of 
their Empire And they had had no ex|>erience in empire-building. 

Besides* within the Arab Empire were ambitious peoples, the 
Persians especially. They* although they had accepted Islam 
had never taken kindly to Arab rule. 

New Caliphs at Bagdad. In 750 a revolution occurred in the 
Arab Empire. Descendants of Abbas* an uncle of Mohammed* 
won the aid of rebellious tribes, overthrew the Ormyyad Caliphate* 
and established the Abbasid Caliphate. They removed the capital 
from Damascus to Bagdad, a newly founded city on the Tigris 
River. Thus Persia supplanted Syria as the center of the Arab 
Empire, This revolution amounted to a Persian triumph over 
the Arabs, 

Harm al-Rashid, One of the most celebrated of the Abbasid 
Caliphs at Bagdad was Harun aERashid (hjWc>bn'ar-rallied '), 
He reigned from 78fi to 809 1 and so was a contemporary of Charle¬ 
magne. Under Harun, Bagdad became the chief city of the Moslem 
world. It vied with Constantinople in size, beauty, and wealth. 
It was a great commercial center. Silk-merchants from China, 
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fur-traders from Russia, and business men from Egypt and Spain 
met there. Ha run himself was a scholar and poet, and was well 
versed in history. He surrounded himself with learned men, as 
well as with jesters and musicians. At the same time he was very 

religious. His fame 
spread over Europe, 
and Charlemagne and 
he exchanged gifts and 
compliments. Nowa¬ 
days Banin is best 
known as the hero of 
many of ihe stones in 
the" Arabian Nights, 1 r 
The Empire Shat¬ 
tered . The revolu 1 ion 
of 750 not only made 
Persia the center of the 
Moslem Empire and lit 
the glory of Bagdad, 
but it also led to the 
disruption of the Em¬ 
pire, An Ginayyad 
prince who escaped the 
slaughter of 760 Red 
from Damascus, made 
his way across Africa, 
and, taking advantage 
Q f quarrels among 
Toms or Hmuk ai^Rashio Berber, Moors, and 

Built nt Bn*^! by the wife of the forum rulrr, in 

Spain, Africa, too, was soon lost to the Caliph of Bagdad. By 
the end of the 10th century there were three rival Caliphates: 
(I > that of the Abbasids at Bagdad ; (2; that of the Fat hands at 
Cairo, Egypt ; and (3) that of the Ornnyyads at Cordova, Spain, 
Each of these was rapidly weakened by revolutions and invasions, 
Moslem Culture, In government the Arab Empire broke down, 
but in culture the Arab religion, Islam, continued to be tt force. 
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Like Christianity, Islam was not so much the creator of world- 
empire as the constant and far-going carrier of civilization. Greek, 
Persian, and Arab scholars met at the court of Ha run and passed 
on their learning to Moslem schools in Damascus, Mecca, and 
Cordova. The manufacture of writing-paper* the use of the coni- 
puss, the simple numerals (1, 2„ 3, t f 5, 6, 7 i 8, 9, 0), which we 
now call Arable numerals, higher mathematics, and many other 
things in art and science were known at Bagdad before they wen? 


lndinn numeral* used in the 10th cen¬ 
tury A-D- 

Numcrnl* by Arab* in Out Ilih 

rf'IJ E LLTY A-D. 

Arahif n uraeruls llHd m Europe in the 
Hth «mttany a.d. 

Af .Llii.:- numerala printed in ftU Eu^luh 
brak< 14SC A.P. 


iA.m^.7 x.r.v 

1 W. 4,k6 'V 8. 9, to 
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The Oieitiix or Ot n Numkisals 


known at Constantinople. Through the Moslem world they came 
to Europe. 

The Arabic numerals were first used in India, then by the Arabs, 
and then by Europe. 

Moorish Spain, The main field of contact between Moslem 
culture and Christian culture was Spain. Cordova vied wilh 
Bagdad in prosperity, art, and learning; and Moslem Spain, os 
a whole, became one of the wealthiest and most thickly populated 
countries in Europe. Cordova reached its zenith under Abd-ar- 
Riihmnn HI, who, as Caliph of Cordova from 929 to 961, was the 
Hnryn nl-Rashid of the West. 

The Moslems in Spain improved agriculture, introducing the grow¬ 
ing of rice, cane sugar, and other Oriental crops of value. They 
built great irrigation works, mined extensively, and did much weav¬ 
ing of wool and silk — in Cordova alone there were 13,000 weavers. 
They introduced the manufacture of glass and writing-paper and 
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Thk Cathedra **r Comjova 

la ihe days when Spurn wbj rulcrf by Moslem* un ^Mine and l^uuniful 100*4”* 
was bulb at CWJpva. C*ntari« later, when Christian SpOfitartla conqilWM ( or- 
dovn h the m^sritis Iwcamc a nil thud ml. 

Christians influenced their Moslem neighbors somewhat, and the 
Moslems influenced thrir Christian neighbors more. Now and 
then they fought each other because of ilieir differences, but often 
they aided each other in the Ibings t hey both admired. Sometimes 
thev intermarried. Christian students came from France, Itnljj 
and Germany to study in Cordova. I bus Moslems, as well as 
Christians, were helping to enlighten the Dark Age- 
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leather goods. The swords and armor made at Toledo became 
famous over the world. Commerce flourished. A charming style 
of architecture was developed. Under Abd-ar-Rahman III, t.or- 
dovu was the chief intellectual center of western Europe. 

Influence on Europe. With this Moslem civilisation in Spain, 
western Europe was in touch at many points. I he Spanish 
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STUDY HELPS 

1, From preceding chapters mate & list of different ''ages": 
“ Old Stone/' “ Aeluran,” ''Golden/’ " Silver," etc. In Chapter XI 
core fl ’* dark age,” anti compare it with *' The Dart Age/’ Chapter 
XVIL 

2 , Alike a 1 ist of '* I igh ts/ ’ as noted in C bapter X V1J, t hot re!ieveii 

the Dart Age, . , . _ , 

3 , Write down ten things that Charles the Great did or could do, 

4, Do the same for Alfred the Great, 

5, Note: Charles the Great had much trouble with the Saxons. 
Alfred the Great was of the Angln-Hnsors who had eom[ucred Britain 
in the 5th century. He had much trouble with the Danes, another 
Germ aide people.' who were invading Britain (England) in the 9th 

century. , , ... . , 

0. Tabulate some contrasts between the empire in the IV tst and 

the empire in the East. 

7, Note a new capital of the Caliphs in the Sth century. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

I, What do we mean by “ The Dark Age ’? What brought it 

about ? L 

o What city was a great center of Christian culture )H the Dark 

Age ? 

3 , Who \\:t* Charlemagnef Wbnt did hr do? 

4 , Name two of hLa MiOOstore who were famous. 

5, What t wo Christian empires existed in Europe for centuries after 

fi, What important division whs made at Verdun in 843? 

7 . Wbat idea (and institution) persisted long after 843? 
g a WI m > was Alfred the Cl real ? What did he do ? 

0 , What .Saxon king, before Alfred, had united most of the basons 

in Britain? 

10. What was the By zant itie Empire ? 

II. What can you say of Byzantine culture ? , .. 

12. What were some of the contrasts between the f hureli in the 

East and the Church in the W T cat ? .... . . 

IS. While the Christians were fighting the Moslems in the bourn, 
what were they doing in the North? ...... . , . . 

14 . Who was Winfred? What can you say of Ins life ami death. 

15. What particular meaning did “ Orthodox ’ come to have in 

European history? , _ , . , „ 

Ifi, What peoples renewed or prolonged Hie Park Age, How. 
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17. Who were the Vikings I 

IS. What- happened in the Arab Empire about 750? 

19. Who was the Charlemagne of Bagdad? What stories recall 

him? 

20. What iva.* the condition of the Arab Empire by 1000 A.D.? 

21. What can you say of Islam as a cultural agency? 

22. What city of Spain was a sort of Bagdad of the West ? 

23. What two women figure in Chapter XVII? 
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PART VI 


CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION IN MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE 

Introduction 

After a troubled epoch of five centuries, during which barba¬ 
rian invasions almost extinguished civilisation in Europe*, (he 
groat migrations halted! the continent settled down to a more 
orderly life, and the gloom of the Dark Age was gradually dispelled 
in the light of a growing Christian civilization, Europe entered 
upon it new juried of history, commonly termed the Middle Age. 

The Middle Age, as we use the term, extended from the 11th 
to the- Nth century* It was an era during which Europe, 
especially western Europe, emerged from barbarism and built up 
a rich, titany-sided civilisation—medieval civilization*” 

Medieval civilization was rich and many-sided, but not wholly 
neiv r It owed much to ancient times, especially to the classical 
culture of the ancient Greeks and Homans, and to Christianity* 
But Hie invaders, the barbarians, had brought in some new ele- 
J urn£s — new blood, new brawn, new capacity, neiv curiosity* 
T ! he old and the now were now combined and modified in such a 
way as to make medieval European civilization different from any 
ancient civilization. 

Much happened in Europe during the Middle Age, the period 
between the 11th anti the 14th century. We cannot tell it all, 
and to narrate any considerable par( of it in detail would be eon- 
fusing. There* would be so many t rees that we could not see I he 
woods. What we propose to do is to describe the principal fea¬ 
tures of the Middle Age : society — how the people lived and 
worked ; government — how r the people were ruled, and took part 
in ruling; culture — what the people did to Improve themselves. 

\Ve shall begin with medieval life and an outstanding feature 
of it — feudalism. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

LIFE m THE MIDDLE AGE 

Feudalism 

What Feudalism Was. Feudalism served an a mutual insur¬ 
ance society in a time of great danger. In its simplest form* one 
strong man and many weak ones joined together to hold and work 
a large tract of laud, and to protect their live* and property. 
Feudalism was the state of society that prevailed in western Europe 
during the Middle Age. Ii waa n state of society in which the 
chief features w r ere prelection and service, the weak rnan serving 
the strong man, and the si rang man protecting the weak man* 
The main basis for this mutual relationship was land-tenure — 
the holding of land, 

Not a System. In the true sense of the word, feudalism was not 
a system, It lacked the regularity, the uniformity! that properly 
belong to a system. It prevailed nearly everywhere in western 
Europe, but there were many local anti personal differences. In 
one locality its form differed from that of another locality ; anti 
the feudal contract that one man made often differed from the 
one that another man made. However, in general terms and 
practices feudalism was much the same everywhere. 

Origins of Feudalism. Nobody planned or decreed feudalism 
in advance. It just grew up because there was no settled govern¬ 
ment to protect life and property or to regulate the dealings of 
man with man. The barbarian invasions broke down the old 
Roman government, and it took centuries for law and order to be 
built up in new states. In the meantime, in the emergency, for 
the lack of something better, feudalism grew up. 

Of course, there were precedeats for feudalism. The old Romans 
had had an arrangement of patron and client, in which a rich man 
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with a large farm gave advice and protection to the poor tenants 
who lived on his land. And the German tribes had a custom in 
which a number of young J4 braves” attached themselves to some 
older warrior of experience and reputation. In the Dark Age, 
therefore, when wars ft nr I invasions were frequent, whets robber 
bands were abroad and plunder!ng, about the only thing a peasant 
(small farmer) could do was to beg protection from the nearest 
rich landlord. For the protection that he hoped to get for himself, 
his wife and children, he was willing to pay almost any price — 
he gave his farm to the landlord. St ill h he was allowed to live 
on it —he held it as a tenanl of his lord. Another poor man, 
who had no land, could only give himself lie became his lord's 
man in a more personal way. He perhaps waited on the lord's 
table or stood as a guard at the lord's castle gate. 

So, we see, feudalism was not only a growth, if was a natural 
growth. It w m about the only thing possible under the existing 
conditions* 

Feudal Contracts. Every feudal relation was in nature a con¬ 
tract. Each person made promises and had duties to perform in 
accordance with his promises. In time, the states and kings and 
emperor* of western Europe even cities and the Church — 
were drawn into feudal contracts. In other words, feudalism 
embraced all classes and institutions of society. 

Feudal Terms and Forms. We muss understand what certain 
feudal words mean, and wlmt certain feudal practices were, or we 
cannot understand any of the interesting stories about feudalism. 

Lord. The owner of feudal land was the l£ lord/’ He may have 
owned it originally, or he may have received It from a peasant and 
then allowed the peasant to continue living on it. In either case 
he was the landlord, or simply the lord. The landlord was also 
called M liege-lord P ' and ml suzerain.'' 

Fossa/. The tenant, the holder of the land, was called a 
11 vassal.' p The vassal, in later feudal times, was usually ft noble¬ 
man ; and often a vassal had other vassals under him — men who 
held some of his land. A vassal was also spoken of as a ** liege¬ 
man/ 1 or u liege ” ; sometimes simply as a iA man ,J — his lord's 
man. 
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Fief. The piece of land or other property held by a vassal, ;is 
a vassal, was a u fief/' It was also called a “ feud. 1 ’ Thus we 
easily see the meaning of the term “ feudalism/ 1 Another name 
for the Gofp or holding, was 11 fee/ 1 If it man held a piece of land 
11 in fee/' he was merely a leminij a vassal; if he held it 11 in feo 
simple/' he was ihe owner. Lawyers often use the expression 
to-day, " in fee simple/ 1 when they mean full ownership. 

At first the piece of land held by n vassal was termed a “ bene¬ 
fice/' but after benefices became hereditary* ^“d were handed 
down from father to child for generations, they were called fiefs. 
Two other terms that we must understand arc “ homage pp and 
investiture/' 

Homage and Investiture. The ceremony by which a man 
promised to obey and serve his lord was “ homage/' The cere¬ 
mony by which a lord handed over a fief and promised to protect 
the vassal receiving it was investiture/' 

In homage, the vsissal appeared Ix^fore the lord, in the presence 
of the latter's court, kneeled before him, put his own folded hands 
into the hand of the suzerain* and said, “ I swear to be faithful and 
attached to you us a man should be to his lord." Then the lord 
(< invested ” the vassal with his fief. He delivered to the vassal 
a flag, a staff, a written deed, or perhaps only a twig of a tree or a 
clod of earth, as a symbol of the property granted and the protec¬ 
tion promised. This was investiture. 

Mutual Obligations, Thus it will he seen that a feudal contract 
between a vassal and a suzerain always involved duties for both. 
This is always l he essence of a contract. The suzerain was not 
only to pro feet his vassals against invaders and robbers, but was 
also to see that they got justice in any dispute or controversy. 
The suzerain usually held court on his estate to try the cases to 
which his vassals were parties. 

The service that a vassal owed his lord was of several kinds — 
military service, court service, etc. ; and on certain occasions lie 
might be called upon for special payments of money: (I) if the 
lord was taken prisoner and held for ransom ; (2) when the lord's 
eldest son was knighted ; (3) when the lord's eldest daughter was 
married. These special sums were known as " aids/* 
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Feudal Ranks. Lords and vacate were marked of! from l he 
common people by being of 11 noble birth.** They were fighting 
men, and considered themselves above manual labor. They were 



Medieval Knujhta in Battle Aiikat 
Front An old woodcut. 

of different grades or ranks: dukes, who were next below 1 the 
king ; marquises ; counts, or in England earls “ and barons. Each 
of these nobles usually had a number of fighting men known as 
knights. 
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The Knights* The chief duty of a knight was military service 
on horseback, as much as forty days each year, if demanded. And 
be had to furnish his own horse, his own weapons, and defensive 
armor for himself and his horse?. Usually he took with him an 
esquire, an attendant, who leal an extra horse, had ready an extra 
lance or sword, and who was always ready to help the knight if 
he was knocked olf his horse or otherwise injured. The knights 
were the real fighting men of (he armies of Europe in (he Middle. 
Age. A lord s power was measured by the number of knights he 
could summon. 

It should be remembered, however, that even kings and great 
nobles had their sons knighted its. a mark of honor or as a means of 
education* Accordingly, a knight was any man who received 
the title in a recognized way, (See page 319.) 

Inheritance. On the death of a lord or a vassal his estate or 
fief, with his part of the feudal contract, passed to his legal heirs. 
Rules of succession and inheritance varied. For n long time, if 
there wore several heirs, estates and fiefs welt? divided : but in 
time if became customary for ihe eldest son to inherit the whole. 
This was the privilege of H primogeniture,” and it was ihe founda¬ 
tion for a real caste, a proud nobility of landholders* Bin this 
was later. In the early Middle Age nobility was reckoned on 
personal courage ami leadership. 

The Towns, Towns, as well as farms, were drawn into feudal 
contracts. Moat towns were fiefs of a king, duke, mum, or bishop, 
and had to furnish soldiers and money to the suzerain in mum for 
ihe protection he gave them, (>n the other hand, a town might be 
suzerain to a number of vassal farms and villages. 

The Church. The Church, also, w as largely feudalized. Bishops 
and abbots became both vassals and suzerains. Many bishops re¬ 
sembled great nobles in ihe extent anti nature of their feudal hold¬ 
ings and feudal power. Although they were forbidden hy the Church 
to bear arms themselves, they frequently sent their vassals to war. 

E seep dons. Rome persons and parts of Europe remained out¬ 
side of feudal relai ionships. A few cities in Italy and elsewhere 
managed to maintain their independence. In regions where 
Roman law' was still respected, farmers owned their land in full 
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title* but feudalism was the dominant and prevailing basis of 
society throughout western Europe. 

Values of Feudalism. Feudalism was not perfect* but ii met a 
need and served a purpose. It was the best form of society possible 
in its time and place. It lessened the danger of new barbarian 
invasions, and gave people some protection against the general 
lawlessness of the times. It curbed ambitious kitig^, though it 
stood against national unity. It helped to rid Europe of slavery, 
because it recognised nearly every man as capable of entering into 
a contract ; that is, it recognized him as a peraon, not a mere piece 
of property. In so far as chivalry was the flower of feudalism* it 
put a premium on knightly virtues. 

Evils of Feudalism- As we have sen-n, while feudalism curbed 
the power nf kings and others who might have been tyrants, by 
dividing their power and placing it in die hands of many vassals, 
it also delayed for a long lime national unity* and the esiablishing 
of si rang, settled governments over large areas of territory. Feu¬ 
dalism also exalted and promoted aristocracy r t he special privileges 
of caste and class. It helped to bring on a terrible struggle between 
state and church in every country in western Europe, as we shall 
sec in the next chapter. And worst of all, feudalism encouraged 
war. 1 1 did this by making it possible for a landlord always to 
have men at his call, and also by the military' virtues which it 
cultivated and honored. The favorite sport and amusement of 
i he Middle Age was I lie tournament, in which brave men knocked 
each other off horses for the amusement of fair Indies, ll was play* 
but very warlike play, and it kept the knights In training and in 
humor for real battle. 

The H Peace of God." The Christian Church, mindful of its 
minion of pence, endeavored to res train feudal warfare. Synods 
(councils) decreed peace for certain classes and places — this was 
termed the “ Peace of God." Other synods decreed peace during 
certain times, certain days of the week and seasons of the year; 
this was termed the “ Truce nf God/ 1 All ihis helped somewhat, 
hut it aka shows that violence and disorder ware very common. 
It was only when the kings became stronger that feudal warfare 
waa halted and finally ended. 
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Castle and Cqunthysipk 



The Manor. The typical farm of the Middle Age was not a 
pirn; of ground owned by one man and worked the year round by 
him and his family, or a few hired helpers, Rather, it was a 

large estate* — a manor it 
was called in England, 
— owned and worked 
jointly by a number of 
families. Few medieval 
fanners, as we have seen, 
were absolute owners of 
land. The majority of 
them were shareholders, 
tenants, in an estate, a 
manor. Manors varied 
in size, from a thousand 
acres to what vve in the 
United States would call 
a township. 

The Lord*s Castle, 
The head of each manor 
was a lord. Often the 
lord was only a knight, 
but In some eases be was 
a bishop or the abbot of 
- , a monastery, or a great 

A Feudal Castle , t T * , 

. . , feudal nobleman such as 

The cMtetiu ftF Ap^kiei, id FmiuHN 0* mtwed. II . 

W«S built inthe Iltk oentuiy. a COUHt, UD Cafl, Or LI 

baron, who had many 
manors. The lord had as his residence a manor house, or, if he 
was a powerful noble, a castle. 

A castle was usually built on a hill or rocky crag, and was both 
dwelling and fortress. Many of these old castles, most of them ir 
c m iiibl mg rubiSj may st \ II be see n in Europe. The house itself — t he 
donjon - was of wood or stone, with cellars a great hall, a chapel* 
and sleeping quarters for the lord's family. Around it were pro- 
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tecting towers. In the courtyard were storehouses and the houses 
of secants and workmen. Around the whole cattle were strong 
walls, and outside the walls was ft moat spanned by a drawbridge. 

The Tenants* Village, The other members of the manor, the 
common tenants, lived in cottages clustered near together in a 
village, perhaps in several villages, which, sis a rule, were not far 
from the castle or the fortified manor house. The village of the 
tenants was placed near the manor house or the castle for conven¬ 
ience and for safety. In everyday work and business the tenants 
and the lord were in convenient touch with one another; in case 
of an attack, the tenants could retire quickly to the castle for 
safety and at the same time aid the lord in his defense- 

Importance of Agriculture- Tin- vast majority of the people in 
medieval Europe lived in the country, on rural estates, and made 
their living by work on the soil. 'Hie social standing of most 
persons was determined by agriculture, as it was in old Home. 
The wealth and power of a feudal lord depended mainly on the 
size and value of his manor, or manors. 

Division of Land. In each manor the lord had lhe exclusive 
use of certain specified fields, called the 41 domain ; and every 
householder, lord or tenant, had a garden of his own. All the 
other land of the manor was shared by lord and tenants jointly. 

Nearest to the village was ttrabii land, divided into strips, each 
atrip marked off by narrow banks of turf, Beyond the Eirable 
land were ttieodWs, grass fields, for supplying bay ; and still farther 
from the village — on the outskirts of the manor — Were uvi 
frmifiSj pas(u rr,-+ p and woodlands* 

Every tenant had exclusive use of certain plots of the arable 
land, and on these he raised grain for his family and his live stock. 
He might also cut the luiy that grew on a particular strip of the 
meadow land. Likewise be had the right to pasture a certain 
number of cows and sheep on the common pasturage, and to take 
from the common woodland a certain amount of wood for building 
or for fuel. Sometimes the strips of arable land, and often the 
meadow plots, were apportioned by the casting of lots. 

Freeholders and Serfs. The tenants ranked in two rather di&- 
line! classes : ** freeholders ” aud “ serfs ? or H ' villeins, 
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Freeholders were m the minority. They were the more 
well-to-do tenant^ who enjoyed the free use of certain parts of the 
land, for which they paid fixed rents to the lord. They could 
remain on the manor or leave it if they saw lit. They took part 
in the lord's court ; and they could carry & grievance to the kind's 
court. The villeins were neither slaves nor freemen. They were 
not owned bodily by the lord. They could not he sold. They 
were attached to the soil rather than to the lord, though they owed 
special duties to him. They could not be deprived of their right 
to live on the manor, neitl^r could they leave it wiihoul the lord's 
consent* They participated in the manorial court, their lord's 
court, but (hey could not appeal to the king’s cour(. 

Duties of Villeins* There were several classes among the vil¬ 
leins, bui as a rule every villein paid for his share of manor-lands 
in money, in kind, and in labor in money, he paid a small fixed 
rent and certain dues. In kind, he gave one chicken in twelve, 
one egg in each dozen, one pound of honey in ten. or something 
of that sort. In labor, he paid more heavily. Perhaps half of 
the days in the year he had to work for the lord. Beyond (hat 
he might be called on for extra days in harvest or other busy 
seasons. Further, ail (he cartage of the manor was performed 
by the villeins. Sometimes they might have to haul goods to 
places as far as a hundred miles away. The mending of the 
plows, the planting of hedges, the digging of ditches, the shear¬ 
ing of sheep, and other odd jobs fell to the lot of she villeins. 

Medieval Methods. Farm animals in the Middle Age were 
email and crops were sparse. The turning loose of all the animals 
of the manor together on the common pstslure-land prevented the 
improving of the stock. The clumsy plows and other rude tools 
were not of a sort to enable the farmers to do effective work in 
preparing the soil or cultivating the crops. The plows were of 
wood, often without an iron point. Seed was scat tered broadcast 
by hand : no chemical fcrtilirjcrs were used ; and little was known 
about rotation of crops; so a half or a third of the arable land had 
to be left lying fallow every year. 

The Manor an Economic Unit. In spite of poor fanning, runty 
stock, ignorance, blind attachment to old methods, occasional 
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famines, and frequent feudal war, the medieval manor was an 
economic unit. That is P it produced practically all the food, 
clothing tools* and other economic goods that it used. Each 
manor had a flour-mill, a bakery, a brewery or wine-press, and 
special shops ; and among the tenants, in addition to the fanners, 
there were artisans* such as a blacksmith, a miller, a brewer, and a 
weaver. Besides, there were officials — the bailiff, who represented 
the lord and superintended his affairs on the manor ; tI ie- provost or 
reeve, who represented the villeins, and distributed their services; 
and minor ones, such as the shepherd, the swineherd, the beekeeper. 



Peas.ovtb at Work, 

From 11 m:tm.| 3 £-ri pt uf th.u t'jtlj ced t ury- 

and the cowherd. And every village had a church and a parish 
priest, who was usually the friend alike of the lord and the tenants, 
and the teacher as well as the preacher of the community. 

The Bare Cottage* The life of the peasants — both freemen 
and serfs - was generally hard and monotonous. They got up 
and went to bed with the sun, using candles hut rarely. For fear 
of fire, which might burn down their thatched villages, they had 
no stovea or fireplaces, the cooking ansi baking being done at a 
central fireplace and oven. Not only were their cottages without 
heat in winter, hut all the time they were rather bleak anti bare. 
Diet was coarse and poorly cooked. The family wash was done 
by the women a I the brink of a river or pond. Smallpox, typhoid, 
cholera, and other diseases were frequent. The birih rate w r as 
high, but so was the death rate, especially among small children, 
so much so that the agricultural population of Europe hardly made 
any increase during the Middle Age, 
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Tie Gloomy Castle. The average castle was no doubt better 
wanned than the average cottage, ant! the lord's family and guests 
had better food, better do thing, and more leisure than had the 
peasantsyet the castle, with its thick walls, its few and narrow 
windows, and its seclusion from the outside world, was dark and 
damp and gloomy enough. There were no electric lights or bath¬ 
rooms or telephones. They did not even 
have good lamps. There were no sewing 
machines, of course, so the women sewed 
by hand —and they had to keep at it 
much of i he time. The lord and his 
household had few recreations and little 
incentive to read or study. Many a lord 
could handle a sword better than a pen, 
and many a lady could use an embroidery 
frame much better than a book. 

The Brighter Side. One [night almost, 
say that the brighter side of medieval 
life was the outside — and the peasants 
certainly had plenty of outdoor life ; yet 
in the castle now and then there were 
great ceremonies, gala dinners, and gay 
. n * sport s, w hen t he hres on the broad heart hs 

lufessioxal Khr^.iq ^h c f^LIc candles, and dancing, 

laughter, and music echoed through the halls. On some of these 
occasions, especially at Christmas and Easier, the peasants could 
all attend. 


The parish church was a social center where all the villagers 
frequently met for worship and friendly greetings. With all its 
defects, rural life on a medieval manor was better and more uph 
lifting t han rural life on an estate of ancient Rome or Egypt* For 
example* there was little slavery. Every individual had certain 
rights In person and property that were generally respected. 
Though lord and villein belonged to widely separated social classes, 
they both were Christians and as such met each other as mnn and 
man. The manor was a cooperative society, and every tenant, 
villein or freeman, was a shareholder in it with the lord, and had 
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a voice in its management. Underlying the medieval manor, 
therefore! was the idea of agricultural democracy. 

Towns a n o Thade 

Old Towns and New Towns* The Dark Age had witnessed a 
sharp decline of town population and town prosperity. The 
Middle Age was marked by the revival of town life and town 
activity. 

Old towns flourished again, and new towns came into existence. 
Some of the medieval cities, especially those of southern Europe, 
were survivals from ancient Roman times. Such, for example, 
were Home, Naples, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Marseilles, Lynns, 
Cologne, Maine, London, and York, Venice was a jewel of ad¬ 
versity. It had been built by Italian fugitives, at the tune of the 
Lombard invasion in the 6th century, on the small islands in 
the swamps at the head of the Adriatic Sea. Giber cilics, many 
in the Netherlands, central and northern Germany, Poland, 
Chechoslovakia, and Hungary, were newly founded, either in the 
Dark Ago or early in t he Middle Age* by kings nisei feudal lords. 

The reasons fur founding these cities are various and interesting. 
Sometimes a king needed n capital; sometimes a fortified frontier- 
post, Sometimes the seat of u bishop and a center of Christian 
church work was to be established. Often cit ies grew tip at market 
places, where different manors and merchants met. Sometimes a 
castle and its adjacent village would develop manufacture and 
trade and thus grow into a city. In many an old city of Europe 
to-day may be found an old castle on a crag It was perhaps once 
only a manor house, but it happened to be well locatinl for industry 
and trade, and so the manor house, with its village, grew into a city. 

Towns and Feudalism. Most of the medieval towns were parts 
in the general feudal network. Some were fiefs of a bishop, some 
were fiefs of a king or emperor; some of a duke, a count, or a 
baron ; and die suzerain of the city might in his turn lie the vassal 
of a king or a bishop. A pity itself might be the suzerain of several 
other cities. A few cities, especially in Italy, as we have seen, 
maintained their independence — were not tied up at all in feudal 
contracts. 
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City Home-Rule. Because the medieval cities were seats of 
bishops, and as such were governing centers of the Church, and 
because also their stout walls and :l mail citizens often warded off 
a barbarian raid, they won the respect of emperors, kings, and other 
feudal lords, and thereby gradually secured a large measure of 
" bome-ruie ,p or self-government. The feudal contract which a 
city made with its feudal lord was usually written down. This 
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ehiirtc^ a written statement of rights and duties, gave the city a 
definite basis for government and business. Towns grew rapidly 
during the Middle Age, in numbers, size* and importance ; and 
they developed into centers of political and social democracy, 
as well :i_s into centers of manufacture and trade. 

Revival of Trade. Commerce, highly important in ancient 
Greek and Homan days, hud languished during the Dark Age; 
but in the Middle Age, with the Christianizing and civilizing of all 
Europe and with the ending of barbarian invasions, it revived 
Notwithstanding the fact that each medieval manor was largely 
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self-supporting and self-sufficing, many kinds of goods were ex¬ 
changed* and some were imported from long distances. Iron, 
for example* was not found everywhere* yet it was needed every¬ 
where, Spices and sail for preserving meat were usually carried 
and sold here and there. So were saddles and bridle*, cart* and 
wagons, swords and armor. Besides, a rich lord and his family, 
together with hi* more fastidious retainers, were not content to 
wear (he woolen clothing and heavy shoes which were made on I he 



A Goldsmith * Shop in the Mi&m Ji Age 

manor; they wished! finer apparel, with jewelry. The parish 
priest, too* needed or desired service-bookfi, statues, oil* wine, and 
incense. Most of these had to be imported. 

Obstacles to Trade, Commerce was handicapped in the Middle 
Age by lack of safe and easy means of communication and trans¬ 
portation. There were no mil ways, motor-trucks, telegraphs, or 
telephones. Postal service was rare and usually hazardous, and 
mads were not very good. Even the rivers, on which boats could 
ply, were not free and open. Every feudal noble levied taxes on 
good* carried through hi* manor, and lolls were collected at every 
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bridge, ford p village, and castle. Hardly any merchant alone 
able to get very far. Therefore, to promote business and to 
protect their interests, the merchants joined together in strong 
organisations. 

Merchant Gilds. The association of merchants in a medieval 
town was called a merchant gild/ h It was usually strong enough 
to get justice in the city and along the mads and rivers. It could 

tore armed guards for 
its caravans, to protect 
them against brigands 
and robber barons* Of 
course, jn time of war 
hardly any protection 
was sufficient. 

Craft Gilds. As 
trade gave rise to mer¬ 
chant gilds, so manu¬ 
facturing gave rise to 
"craft gilds/* organi¬ 
sations of hand workers 
and local business men. 
In every large town 
there were gilds of 
butchers, bakers* 
candle - makers, brew¬ 
ers, etc*, as well as of 
weavers, clock-makers, 

$ word smiths, armor- 
makers, and silver¬ 
smiths. 

A full member of any 
craft gild was a fi mas¬ 
ter. He was both owner and skilled workman, both capitalist and 
laborer. He bought raw material, manufactured it, and sold the 
finished product either from his own house, which served also as 
his factory, or from his stall in the town market, or at a nearby 
fair. For distant sale, his goods might be bought and exported by 
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the town's merchant gild. And his work was real manufacture 
— work by hand. Very little machinery was used. 

In his work the master had die casual assistance of his wife, 
sons, and daughters; and usually a master also had under him 
apprentices and journeymen. Apprentices were young men or 
boys learning the trade. Journeymen were young men who hud 
completed several years of apprenticeship, but who, for one reason 
or another, hud not set up shops for themselves. 

An apprentice was a kind of serf to his master, being neither 
free nor slave. He had lo work and obey his master's orders, but in 
return he was guaranteed protection and a living, A journeyman 
was more independent. He usually received wages for Ins work, 
and could go from town <o town ; but he could not think of being 
recognised as a master until he had married and net up a household 
of his own “ then he had to be formally admitted as a master by 
his craft gild. 

Usually a son took up the craft of his father, but not always. 
The son of a candle-maker, for example, might be apprenticed to a 
shoemaker or a mercer p or to a master in some other craft. 

Town Fairs. The favorite place for the buying and selling of 
medieval goods was the town fair. Of course, die exchange of 
commodity was going on every day in the regular town markets, 
but in appointed towns, at definite tinier, great fairs were held. 
To these fairs all kinds of goods were brought for sale, and to these 
fairs the merchants came from far and near. Certain cities of 
Fairope are still famous for fairs of this kind. 

Life in the Towns. Medieval towns were inferior to meet modern 
cities in the conveniences and comforts of life. The streets, most ol 
them, were narrow and crooked, noisy and ill-smelling, and dark¬ 
ened by the tall wooden house* whose upper stories jutted out over 
the street from either side. City streets, as well as feudal castles, 
were rather gloomy. The streets, if paved at all, were laid with 
cobblestones, and over these uneven stones horsemen, carters, and 
walkers jostled each other, dodged, and made their perilous way as 
beat they could., The houses wa-re three, four, and five stories high, 
dingy and unsanitary, lighted damlv in the daytime Ihrough small 
panes of glass, and more dimly at night by candles. 
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The town market was usually :i colorful, gossipy meeting-place 
la the daytime; and fur night-life there were the Ratskeller (public 
wine cellar) and innumerable corner beer-shop* r For water- 
supply, some of the medieval towns utilised the old Roman reser¬ 
voirs and aqueducts ; others depended on weUs and pumps, such 
as existed in the agricultural villages. The towns, like Lhe vib 
bgeSp were liable to be scourged with recurring epidemics and 
plagues, and also with fires. 

Moat medieval ciiiea were walled, and guarded by men on watch, 
but even so they were not always able to repel attacks. Worse 
stillj they were often disturbed by quarrels and fights among rivfj 
factions inside ihe walls. Conflicts between craft gilds, civil wars 
between political factions, and bloody feuds between rival families 
made life and business precarious. Even though lanterns were 
Iniug in the windows of houses at night lo light the streets, and 
certain good citizens took turns serving us policemen, footpads 
and robbers still managed to be waiting at many a turn. All this 
made it dangerous for honest men to be out at night alone and 
unarmed,. 

Hut there is little doubt I hat city life in the Middle Age was 
more at tractive than country life. There was greater opportunity 
for the common man lo dci as he pleased* Then? was a greater 
variety of food, if he was able to purchase it. There were certainly 
more interesting surroundings and more different kinds of amuse¬ 
ment. And, best of ail, the people of the towns were winning more 
civic privileges and assuming more duties of citizenship. 

Heart and Haxd 

Cooperation the Keynote. Cooperation was the outstanding 
principle of social life in the Middle Age, but it was cooperation 
in small units. The smallest and most basic unit of cooperation 
was the family — father, mother, and children — who operated a 
household* Father worked on the farm or in the shop; mother 
did the housework and made the clothing; the boys helped father, 
and the girls helped mother. Thus all helped one another. 

Work of all sorts, in town as well as in country, centered in 
the borne and proceeded from the household. A young man 
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could not become a full-fledged master, or freeman, or villein, until 
he was a householder; and to be a householder he had to marry 
and have a home. The family was a contract body with the highest 
religious sanction ; it was a social and economic unit; it was an 
educational and moral agency of great value. 

The manor, a larger unit of agricultural life and labor, was also 
cooperative. It represented joint ownership anti joint action in a 
group of families living dose together in a village and working 
close together and in the same way on common arable la nils, 
common meadowy mid common woodlands. In the town were 
1 lie merchant gild and the craft gilds. They too represented 
joint action on the part of a group of families living close together 
and working in the same way at the same jobs, under common 
rules of their own making. 

Limited Loyalty. The very strength of the family, the manor, 
The gild, and the town was hostile to the growth of wider loyalties, 
especially national patriotism. The serf in Germany might l>e 
very' loyal to his family, his manor, Ids lord. The craftsman in 
Italy might be intensely loyal to his family, his gddj his city. But 
neither the serf nor the craftsman had much feeling about Germany 
as a whole or about Italy a# a whole. Loyallies were local, not- 
national. 

Christian Ideals, The chief cement which held manors and 
towns together, and which united all families in western and 
central Europe in a common social life, was the Christian faith. 
Its agency was ihe Christian C hurch. The C hurch taught that 
the precepts of Jeans should be applied nut only to the private 
life of each pemun t but also to lhe public Life of the community; 
and I hat it was the duty of ihe Church to interpret and enforce 
those precepts. And that was the faith of the people. H was 
not always lived up to, but it W 2 is the ideal. 

Business Morality. In business life, good and honest work¬ 
manship and fair dealing were regarded as Christian duties. It was 
considered wrong to charge more than the just price. A crafts¬ 
man should receive for his goods only enough to pay him for the 
coat of the raw material and to provide a decent wage for himself 
and his helpers. The use nf short weights and measure* was 
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condemned, and the taking of Interest on bans waft forbidden to 
Christ inns, 

Christian Charity, Much was done, chiefly by the Church, to 
relieve poverty and sickness. Hospitals for lepers and other 
diseased arsons, houses for orphans and widows, institutions for 
the blind, for cripples, and for the insane, wore everywhere estab¬ 
lished and maintained. Every monastery had a special official. 



A M&habtwly 


an almoner, in charge of its charitable work. He was admonished 
to be prudent and discreet in the distribution of alms, and to give 
chief attention to needy travelers, beggars, and lepers. He was 
to visit and assist the old and infirm, the lame and the blind, who 
were confined to their lietls. In his part of the monastery there 
were usually moms for the sink. All the remnants of meals and 
the old clothes of the monks were given to the almoner for distri¬ 
bution, anti :il Christmas he had si store of stockings and other 
articles to give away as presents to widows and orphans. 
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Monastic Hospitality. Hospitality was considered a duty 
and a virtue. Bishops, pariah priests, and monks were expected 
to furnish, of their own means, lodging and fuot 1 for strangers 
and travelers. Every monastery maintained, apart from the 
rest of the house, a dormitory, dining room, and kitchen for travel¬ 
ers. A special official nttended to their needs, and the brothers 
waited on them. Guests who were laymen might sit ay on indefi¬ 
nitely! provided they would work for their hoard and lodging 
Thus the medieval monasteries were at once inns, farmhouse^ 
schools* and charitable institutions; and though sometimes their 
charity was unwisely bestowed, nevertheless they supplemented* 
as nothing eke could or did supplement, the social life of the lime. 
They fillrd a real social need. 

Knighthood and Chivalry, The civilizing and refining influence 
of the Church was shown in the rise and vogue of chivalry. In 
oibcr words, religion laid its hand on the rough crest of war, and 
gave the mailed fighter some refinement by inspiring him with 
Christian ideals. This is what made feudalism flower in chivalry. 
The candidate for knighthood must be a Chris!ian, brave, true to 
his promise, faithful to the Church and his lord, and zealous in 
defense of the weak, especially of women and orphans. Knight- 
hood might be conferred on the field of battle, but more often it 
wan given during one of the great Church festivals, such as Christ¬ 
mas or Easter. 

The candidate would go to the priest to have his sword blessed, 
and would pass the night before the ceremony in prayer and vigil in 
the church ; then, next day, the priest would receive the oath of 
the candidate at the altar, buckle on his sword, and give him a 
blow with (he palm of the hand, the so-called 4J accolade/' ad fling 
the words " Be a valiant knight! '* 

I n those words w r one su turned u p t he t cachings of ch i va try. They 
meant, above all, that the knight should be honorable in all his 
dealings. Thus Christianity gave to feudalism the concept of 
honor ; and honor was the soul of chivalry. (See page 305.) 

Beauty and Mystery. Each medieval city had a magnificent 
cathedral* with gorgeous furnishings, majestic ceremonies* and 
uplifting music. Besides the cathedral, there were also in every 
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city other churches, many of them large ami beautiful* Even in 
the peasanta' villages the churches contained works of art and 
presented in their services more or less of beauty and mystery. 
Often the churches of the cities were rivaled in architecture and 
artistic decoration* by the gild-halls of the merchant gild and the 
several craft gilda, by civic buildings, such as the town-hall, and 
by palatial residences qf noblemen and churchmen (bishops and 
abbots). 

The parish church, especially the rural village church, was the 
maker and fashioner of social life. With its solemn rites in chris¬ 
tening, in confirmation! in marriages and in burial it impressed tre¬ 
mendously t lie feelings and aspirations of young and old. With its 
feasts and fasts and its elaborate programs on sacred holidays it 
spoke deeply to the hearts of all beholders and nerved them for 
their daily tasks. Bo Eli heart and hand were strengthened in a 
rime of unrest and danger. 

STUDY HELPS 

I. Write the meaning of “precedent/ 1 Ir contract/* " primogeni¬ 
ture” “ apprentice/' 11 journeyman,” ik Ratskdler/’ “accolade/* 

J, Make a list of terms used in fetiduliMEi. 

Explain wliat is meant by saying that the medieval manor was 
an economic unit. 

4. Contrast the Dark Age and the Middle Age with respect to towns. 

5. Define “ merchant gild ’* and “ craft gild," 

6. Write an account of a stroll through a medieval town at night r 

7. Xante four social units in which cooperation was the keynote* 

S. Write a description of Imw a young man was inside a knight* 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why did feudalism grow up in Europe? 

2. On what occasions might a vassal be called on for “ aid& "7 

3 (a) What can yon say of feudalism and national unity? (ft) Of 
feudalism and slavery? 

4. (a) What were some benefits or advantages of feudalism? 
(ft) Some evils? 

5. Wh*t was the donjon ? The domain ? 

6. What were the duties of villeins? 

7 + fra) What were some comforts that the peasant's cottage lacked? 
(ft) What were some that the lord’s castle larked? 
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g, What were some of the brighter features of feudal life? 
y, What can you my of feudal dtio* and government? Business? 

10. What were some obstacles to medieval trade? 

11. What can you my of medieval charity and hospitality* 

12. What was knighthood? Chivalry? 

13. What were some social values of the medieval church ? 

14. How did the women and tdrls of a cantle occupy their time? 

15. What were some medieval outdoor spurt* - 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GOVERNMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGE 

A Political Ckaiv^Quilt 

Contrast with Modem States, Nowadays we are used to large, 
strung national staler such as France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, and ihe United States, each with a government able So keep 
order and enforce law throughout its territory. Certain affairs* 
including religion, are left to private choice, but many others, 
including even education, are controlled by public officials. In 
medieval Europe it vvzis very different. 

A Political Crazy-Quilt. If we were to draw a political map of 
early medieval Europe, we could not show just a few large national 
states like France, Italy, and Germany, but should have to show 
hundreds anil even thousands of small divisions, such as duchies, 
counties, city-states, and bishop-states. 

fn France, fur example, were the duchies of Normandy, Bur* 
gundy, Bourbon, Guienne, and Gascony, nod the counties of 
Paris, Champagne, Anjou* Poitiers, Blois, Artois, and Valois, In 
Italy were the duchies of Savoy and .Milan, the mty-statesof Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, and Siena, the bishop-states of the Pope, and 
the kingdom of Sicily and Naples (known as the "Two Sicilies 
And in Germany were the duchies of Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, 
Silesia, and Luxemburg ; the counties of Wiirl tern berg and Tyrol; 
the mar privates of Brandenburg and Lusatia; the bishop-states 
of Cologne, Mainz, Trier, Stmuhourg, Munster, Utrecht, Magde¬ 
burg, and Salzburg; and the city-state® of Hamburg, Ltibcck, 
Bremen, Eatisbon, Nuremberg, Worms, Spires, and Frankfort, 
These are just a few samples of the multitude of blocks which 
made up the craky-qiiilt of political Europe in the early Middle 
Age. Some of these blocks were extremely small and others fairly 
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Iargic. Some were republics, some were monarchies, and some were 
aristocracies. 

States and H Estates. 11 Feudal forms and usages prevailed. 
A very common type of medieval state was a duchy or a county, 
made up of a Group nf manors and frequently some towns, all in 
feudal vassalage to a duke or a count. "I'hr head of such a state — 
the count or the duke — would usually have a capital, which was 
his castle, where he would hold court) also a small army of feudal 
knights and hired soldiers ; and a sort of parliament, representing 
[ lie “ Estates. M in his county or duchy. 

fi Estates fT here means classes of society. The clergy were the 
First Estate ; the nobles, the Second Estate; and the other people 
together were sometimes called the Third Estate. 

With the consent of the " Estates" the duke or count would 
make laws and levy taxes and govern his territory. Every feudal 
suzerain could issue laws* levy taxes, coin money, declare war 
make treaties, and try cases in Ivis court. 

The history of most feudal states during the Middle Age would 
Ire dull and confusing, the same thing over and over again. How¬ 
ever, as time weni on, a change was taking place. 

Kings and Kingdoms. In some countries,, notably England and 
France, the kings got the upper hand and consolidated the duchies 
and counties into large national states. But in other countries, 
not ably Italy and Germany, the dukes and counts kept the 
countries broken up in counties, duchies, etc** and many of the 
cities became practically in dependent 

Plan of This Chapter. Our study of feudalism in the preceding 

chapter will help us to understand the crazy-quill. Further on in 

this chapter we shall name some of the great city-states and also see 

how the kings built their kingdoms over the heads of thefeudal lords; 

but first we must speak of the Church again, anti the Holy Roman 

Empire. „ e 

Church aso State 

The Christian Church was the must powerful institution in 
Europe during the Middle Age, Bishops were always in close 
touch with the kings and the emperors — sometimes the relations 
were friendly, sometimes hostile. 
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The Church System. The head of the Christian Church in the 
West, as we remember* was the Pope, the bishop of Rome, The 
countries of the Church were divided into provinces* dioceses* and 
parishes. The province was a large district p and the chief bishop 
of it wafi called an archbishop or metropolitan. The diocese was 

part of a province* and wns under 
a bishop. The parish was part 
of a diocese* and usually had only 
one church F with the village or 
section of a city in which the 
people attending that church 
lived. Each parish had a priest 
to say Mass and administer the 
sacraments. In an important 
parish there might be assistant 
prints and deacons, All thc^e 
clergymen — archbishops „ bish¬ 
ops, priests, and deacons—taken 
together were styled the secular 
clergy. They were called secu- 
hir 1 Krcausc t hey I i ved and I abore* 1 
in the world {e&cula, in Latin). 
The Regular Clergy* The 
defgy consisted of monks* 
friars h and nuns who withdrew 
from the world and lived under 
a special religious rule 1 (regufo, in 
Latin). 

There were several kinds of 
regular clergy i (1) The Bene¬ 
dictine monks and nurts n w r hu lived in fixed monasteries or nun¬ 
neries; (2) the crusading orders, such as the Knights Templars 
and the Teutonic Knights, who sprang up in the 12th century 
and were organised on a military basis; and (3) the friars, or 
mendicant orders. 

The friars at first had no fixed abodes but wandered from place 
to place* living on charity — hence called ”mendicant rr or 
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^begging” orders. They preached to the common people. 
These orders came Into prominence in the 13th century, and 
the best known were the Franciscans and the Dominicans. The 
first imitated Francis of Assisi (1182 1226), who urged humility 
and love of the poor ; the second were followers of Dominic (1170- 
1221), who inspired missionary zeal. 

Most of the regular clergy took vows of poverty, chastity, and 
Obedience. All of the mendicant orders, ns well as the Bene¬ 
dictines, became famous in the history of education, anti the 
majority of the great scholars of the Middle Age were monks or 
friars. But it was not uncommon for regulars to enter the secular 
hierarchy and thus become bishops, even Popes. 

The Church In Government, The chief function of the Church 
was, of course, to provide for and direct the religious life of the 
people, hut the other niH^ds of the people and the lack of govern¬ 
ment in the Dark Age and the Middle Age led the Church to do 
other things also. As we have seen, the monasteries look the 
place of hotels for travelers, and provided for the sick, the aged, 
and the poor Education was conducted entirely by the Church, 
for t hem were no public schools, And, as time passed, 1 he Church 
assumed an increasing sham in government. It came to have its 
own system of courts and of law. Church law was called canon 
law. 

Church courts tried not only all cases involving clergymen, but 
also those concerning lay men when such subjects as marriage, 
blasphemy, or a will were in issue. Many bishops and ablets, as 
feud til suzerains, ruled large territories, and exercised the rights of 
legislation, coinage, taxation, etc., in those territories. The Pope 
was the ruler of the city of Rome and of the Papal States around it. 
In short, the Church was a gross force in government during the 
Middle Age, 

Barbarism a Problem, Problems of l lie Dark Age troubled the 
Mitldlc Age. The pagan barbarians had boon converted, to be 
sure, and their descendants were becoming civilized, but the masses 
of the people were still Ignorant, and many of the warlike feudal 
nobles, Christians though they might be in name, were little better 
than barbarians at heart. As late as the 11th century the Church 
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was still trying to teach me h warrior* not. to break into churches, 
not to injure monk?;, not to fight on feast days, in other words, 
to many of those rough fighters, the H Peace of God and the 
“ True© of God ” did not mean much. 

Feudalism a Menace. To feudal lords of I be time, the rich 
landed property of the churches was an almost irresistible tempta¬ 
tion. Sometimes they seized church hods by force. More often, 
they tried to control church property by securing the election of 
their henchmen and relatives to church offices. Abbots and 
bishops, it must be remembered* were suzerains of large districts 
from which they received large incomes. So, ambitious feudal 
lords, even kings and emperors, were continually trying to put 
their men into such positions, these men ofien lacking piety and 
sometimes morality. This sort of thing affected even the Papacy 
itself in the 10th and early II lh centuries. 

Abuses in the Church. Another abuse was the attempt of some 
persons to bribe or buy their way into church offices, thus to enrich 
themselves and their relatives. This practice was denounced by 
reformers, who indignantly called it “ simony/* from Simon Magus, 
who was sharply rebuked by the Apostle Peter for trying to pur¬ 
chase the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Another difficulty arose in connection with (he celibacy of the 
clergy, that is, the rule that the clergy should not many. Celibacy 
had not always been the rule, but in western Europe, in the 4th 
and 5th centuries, Popes and synods hud urged that all the clergy 
remain unmarried. The rule was hard to enforce, and was often 
violated, especially by worldly nobles, who had secured church 
offices by political influence or by u simony/" 

Cluny and Reform. Movements against these abuses w^cre 
currieu on by various monks, particularly by those of Cluny* in 
France. The Cluny reform movement spread through Europe. 
It received the aiel of several emperors 

The College of Cardinals, By the middle of the 11th cen¬ 
tury, reforming Popes took the lead in the movement against 
“ simony/ 7 against political control of the Church, and against (he 
marriage of clergymen. In lflo9 Pope Nicholas II decreed that 
future Popes should not Ise nominated either by an emperor or by 
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aristocratic families in Rome, but should be elec led by a body of 
Roman bishops, priests, and deacons This method tended to 
place better mm in office, and to make them more independent of 
outside influence. The electing body came to be known as the 
College of Cardinals. 

Hildebrand. The greatest of the reformers of the Iltn century 
was Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VIL He was sincere* upright, and 
unafraid. In his seal and energy he was likened to the Prophet 

Elijah. In his efforts 
to improve the govern¬ 
ment of the Church he 
found himself in con- 
Hict with the Emperor, 
Henry IV, nn the ques¬ 
tion of invest!lure. 
Gregory forbade any 
lay ruler, even king or 
emperor, to confer in¬ 
vestiture upon church 
officials, that is, 
sent them wit 
and staff as emblems 
of (heir spiritual office. 

Henry and Canossa. 
A storm of protest 
arose, especially in 
Germany and northern 
Italy. The Emperor 
refused obedience and 
tried to depose the 
Pope. Gregory retali¬ 
ated by excommuni¬ 
cating the Emperor — 
expelling him from the Church. Soon Henry found himself cun 
fronted with a rebellion in Germany, and in alarm he hastened to 
Italy to meet the Pope and sue for pardon. At Can ossa castle, in 
the snowy Apennines, the Pope kept the Emperor standing three 
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days in the courtyard, barefoot, in the rough garb of a penitent. 
He wished to Rive an object le^on to other unruly rulers. Then 
he forgave him and received him back into the Church, That was 
in the year 1077, 

But Ilenry did not live up to his promises, The conflict wna 
renewed. Feudal lords took sides in the dispute, and for years 
civil war raged in Germany. Gregory VII whs actually driven 
from Rome, and died in exile {LOGS) saying, u l have loved right¬ 
eousness and hated miquify ; therefore I die in exile/ 1 
The Concordat of Worms. Many years later, 1122, the reform 
for which Gregory contended was accomplished in the Concordat 
of Worms, a treaty wherein it was agreed that only the Fo]k? or his 
representative should invest a bishop or other church official with 
ring and staff. 

Innocent III. By their victory in the investiture conflict, the 
Popes were able to exert great power and to put forth supreme 
claims, Perhaps the high-water mark of Papal influence was 
reached in Innocent III '1198 1216), who claimed that although 
M to [winces power is given on earth,” the clergy have a superior 
kind of power, since they deal with the souls of men. It was tlie 
ambition of Innocent III to make the Pope the supreme governor 
and monarch of all Christian nations. 

Of all his political successes, the most famous was his victory 
over King John of England (page 342), who ventured to oppose the 
appointment of Stephen Uington as archbishop of Canterbury* 
Spiritual Foundations. The real strength of the Church did not 
lie in its political activities, but in the faith of its members in its 
divine mission. The Church claimed to be, and whs accepted as 
being, the eternal foundation established by Jesus Christ, to preach 
hia gosptd, to administer the sacraments, and to secure for hu¬ 
manity eternal happiness in eternal life. 

Heretics and Inquisition, Heretics were regarded with wrath 
and horror in Europe in the Middle Age. Some wen? put to death. 
A special system of courts to try heretics was established in (he 
13th century. This system is known in history as the Inquisition* 
The Jeivs were not tried as heretics. They wen? allowed to have 
their synagogues and rabbis, but there was much prejudice against 
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them. Against the Moslems a series of terrible warn, the Crusades, 
was carried on, as we shall sec. 

Religious Intolerance, (Ms tragic that the Christian of the 
Middle Age should have forgotten that *hdr own Founder, who 
was a victim of intolerance, had taught tolerance. But with them 
intolerance was an inherited habit, and was hard to throw off. It 
was in keeping with their intense faith and their intense seal. And 
intolerance, of one kind or another, has not entirely disappeared 

in our own time, What we call re¬ 
ligious liberty is only a recent and 
incomplete achievement. 

The Empire 

A Roman Revival. As we have 
already seen (page 284), the Western 
Empire of the Middle Age was not a 
direct continuation of the ancient 
Roman Empire. It was a new Em¬ 
pire, with the old name enlarged. In 
800 Pope Leo III crowned Charle¬ 
magne as Roman Emperor- In 902, 
after there had again been no emperor 
In the West for a time. Pope John XII 
crowned GUo, the great German king, 
as “ Holy Roman Emperor.** The 
ideal was that the Empire, like the 
Catholic Church, should embrace all 
Christ inn kingdoms. The Empire 
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thus aimed to be, in the political realm, what Jhe Church was in 
l he spiritual realm. It insisted that it was the true successor to the 
ancient Christian Roman Empire. Hence it claimed the name, 
il Holy Roman Empire." 

The Holy Roman Empire. This Empire, ai its greatest extent p 
embraced Germany, the Netherlands, Bohemia (C -zechoslnvakm), 
Austria, Switzerland, Burgundy, and most of Italy. It never 
included western France, England, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries* or Hungary. 
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The German Kingdom, The Holy Roman Empire of Otto I and 
to successor* was built upon the kingdom of Germany, which hid 
been practically separated from the Carolingian Empire by the 
Treaty of Verdun, in 643* (See page 2S3.) Otto himself was, 
first and foremost, King of Germany, and after his time whoever 
was King of Germany was normally Holy Roman Emperor. But 
the conditions were often abnormal. 

If the German kings had confined (heir efforts to Germany they 
might sooner have built a strong German national state, similar 
to the national states that were being built in England and France, 
But by personal ambition, the lure of ancient glory* and the pleas 
of the Popes, they were turned from the practical to the visionary. 
They sought to rebuild the old Roman Empire on top of their 
German kingdom — and failed. They had an empire only in 
name. And Germany was not united. 

The Emperors. The head of the Empire was elected by the 
princes and was styled u German King or “ King of ihe Romans ' h 
until he was crowned by the Pope. Thereafter he was " Roman 
Emperor.” An emperor usually tried to have hb won elected 
N King” during his own lifetime* to secure the succession tn hb 
Own family i and in (hb way the title did descend from father to 
&on for long periods. 

In theory, the emperor had great powers - be was the successor 
of Consl ant ine and Theodosius — but in fact he was little more t han 
a feudal lord, with only such authority as he could derive from hi* 
personal estates or persuade his vassals to give him. Hut they too 
were jealous of power, and were careful not to make the emperor 
too much their master. 

The Electors. Certain vassals (princes), as wc have seen, 
elected the “German King ” j ihus, indirectly, they elected 
the emperor. They were known ns 14 Electors ” or " Electoral 
Princes/* The number varied somewhat fit different times, but 
in 1356 was finally fixed at seven by a famous decree, called the 
Golden Bull, “ Bull ” was the favorite name in those days for 
a decree or sealed document. It was simply a short form of 
“ bulla/' the Latin word for seal. This decree was called the 
" Golden Bull ” because its seal was encased in gold. The seven 
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Electors, as fixed by the Golden Bu11 p were the archbishops of 
Alain?, Trier, and Cologne* the kii % of Bohemia* the count palatine 
of Jhe Rhine, the duke of Saxony and the margrave of Branden¬ 
burg, 

Free Cities. Certain cities became very import an I in the Holy 
Roman Empire, especially the cities in northern It a!}" and in the 
valleys of she Rhine and Main, and along the North Sea and the 
Baltic. They wrested charters from emperors and princes and 
developed a large measure of self-government * so much m that they 
in time became practically independent. And there were in 
Germany numerous petty knights and barons who, in theory* were 
immediate vassals of the emperor, bus who in practice recognised 
no law but their own turbulent will*, sallying forth from their 
aisiLcs to rob travelers and traders. Merchants and cities fought 
the robber barons; cities and barons fought one another; princes 
and cities now and sben fought the emperor. All this* of course, 
hurt the standing of the emperors and weakened the so-called 
Empire. Only rarely was an emperor strang enough to keep order. 

The Diet. For the Empire a kind of parliament (the Diet) was 
evolved. It was riot elected by general vote, but by certain groups 
and classes, Is represented particularly the Electors, the bishops 
and the 1 barons, and the free cities* It met from time to time* 
usually at Frankfort * on the call of l he emperor, to counsel and 
assist him : but its members were more concerned about s heir own 
particular interests than about she general welfare ; so the Diet as 
a rule did not aid the empemr or strengthen the Empire. 

The Investiture Conflict- But the thing shat brought nut most 
dearly the weaknesses of the Empire and still further discredited 
it was the series? of quarrels between emperors and pipes, especially 
the long quarrel over investiture, one of the notable incidents of 
which was the humbling of Henry IV at Canossa. (See page 328.) 

The Battle of Legnano. A hundred years after Canoaja, came 
a fierce struggle for general supremacy between the Emperor 
Frederick l t nicknamed Barbarossa ( H Red-Beard and Pope 
Alexander III. Both were strong men, and their quarrel turned 
into a contest of giants. It culminated in l l7b r when she cities of 
northern Italy* the Lombard League, joined wish the Pope and 
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defeated the Emperor in the famous battle of Legtmno (Iw-nya'noL 
Fourteen yeans later Barbaroesa died on a Crusade — an expedition 
agatnst the Modems in ihe East. 

The Council of Lyons. Barbarossa's grandson, Emperor 
Frederick II, also challenged the popes. He endeavored to expand 
his kingdom in Italy so as to absorb the States of the Church. 



The Death of BAHAAtum 
From ii njodenin more* or kss imiiftfn ut Eve ptatun, by Wilhslra, Etcckmrmn. 


After years of war with words and swords, the Emperor's forces 
were driven out of ltaly 7 and a general church council, held at 
Lyons, France, in 1245, deposed him. He died five years later* 
and with his death ihe Empire almost expired. 

The House of Habsburg, From 1250 to 1273 there was no real 
emperor, for even the Electors were quarreling among themselves. 
But in 1273 they chose Rudolph of Hahsburg, He made a mark 
by securing for himself and family the duchy of Austria, which 
remained under the Habsburgs until 1918. For a century and a 
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half after Rudolph’s death the imperial crown was handed around 
to different families, but after 1437 most of the J ' Holy Roman 
Emperors " were Habsburgs. By that time the Empire was only 
a shadow, hut it was a shadow that haunted men's dreams. It 
came far down into modern times. 

Some Results. The Empire's failure permitted the formation 
of certain national states — Hungary, Poland, the Scandinavian 
countries, France, Spain, and England. Second, from the feudal 
chaos that wrecked the Empire emerged certain strong families 
the Hubaburgs of Austria, the Wittelsbachs of Bavaria, and the 
HobenzoIIeras of Prussia. Third, it was in defiance of feudal lord? 
of the Empire that hardy Germans jn Alpine valleys banded to¬ 
gether and built the republics of Switzerland, A stronger Empire 
might have prevented this* It does seem that the chief credits 
due the Empire came through its weakness. And, fourth, the 
weakness and failure of the Empire made it possible for cities 
in both Germany and Italy to win independence and to erccL 
city-state* that made great gifts to industry, trade, art, learn¬ 
ing, and liberal government. 

TtlE CITY-STATES 

The great city-states of the Middle Age were in Germany, the 
Netherlands and northern Italy. Every town of importance in 
western Europe had a government of its own, which was at least 
partly independent of all other govern meats. In certain regions 
the towns developed into cities practically free, while in other 
regions they were gradually made pari* of nation'll states. 

National State Cities. In England, France, the Scandinavian 
countries, Poland, Hungary, Spain, and southern Italy the kings 
prevailed over the feudal lords and built up strong centralized 
states. In those counirie* the towns were subordinated to the 
nat ional monarchs and incorporated into the national states. Such 
towns, however, usually obtained from their royal masters rather 
liberal charters to manage iheir local affairs, and the right to be 
represented in the national parliament. 

The Free City-States. The towns of Germany, the Nether¬ 
lands, and northern Ital}', being located in the weakening anti fail- 
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ing Empire, were able to throw off outside control and become free 
cities, Being in good positions for commerce between East and 
Weal, they became wealthy and populous* Having many citizens 
with wealth and leisure, these cities became centers of art and 
learning ; and having an opportunity as well as a responsibility in 
self-government, they worked out a good many of the practices of 
modem democracy. 

These free city-states of the Middle Age resembled the andeni 
city-states of the Phoenicians and Greeks. Each of them — 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Milan, Lubcck, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Danzig, Cologne, Bruges, Ghent, and many another — was a town 
with a certain amount of eunotmdlng country, frequently with 
trading posts in distant regions. Each enjoyed the first love of its 
citizens a native of Florence or of Danzig, for example, always 
held himself first m a Florentine or a Dandger, and hardly at all 
as an Italian or a German. 

Each of these free cities, of course, had its own government, its 
own laws, its own courts, its own coinage, and its own army. If 
it was a seaport, it also had iis own navy. Each entered into 
alliances, waged war, and made treaties, just as any national state 
might tlo. 

and 14 Downs/ 1 The history of most of the medieval 
city-states is much the same, and much like the stories we recall 
from Athens, Corinth, Miletus, and Rome. It is a story of 
struggle between the city and outside powers, stniggle against 
a feudal lord for political rights, or again** rival cities for com¬ 
mercial advantages. It b a story, likewise, of straggles within, of 
conflicts between the merchants anti the artisans, the rich and the 
poor t the nobles and the commons, the 11 patricians ” and the 
“ picks,” for control of the government and its policies. 

Venice. In Venice, one of the most famous of the medieval 
city-states, the wealthy merchants at an early date gained the 
upper hand and fashioned a government which long proved highly 
efficient* A Great Council, made up from aristocratic Venetian 
families, chose the officials and enacted the general laws. A small 
Semite managed foreign and commercial affairs, and made peace 
ami war. A Council of Ten watched over public morn Is and 
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ferreted out plots against the government. It had power of arrest 
and secret trial, and could condemn any one to death* 

The government of Venice was called a republic, and the head 
man was a Doge, or Puke, who was elected. Aided by a cabinet, 
he directed the government and commanded the army and navy. 
Venice grew very prosperous, especially as u result of its naval 
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power and I rude during the Crusades, En the 12th and 13th centu¬ 
ries. (See pages 374, 375.) Like Alliens of old, it built up a 
maritime empire. Its holdings included the large islands of Cyprus 
and Crete. 

Genoa, Genoa, on the northwest coast of Italy, was also a 
famous city-state in the Middle Age, Its internal history, 
stormier than that of Venice, was marked by fights between plebs 
and nobles, by feuds among the nobles them selves and by con- 
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fiacts between those who favored the emperor and those who op¬ 
posed him. Only in the 14th century did it develop a fairly stable 
government under a Doge. Nevertheless, the Genoese during the 
Middle Age were almost as successful as the Venetians in expand¬ 
ing their foreign trade and establishing a maritime empire. As a 
result of war with Pisa, another Italian city-state, Genoa acquired 
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the large islands of Corsica and Sardinia ; and by her part in the 
Crusades she, like Venice, seemed trading posts in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Later# a long contest between ’V enice and Genoa 
let) to the triumph of the former and the decline of the latter. 

Florence. Florence became a republic in the 12th century. 
Her chief officials were consuls; and, though the nobles controlled 
the government part of the time, the commons were veiy mdc- 
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pendent and turbulent, and succeeded by means o! their well- 
organised craft gilds in making their influence felt more than was 
the case in Venice or Genoa. At times the government of F loir nee 
was almost a democracy- Eventually a few wealthy families 
become practically dictators or 11 bosses ” of the Florentine 
democracy. One of those families, the great banking house of 
the Medici (m6d'6-che), flourished in the 15th century and made 
its rule hereditary. Florence became the chief city and the capital 
of Tuscany, the part of Italy that w as ancient Etruria, Her fame 
as an art comer coniinties, 

Milan, Milan played much the same role in Lombardy as 
Florence played in Tuscany, Milan, too, developed a semi- 
democrelic government. She was prominent in fighting Frederick 
Barbarossa, She was a leading member of the Lombard League 
that defeated him at Legnano in 1176, In Milan the \ isconti 
family seised control of the government in 1262 —ahead of the 
Medici in Florence. For nearly 200 years the Visconti dominated 
Milan. In course of time the city-state of Milan was expanded 
into the duchy of Milan, and this included most of Lombardy 
Milan is to-day the wealthiest city of Italy, 

Other Cities. Many other cities of the Middle Age rose to 
wealth and influence, and hail notable his lories. The city of 
Bruges, for example, was to the Netherlands what Venice w:as to 
Italy; and Ghent, which rivaled Bruges, was a sort of Genoa. 
The German cities wen* likewise important and even commanding 
in the affaire of the German Kingdom and the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Leagues of Cities. It was usual for medieval cities to form 
leagues for commercial, political, and military purposes. We have 
noted the Lombard League, which was formed mainly to resist 
the: authority of the emperors- In Germany was the Hanseatic 
League (the " Hanse "), which was formed chiefly to protect the 
commerce of its mein her cities. It dated from the 13th century, 
Liibeck look the lead in organizing it. In the period of its great¬ 
est prosperity it included some seventy cities. It held conferences, 
organized military and naval expeditions, and promoted trade not 
only within Germany and among Us own members but also 
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between Germany ami foreign countries, It maintained trading 
prat* in England, Italy, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, and Russia, 
reaching its zenith in the 14th century* 

Government and Diplomacy, Medieval city-states worked out 
at one time or another almost every kind of government that has 
ever been heard of, including the city-manager plan. In Italy 
there grew up a professional class of city-managers. And it was 
among medieval city-states, especially in Italy p that many of the 
practices of modern diplomacy arose, \eoicc in the 13th century 
created a professional ebiss of ambassadors. One curious rule 
was that no ambassador should take his wife abroad with him, 
lest she divulge his business. Another required him to take his 
own cook, lest he be poisoned- 

Tiik National States 

What do we mean by a national state? A national slate is a 
political orgauiaat ion of people who speak the same language ► it 
is independent of foreign governments; and ii U centralized 
enough to control all local governments within its own borders. 

In the 10th century — just before the beginning of the Middle 
Age government throughout western Europe was almost wholly 
feudal and local. At that time there were no national stales. In 
the 14th century— at the close of the Middle feudalism 

and localism were still I he rule in the Holy Roman Empire and the 
city-states of Germany and Italy, but elsewhere national states 
were rising. 

Factors Making for National States. Several factors con¬ 
tributed to the rise of national states* (.1) I he gradual shaping of 
distinct languages in definite region*; (2) the example of the 
Christian Church, in setting up national systems in England, 
Spain, Poland, etc. ; (3) the tradition of barbarian kingdoms from 
the times of early invasions ; (4) the revival of Homan law, which 
was territorial mi tier than tribal* and which stressed the supremacy 
of the monarch ; and (5j the experiments under feudalism, showing 
the need of more settled and centralized authority. 

The establishment of large national states meant the triumph of 
the kings over the multitude of feudal lords. I he people were so 
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anxious to have order and safety* and a chance to do their work 
unmolested, that they submitted to heavy burdens at the hands of 
the kings. All of the early national states were monarchies. 

England 

Steps toward a national kingdom of England had l>een made 
under the Saxons Egbert and Alfred the Great, under the Danish 
conquerors Swegen and Canute, and under the restored Saxons 
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Edward dir Confessor and Harold, This brings the story down to 
the middle of she llth century. Then, in 1006, William, Duke of 
Normandy, crossed the Channel, killed Harold in battle, con¬ 
quered England, and centralized the government still more 
thoroughly. 

A Book and an Oath. In 1086 William (he is known as William I 
and also as William the Conqueror) liad Iils officials go through 
England and make an inventory of each mail's property. All these 
property lists made up a book that became famous in English 
his Lory as 14 Domesday Book." With this book at his elbow the 
king could tell how much tux each man should or could pay. In 
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the saute ye*ir (1086) William required certain landholders to meet 
him at Salisbury and lake an oath lhal they would t>c faithful to 
him against all other men. This bound them directly to the king, 
even against their in lined kite feudal lords. This pledge is known 
ns the Salisbury Oath. 

Thus, by Domesday Book and the Salisbury Gath, William I 
did two t hi up : (1) he put taxation on a businesslike basis ; and 
(2) he weakened feudalism In England- Later kings had trouble 
with the feudal lords, but in this book and in this oath William 
laid u good foundation for the English national state ; and in his 
own work he gave a good example of what a king had to bo in 
those days. 

Language and Law, Two things \hat William I brought into 
England stood in the way of nationality and unity for a while — 
the Norman-French language and the Norman-French law (which 
was partly the old Roman law). Norman-French was made ihe 
language of the government —it was the language of the con¬ 
querors. Latin continued to be the language of the Church. The 
bulk of the people spoke Anglo-Saxon. But in time the English 
language emerged, partly all three, but mainly Anglo-Saxon. And 
the English law finally turned out to be partly Xorrn un-French and 
partly Anglo-Saxon. 

Henry If, His Successes and Failures. About a hundred years 
after the Norman Conquest, Henry 11, first of a new line of kings, 
had a hard struggle with the nobility and with the clergy. He came 
lo the throne after a period of weak rule, during which the barons 
were lawless and oppressed the people. Henry II had much 
trouble with the barons, but finally reduced them to submission. 
He wished io require that priests who violated certain of the king's 
laws should lie tried in the king's courts, m well m in the church 
courts. The chief champion of the special privileges of the clergy 
was Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, For years the 
quarrel went on; then, in 1170, the archbishop was assassinated 
by friends of the king. 

Bui the murder of the archbishop hurt rather than helped the 
king's cause. The archbishop was remembered and held up ns 
a martyr; the king was humbled, did penance at Beeket's tomb. 
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mid gave up his efforts to humble the clergy. He humbled the 
nobility, but not the clergy. 

The Jury and Common Law. Henry ITs most permanent work 
was done in improving the courts. He sent out his judges on 
regular circuits through the country and established the practice 
of having jurors, good men under oath :F m each locality to report 
crimes and aid in deciding cases. By this procedure circuit courts 
and juries emne into use; also, common law. The laws of locali¬ 
ties. the old feudal laws, were displaced by the king's law and the 
decisions of the king's judges. This made the law common, the 
same, all over the country. This was the original common law 
of England, It was largely judge-made. Now, when we say 
** common law T * we mean the old English low, which was partly 
judge-made, as we have stem The common law was carried out 
from England to nil English-speaking countries. 

Magna Carta. The next great step in the development of 
national government in England was a gain of liberty — a reaction 
against absolute monarchy. In 1215 the nobles, who stood against 
the king, together with certain bishops and some men of the middle 
class, forced King John, son of Henry II, to sign the Great Charter 
(Magna Carta). In this the king promised to respect their rights. 

King John did two other important things that he did not wish 
to do. (1) He became the Pope's vassal — recognised the Pope as 
feudal suzerain of England; (2) he gave up his lands ou the Con¬ 
tinent to the king of France, We remember King John by the 
great things he did that he did not wish to do. If he had not had so 
many forces combining against him at one time he might not have 
yielded so much. No wonder he died the next year (1210)! 

The First House of Commons. But King John did live long 
enough to violate Magma Carta — or to attempt it. His son and 
successor, Henry III, had a long and troubled reign (1216-1272)* 
The trouble was mainly because he too was violating the Great 
Charter. He faced civil war because the barons were trying to hold 
him to it The chief leader of the barons was the king's brother-in- 
law, Simon Mont fort, In 1265, after a battle in which Henry was 
defeated and taken prisoner, Simon called a parliament* It turned 
out to be a new kind of parliament. In addition to the nobles, 
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bishop^ and abbots who made up the? old king's council * Simon 
called also two knights from each shire and two citizens from each 
towm These new representatives of the people were the beginning 
of the House of Commons They; with the older group, made 
Parliament. 

The Model Parliament, In 1295* King Edward I* who pat¬ 
terned after his unde, Simon MontforL, rather than after his 
father. King Henry HI. made the Commons a regular part of 
Parliament, From that time on the counties and the towns sent 
their delegates to sit in the national lawmaking body with the 
bishops and nobles. This was another great gain for representa¬ 
tive government in England ■ and because Edward's Parliament 
of 1295 was followed as it model it became known in history m the 
" Model Parliament,” 

Outside of Engl and « I n 12S3 Edward I conquered Wales. Later 
(1301) he gave his son the title of Prince of Wales* a title which has 
been home ever since by the la ir to the English throne. Edward 
also undertook the conquest of Scotland, with only temporary suc¬ 
cess. All this time, and for many years later* the kings of England 
were also trying to hold extensive territories in France. 

France 

As we recall, the western part of Charlemagne's empire, as 
divided at Verdun in K13, became France, El was largely old 
Franktand. In 987 n nobleman by the mime of Hugh Capet be¬ 
came king of France* and his descendants* the Capet tons, were 
kings of France for centuries. As feudalism was much stronger in 
France than in England, the kings of Franco were usually weaker 
than the kings of England. In other words* France was much 
slower In becoming a real national state 

Philip Augustus, Philip II* commonly known as Philip Angus- 
tus, who was king of France from 1180 to 1223, did much to 
strengthen the French monarchy. He abolished the custom of 
the king's doing homage to nobles for fiefs held of them ; he broke 
the nlight of feudalism in northern and central France by defeating 
King John of England al Bou vines in 1214, and taking Johns 
French lands ; and he reformed lhe government of France, dis- 
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crown. 

Louis IX. Louis IX 
(1226 1270), grandson 
of Philip II, wiuh the 
model Christum king 
of the Middle Ago. By 
(ho Church he was rce- 
ogniBed els Saint Louis, 

He had but one aim — 
to do justice to every 
one. By his personal 
reputation and also by 
his wise legislation he 
made lasting contribu¬ 
tions to the solidity of the French monarchy. By Ms two crusades 
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placing feudal officials 
with his own agents. 
In short, he overcame 
feudalism with sword 
and diplomacy and 
royal law. 

11 was during Philip's 
reign, ton, e hough not 
with his active sup¬ 
port ,! hat French nobles 
w aged a crusade against 
the Albigenses, hereti¬ 
cal Christians in south¬ 
ern France. As & result 
the power of llie Count 
of Toulouse was broken, 
and, a few years later, 
a large part of southern 
France came directly 
under the French 


against the Moslems, on the second of which he died, he won wide 


renown. 
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Philip the Fair. Philip TV (1285— 1314)j grandson of Loub IX 
and nicknamed Philip the Fair, was clever, unscrupulous, and 
successful. Firmly resolved to unify France under himself, he 
claimed the right to tux the clergy and to try French bishops in the 
royal courts. The Pope resided, threatening to excommunicate 
and depose Philip. Philip, to get the backing of his people, con¬ 
voked a parliament, called the Estates General of France, It com¬ 
prised three groups: the bishops, the nobles, and the commoners. 
In kter French history the delegates of the commoners became 
famous as the Third Estate. 

The Estates General, even the house of bishops, sided with the 
king. They wished to get rid of paying taxes to Rome — they 
thought the taxes too high ; and they fdt the stirrings of a new 
national sentiment against any outside power. The aged Pope, 
Boniface VIII, was overpowered and humiliated — he soou died. 
To succeed Boniface, a French friend of Philip was elected Pope, 
and the Papal palace was established at Avignon (aVe'nyoN'h in 
France. This was in 1305. For seventy years the popes lived 
at Avignon, at times under I he influence of the French kings. 

France a Nation. By t he end of Philip IV h s reign, in 1314, most 
feudal fiefs in France had been subjected to the king, and feudal 
institutions had been weakened. The capital, long shifting here 
and there, was established at Paris, The French kings were at last 
supreme in their national state of France. Yet France had to go 
through the terrible Hundred Years' War with England (1337- 
1453) before she could emerge with complete national unity and 
deep national patriotism. 

Other National Status 

France and England were not the only national slates that came 
into existence during the Middle Age. Scotland, Hungary, and 
Poland also became national states within the same period, and so 
did the Scandinavian countries of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
In the Spanish Peninsula arose the three national state* of Portu¬ 
gal, Castile, and Aragon. The Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, iu 
Italy, and the County of Flanders, in the Netherlands, also gave 
some promise of becoming national stales. 
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During the Middle Age, therefore, the political map of western 
Europe tttg&n to take on the general appearance which it still has. 
By the 14th century most of Europe was organized politically on 
national bases. Only in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands 
did localism still prevail; elsewhere there were national states with 
national kings. 

But most of the kings of the Middle Age were not absolute. 
They were limited, strictly limited, in spite of themselves. Relics 
of feudalism, danger of rcl>elJion, occasional elections, charters, 
and parliaments stood in their way. Republicanism as well as 
monarchy, and the germs of democracy as well as of aristocracy, 
appeared in medieval government, 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Write the meaning of each of the following; 1 bird Estate, friar, 
simony, concordat, “ King of the Romans,” ' Golden Bull,” diet, doge, 
the lianse, canon law, common law, Magna Carta, 

2. Locate Assisi, Cluny, Carols, Worms, Canterbury, Mainz. 
Lyons, Florence, Milan, Avignon. 

it. Locate the chief national states on the map (w Number I t) and 
then see how they compare with thn nations shown on a map of Eutm|h- 
to-day (see Xumlter 34). 

4. Write the names of five medieval duchies; five counties; 
five free cities. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1, Why were there so many small states in medieval Europe? 

2’ What were the " Two Sicilies "? The Papal States? 

3. What were “ Estates,” as distinguished from states? 

4. How was the Christian Church organised in medieval Europe? 

5. What waa the College of Cardinals? . 

0. Who were the Benedictines? The Franciscans? The Domw- 

leans 7 

7. Who was crowned Roman Emperor to -SHd a ,p, * 

g. What was the" Holy Roman Empire "1 

0. What were the Electors? How many were there? 

10, At what place did the Popes live during most of the 14th cen¬ 
tury? Why? 

M, For what were the cities of Italy noted? 

12, What cities of Belgium are compared to Venice mid Genoa? 
Why? 
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13. What city led m organising the Hanseatic League? What was 
tlic chief object of the League? 

14. What notable things slid William I do in England? Henry II? 

15. Why w m 1215 a memorable year? 

lfh What factors made for national staler? 

17 + What national state* had arisen in Europe by the 14th century? 

18. What kept the kings Lorn being absolute? 
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CHAPTER XX 

CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGE 

Languages and Literatures 

The Lutin tongue has been a great currier of civilization. To 
cent ml und wcsiern Europe in the Middle Age every educated 
person not only spoke his local tongue, he Mso knew Latin, 

Latin an International Language. Latin was a live language — 
it was used every day by every priest, monk, lawyer, doctor, 
teacher, and cultured gentleman. Likewise, it was the language 
of books that were widely circulated in different countries ; and it 
was the language of diplomacy — official business between one 
government and another. 

Medieval Literature. Classics of ancient days came down into 
the Middle Age clad in Latin, for example, the poems of Virgil, the 
liturgy of the Church, and the Vulgate, Jerome's version of the 
Bible, But much notable literature was produced in the Middle 
Age — most of that too was written in Latin. Wo cmi mention 
here only a few of the masterpieces* 

In law there was Gratmn's code of canon law, compiled at 
Bolojain in the 12th century; also various editions of the civil 
law nf Justinian, with commentaries thereon hy famous lawyers. 

In history p two great writers were SuRcr* a French abbot, and 
Otto of Freising a German bishop, bnfh of the 12th century. 
Super wrote a narrative of his monastery, b:bm I )etiis i and his¬ 
tories of the reigns of Louis VI and Louis VII Otto wrote a world 
history and a justly celebrated biography of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbaroesa* 

Many lieautifiil h ymns were produced : u Oles Irae, by 1 Jiomas 
of CeLinOj the biographer of Francis of Assisi; M Siabat. Mater, 
by another Franciscan monk 7 who was a contemporary and critic 
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of Pope Boniface VIII: “ Tun turn ergo " and “ O Salutara 
Hostia," by Thomas Aquinas, of tin- 13th century; anti various 
devotional hymns, including " Jesus, the very thought of Thee " 
and " Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts,” by Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in the 12th century. Bernard's hymns have been translated into 
almost every modern language, and arc admired and loved by all 
kinds of Christ inns. 

It is worth remembering that these Latin hymns, unlike ancient 
Latin poetry, w ere rhymed, anti that our practice of rhyming poetry 
was (levelopt'd in the Middle Age, 

Greek Classics in Latin Dress. Latin literature of the Middle 
Age was enriched by i he translation of Greek and Arabic master- 
pieco. The great works of Aristotle were given to western 
Europe in part by translation of Greek into Latin, and in part by 
Greek into Arabic and Arabic into Latin. 

It was not until the 14th and 15th centuries that the study 
of Greek became a passion with scholars in western Europe. By 
that time Latin was declining in favor of the rising vernaculars. 

The Vernacular Tongues. The vernaculars were local languages 
or dialects spoken by the common people. 

In southern Europe emerged the Romanre or Romanic tongues: 
Italian, in Italy; French, in northern France; Provencal, in 
southern Franc 1 ; Catalan, in eastern Spain ; Castilian, in central 
Spain; Portuguese, in Portugal; Rumanian, in Rumania. These 
developed from the Latin (Roman) language. 

In northwestern Europe appeared the Teutonic or Germanic 
tongues: German, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, etc. 
English may be regarded as a compound of Teutonic and Romanic 
elements. 

In cast-central Europe Slack languages look shape: Russian, 
Polish, Czech, Yugoslav, etc. In ihc extreme west — Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and Brittany (western point of France) — Ceiftc 
tongues survived. 

All these four groups of languages — Celtic, Slavic, Teutonic, and 
Romanic together with Lit in and Greek, were Aryan or Indo- 
European languages, The Magyars and the Finns spoke tongues 
belonging to another great language family — the Turanian- 
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But such a list is too simple. It does not tell the whole story. 
Actually, there were almost as many local dialects of English, 
French, German, and Italian as there were counties and cities in 
medieval Europe. 

Vernacular Writings. At first the scholars scorned the vernac¬ 
ulars* but gradually writings began to appear in them. For 
example, 10 increase the piety of the laity , priests and monks wrote 
prayer-books and translated parts of the Bible in the words of the 
common people. Kings and other rulers began to issue laws eel the 
languages spoken by their subjects. 

And poets — of course there were poets — begun to write down 
verses and plays, stories and songs. Some of these were old, some 
were new* 11 The childhood of all nations iii spent in ringing/’ If 
the Middle Age was not exactly a childhood of nations, it was 
certainly a childhood of languages and literatures. So a good deal 
of poetry was to be expected. The poems were mainly of two 
kinds — light lyrics about flowers and girls and love, and heroic 
epics about knights and fights. 

Of the medieval lyrics, those of the French troubadours and the 
German minnesingers arc? the most famous. The troubadours of 
southern France wandered far and wide, composing ami singing 
their songs Ln lordly castle and peasant village. In Germany* tho 
most celebrated minnesinger wad Walter von dcr \ogelwoitle 
(fo'gfel-vi'da). 

Of the epics, the French " Rong of Roland/* the Spanish “ Cid/ 1 
and the German " Nhxdungcnlied pr were widely popular* The 
wingers of war songs, like the singers of love songs, wandered from 
place to place. In France they were culled jongleurs, in Germany, 
meist ersingers, 

Romances and Plays* Sometimes entertainers would tell stories 
in alternating song and recitation, and because the earliest of such 
stories were composed in a vernacular derived from Roman speech, 
they were termed " romances/ 5 The plays which were written in 
the Middle Age were chiefly religious in c ha racier and were often 
given in churches. They included mystery-plays, based on the 
Bible and church history ; miracle-plays, on the lives of the saints ; 
and morality-plays, for morjJ teaching. 
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Tuscan Italian. While the troubadour the jongleurs, and the 
historians of France were fixing the French language in graceful 
accuracy, and the minnesingers, the moist ersingers, and others were 
making German the handmaid of history and philosophy m well us 
of poetry, Francis of Assisi, Dante, and others were developing the 
dialect of Florence and Tuscany as literary Italian. Francis lived a 
life of pool ry as well as of religion. His “ Canticle of the Sun ” is a 

lovely religious lyric. 
Dante (1265-1321), 
the great Florentine 
scholar and poet, used 
Italian for one of the 
great literary master¬ 
pieces of all time. 
His immortal u Divine 
Comedy rr enshrines 
much of the art and 
thought of the Middle 
Age. 

Close after Dante 
came two other great 
Italian writers — Pcs 
trarch (1304-1374), 
with his polished son¬ 
nets, and Boccaccio 
(1313-1375), with hb 
picturesque tales. 

During the Middle 
Age, Portuguese and 
Spanish, as well as other vernaculars of western Europe, became 
literary languages. In Britain, Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) 
gave better fonn to (he English language and became the 
41 Father of Kngtish poetry- PP 

Summary. At the beginning of the Middle Age - my. about 
the year 1000 — almost all literature in central and western Europe 
was Latin* At the close of the Age — say, about 1400 — most 
learned writing was still done in Latin, but popular literatures in 
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French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, and other vernacular 
were emerging. Many local dialects were still spoken, but they 
were being subordinated to national languages. All books were 
written and copied by hand. 

Education 

The Middle Age was marked by growth in education. Uni¬ 
versities, monasteries, and cathedrals were leading educational 
institutions. Many universities were established. 

Place and Method. In home and church every one was taught 
religion. On the manor or in the town most young people were 
taught work by which to earn a living — the country boy farming, 
the City boy a trade or a craft. Girls were instructed by their 
mothers in cooking, sewing, anti housekeeping. There were no 
general laws compelling boys and girls to go to school, and the 
majority did not go; but bishops maintained schools at their 
cathedrals, and almost every abbot had one at his monastery. 

Purpose and Program. The primary but not the only purpose 
of the cathedral and monastic schools was to train young men for 
the priest hood or for a special religious life. The course of study 
included subjects other than religion. In fact, the bases of the 
course in these schools were the same d- liberal arts ,K as had been 
taught in the schools of the ancient Roman Empire. 

Tjivxum and Quadrivium. The fiS liberal arts ” were seven 
in number: three, called the Tritium, consisted of grammar, 
dialectic, and rhetoric ; and four, called the Quadrmum, consisted 
of geometry, arithmetic, music, and astronomy. 

The scope of each was wider than its name might suggest. 
Grammar embraced the study of Latin language and literature. 
Dialectic was a stiff course in logic. Rhetoric covered the rudi¬ 
ments of law, as well m composition in prose and verse. Geometry 
included the study of Euclid and, in addition, geography and 
natural history. Arithmetic dealt with Roman numbers and with 
the calculation of the calendar. Music embraced the rules of the 
plain-snug (Gregorian chant) of ihe Church, some theory of sound, 
and ihe study of harmony. Astronomy, besides dealing with the 
heavenly bodies, included some physics and chemistry. All these 
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subjects were taught from textbooks, most of which had come clown 
from ancient times. 

Elementary Schools, In Addition to the cathedral and monastic 
schools — called grammar schools — many special elementary 
f&hmls were provided by town gilds and feudal lords, to teach 
rending and writing or singing. In such schools the instruction 
was usually in the vernacular rather than in Latin, 

Some girl* received special education in schools attached to 
convents; and many girls, chiefly of the upper classes, learned 
reading, writing, and the keeping of accounts, as well as fine needle^ 
work, household duties and management, and such elementary 
surgery and medicine as served in cases of slight daily accidents 
and illnesses. 

Also, special education was often provided for young noblemen, 
with the aim of fitting them to be chivalrous knights, wise muster* 
of men, and prudent managers of property. They were taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the rules and customs of courtesy, 
knightly honor, and such courtly amusements m chess, lute-play¬ 
ing, singing, and verse-writing. 

Outside the Schools. Boys and girls in niml communities who 
did not attend any formal school were instructed orally by parish 
priests or neighboring monks in the doctrines and duties of their 
religion ; while the pictures and statues with which the churches 
wore adorned helped to give some knowledge of Bible 1 history and 
church history. Many a medieval boy, poor, but of promising 
mind, was privately tutored by his parish priest ; and the large 
binds at the disposal of the Church made it possible for ambitious 
poor boy 3 to go on to the grammar schools and even to the uni¬ 
versities. h is an interesting fact about the Middle Age that 
tv P™? scholars ** greatly outnumbered rich scholars and that some 
of the foremost writers, students, statesmen, even popes, began 
their careers as poor boys. 

The Universities. The finest flower of medieval education w r as 
the university. In ancient times there had been advanced schools, 
resembling colleges : but our modern universities are ihc direct 
outgrowth of the universities which were first established during 
the .MilIdle Age, 
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No medieval university was created in accordance with a 
plan Laid out in advance. Each one waa a natural growth 
oui of educational conditions and needs. In certain cities 
were various groups of students, each gathered about its teacher. 
After a while it seemed desirable for the several groups in the 
same city to get together in some bind of central organization. 
At Bologna the students formed a union, or gild ; at Paris, 


I /ram. A'ltju s Uoftainiir 
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the teachers. All turned into one made the university. That 
is juat about what the word university means — “ ail turned into 
oue/ J 

The University of Paris. The groups of students and teachers 
weitf of different kinds* formed in different ways ; and ihe unions 
of groups varied. At Puris, where the first university was formed, 
the arrangement was as follows: (I) An undergraduate school of 
arts, which was much like 21 big cathedral school* giving the unual 
instruction in the sewn liberal arts, (2) The graduate schools of 
theology, philosophy, law, anti medicine. 
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The school of arts: was presided over by an elected official called 
the Rector, and its student* were divided* according tc their place 
of birth, into groups called ** nations*” Each u nation " had its 
own proctor, dormitory, dining-hall, chapel, and tutors, Such 
ls nations fT developed into 11 colleges " like those which still exist 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 

Each graduate school was under a Dean, and was attended by 
students who had gone through the school of arts and hence were 
known as bachelors of arts. 

Theology and Philosophy. In the Middle Age theology was the 
most highly esteemed subject of study, so much so that it was 
called the “queen of the sciences." Next in honor came philua- 



A Cl-ASH tx THE L\W lScIIOOL Of TTIK UxiVKK^lTY Of BOLOGNA 
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ophy, and then law, Different universities emphasised different 
subjects, Faris stressed theology and philosophy. Bologna was 
the great law school; and Salerno, also in Italy, was famed for its 
school of medicine. 

The Middle Age was rich in works of theology and philosophy. 
Peter Abelard's Sic tt Son (" Yes and No ”) shocked many 
earnest Christians. Peter Lombard T s u Sentences " (published 
about 1115 ) proposed answers to Abelard’s questions and summed 
up the Church doctrines on the sacraments, A vermes (1136- 
1198 ), a Moslem p wrote extensively on Aristotle. Thomas 
Aquinas, a devout Christian scholar, Ln his writings endeavored 
to quiet some fears that A vermes had raised, and to show that 
religion and philosophy could lx 1 reconciled, Thomas’s most im¬ 
portant work, the Sumrrm Theologis*, was the greatest intellectual 
achievement of the Middle Age. 
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Revival of Roman Law- The study of Reiman Jaw was taken up 
anew in the Middle Age, first at Bologna, about 11 GO, and soon 
afterwards at other places. Its order and system appealed to 
many people in a time of disorder, !l laid down broad and simple 
principles of justice. It provided for court settlement of [ill cases 
— the 11 Germanic Law ” employed duds and other barbarous 
methods in which the people wore losing confidence. 

The Roman law not only gave protection to every person on a 
basis of reason and justice, it also aided the king^ and the commons 
to get rid of feudal lords and feudal war. Of course, this means 
that Roman Law favored monarchy as a form of government and 
aided in the building of national states. 

Roman 1:lw p (the K Civil Law," lawyers call it) came to 1* adopted 
generally on the Continent. England, as we have seen, developed 
a system of her own. (See page 34 L) The United States to-day 
follow's the English law — except the state of Louisiana, in which 
the old Roman law prevails. The Spaniards and the French 
planted the Roman law in Louisiana, just as they, with Lbe Portu¬ 
guese, planted it in Latin America (Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America). 

Canon law (Church law) was also an important subject of study 
in medieval Europe. 

Stitdents and Student Lipe 

Clouds of u Clerks. n Multitudes of students attended the 
medieval universalies. It has been said that as many as <50,000 
were at Paris at one time, and 10,000 at Oxford Though these 
figures are perhaps too large, it is certain that university life was 
popular. All university men, whether they actually became 
priesls nr not (and many did not, especially in the later Middle 
Age}, were classed ;lh ff clerks/ 1 clergymen, and m such enjoyed 
special privileges. For example, they were exempt from stale 
com nil, paid no taxes, and could be tried only in church courts, 
licre is no doubt one reason why university life was so attractive 
to so many young fellow's. 

Student Life, There were students gay as well ns a indents 
grave. Student life was naturally varied with pleasure and hard- 
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ship - also adventure, ]i wus customary for students to pass 
freely from country to country, attending one university alter 
another. A year or two at Paris, a year at Oxford, then a year at 
Bologna, perhaps, gave opportunity for travel sightseeings begging, 
working, walking, riding, ductings in unbridged rivers* and being 
held tip by mboera for some sen den lh actually had money. 

Glasses began shortly 
after daybreak, and 
classrooms were rarely 
heated — except by 
occasional arguments. 
Few students could 
afford books — most 
had to learn by listen¬ 
ing and by taking 
notes* All had to 
know Latin* for Latin 
was the language of 
lhe universities. Ath¬ 
letics did not figure 
much, but there was 
horseplay and hazing. 
Many hunted* fenced, 
or played ball, and 
there was much t ramp¬ 
ing. Some students made their living by singing their student 
songs and other lyrics from door to door. Gradually a distinc¬ 
tive costume — cap and gown — was evolved. 

Summary. At the beginning of the Middle Age schools were 
few and the number of illiterates was very great. At the end of the 
Middle Age schools were numerous; all the upper classes were 
literate; and a considerable percentage of ordinary men and women 
could read and write, though probably not a majority* The 
clergy, as a class, remained the l>est educated* They were the 
teachers' they contributed very much to l he thought of the time \ 
ami they produced most of the scholarly writing. The finest 
flower of medieval education was the university. 
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Science 

We have observed that theology, in the Middle Age, was called 
the “ k queen of the sciences/* Nowadays, in speaking of science, 
we usually mean natural science, such as physics, botany p and 
chemistry. 

Handicaps of Science, Natural science was not featured in 
education in (he Middle Age &£ it Is to-day. It was taught only 
incidentally in the grammar schools and universities, in con¬ 
nection with geometry, astronomy, or medicine, not as a group of 
subjects of first importance ; and there -were no scientific institu¬ 
tions with special equipment for such study. 

Several things stood in the way of natural science: (1) the 
absorbing interest in theology and philosophy ; (2) the deductive 
method —the habit scholars had in those da}'s of drawing con¬ 
clusions about nature from what they believed, or from what they 
found in books instead of going out and studying nature directly; 
(3) magic and superstition. 

Magic and Superstition. The ancient Creeks and Homans had 
believed in magic and signs — the flight of birds, the words of 
oracles, flays lucky and unlucky — and the Germans, Celts, Slavs, 
and other w barbarians ” w r oro even more supercilious. After 
centuries, when all these peoples were Christian, they could not or 
would not rid themselves of those old fears and faiths, They were 
not worse than many others, before and since, in regard to such 
things, but nevertheless they wen? handicapped by them. Belief 
that a certain day was unlucky often delayed a good work. Faith 
in a charm or ceremony for the curing of disease .stood In the way 
of discovering a retd cure. As long as a doctor thought that 
swallowing a certain kind of worm, whole, especially while saying 
the Lord's prayer, was a good remedy for blindness — what could 
be expected ? 

The Deductive Method* Deductions may he valid — we make 
them continually — butj as we have observed, medieval scientists 
depended on the deductive method too much. They reasoned too 
much from books and from their beliefs,, and tested things loo little 
in nature. If a statement in a book, or a belief, was taken to be 
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true, and was true^ a logical deduction from it was true ; but too 
many propositions were accepted without test. Authority was 
overvalued. For example many scholars of the Middle Age be¬ 
lieved that it was impossible for Aristotle to err, and that, there¬ 
fore, a conclusion based on a statement by Aristotle was bound to 
be correct. Such procedure was no doubt safe in many cases, but 
it was not scientific. Neither was it scientific to rely too much on 
what seemed reasonable. For example, it seemed reasonable to 
believe that an iron ball would fall faster than a wooden ball, and 
it was believed until somebedj" wsis scientific enough to test it. 

Fruitful Errors. Due sometimes errors led to unexpected bene¬ 
fits. For example, men for a long time believed in the u philoso¬ 
pher's stone " and the “ elixir of life/’ The former was supposed 
to turn whatever it touched into gold ; the latter was to prevent 
death. Medieval scientists made numberless experiments trying 
to find the philosopher's stone, trying id compound ibe elixir of life. 
They failed ; yet they found many t hings they were not looking for 
ansi made some important discoveries they had not dreamed of. 

Scientific Progress. Despite much ignorance and prejudice, and 
despite many errors and absurdities, the Middle Age did witness 
considerable progress in natural science. 

Debt to Greeks and Arabs. Medieval scholars learned almost 
everything che Greeks and Romans knew about nature. They 
had the writings of Aristotle on natural history, and from contact 
with Moslems in Spain and with Greeks and Arabs in Sicily they 
acquired all the ancient lore about astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine, and geography. Much of this was erroneous, but some 
of it was sound* 

Alchemy and Astrology. Some studies, learned from the an¬ 
cients, which were not scientific were gradually made into sci¬ 
ences. Such were astrology and alchemy. Astrology, ancient 
study of She stars, became astronomy; and alchemy, which was 
the study of chemicals and metals, chiefly in search of the philoso¬ 
pher V stone and the elixir of life, was developed into the science of 
chemistry. We perhaps should not say that astronomy and 
chemistry were put fully on scientific bases within she Middle Age, 
bus much progress was made in that direction. 
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Surgery and Physics. In some fields of science medieval scholars 
made important contributions — they added so the knowledge of 
previous ages. This was lhe case in medicine and surge ry. It waa 
also the case in certain branches of physics, notably dynamics and 
optics. Moreover, the knowledge of geography was considerably 
extended during the Middle Age. 


Scientific Method. In respect to the gnai of science and real 
scientific method, certain medieval scholars presented ideas that 
were indeed revolutionary'. They asserted that scientific students 
should observe nature, t\oi merely follow books, and that science 
should be used for the practical purposes of human welfare. 
Adelnrd of Bath, an Englishman who lived early in the 12th 
century and traveled extensively in Spain, Italy, North Africa, 
and Asia Minor, set forth such views in his famous book, rt Ques¬ 
tions about Nature,” He also translated Euclid's Geometry into 
Lit In. Roger Bacon, another Englishman, who lived in the 
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13th centuiy p declared that men should not follow Aristotle 
blindly, but should make experiments for themselves. Bacon wag 
a Franciscan friar and a professor at Oxford and at Paris, and ho 
had numerous disciples. 

Bacon was also something of a prophet. He said that in lime, 
through Hie applications of science, men would be able to fly, to 
ride in horseless carnages, and in ships without oars or sails, and to 
build bridges without supporting piers. 

Science in the Universities, Natural science became a subject 
of study in the universities. The University of Salerno grew up 
around the study of medicine, and other universities established 
schools of medicine. Astronomy was taught in every university 
school of liberal arts ; likewise mathematics and physics. Roger 
Bacon did his scie ntific work in connection with the universities of 
Oxford and Paris. 

Inventions, In the field of applied science there were many new 
inventions and discoveries during she Middle Age. Algebra was 
taken over from the Arabs and applied usefully. With it came the 
so-called Arabic numerals, with which we are now’ so familiar. 
(See page 295-) 

In architecture and building notable dungs were done. The 
beautiful Gothic style of architecture was invented — of this more 
later. Then* were also such highly useful inventions as chimney 
flues, lead plumbing, glass windows, pipe-organs, and mechanical 
locks. 

Now dyes were discovered. Cotton paper was first used. The 
mariner's compass with magnetie needle waa devised and employed. 
Gunpowder, alao, was a medieval discovery in Europe. By 1350 
factories for making powder were in existence in at least three 
German towns. 

Aht 

Perhaps the richest flowering of medieval civilization waa in the 
realm of art — in the making of beautiful tilings. 

Christian Art. Medieval art was, of course, mainly Christian 
art. The art of the early Christiana had been chiefly an ada plat ion 
of i he art of the pagan Greeks and Homans, but the art of the 
medieval Christians was largely original anti distinctive. 
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Already wo have spoken of one important kind of medieval art — 
the medieval literary productions in Latin and in the vernacular 
languages, Bomo of those writings rank among the world's 
masterpieces. Medieval art also found wonderful expression in 
architecture, sculpture* painting, music, embroidery, tapestry, and 
various other forms. 

Church Architecture. The moat impressive medieval achieve¬ 
ments were in the art of building. New and beautiful types of 
buildings were created, chiefly in the construction of churches, In 
every diocese a cathedral was built for the bishop; every com¬ 
munity of monks built a monastic church or abbey, and many a 
priest built a parish church which vied with abbeys and cathedrals 
in size and beauty. In erecting these buildings, the clergy were 
backed zealously fay the people of the diocese* town* or parish. 
Rich men gave money, poor men gave labor, skilled architects drew 
plans; princes, craft gilds* and town councils worked together, 
with care and love for the splendid thing they were producing. 
Often one* generation followed another before one of these great 
structures was completed. These churches were the outstanding 
and monumental expression of that age of Christian faith. 

Romanesque Style. M a mly* two types of architecture were 
employed in medieval churches, the Romanesque and the Gothic. 
The Romanesque was so called because it was a development of 
ancient Roman architecture, just su* languages developed from 
the Roman (Latin) were called “ Romance/’ The Romanesque 
grew.' up in Italy and spread in the 11th and I2th centuries to 
Germany, Normandy, and England. It was noi merely an imita¬ 
tion* it was largely creative and new. The Romanesque church 
was usually in the form of a cross, with :l long nave* short transepts, 
and a semicircular apse. The ceilings and doorways and small 
windows were crowned by round arches. Perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy example erf Romanesque architecture is the cathedra! at 
Pisa* with its famous leaning tower. 

Gothic Style. The Got hie type of church architecture originated 
in France in the 12th century* and was soon imitated I b mu ghoul 
western Europe, The Gothic kept and emphasized the cruciform 
floor-plan, but differed from the Romanesque in other features. 
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In place of round arches, lhe Gothic introduced pointed arches, 
[t used pointed and ridged roofs instead of domes, A novel 
feature of the Gothic style was the " Hying buttress/ 1 It was 
a heavy stone prop r half of a pointed arch, placed outside to 
strengthen the walls. By means of Hying buttresses the walls 
could be made higher and thinner, and windows larger. Thanks to 
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the pointed arch and the flying buttress, Gothic churches had 
height and grace, as well as massiveness And strength. 

Among the numerous exquisite examples of medieval Gothic 
architecture may be mentioned the eat heel nils of Amiens, Chartres, 
Pnri$ r and Rheinis, of Milan, Toledo, Cologne, and York, the 
Suifile-ChapHIc of Louis IX in Paris (see page 345), and West¬ 
minster Abbey in London. 
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Church Interiors. The medieval churchea, especial ly the G othic, 
were richly ornamented with sculpture and painting, with tapestry 
anil carved woodwork and stained-glass windows, all intended to 
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instruct the people and inspire them with religious zeal and grati¬ 
tude. In the daily service the rich altars were all aglow with 
candles, shining amid [lowers, crucifixes, and vessels of silver and 
gold. Over the main entrance was an immense circular window 
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{rose window), beautiful with tracery and design in stained glass* 
Below the windows hung religious paintings, banners, and tapes tries. 
Tiie interior of the church was itself a prayer, and the exterior, with 
its pointed arches and lofty spires, was an invitation to prayer. 

Other Uses of Gothic. The Gothic style of building developed 
in and for churches, but it was used during the Middle Age for 
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other structures — private residences, gild-houses, feudal castles, 
and royal palaces. These buildings, too, were often decorated 
with sculpture, painting;, and tapestry. 

Sculpture and Painting. Medieval sculpture was sometimes 
crude and sometimes very fine. Some of it was intentionally 
humorous, and much of it was intended to teach religious lessons. 
Fainting reached its highest medieval development in the work of 
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Giotto (1266 1337), an Italian, contemporary with Dante, 
Giotto's painting is fiumoiis for its simplicity, for its light and 
dear coloring, and for the spiritual expression of its figures. His 
greatest pain lings, that have been preserved, are his scones from 
ihe life of Francis of Assisi. jingo 327,.) 

The Middle Age produced many other kinds of art — " illumi¬ 
nated ?i manuscripts, splendid vestment* for the clergy* gay and 
beautiful clothing for lord® and ladies T and exquisite furniture. 

Music. Music was advanced by the Church as wed as by the 
troubadours. Guido, a Benedictine monk of the 11th century, 
started our system of musical notation, and for the first six notes 
of the scale employed the first syllables of six lines of a Christian 
hymn in praise of John the Baptist — ul, rc? p ini, fa, sol, la. Pipe 
organs, similar to these of the ancient Greeks and Romans, were 
built and installed in medieval churches. The lute was improved 
upon by the troubadours, and a special system of musical notation 
was invented for it. Much of the plain-song of the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches of to-day, and many of our folksongs, ore 
medieval in origin or form. 

Summary. When we take Soto account all the contributions 
of the Middle Age to our modern world music, architecture, 
literature, law, medicine, as well as ideas and practices of govern¬ 
ment and diplomacy - we must conclude that many of the 
foundations of present-day civilisation in Europe and America were 
laid in the era from the 11th to the 14th century. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Make a list of some famous writing* in Latin. 

2. Make a similar list for vernacular language:*. 

3. Name all the different places in which medieval boys and girls 
received (or were offered) inatnititkim 

4. Write the names of several medieval universities, locating each. 

5. Write a probable .story of a medieval student 1 * activities and 
experiences during a period of three years. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What were vernacular languages? 

2 r What do we mean by languages? Name six micte 
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3. How did our word ** romance " originate? 

4. What were troubadours? Meistersingers? 

5. What famous saint wrote poetry in Italian? 

G. Who was the author of the " Divine Comedy ,# ? Who was the 
u Father of English Poetry "? 

7, What was the tritium? The qmdrirtumt 

£. Which medieval university excelled in the teaching of law? 
Of medieine? Of theology and philosophy? 

What book was the greatest intellectual achievement of the 
Middle Age? By whom written? 

10. Why did Roman low gradually displace German low in most 
countries? 

11. How did Adelard of Bath and Roger Bacon promote science? 

12. Whnt ancient Cl reck was regarded as high authority in medieval 
sellouts ? 

13. What deftnitc things did medieval scholars gut from the A mb.*? 

14. How could yeti distinguish a Gothic church from a Romanesque? 

15. Can yon name a building near your home in eilher of these two 
styles of architecture? 

16- Who started our system of writing muffle? How? 

17. In what important subjects do we owe much to the Middle Age? 
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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

Introduction 

During the Middle Age, ns we have already seen, Christian 
civilization grew vigorously in Europe. W e are now to see how 
this civilization expanded and affected the rest of the world, 
Heretofore there had been very Id lie contact bei ween Europe and 
America, and even between Europe and the Far East. ( entral and 
southern Africa also had been almost entirely cut off from Other 
lands. Yet each continent had something io contribute to world 
wealth and world culture, and much to receive, Europe, the small¬ 
est of all, had most to give, anti it was Europe that took the lead, 
Europe's expansion began even in the Middle Age, wilh the Cru-* 
sades against the Moslems in the Near East and northern Africa, 
as wc shall see in Chapter XXI. While the t nisades still 
continued, in the 14th, 15th, nnd 1 0th centuries, European 
civilization was enriched by a revival of ancient Crock and 
Roman culture, and by a glorious outburst of art and literature 
in Italy and other European countries. Chapter XXII will 
describe this flowering of cultural forces. Then Chapter XXIII 
will show how, in the flame period, Europe equipped herself with 
new inventions, without- which her expansion might have been 
impossible. Finally, in Chapter XXIV we shall see bold explorers, 
zealous missionaries, and eager merchants going out from Europe, 
sailing down I he African coast, around the Capo of Go<kI Hope, 
and on to India and the Far East, while others sail westward to 
discover, colonize, and Christianize America. 

Thus European civilization was enriched and expanded. 
Europe's expansion made it possible for all the lands and all the 
peoples of the entire globe to take their pari not only in world 
trade and world politics, hut also in the building of the modem 
Civilization of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE CRUSADES 

Christiana against Moslems iv the Hoiy Land 

The Seljuk Turks, rhe break-up of the Arab Empire (page 
294) laid it open to invasion. In (be Jith century it was in¬ 
vaded by the Seljuk 1 urks, fierce Turanian nomads from Tur¬ 
kestan, They overran a large part of the Moslem East, but 

ended by adopting Islam, Then they 
attacked the Christians, They cruelly 
mistreated Christian pilgrims in Pales¬ 
tine ; they interfered wilh Christian 
merchants; they defeated the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperors armies in Asia Minor; 
they set up n capital at Nicma and 
threatened Constantinople, 

A Cry from the Ea$t* In distress the 
Emperor Alexius I # at Constantinople, 
appealed to the Pope, Urban II S for help, 
Th© Emperor expressed his regret that 
there had been unpleasantness in the 
past between the Greek and Latin 
churcheSj and urged the Pope, as the 
chief of all Christians,, to send soldier* 
A CHtrsADEa ^™ the Empire and Christianity in 

the East, 

The Temper of the West, In the Weal there was keen sympathy 
for the plight of ihe Eastern Christians and sharp indignation at 
the stories told by returning pilgrims of their sufferings at the 
bands of the Moslems in the Holy Land. Beside*, western Europe 
at this time was full of religious zeal, stimulated by the Ciuny 
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monks and the reforming popes* Only a leader was needed to 
sound the call. 

The Call of the Pope, Pope Urban II at a great church council 
at Clermont, France, in 1095, declared that it was scandalous for 
Christians to fight one 
another, instead of 
turning their united 
arms against the infi¬ 
del. Me called upon 
them to wage a holy 
war against the Mos¬ 
lems, to rescue the 
Holy Land and i he 
Holy City* Eagerly 
the multitude shouted 
“Deu* vult!” ("God 
wills it!"), and they 
prepared to go. Men 
rushed forward to get 
the Pope's blessing and 
the badge of a Crusader 
■— a croks of red cloth 
to wear on the breast 
or shoulder. On the 
Moslem banners was a 
crescent. The Cru¬ 
sades, the long wars of 
the Cross against the 
Crescent, began. 

The First Crusade* 

Peter the Hermit, Wal¬ 
ter the Penniless, and 
other enthusiasts led 
about 10,000 too hast¬ 
ily through Hungary and Byzantium into Asia Minor, where they 
were easily cut to pieces by the Turks. The main army* 26,000 
or 30,000 strong, under French nobletrien, brothers cf the French 


Tn e Church or the Molt SfsrtrhttiKa ,\T 
J i: IIC SALEM 

A church was buik in ibo 4th century jun- on the 
vuppoaed site of Jv*u* T burinJ nnd zonaneetioa. 
The building shown above* which a till Elands* woe 
erected by Cruasadm in the J2lh century on the toun- 
dilbns^ die older church. 
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king, and others, moved more slowly bu< m om effectively. Thcv 
arrived at Constantinople, received supplies from Emperor Alexius, 
then fought their way cast across Asia Minor, made alliance with 
the Christian Armenians, took Antioch, and finally, in July 10*39, 
captured Jerusalem, They celebrated their triumph inside the 
Church of ihc Holy Sepulcher by fervent prayers and outside by 
riding their horses through t he blood of slaughtered Moslems. 

The “Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem" was set up, with the 
Holy City :is its capital. Godfrey of Bouillon was made king, 
liia tide " Defender of the Holy Sepulcher/* The main object 
seemed attained the Cross had displaced the Crescent in the 
holy places. And. indeed, for almost a century Jerusalem no 
inained in Christian hands; but strife continued. 

I he wars between Cross ami Crescent cnnEimicd, intenniltentlyi 
at many (joints of contaci ; and there was strife among ihc Chris¬ 
tians themselves, imperially between those of the West and those 
of the East. The same i bing was Hue among the Moslems — they 
were one in creed, but in nothing else. They differed in national¬ 
ity ; politically they were broken up; they were led hither and 
thither by ambitious rival captains. This sort of thing weakened 
both sides, Christians and Moslems. 

The Second Crusade* Nearly fifty years passed, then news 
came that ihe Moslems were winning back the Holy Land. Ber¬ 
nard of Clairvaux called for a second great Crusade. Holy Roman 
Emperor Conrad III and King Iis VII of France answered with 
their bands of knights, German and French ; but they did not 
march eastward together for fear their men would fight each other. 
Meeting them separately in Asia Minor, the Moslems defeated them 
easily, J his was In 1147 48. The Second Crusade was a fiasco. 

The Third Crusade. Forty years later (1187) the Moslems 
actually recaptured Jerusalem, and nearly all the cities around it. 
C hristian Europe was stirred from end to end, and eastward on a 
third great Crusade went Emperor Frederick Rarharossn, King 
Philip Anpistus or France, and Richard I, “ Lion-Heart,” king of 
England, 

Frederick, going overland with his army through Asia Minor, was 
drowmed eroding a river — his army was scattered. Philip and 
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Richard went together by sea, but quarreled, and Philip soon 
returned home. Hie hard remained, fought the Moslem a gallant ly, 
ably, arid with some success. He failed to regain Jerusalem, but 
in 1192 he made a treaty by which the Christians were to hold a 
narrow strip of sea- 
coast bordering Pales¬ 
tine, and to have ac¬ 
cess to Jerusalem, 

Richard and Sak- 
din H The fame of the 
Third Crusade rests 
Jess upon what was 
done than upon the 
drama tie figures of the 
two chief leaders, 

Richard and Suladin. 

Sakdin, an Armenian 
Kurd, educated ai 
Damascus, a devout 
Moslem, a cultured 
gentleman, an able 
statesman, and a brave 
w’arrior, hud united 
more of the Moslems 
than usually followed 
under one banner. It 
was he who had captured Jerusalem in IIK7, and it was he who 
successfully defended it against Richard “ Lion-Heart /' 

Matty zealous Christians in Europe were disappointed in 
Richard's doings — they thought he was not savage enough 
towards Sakdin, and they thought he should have taken Jeru¬ 
salem; but he probably did pretty well, and ready accomplished 
more than he got credit for. 

Salad in died the next year (1193). And Richard, on his way 
buck towards England, was captured and imprisoned. He was 
finally ransomed, and reached home from the Crusade in 1194. 
Richard died in 1199. 


Salatus, a Moslem Waelhioil 
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Revolution is the Byzantwe Eufiele 

The Fourth Crusade. In 1201 a fourth army, a fourth Crusade, 
encouraged by Pope Innocent III, was looking anxiously towards 
Jerusalem, the citj* to be delivered from Moslem hands. A treaty 
was made with Venice, rich merchant queen of the Adriatic, 
whereby her ships we re to transport the Christian soldiers to 
Palestine. Rut the large sum of money that Venice was to be 
paid was hart! to raise — only part of it was in hand. Then the 
merchants of Venice thought of a plan, 

The Merchants of Venice. The merchants of Venice were 
doing a good business with the Modems uf the East, hence they 
were noi enthusiastic as any time about carrying the Crusaders to 
Palestine — war there would hurt Venetian trade. The chief 
rivals of Venice in this trade were the merchants of Constantinople 
and other cities of the Byzantine Empire. The merchants of 
Venice were more anxious In hurt Constantinople than they were to 
deliver Jerusalem. They said that the Greeks of Constantmoplt 
were not very good Christiana anyhow—I hey had never been 
cordial towards the Pope they wen* little better than heretics! 
To this the Crusaders l>egan to listen. The Crusaders were also 
reminded that the Greeks had not cooperated as fully as had been 
expected in the earlier Crusades, 

Jerusalem Abandoned. Then came ncw F s from Constantinople 
— the rightful Emperor had been deposed, and the usurper, 
Alexius III, wag squandering the public funds, and not fighting 
the Moslems 1 Constantinople was the victim of a revolution — 
Constantinople needed a deliverer. Not only news came— there 
was an invitation : the won of the rightful Emperor was appealing 
to Venice and the Crusaders, assuring them that* If he were made 
emperor, he and his people would become good Catholic Christians, 
This was the final touch, Venice's plan carried. 

Constantinople Sacked. In 1203, the soldiers of the Fourth 
Crusade, under Venetian auspices and on Venetian ships, went, 
not to deliver Jerusalem, but to capture Constantinople. And, 
after hitter fighting, they did iU They deposed Alexius III, and 
restored the former emperor. 
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But at the first opportunity the citizen?, or some of them, rose 
Vi revolt, killed the emperor who had been forced upon them by the 
Crmadens, and proclaimed it new emperor. Constantinople had 
another revolution. Then, after another fierce siege, the Venetians 
and the Crusaders took the city again* sacked it, did much burn¬ 
ing, committed appalling cruelties, and divided the spoils. The 
Pope, horrified and very angry, protested, but in vain. Venice, 
for her share, took the commercial part of the city, the island of 
Crete, trading posts in Asia Minor, and other valuable territories. 
A Venetian became Patriarch of Constantinople, and Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders, one of I lie Crusader*, was made Emperor. 
The Greek Empire was made “ Latin,” religiously and politically. 

The Latin Empire of the East. This so-called “ Latin Empire/" 
established on the wreck of the Byzantine Empire by the Founh 
Crusade in 12(14, lasted until 1261, In that year a descendant of 
Alexius III, aided by Genoa, Venice's great Italian rival, captured 
Constantinople, put an end to the Latin Empire, and reestablished 
the Byzantine Empire. 

Results of These Revolutions. The revolutions in the Byzantine 
Empire — that of 1204, by which the Latins took control, anti that 
of 1261, by which Greek rule was resinned — had import ant 
results. They not only revealed, they also intensified, the old 
rivalry, even the hatred, between Western and Eastern Christians. 
They debased and discredited the Crusades. What had Parted 
m a pious movement of high purpose to deliver a holy city had 
degenerated Into a savage scheme of low r purpose to rob a rich city. 
And they gravely weakened the Byzantine Empire, in the face of 
advancing Islam. Of course, they made it impossible for East and 
West, thereafter, to cooperate cordially or effectively against the 
Moslems, 

But these revolutions, which were so costly to Constantinople, 
did contribute enormously to the commercial wealth and power 
of Venice and Genoa. 

The Mongol. Whirlwind 

With the Moslems holding Jerusalem and with the Christians 
fighting one another for (he possession of Const*titinople, every- 
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thing was ready for an effective rally of Moslem# against Chris¬ 
tians— of Crescent against Cross. Bui another force had to 
be reckoned with. Another terror came out of the Bast, out of 
Asia* 

The Mongols. The Mongols were hacked up by the Tatars 
(Tartars), and both were akin to the Huns, [Magyars, and Seljuk 
Turks. They were hard riders, hard fighters, and were very 
numerous In 1206 a Mongol horde, a fierce, hungry swarm, 
started on the warpath. Their Khan or chieftain was Jenghiz. 

We know him as Jenghiz Khan. 
He quickly subdued eastern 
Turkestan and northern China. 
Then he galloped westward and 
fell upon Persia* He bad I urned 
eastward again and was invad¬ 
ing China when death overtook 
him. 

Jenghiz Khan. Jengh i z Kb a n 

as a warrior was as savage as 
Attila the Hun ; as a ruler and 
organizer he was greater; his 
conquests worn wider and richer. 
Under his immediate successors 
the Mongol whirlwind swept 
further and farther. I n t he TV r 
| East, China and Korea and 

cmttdwn rb* Burma were conquered and 
Jevgiiiz Kuan . . . ' , 

ruled, and attacks were made 

on Japan and Java. In the Middle East and the Near East, 
Mongol warriors subjugated Persia, defeated and killed the Caliph 
of Bagdad, and destroyed the Abbasid Caliphate (L258); con¬ 
quered Mesopotamia and Armenia, and in Sma captured Aleppo* 
Damascus, and Antioch. They were pushing on towards Jerusa¬ 
lem when a force of Egyptian Moslems checked them near Acre 
(1260). 

In the meantime, other Mongols were cutting through southern 
Russia into central Europe. They seized Moscow and Kiev, 
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overran Bulgaria and Poland, and in l211 overwhelmed the 
Magyars in 11 ungary and the Germane in Silesia. At it s greatest 
extent the .Mongol Empire extended from the Vistula and the 
Lower Danube to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Persian Gulf, the Himalaya Mountains, and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Effect on the Crusades, The immediate effect of the Mongol 
onset was to slacken, if no! *o slop, the struggle between Islam and 
Christianity, Both Christians and Moslems had to fight for life 
against [lie Mongols, 

Assimilation of the Mongols. But soon the Mongol Empire 
broke up and the Mongols adopted the religions and habits of the 
peoples they had conquered. In the Far East they became 
Buddhist in religion, and mingled with the Chinese. Kubhii 
Khan (1259-129-t i was a real Chinese Emperor, and his dynasty 
continued to rule in China until 1368. In the Middle East and 
Near East the Mongols embraced Islam. In Europe they were 
pushed out of Poland and Hungary, or absorbed by the native 
Christian population, and were confined to the plains north of the 
Black Sea. In that region they were known as the " Golden 
Horde, ” and khans of the Golden Horde for two centuries dom¬ 
inated Russia. Eventually these Mongols became Orthodox 
Christian in religion and Russian in language. 

Tamerlane, In the latter part of the 14tb century there 
was a brief revival of Mongol energy and conquest under Tamer¬ 
lane. He subdued west-central Asia, conquered Persia and 
Mesopotamia and, in 1398, invaded India, winning a great victory 
near Delhi. Tamerlane died in I405 f and his empire soon dis¬ 
solved ; but many of his victorious Mongols remained in India, 
where they were called Moguls. The Mogul Empire which they 
established there endured, at least in name, until 1857. 

Effects on Islam. The Mongols wrought vast destruction and 
change on the Moslem world. For one thing, the political and 
military power of ihe Seljuks was broken, and every Moslem tribe 
— Arab, Persian, Kurd, Turk, and Mongol — warred with its 
neighbors. Out of the resulting confusion another tribe of Turks 
gradually rose to a commanding posit Lou. 
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The Ottoman Turks 

Othmaxi anti the Ottomans. One Turkish tribe in Asia Minor 
managed to escape the Mongol whirlwind, and in the year 1299 its 
chieftain Qthnian (or Osman) declared himself prince of the Turks, 
Qt hman and his successors were valiant warriors and able states¬ 
men. By 1350 they had undone the work of the Crusaders, and, 
like the Seljuks three centuries earlier, they had wrested all Asia 
Minor from the Byzantine Empire. From Othman they were 
known as Ottoman Turks, and the Ottoman Emir i prince) assumed 
the title of Sultan. 

Weakness of Byzantium. As the territory of the Moslem 
On oman Empire expanded, that of the Christian By mu tine 
Empire contracted. Limited to Constantinople, a part of Thrace* 
amt a narrow a (rip of se&coast along the _Egean f the Byzantine 
emperors were crippled by grave domestic problems : short of 
soldiem and money* they were weakened by recurring revolutions. 

The Turks in Europe, In 1356 (he Ottoman Turks crossed the 
Straits (Dardanelles) in force. The next year they captured 
Adrianople and made it their capital. Going from victory to 
victory, in 1402 they besieged Constantinople. There they failed 
for the time, hut very shortly they dominated the whole Balkan 
Peninsula except Constantinople and a few other posts. 

In desperation the Byzantine emperors sought aid again of 
western Europe. In alarm the popes preached new Crusades h 
begging all Christians to go to the assistance of the Greeks. Romo 
Catholic princes did lead armies against the Turks. The kings *if 
Hungary ami Poland repeatedly* though vainly, tried to stem the 
tide of Moslem conquest. And the Venetians* now that their own 
commercial interests were at stake, turned Crusaders and fought 
manfully against the Turks. But still the Turks advanced. 

The Council of Florence. As a last resort, the Byzantine 
Emperor* with n group of CTreek bishops, attended a gene hlI church 
co-unci 1 at Florence in 1439 and signed a solemn compact acknowl¬ 
edging Papal supremacy and uniting the Catholic and Orthodox 
churches. But neither this Emperor nor his successor could per¬ 
suade the mass of his subjects to endorse the union. Obliged to 
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choose between the safety of the Empire Mid the indcpendenee of 
their church, the Greeks sacrificed their political freedom to hut red 
of the West and hatred of Rome. 

Nevertheless, the Pope persisted in his efforts to relieve th^ 
Rysantine Empire. He proclaimed a Crusade; and a Christian 
army under command of ll Pupal legate and the king of Hungary set 
out against the Turks in 1443. It won Rome victories at first 
and got as far as Bulgaria, hut in 1444 it met disaster in ttic battle 
of Varna, 

Constantinople, and with it the Christian Roman Empire of the 
East, was nearing its death-throes. 

Fall of Constantinople. In 1453, after elaborate preparations, 
Mohammed IE rhe ablest, of the Ottoman Sultans, with an army 
of 150,000 men, laid siege to Constantinople. Defending the city 
was an army of not more than 8000. What the Christiana lacked 
in numbers they made up in bravery and grim determination* For 
almost two months they held the Moslem host nt bay. When 
finally the Turks poured in, the gallant band of defenders fought 
on until they were all killed. In their midst, fighting to the very 
end, perished Constantine XI, the last of the CiEsars and the last 
of the Greco-Roman Em per on?. 

From Cross to Crescent. The transfer of Constantinople from 
Constantine XI to Mohammed II marked the end of the Byzantine 
Empire and of the political independence of the Greek nation. 
It meant that the Christian capital and bulwark of the East was 
t henceforth to be \ he capital and pride of Islam. All Christendom 
was depressed, just ns nil Ottoman Turks and all Moslems were 
elated. Constantinople had been viewed by Christians and 
Moslems alike as being one of the greater and strongest cil ies in the 
whole world, and as embodying most perfectly the traditions of 
ancient Roman rule anti ancient Greek culture. Holding it gave 
prestige. As Christians had held it from the time of ihe first 
Constantine, in the 4th century, to the days of the last Con- 
Rtantine p In the 15th century, so the Moslems were determined 
to hold it ever after And now, In the 20th century, they still 
possess it. To diem it is still the city. They have recently 
{thonged the name to Istanbul. 
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Suleiman the Magnificent, if or almost a century after the 
death of Mohammed II — from 1481 to 1571 — the Ottoman 
Empire continued to expand. In the time of Sultan Suleiman 1, 
1520'-1566, who was fittingly termed “ the Magnificent/' it com- 



The Mosqur or Mqhamhep TI at Cos k-taxtsnoflc 
On [has hj ti- formerly alflCH3 the Christian church of thr AlKistlei. in tho 

time of the EmiH?n>r Coiiirtaniim' and for wntllfiM tho hiarint plncc of the Christ iart 
mfora of ttbLi Gryoo-Rcminn lyimtinp Empire. Shortly ufttr tk comment 

runalantLiiQ|ije r the Sulian Mohammed II Hretn^'Ml the ehurdi and emplmyud a 
Chris tirm architect to met this mointtii - The- plan of I he md^air WM copied, ill 
certain rerpeets. from that q i Saint Sophia p-m< L 28*'«. 

prised about I he same territory as had court tinted the East Roman 
Empire in the days of Justinian and Hen tel ins. Eager to reach 
out farther, Suleiman, with the main forces of the Moslem world 
behind him. turned anew against Christendom* 
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In 1521 he captured Belgrade and crossed the Danube, In 
1526 he defeated the king of Hungary and occupied Budapest, 
Pushing on against Austria, he laid siege to Vienna in 1529, 
Though hfi failed to tithe Vienna, hr* won important cron cessions. 

Suleiman controlled the Black Sea. His warships and pirate- 
ships wrought havoc in the Mediterranean, successfully com bating 
Venice and Genoa. Under him the Ottoman Empire reached its 
greatest glory and prestige. 

Conquered Christians + And, of course, the expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire mean! the expansion of Islam* The venerable 
and historic Christian cathedral of Saint Sophia in Constantinople 
was transformed into a Moslem mosque, and wherever the Turks 
wont they appropriated the chief Christian churches and converted 
them into mosques. They taxed Christians more than Moslems, 
and debarred them from most public offices. Neither were Chris¬ 
tiana allowed to bear arms or serve in the Ottoman army, but each 
year a certain number of Christian boys were seized, brought up 
as Modems, and trained as a special army, the so-called army of 
the Janissaries. They proved an effective auxiliary to the main 
Turkish army. 

Some Christians, especially among ihe Albanians, became 
Moslems, but the majority of the conquered peoples in south- 
eastern Europe clung to Christianity. The Hungarians and 
northern Yugoslavs remained Catholic; the Greeks, Bulgarian.?, 
and mml of the soul hem Yugoslavs remained Orthodox. As ft 
matter of fact, the Ottoman Turks were not very intolerant; (hey 
did not force conversion to Islam. Besides, beginning in the 
reign of Suleiman, Ottoman Sultans entered into treaties with 
Christian states, granting access to the Holy Land, trade in the 
Near East, and the right for citizens of ihose stales to live under 
their own la wk and to maintain their own law-courts while re¬ 
siding in the Ottoman Empire. 

Granada and Lefantq 

The Crusading Spirit. By the latter part of t he 15th century the 
Crusading spirit w r as dying among the Christians of most countries 
of Europe, but it was still anient, among the Spaniards and the 
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Portuguese. The Moslem Moors in Spain served as a constant and 
effective challenge to the Crusading spirit of Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese. Moreover, by the 15th century, religious zeal was being 
reenforced by a growing national spirit in Pormgal and Spain. 

Successive Successes. For 400 years, from \\w latter part of 
the ilth century to the latter part of the loth, the Cross, in the 



Moslem Architect!-he 

Part of the patscc of tlifc Al tout> bra Jit Ornnjidii p Spahu 


Spanish Peninsula, waged a long Crusade against the Crescent 
— not all the time T but much of the time ; and, in contrast with 
the Christian Crusades of the East, these of the West, in the Span¬ 
ish Peninsula, were more and more successful. By 1250, or there¬ 
abouts, the kingdom of Portugal had readied its present limits; 
most of Spain was gathered under the kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragon ; and the Moslems were reduced to Granada and a narrow 
strip of coast reaching around from Granada to Cadiz. 
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Conquest of Granada. In 1469 the marriage of Isabella oi 
Castile with Ferdinand uf Aragon paved the way for the political 
union of Castile and Aragon p the creation of the national kingdom 
of Spun* and the completion of the long Crusade against the Mourn. 
After eleven years of war against the Crescent, Ferdinand and 

Ianl>eliu in 1492 received the 
surrender of Granada and thus 
ended Moslem rule in western 
Europe. 

The Moorish leader who fled 
from Granada in 1492 went to 
Africa and established himself 
in Morocco ; but thither he was 
followed, with continued suc^ 
cess, by the victorious armies 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Religious Intolerance, For 
a long time the Spaniards had 
shown rema rkable totemtion 
towards the conquered Mos¬ 
lems, but by the loth and Iftth 
centuries their Crusading zeal 
grew intolerant* In 1492 the 
Jews were expelled from .Spain, 
and ten yeans later all Moslems 
who had not professed Christi¬ 
anity were banished. About 
the same time Ferdinand and 
Isabella established the Span¬ 
ish Inquisition j and in 1610 
Intolerance reached its climax in Spain with the expulsion of the 
MoriscoeSp Moors who had professed Christiamty p though retain¬ 
ing the Arab language and much of Arab culture. 

Victory at Lepanto, The Crusading fervor of the Spaniards had 
Other effects, more fortunate for Christianity and for the world at 
large. For example p it inspired Spain to take an honorable and 
important share in the task of curbing the Turks in the East* 
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Shortly after the death of Suleiman the Magnificent (1566)] 
Pope Pius Y came forward as the preacher and organiser of a new 
Crusade. Me formed a bl Holy League h> with Spain and Venice 
and called for volunteers throughout Christendom. The resulting 
naval expedition, under the command of John of Austria, a brother 
of the king of Spain, met the great Ottoman fleet in she Gulf of 
LepantOp off the coast of Greece, in 1573, and inflicted upon it a 
crushing defeat. The sea-power of the Turks never recovered 
from Lcpanto — it ended their aggressive warfare in the Med¬ 
iterranean. 

The La$t Crusade. The Crusade that culminated at Lepanto 
did not directly halt ihe land advance of the Turks, It did weaken 
the Ottoman Empire, and for a century after Lepanto the Sultans 
had to resL Later the Sultan Mohammed IV renewed the war 
against Christendom, In 1669 he captured Crete from the 
Venetians, and in 1633 lie laid siege to Vienna, lie might have 
taken Vienna* had not the valiant king of Poland, John Sobiesld, 
brought timely aid tep the Iheleaguemi Austrians. 

Then it was that the last Crusade was launched against Islam. 
The Pope, Venice, Poland, Austria, Russia, and France joined 
together in furnishing men and money. For sixteen years they 
waged war against the Turks with increasing success. The war 
ended in 169$, the Ottomans surrendering Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania to Austria, all knds north of the Dniester River to 
Poland, and trading ports on the Adriatic to Venice. 

The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire was beginning. 
Christian states were reappearing in southeastern Europe, as 
they had already reappeared in southwestern Europe, The 
Crusades were past. 

Results of the Crusades 

Failure in the East. The Crusades failed to achieve their 
original chief purpose. They did not permanently restore the 
Holy Land to Christianity or crush Islam. 

In a sense, they were worse than a failure. They aroused ihe 
Moslems to a counter-attack, which carried Islam in triumph 
through Asia Minor and into southeastern Eurone. with ihe resub 
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that I akin was more extc nded at the close of the Crusades than at 
the outset. 

Success in the West- Over against the major failure of the 
Crusades in the East, must be set the minor success ot the Crusades 
In the Weal. The 1 Spanish Peninsula was regained for Christianity, 
and Islam was banished from southwestern Europe, 

Christian Civilization Preserved. It i-s our opinion, moreover, 
that the Crusades, though they failed of their original purpose, did 
save most of Europe from Moslem conquest, and thereby aided in 
preserving valuable elements in modern civilization. For, what¬ 
ever one may think of the relative culture and behavior of individ¬ 
ual Christiana and individual Modems, there can be little doubt 
that, in general, Christian peoples have been more progressive 
than Moslem peoples. 

Other Effects, The Crusades strengthened the Papacy, The 
chief territorial gains were in the West, the region in which the 
Papacy wag recognized. The Popes* as preachers of the Crusades* 
increased, at least temporarily, their moral and spiritual influence 
and their unifying authority. 

The Crusades caused Europeans to rediscover Asia. In other 
words, travel ord knowledge of geography were promoted. 

Commerce was increased. The more active intercourse between 
Europe and Asia enlarged the demand in the Wes l for the luxuries 
which the East alone could supply. In the transportation and 
distribution of goods, as well as in the transportation of Crusaders 
and pilgrims, Italian city-states grew rich and powerful. The 
greatness of Venice, in particular, resulted largely from the 
Crusades, 

Culture was enriched. New plants, new fruits, new manu¬ 
factures, new colors, and new fashions in dress ; sugar and spices; 
lemons, apricots* and melons ; cotton, muslin* and damask ; lilac 
and purple* and the use of glass mirrors, all moved westward 
during the Crusades, Language grew. To this day there are, 
in the vocabulary of every European tongue* numerous Arabic 
words that are lasting memorials to the Crusades. Within the 
same period came a new interest in Greek* and in Aristotle e*p<^ 
dally. Moreover, Arabic numerals, algebra, the mariner's com- 
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pass, gunpowder, and cotton paper were introduced and utilised 
in western Europe during the period of the Crusades, and partly* 
aL least, because of them. 

ftoftlly, the Crusades contributed in western Europe to the 
breakdown of feudalism, the growth of the middle class, the 
a-lrcngt honing of national monarchies, and the rise of autocracy. 
These matters we shall study in more detail in a subsequent 
chapter 

STUDY HELPS 

1- Identify each of the following: " Lion-Heart/* "Latin Em- 
pire,' p J * Golden Horde/' J ' the Magm6cent/ J iL Holy League.' 1 

2- Make a lint of the Crusades, settling down the object and the 
date of each* 

3, Locate on the map (Number 14) the euuntrt*^ from which the 
Crusaders started and the lands to which they went. 

4* Write the name* of famous leaders in the Crusades. 

5, Licit (a) causes of the Crusades; (h) good results; {c) bad 
results, 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What were the Crusades? What was their main object? 

2, What was the effect of the Crusades on the Papacy? On 
feudalism? On Venice and Genoa? On nationalism? On Asia? 

3, Which, of all the Crusade*, accomplished moat? 

4. In what part of Europe were the Crusades most successful, at 
last? 

5. What famous city was captured twice between 1050 arid 1200? 

0, Which one was captured twice between 1200 and 1500? 

7. Of these four captures, which one, in your Judgment, was 
most Important historically ? Give reasons for your opinion. 

S. What kings went on Crusades? What emperors? 

9v What famous conqueror h compared with Attibi tire Hun? 

SO, Who was Kuhlai Khan ? 

IL What interesting change of name took place in India after 
14057 

12, Under whom did the Ottoman Empire reach its zenith? 
When? 

13, In what way were the Crusades of value to modern civilization'' 

14, How r did they affect the culture of Europe? 

15, Can you see how they led to travel r trade, or geographical 
discovery? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE REVIVAL OF ANCIENT LEARNING 

New Interest in Old Classics 

New Interest, Not New Subjects. Never at any time did Euro¬ 
peans of rbc Middle Age, or even of the Dark Age, lose touch with 
or forget entire]}' the classical civilization of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The ancient languages continued to lie used in church 
services — Latin in the West, and Greek in the East. Ancient 
architecture continued to serve as a model for Romanesque church 
buildings Many a word in writing and many an arch in stone 
continued to stand 2 is constant reminders of H the glory tliat was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome/* 

Nevertheless, in the centuries from (he I4th to the 17th, the 
classical Greco-Roman civilisation was rediscovered in a new and 
fruitful way; Up to this time European Christians had kept 
th? classical languages, literature, and art in a subordinate place — 
had used them merely as means to more import hue ends, in wor¬ 
ship, in church-building, and in the study of theology and philoso¬ 
phy, Now they began to read Latin nod Greek for themselves; 
Ehat is, because they found Latin anti Greek instructive and de- 
lighlfuL And because they discovered something new and charm¬ 
ing in Greek and Latin writings, they took new interest in them, 
recognizing in them unsuspected and long neglected values. 

The Classical Revival The awakening of this new interest in 
the old classics is what is meant by the “ Classical Revival/ 1 or, as 
it is sometimes called, the 11 Renaissance " It was basically the 
sympathetic anti enthusiastic study of ihe masterpieces of ancient 
Latin and Greek literature — the 81 classics/ 31 ft became the 
fashion — almost a fad. And this led to an appreciation, indeed 
a veneration, of all forms of ancient excellence. In short, the 

aso 
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Classical Revival exoandcd into lhe widespread tii^e of ancient 
models in speech and art, and represented in literature, architec¬ 
ture* sculpture, and painting, a reaction against medieval culm re. 

Great Pioneers. The first great pioneer in the Classical Revival 
was an I Lillian, Francesco Fetrurca (1304-1374), who spent his 

boyhood in Tuscany and his 
young manhood in Papal service 
at Avignon. Petrarch, we call 
him. Petrarch preached t he re¬ 
vival and imdalion of the clas¬ 
sics. He came to be known 
in western Europe sls ” the 
scholar,” The Pope supplied 
him with funds. Kings vied 
with one another in heaping 
benefit upon him. The Vene¬ 
tian Senate gave him the free¬ 
dom of their city. Both the 
University of Paris and the city 
of Rome crowned him with 
laureL 

Thus patrons supported the 
pioneer. Another pioneer in 
the 14th century was Boccac¬ 
cio, another Italian. (See page 
352.) And during the nest 
century' most scholars in west¬ 
ern Europe, first jn Italy and 
later in other countries, followed in the footsteps of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. 

Scholars from the East. About the year 1-100, due to Moslem 
Turkish pressure upon the Byzantine Empire, Greek scholars and 
teachers in considerable numbers left Constantinople and Greece, 
crossed the Adriatic, and settled in Italy. One of them, Gbrys- 
oloras (kri& f 0“l0 H rda), bad a famous school in Florence, and gave 
lecture's on Homer to crowds of students. Dusty attics became 
interesting. Castles and monasteries were ransacked for old 
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manuscript a, and many long-lost nr long-forgot ten writings were 
rediscovered. Among Item were some books br Tacitua, Cicero, 
Qu int i I la n* and Lucret ius. 

Classical study became not only the profession of scholars but 
also the fad of princes, and many a wealthy gentleman patronized 
and subsidized the ** new learning A 1 

Attitude of the Clergy. At first the study of the classics aroused 
misgivings and even opposition on the part of ardent clergymen, 
who feared that the pagan dements in the classics might have a 
dangerous influence upon Christianity. But gradually the L ' new 
learning ” came to be tolerated, then encouraged p and finally 
patronized by the clergy. Pope Nicholas V was an outstanding 
classical scholar and a liberal patron of others. He hired hundreds 
of persons to copy old manuscripts. He awarded a prize for a 
metrical translation of Homer, and he collected in his palace, the 
Vatican, a large classical library. 

Many of his successors were like-minded. Indeed* the 11 new 
learning " reached a splendid climax at the opening of the IGth cen¬ 
tury under the patronage of Pope Leo N. He was a son of the 
celebrated Lorenzo de p Medici, wealthy and cultured leader of 
Florence, {Sec page 338.) Leo X was at once the patron and the 
exemplar of the “ new learning,™ 

Italy the School or Europe 

Just as Athens in the days of Pericles waa the 11 School of Hellas,” 
so Italy in the Hath century was the “ School of Europe. M It was 
in Italy that the revival of interest in old classics took place. It 
was there that Petrarch, Boccaccio, and other pioneers, as well 
as many early patrons, lived. It was to Italy that numerous 
Greek scholars and teachers came when the Turks were pressing 
Constantinople, It was In Italy that many of the gnat master¬ 
pieces of literature, architecture, and art that distinguish dvis age 
were produced. It was from Italy that teachers of the 11 new 
loaming ” and the ** new r art JT went out to other countries of 
western Europe. And it was to Italy that students and scholars 
came from various countries of the West to drink of the plenteous 
fountains. 
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Here and There, The seal for classical studies reached its 
highest pitch in Italy in the first half of ihe 15th cenlury, find 
already it was comnumicnied to other countries. In France the 
u new learning " received encouragement from the kings, particu¬ 
larly Francis I (1515-1547), who repeatedly intervened in the 
politics and wary of Italy and took hack home with him scholars 
and artists and ancient masterpieces- In England it was cham¬ 
pioned, during the reigns of Homy VII and Henry VIII* by the 
universities and by numerous clergymen and public officials, 

including the distinguished 
lawyer, Sir Thomas More, 
More's chief literary work, 
the famous u Utopia/' was 
based on Plato's £i Repub¬ 
lic/ 1 

At about the same time 
the “new learning*' was 
taken up and diligently 
pursued in Germany, Spain, 
Scandinavia, and Poland, 
Erasmus, The foremost 
classical scholar at the be¬ 
ginning of the 10th conltuy 
was Erasmus (1469-1330), 
He was a native of Rotter¬ 
dam in Holland, but during 
a long and studious life he 
traveled a good deal and 
lived at times in Germany, 
in France, in England, in 
Italy, and in Switzerland. He was trained in theology and became 
a priest, but it was as a lover of ihc classics and as a prolific writer 
that, he won his title to fame. 

Erasmus did not take himself as seriously os Petmrch took him- 
self, but to an even greater degree than Petrarch he was an out¬ 
standing international figure. He corresponded with every im¬ 
portant writer of his generation, and he was on terms of personal 
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friendship with Pope Leo X, with Emperor Charles V , with Francis 
I of France, and with Henry VIII of England, He prepared and 
published a scholarly Greek edition of the New Testament; and 
in his own writings-—his “ Praise of Folly," his u Adages/ 1 and 
his “ Colloquies " — which sparkled with quip and jest, he made 
fun of superstitions and prejudices, assailed ignorance, and lauded 
the classics and the life of cl apical scholarship. 

From Center to Circumference, In the 15th and 10th centuries 
Italy was the center of cult tire in western Europe* Many splendid 
courts and rich cities contended for the glory of becoming patrons 
of the dowering arts. Dictionaries and grammar were compiled ; 
the study of ancient authors was made easier by translations and 
commentaries, and a classical i^itin style became the proper 
mark of an educated man. New seminaries of education were 
established, first in Italy, and afterwards in Other countries of 
Europe, In this dissemination of the “ new learning/' Germany, 
because of her neighboring location and vital contacts, became u 
close second to Italy. 

Results of the Classical Revival 

We may now summarize the results of the new study of the 
classics. 

Enriched Curriculum. It added the study and teaching of Latin 
and Greek to the curricula of schools, colleges, and universities. 
Front the I5th century to the present, Cmaar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Xenophon, and Homer have occupied an honored place in edu¬ 
cation, 

HumanisnL It produced " Humanism/* the sympathetic and 
devoted study of mankind, in contrast to the theological devotion 
of the Middle Age. This came through a conviction that the 
Greek and Latin classics are peculiarly human. The friends of the 
new culture were called ls Humanists/ 1 and iheir favorite subjects 
of study were termed the H humanities/* 

Reverence for Antiquity. It tended to glorify antiquity and to 
discount the culture of ihe Middle Age. In this sense, the new 
study of the ancient classics was reactionary, it Involved a turn¬ 
ing back of men's minds to earlier times. Consequently, it. was in 
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the distant past of Greece and Rome, ml her than in the recent 
past, that models for art and science, for society and government, 
fur diplomacy and war, for human conduct in generat, were sought. 
Kings of the 15th and 16th centuries derived their theories of 
autocracy not from the Middle Age but from antiquity, Maehia- 
velli (miik'kc-a-verie), who wrote a guidebook for princes, as¬ 
serted that princes are not bound in public affairs by the rules of 
ordinary morality. It became the fashion for parents to name 
their children, not after Bible characters and Christian saints, but 
after pagan celebrities — Cseasr, Cato, Virgil, .Eneas, Plutarch, 
Homer, Sul on, Pericles, Diana, Julia, Augusta, and Lucrctia. 

Weakening of Christianity. Its effects upon Christianity were 
curious and contradictory. On the one hand, it enriched the cul¬ 
ture of Christian peoples. And when, in the 16th century, rebel¬ 
lion arose in northern Europe against ehitreh authority, the fore¬ 
most Humanists remained loyal to the Church and Pope; and 
some of them, including Sir Thomas More, died for their religious 
convict ions. 

Oi] the other hand* the now study of the old duties had some 
effects that nn counter to traditional Christian morals and which 
weakened the Church, Huinanlsnij in its extreme form, was 
hostile to self-denial and s^elf-sacrifice.. Some churchmen* includ¬ 
ing some bishops and several Popes, became worldly. Many 
Humanists belittled iheology and assailed monasticism. They 
raised doubts in the minds of the people about certain beliefs and 
practices of iho Church. And a few Humanists actually grew 
skeptical about the truth and value of Christianity itself. 

Stimulus to Vernaculars* Indirectly Humanism gave a marked 
stimulus to the growth of vernacular literatures. Many arsons 
who were unable to write Larin in the difficult classical forms, and 
who were afrnid of being laughed at If they wrote it as then spoken, 
used Italian, French, English, German, or some other vernacular 

Scientific Study of History. It made the study of history' more 
critical and more scientific. History came to be esteemed more 
for its own essential values — less as a mere adjunct to theology* 
A more critical spirit, demanding accuracy, was developed : and 
many additional historical manuscripts were found. 
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Advance in Art* By directing sympathetic attention to classical 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, Humanism stimulated all 
kinds of art tremendously* 

LlTEHATcmE AND AltT 

It is in rise fields of art in literature, architecture, sculpture, 
and painting — that we find the most splendid and lasting effects 
of the classical revival Not only were ancient masterpieces 
rediscovered and imitated, but important new works were pro¬ 
duced These new works combined pagan and Christian elements, 
thus making an artistic link between ancient times and the Middle 
Age, and likewise between the Middle Age and modern time*. 

Vernacular Literature. Petrarch and his immediate successors 
wrote chiefly in Latin. There was a vast out put of Ditin writings, 
but it was not of permanent literary value. For a time, in the 
15th century, the classical revival seemed to halt vernacular writ¬ 
ing, but later, especially in the 1,6th and 17th centuries, important 
new works in the vernaculars, by Tasso, Cervantes, Camoins, 
llacine, Shakespeare, Milton, and others, were produced. So, we 
see, the classical revival reacted in many ways. When a light is 
kindled it shines in all directions. 

Italian ami (nrman Writers. Inasmuch as the revived study of 
the classics was pursued with keenest xeal in Italy and Germany, 
these countries did noi produce as great vernacular writers in the 
10th century as did other countries. Nevertheless, some fine 
things were produced. In Italian, MaehLavelU wrote his historical 
w'orks and his " Prince " - his guidebook for princes. In Italian, 
too, Ariosto wrote his " Orlando Furioso,” a poem which wm Jong 
very popular. In Italian, likewise, Tasso composed hb§ bulky 
epic, 41 Jerusalem Delivered/* 

In the same century, in Germany* Martin Luther made a great 
contribution to German literature by his translation of the Bible 

Spanish and Portuguese Writer#, About the same time, Spanish 
literature, m the Castilian dialect, was made rich by a galaxy of 
geniuses, Cervantes, one of the greatest authors of all Eimcs r in 
his Immortal " Don Quixote,” poked fun at medieval feudalism 
and decadent chivalry. Lope de Vega (Wp£ dfL vff'gft) composed 
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some 1800 dramas — he really founded lhe Spanish theater. 
Calderon wrote allegorical poems of high merit. 

Portuguese literature, too, at this time reached its zenith to 
the “Luslads” of Camoens. These constitute a patriotic epic 
dealing with Vasco da Gama’s wonderful voyages and exploits. 
The " Lusiuds ” remind us a good deal of Virgil's " ,Encid " — that 
great classic no doubt influenced Camoens. The Spanish writers 
named above also were familiar with classical models, but they 
too made their own tongue the heiress of their art. 

French 11 ritem. In the 16th century the sarcastic and clever 
Rabelais, more pagan than Christian, wrote “ Gargantua,” a series 
of daring fanciful tales, combining rare art with humor of a rather 
vulgar sort. In the I7rii century French literature- entered its 
“ golden age," being enriched by the masterpieces of Corneille, 
Racine, MolRre, Madame de SeviginS, and La Fontaine. Classical 
influences led to (his “ golden age," but all ihe great authors named 
wrote in French. 

Knglisk HV/iera. In England, Sir Thomas More's "Utopia" 
appeared in English in 1551 ; in 16(i7, Milton’s famous epic, 
" Paradise Lost." Bel ween those dates there was a continuous 
outpouring of great literature, in English. There were Crunmcr’s 
“ of Common Prayer " and the King James translation of ihe 
Bible ; Edmund Spenser’s graceful “ Faerie Queonc ” ; (he plays 
of Ben Jenson and Christopher Marlowe; the essays of Francis 
Bacon; and the dramas of the supreme Shakespeare. Most of 
these writers showed the influence of Ihe classics and of Humanism, 
cither in subject matter or in form. But they wrote in English. 

Renaissance Architecture. Under the influence of the classical 
revival, Christ inn architecture underwent a revolution and had a 
remarkable development. The plain line of the Greek temple or 
the elegant gentle curve of the Roman dome was substituted for 
the lofty, leaping Gothic. A rounded arch replaced the pointed. 
Flying buttresses were discarded. And ihe ancient Greek orders 
— Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian — were employed again. The 
resulting “ classical ” or “ renaissance " architecture was used for 
all manner of buildings, but reached perhaps its highest expression 
in the vast basilica of St. Peter, in Rome, erected in the Ifith cen- 
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tury under the personal direction of such great artists as Raphael 
and Michelangelo. 

In Italy and Other Countries. The revival of Greek and Roman 
architecture, like the revival of Greek and Latin literature, had its 
origin in Italy, and there it won most genera! acceptance ; but, like 
literary Humanism, it spread to other countries. In France the 
kings, especially Francis I, admired the classical style in building 


The Basilica of Saint Pctek at Komi; 

and soured great numbers of Italian architects. As a result, the 
classical style appeared in many public structures in France. A 
conspicuous example is the celebrated palace of the Louvre, now 
the home of one of the world's hugest art collections. 

After 1550, classical architecture entered Spain, receiving en¬ 
couragement from the king, Philip IL About the same time it 
appeared in the Netherlands and Germany. A little later it was 
seen in England. In 1010 a famous architect, Inigo Jones, designed 
and reared the classical banquet house in Whitehall, and in the 
second half of the same century Sir Christopher Wren, erecting the 
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majestic St. Paulas Cathedral in London, made the new archi¬ 
tecture popular in England, 

Renaissance Sculpture. Sculpture usually goes along with 
architecture, and change in one is attended with change in the 
other. As early as the 14lh century Humanism showed itself 
in Italian sculpture. In the I5th century a special interest 
in classical models was fostered by the Medici of Florence, who not 
only became enthusiastic collectors of ancient works of art, but 
also promoted I he scientific study of sculpture. The plastic art. 
of Italy in the 15th and I6lh centuries was strikingly akin to 
thai of Athens in the 5th and 4ih centuries before Climb 

Famous Sculptors, The first great apostle of the <[ new sculps 
ture " in the 15th century was Lorenzo Ghiberti (gtf-bSr'te), 
wdiose marvelous bronze doom on the baptistery in Florence were 
pronounced u worthy of being placed at the entrance of paradise.* 1 
Slightly younger than Ghiberti was Donatello, who, among otlret 
achievements, fashioned the lifelike statue of St, Mark in Venice. 
Della Robbia, famed for his classical purity and simplicity of style, 
founded a school of sculptors in glazed term-cotta. Michelangelo, 
sculptor, painter, and architect, did many things. His Jl David + * 
at Florence is a masterpiece of classical dignity. 

linjQod Itnhj. The extension of classical sculpt tire beyond 
Italy was even more rapid t han I he spread of classical architect ure. 
Italian sculptors were invited to En gland by Henry' VII and to 
France fay Francis 1. In Spain the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella 
was carved in classical style. Indeed, in the tflth century the 
" new sculpture hK was to be found everywhere in western Europe, 

Progress in Painting. Fainting underwent an even more 
significant change than sculpture. Prior to the !6th century most 
paintings were frescoes* pictured made directly on plaster walls, 
although a few were on wooden panels ; but in the lbth cen¬ 
tury easel painting, detached pictures on canvas, w ood* or other 
material, became common, and the use of oils was mastered. 
With these new methods the art of painting was perfected. 

In painting, progress at this time was not so much the result of 
imitating classical models as was the ease in sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture, for the reason that pointing, being one of the most perish- 
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able of the arts, bad preserved but few examples from ancient 
times. Accordingly, in the absence of classical pagan models, 
painting had to be more original ? and it remained more thoroughly 
Christian. And because the painters of this period were supreme 
geniuses! painting reached a higher degree of perfection than did 
any of the other Arts. 

Four Great Painters. In Italy t in the 16th century, flour¬ 
ished four of the world's greatest painters— Leonardo da Vinci 
(da vfn'ehe), Michelangelo, Raphael, and Titian (tlsh'dn). The 
latter two were mainly painters; the former two were equally 
great in architecture and sculpture. 

Lemartbda Vit\ri. Da Vinci : 1452 1510 1 , a Flore ntine by birth 
and training, was patronized in turn by the Sform family of Milan, 
by the Medici of FloreneOj and the royal house of France. He was 
a scientific painter, carefully studying the human body, the prob¬ 
lems of persp: stive, and mastering the values of liglu and shade 
and color. His M Mona Lisa/ 1 now in the Louvre at Paris, and his 
“Lusi Supper/' a fresco in Milan, are vy-11 known. As an engineer, 
Leonardo built a canal in northern Italy and constructed forti¬ 
fications around Milan. He was also a musician, a philosopher, 
and an ingenious craftsman, fond of toying with mechanical 
devices. One day when I he king of France visited Milan, he was 
met by a large mechanical lion that roared and then reared itself 
upon its haunches, displaying upon i[s breast the coat-of-art ns of 
France, It was the work of Leonardo, 

Leonardo also wrote extensively. He gathered about him a 
large group of disciples. And in his bust years, spent in France as 
a pensioner of Francis I, he encouraged painting in that country 
as he had done in Italy. He probably iinfluenced his age more than 
any other artist ; and in himself he typified his age. The ideal of 
the Renaissance wm the well-rounded, the "complete" man, 
interested in all branches of culture. 

Michdmffdo, Michelangelo (1475-1664), a Florentine like 
Leonardo, was (mother peerless artist in various fields. Ii might 
almost lx? and of him [list "jack of nil trades, he was master of 
sib He was a painter of the firs? rank, a matchless sculptor, a 
great architect, an eminent engineer, a charming poet, and n pro- 
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found student of anatomy and physiology. Dividing Ins time 
he tween Florence and Rome, he served the Medici family and a 
succession of art-loving Popes. It is impossible to give here any 
fair idea of his achievements. The tomb of Pope Julian II in 
Home and the famous statue of David in Florence are examples 
jf his sculpture. The 

basilica of St. Peter at 
Rome, which he prac¬ 
tically com pie tedj is 
his most enduring 
monument. The cell¬ 
ing frescoes in the Sis- 
tine chapel of the 
Va i lean arc famous 
marvels ; and his 
grand fresco of the 
Last Judgment, lq the 
same chapel, is prob¬ 
ably the most cele¬ 
brated painting in the 
world. 

Raphael, Sanlio 
Raphael (1483-1.5301 

died at the age of 
but surpassed even 
Michelangelo in har¬ 
monious beauty of 
painting. For sheer charm, the “divine" Raphael statute with¬ 
out a peer, He lived mainly at Rome, rich and favored p and was 
for a time architect of Si- Peter's basilica. He also did some 
work as a sculptor. But it is as the greatest of 16th century 
painters that he earned his fame. 

Titian. Tizirmo Vccelli (1477-1576), known as Titian, who 
hved to be 99, was the chief representative of the Venetian school 
of painting. Bright coloring distinguishes the pictures of this 
school. Titian was official painter for the city of Venice and was 
patronized by two kings, Emperor Charles V and Philip II of 
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Spain, He acquired wealth and fame, but was not a universal 
genius like Leonardo da Vinci or Michelangelo. His one and 
supreme gift was that of oil painting; and in the witchery of light 
and coloring his work has never been surpassed. 

Painting in Other Coimtrie$. From Italy as a center ihe “ new 
painting became the heritage of ail western Europe. Italian 
painters were taken to France by Francis I* mid French painters 
became tliEur pupils. Phdip II of Spain encouraged painting in his 
extensive dominions, and his successors employed such noted 
pointers as Rubens, Van Dyck, Velasquez, and Murillo. 

In Germany the best painting was exemplified by Albrecht 
Diirer, w'ho received Ins inspiration from Italian work. Dtirer was 
patronized by the Emperor Maximilian, was on friendly terma with 
all the great painters of his time, and painted the portrait of 
Erasmus. But it was as an engraver and woodcarvei-j rather than 
as a painter, that his reputation was earned. His greatest en¬ 
graving^ such as “ The Knight and Death ,J and b St, Jerome in 
His Study/' set a standard for all later engravers. 

Christian in Character. Pointing, throughout its * r golden age ft 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, was mainly Christian in subject 
matter and treatment. Bui it could hardly have reached the 
perfection it did without the Classical Revival and Humanism, It. 
was much the same with music. 

Renaissance Music, Music, so fair as western Europe is con¬ 
cerned, began its bi golden age rr in the 16th century. Ie was 
then that the crude musical instruments of the Middle Age began 
to take on modern forms and sweeter tones. The harsh rebeck 
became the violin, and the harpsichord foretold the modern piano. 
And ihere appeared a master-cornposer, Palestrina (1524-1594), 
who was organist and choir-master for the Pope, and is justly 
esteemed sia the father of modern church music. He directly 
influenced much of ihc Italian music of the 17th century and 
the splendid German productions of the 18th century. 

Natural Science. Ihc Humanists of the 15th and 10th ern- 
turies generally ignored natural science, and, in a way, natural 
science was retarded nuher than advanced by the Classical Re¬ 
vival : nevertheless, in science western Europe of the Middle Age 
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was in advance of ancient Greece and Rome, as we have observed 
in Chapter XX; and we shall see in out next chapter that science 
and invention in the !6th century were just at the dawn of a 
glorious day. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Write tlie names of some of the great writers of the Renais¬ 
sance period, 

2. Make a list of the great artists — painters and sculptors. 

3. Make another list of the famous architects* 

4. Write down, in a sentence each, seven results of the Classical 
Revival. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Who was known in western Europe as H The Scholar about 
1350? 

2. Who was the foremost classical scholar of Europe about 1500? 

3. What caused many lovers of learning to move westward in 
Europe about 1-400 and Inter? 

4. How did they affect the Classical Revival ? 

5. I low did Pope Nicholas V promote the ” new learning "? 

6. In what ways was Italy the “ Sfliool oi Europe ; h 

7. What was Ji humanism rT ? 

ft. Who wrote the ^ Prince ±J ? " Jerusalem Delivered”? (he 

M Faina Queene“ ? 11 Paradise Lost ”7 

l j r What Portuguese epic reminds us of ^ irgil k yrent classic ? 

L0 P Who were some groat French writers of the I7lh century? 
n. How did the Classical Revival affect Christianity f Vernacular 
literatures? The study of history? Art? 

V2 r Can you find some causes she Classical Revival f 
13, Who wan Chrysotums? Palest rind? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


NEW INVENTIONS 

Same advance? wen? made in natural science and invention 
during the Classical Revival, but most of them wen 1 made in spite 
of it and not because of it. For example, the marvelous discover¬ 
ies and explorations in Asia, Africa p ant! America very greatly 
increased the knowledge of European peoples concerning other 
peoples and other lands, and provided a mass of facts for later 
scientific study and investigation ] but those discoveries and 
explorations and the resulting acquisition of knowledge were 
actuated not by the Classical Revival, bul by the economic 
ambitions of business men and by the seal of Christian missionaries. 

Again, the invention of printing, which occurred, as we shall 
presently see, during this era, and which had great scientific value, 
was not inspired by the Classical Revival; for the ancient Greeks 
and Romans had nn printing that could be revived. 

Francis Bacon and Descartes. It w m not until the 17th 
century, when die Classical Revival was waning, that ihe scientific 
method championed by Roger Bacon in the 13th century was 
set forth anew and made fruitful by two eminent scholars — 
Frauds Bacon and Descartes (dE'kart'}* 

Francis Bacon, known as Jjjnl Bacon, was a famous English 
lawyer and judge, who wrote many brief but brilliant essays and 
several longer works on philosophy and science, such as the " Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning" (1604) and the “Novum Organum tJ 
(162U). He insisted that a person should not say a thing is true 
just because some one else has said so, but only because the |>erson 
has observed it wiih his own eyes. 

Reu6 Descartes was a Frenchman, who traveled all about 
Europe, served as a soldier in the Netherlands, in Germany, and in 
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Hungary; who lived for a time in Holland, and died in Sweden; 
with n mind as restless as his body. Now interested in mathe¬ 
matics, now in philosophy, presently absorbed in physics or chem¬ 
istry or in the proof of 
man's existence, he al¬ 
ways held fast to the 
conviction that science 
depends not upon the 
an I hority of ancien t 
books, but upon the 
observation of facts. 
111 Here are my books/ 1 
he once told a visitor, 
ns he pointed to a bas¬ 
ket of rabbits that he 
was about to dissect. 

Copernicus and 
Galileo 

In the 16th century 
a great step forward 
in ast ronomy was taken 
by Copernicus; and it was due, in large measure, to the Clas¬ 
sical Revival, as we shall st?. 

Ptolemy's Theory* In ancient times Ptolemy, a Greek astron¬ 
omer of Egypt, had taught that the earth is the center of the 
universe ; that the sun, the moon, and the stars revolve about the 
earth ; etc. And he had made many wonderful calculations. All 
of Ptolemy's teaching about the heavenly bodies was known the 
u Ptolemaic system." It fitted in nicely with popular notions and 
was generally accepted without question down to the lime of the 
Classical Revival. Then the theories of some other ancient Greek 
astronomers, who differed from Ptolemy, were revived. One of 
those theories was taken up by Copernicus, who studied it, tested 
it* and set h forth in a very famous book. This theory, now known 
as the Coperniead theory, displaced the long-accepted theory of 
Ptolemy. 
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Copernicus. Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543) was a Pole who 
had studio) canon law, medicine, astronomy, and other subjects 
in Italian universities, anti had then returned to Poland as an 
official of the Catholic Church. While in Italy he had been led to 
question the throry of Ptolemy. He continued to study, to 
reflect, and to write. Ptolemy’s theory was not only generally 
accepted, but was almost held sacred, so Copernicus hesitated to 
attack it. He wrote a great lawk on the heavenly bodies, bill it 
was not published until lot3, the year of his death. It was revolu¬ 
tionary — it declared that the sun, not the earth, is the center of 
our planetary system. The earth, he asserted, revolves in a circle 
about tin? sun, as do the other planets. This had been the theory 
of Aristarchus of Samos (page 122). 

To the people of the 16th century ibis theory seemed bold tint! 
fantastic. If Copernicus had been living, he probably won hi Intve 
been in danger of persecution. 

But early in the 17th century the theory of Copernicus was 
championed by two great astronomers, the German, John Kepler, 
and the Italian, Galileo. Kepler (1571-1630) amended the theory 
ef Copernicus by showing that the planets revolve about the sun, 
not in circular but in elliptical orbits. 

Galileo. Galileo (1564-1642) popularized the theory of Coper¬ 
nicus. His lectures in the University of Padua were so interesting 
that a hall seating 2000 had to be provided. In 1609 he perfected 
a telescope, which, although it would now be considered weak and 
crude, was then a marvel. Nobles and senators cjune to look 
through it; and by means of it he was able to discover many 
wonderful facts in the starry heavens. 

Galileo wa* very confident in his conclusions, but the Inquisition 
(a church court for the trying of heretics), unable to see how his 
claims could Ik- reconciled with the Bible, forbade him to teach his 
theory. He submitted to the order, but if he could have liver! 
another hundred years he would have rejoiced to see almost alt men 
of learning agree with him. 

Galileo did even greater work in physics than in astronomy. A 
swin gin g lamp in the cathedral of Pisa led him to discover the laws 
concerning the pendulum; and by dropping weights from the 
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Ionising lower of Pisa he discovered that the speed of a falling \>ody 
docs not depend upon its weight, as was commonly supposed f but 
upon (he distance it falls. 

The PlIIXTlXG PRESS 

Printing in China. Printing hud been invented in Chinn {page 
217) and used there ?md in Japan and Korea, and doubtless 
European travelers and traders in the Far East in the 14th century 
saw or heard of printed books. Yet there is no proof that the art 
of printing was borrowed by Europe from Asia. Printing seems to 
have been independently invented in western Europe. And it is 
with the invention of printing in Europe that we arc? here concerned. 

Early Boobs in Europe. From earliest times up to lesri than SOU 
years ago every book in Europe was laboriously written by hand. 
Alt hough copyists acquired astonishing skill and swiftness in repro¬ 
ducing books, every book of any considerable size required much 
time and labor, and was therefore costly. Only a rich man or a 
rich institution could afford to have a large library. 

It was during the Classical Revival, the age of transition from 
the Middle Ag*r to modern times, in the 15th century, that print¬ 
ing was invented in Europe, 

Printing, as now carried on r is an ext remedy complicated process, 
and centuries elapsed before the various steps were complete ; but 
the essential feature is murubtc type f that can be used again and 
again, fur making the letter? and words by impression, Paper, of 
a sort that easily l akes an impression from typ^ J that is convenient 
to handle, lasts well, and is not loo expensive, is another important 
factor. 

Improvement of Paper, For writing, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans used papyrus, the prepared fiber of a tough reed that 
grew in the valley of the Nile; but papyrus, being heavy and 
expensive, was not suitable for printing. Parch men I (the dressed 
skins of certain animals, especially sheep), which was the standard 
material for the hand-writ tea documents of the Middle Age, was 
durable; but, like papyrus, parchment w^ls costly, unwieldy, and 
ill ndapied for printing. Paper was found most suitable, but 
paper was rather late appearing in Europe. 
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Paper* The earliest paper was probably that which the 
Chinese made from silk in I he 2d century a.p. Later, the Mos¬ 
lems appear to have borrowed the knowledge of paper from the 
Chinese and to have substituted cotton for silk. Aj any rate, cot¬ 
ton paper was manufactured by Moslems at Damascus in the 
8th century, and this so-called Damascus pajk-r was later imported 
into Greece and southern Italy* and into 8pain. In Spain native* 
grown hemp and flax were substituted for cotton. The result¬ 
ing linen paper was used consid¬ 
erably in Castile in the 13th 
century and thence passed into 
France and all over western 
Europe, The I humph of paper 
over papyrus and parchment was 
not assured until the loth cen¬ 
tury, when printing* then just 
starting, required a material of 
just that kind. 

Invention of Movable Type. 

The idea of movable type was 
derived from the older practice 
of carving w hole words or sen¬ 
tences upon blocks of wood, so 
that when they were inked and 
pressed on a suitable surface they 
would leave a clear imprint. 

Medieval kings and princes often 
had their signatures cut on blocks 
of wood or metd, for convenient use in signing or .scaling charters. 
And a similar kind of engraving was employed to reproduce 
pictures and written pages as early as the 12th century. 

It was a natural but slow step from block-impressing to the 
practice of making letters cm separate little pieces of wood or metal* 
all of the same height p and then arranging them in any desired order 
for printing. The great advantage of movable type over the 
composite blocks was the infinite variety of work that could be 
done simply by setting and re-setting the type. 
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The Inventor of Printing, Thu actual history of the change from 
blocks to movable type-—the real invention of printing — is 
unknown. It has bi^n asserted that the first European to make 
and use movable type was a certain Lourens Coster* a native of the 
Dutch town of Haarlem. But all we positively know is that, 
about the year 1450, a man by the name of John Gutenberg was 
using movable typo in a printing rhop in the German city of 
Mains* and that the earliest products of she new art were Papal 
" Letters of Indulgence " and a version of the Bible, both printed 
at Mainz by Gutenberg in 1454, 

Rapid Development of Printing. Slowly evolved, printing 
spread rapidly. After 145-1 it speedily came into Ut-e throughout 
Germany, Italy, France* and England — indeed throughout all 
western Europe 8 . Scholars welcomed it, the Church applauded it 
Printing presses were erected at Rome in 1406, and book-publish¬ 
ing quickly became an honorable and profitable business in every 
large city. At the beginning of the 16th century, a famous and 
well-to-do scholar, Aldus Manutius, was operating in Venice the 
very celebrated Aldinc press, whose beautiful editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics are still held up as masterpieces of the printer's 
art. 

Styles of Type. The early printers shaped their types after the 
letters that the scribes had used in making books by hand. Differ¬ 
ent kinds of handwriting gave rise, therefore* to different styles of 
type. The heavy black-faced “ Gothic ” prevailed in Germany. 
The several adaptations of the clear, neat Roman characters took 
the lead elsewhere in central and western Europe, The com¬ 
pressed 11 italic ” type w^s devised in the Aldinc press in Venice to 
enable the printer to crowd more words on a page. 

Effects of the Invention of Printing. A constant extension 
and development of the new art went on during the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and at least three remarkable results became evident, 

(1) There was a tremendous increase in the supply of books. 
Under the earlier conditions, n skilled and hard-working copyist 
might produce two good-sized books in a year. Now, in a single 
year of the 16 th century, some 24,000 copies of one of Erasmus's 
books were struck off by one printing press. 
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(2) The growth in the supply of books Increased the demand for 
books. The price was cheapened so much that books, which had 
previously been to many persons only a dream* now became an 
aclnal poraeasipn. Correspondingly, knowledge was diffused anti 
education was promoted, 

(3) By printing, more accuracy in books was secured. When 
they were made by hand, it was well-nigh impossible to find any 
two copies of any work that were exactly alike. Now, although 
errors still crept into books, occasionally some very ludicrous ones, 
bad errors and forgeries were practically eliminated. At least, fiU 
the copies of any particular edition were usually identical. 

Importance of Printing. The invention of printing was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the greatest achievements of man. It occur ret 1 
in western Europe in the 15th century, just when distant explo¬ 
rations were being undertaken and when the Classical Revival was 
at hs height. The invention was an outgrowth of the Middle Age ; 
but so far-reaching have been its results that it may be said to de¬ 
termine, more than any other one factor, the character and quality 
of modern civilization. 

Firearms 

The making of gun¬ 
powder and the use of 
firearms affected mod¬ 
em life tremendously. 

One of the first notable 
effects was a steady 
gain for the power of 
kings, due to the 
changes in methods of 
warfare .changes which 
came about mainly in 
the 15th Century, 

Gunpowder, Gunpowder had been used to some extent by the 
Chinese and by the Arab®, In Europe the secret of making 
powder was discovered in the 1,3th century, and iE began to be 
Used in various European countries in the 14lh century. Bronze 
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cannon were constructed from which heavy stones were fired. 
Bronze cannon and stone cannon balls w ere coon replaced by iron 
cannon and iron bulls. Band-guns or muskets were also invented 

Effect on Feudalism. The use of cannon nod muskets spelled 
the destrucuon of feudalism, for feudal castles could not stand 
against cannon balls; and feudal knights* though clad in shining 
armor and balancing long lances, were no mat ch for common men 
on foot, armed with muskets, The days of chivalry and knight¬ 
hood passed sway, as the age of gunpowder dawned. 

Effect on Monarchy. With the introduction of gunpowder and 
firearms, and w ith the increase of national revenue, the kings began 
to hire soldiers, maintain standing armies* and equip them with 
cannon and muskets. The cannon were clumsy and the muskets 
were rude Hint locks, but they were much more effective than spears, 
pikes* swords, and arrows. Once a king possessed an army with 
firearms, he could subdue unruly feudal lords, quell mobs of the 
common people, or make effective war against hia royal neighbors. 
Henceforth he possessed an important instrument of autocracy; 
and many of the kings of Europe employed such arms and such 
armies to enlarge their dominions and to strengthen their authority. 

The Mariner's Compass 

The printing-press accomplished an intellectual revolution — 
without it books would still be luxuries for the rich, newspapers 
would be unknown, and universal critical ion hardly possible. Fire¬ 
arms brought about 21 revolution in warfare and in social conditions 
—they displaced the mail-clad horse-soldier with the firearmed foot- 
soldier; they broke down the feudal lords and lifted up the cone 
mon man. At the same time they almost brought about a political 
revolution, by advancing the power of autocratic kings. 

A third invention, the mariner's compass, led to great activity — 
almost 31 revolution —in navigation, discovery, exploration, col¬ 
onization* and commerce. 

History of the Compass. The early history of the magnetic 
compass, commonly known as Ebe mariner 8 ? compass, is obscure 
and uncertain. In a rough form it was known to the Chinese as 
early as the 5th century a,i>. Bui the policy of the Chinese rulers 
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and the habits of the Chinese people tended to keep the Chinese 
from attempting much in the soiling of ships, and consequently 
the compass did not become 
of great importance in the Far 
East. 

Just when the magnetic 
needle was find used in Europe 
is unknown, but if it came, as 
many suppose, from the Chi¬ 
nese, through Arab sailors and 
traders, it probably was al¬ 
ready a nautical instrument, 
that is, a device used in sailing 
ships, when it was first brought 
to Europe, 

The firsr known reference to 
St in literature is in a work by 
Alexander Necfcam* written in the 12th century. He refers to 
it as a needle which is placed on a pivot, and which, when it is 
allowed freely to conic to rest, shows the mariner the din^ion tc 
steer. In another work Neckam writer slh follows: “ Marines at 
sea, when, through cloudy weather in the day, which hides the stm, 
or through the darkness of the night, they lose the knowledge of 
the quarter of the world to which they are sailing, touch a needle 
with a magnet T which will turn round till, on its motion ceasing, 
its point will be directed toward the north 

Subsequent to Neckam’s records, shore are various references to 
the use of a magnetic needle for aid in navigation. As early as the 
13th century it seems to have been generally known in Europe, 
among sailors ; and in 1269 its declination, that is, its variation 
from the true north, seems to have been observed. In 1391 
Chaucer, the famous English poet, wrote of the division of ihc 
compass-card into thirty-two points. 

When business needs and religious zeal gave Europe strong 
motives for distant exploration and trade, science began to provide 
the means ; and not the least among those means was the mariner's 
compass. 
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STUDY HELPS 

1, Make a liat of some of the great scientists of the 15th century. 

2, Make a lisi of inventions, noting the inventor in each case, if 
known. 

ft, Observe in this chanter how ancient books as weU as the study 
of nature aided science. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

l* What can you say of the relation of the Classical Revival to 
natural science and invention F 

2, In general, hour did Copernicus differ from Ptolemy? 

ft. How did Galileo make science popular? 

4. Ini wliat tw p n parts of the world was printing invented? 

5. What b the essential feature of modern printing? 

6. Printing in Europe was soon aided by what art? 

7. In what three famous cities was printing being done by 1500 
A.D. ? 

8. W h a l were some of the vaines of prin t Eng ? 

0, How did the use of firearms affect feudalism? Autocracy? 

10. Why did the magnetic compass not become important in China? 

11. To what did it lead in Europe — and outside of Europe ? 

12. What famous poet knew of the compass in the 14th century? 

13. What different things ean you mention that were used at 
different times and in different countries for writing or printing 
material? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


DISTANT EXPLORATION AND TRADE 

Between some of the cultural areas of the world* prior to the 
14th century, there were numerous and continued contacts, as 
we have seen; but throughout all those early ages the people 
who lived in one part of the world remained relatively ignorant of 
the peoples in other distant regions. Aneient Egyptians, Greeks, 
ind Romans appear to have known Hi de about China or Japan, 
and nothing about America, Ancient Chinese had only the 
faintest knowledge of Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians. And for 
the ancient Americans the Old World did not exist. 

Why Europe Discovered the World, The fad that all parts of 
the world have Ik™ brought into close contact w ith one another in 
modern, almost recent ? times, is notable. The means and exploits 
by which it has been done arc marvelous, 

But why did Europeans do the exploring and discovering? 
Why has the modern world been largely Europeanised, instead of 
being Asiatic] zed? These are lug questions, and it is difficult to 
answer them exactly and completely. However, we venture to 
present two major reasons why the discoveries and explorations of 
distant lands proceeded from Europe. The two reasons are found 
in economic need and religious zeal. 

Economic Need. Europeans discovered the world because they 
were traders — traders to supply their economic needs — and 
because liieir need was great. They had greater need of the rest 
of the world than the rest of the world had of Europe. 

As some one has said, ^ Europe was hungryThis was true in 
differcnl ways. Many young men were hungry for adventure. 
A few kings were hungry for conquest. In the crowded parts of 
Europe thousands of people were hungry' for land and hungry for 
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gain. And just m such motives had drh'en the barbarians into 
Europe centuries before* they were now driving people out of 
Europe, as new lands were found. 

Besides the urge for adventure, the ambition to conquer, and 
the need for land and food, there was a growing desire on the part 
of the wealthy and well-to-do for conveniences and luxuries. 
Many of these thing* were to be obtained by trade with Africa 
and Asia, The Crusades, instead of lessening trade, seemed to 
increase it. Venice and Genoa grew rich in the carrying trade 
between East and West. But later, when the Turks got a st ranglc- 
hold on the Near East, it was harder for traders to get through to 
Asia by the old routes; so they began to look for new routes, 
also for new sources of supply, 

Christian Mixxiannnj Zeal. The dominant religion of Europe 
was (and is) Christianity, one of the most intensely missionary 
religions the world has ever known. By the close of the Middle 
Age Christian missionaries had traversed ah Europe and were 
turning more and more in the direction of Asia. It was the veiy 
time when merchants were doing likewise. The result was that 
merchants and missionaries went out from Europe together, and 
together they traveled to the uttermost parts of the world. 

Missionaries and Merchants in the Far East 

The direct contact of Europe wiih central and eastern Asia 
began in the 13th and 14th centuries. At that time the Mongols 
under Jenghk Khan and his successors were spreading out from 
central Asia, building up a huge empire. Prominent Christians of 
the time, including the Pope and King Louis IX of France, foro- 
saw that if the Mongols were converted they would be most 
valuable allies in the Crusades against the Moslems, and the means 
of extending Christianity over a very wide area. 

Consequently* in 1245 a Franciscan monk, John of Pkno Carpini, 
was dispatched on u journey which took him through Poland and 
Russia and on, 3000 miles T to the capital of the Great Khan in 
Mongolia, John had an interview' with the Khan — not very 
satisfactory — but returned after two years and wrote a detailed 
account of his travels and observations. Shortly afterwards 
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William of Rubruquis, another Franciscan monk, was sent on a 
similar minion. William traveled from Constantinople north¬ 
ward and eastward around the Black and Caspian seas and spent 
six months wilh the Great Klsan in Mongolia. He too failed to 
achieve his main purpose, but the book he wrote was informing 
and popular, and served to awaken the interest of Europeans in 
distant anti strange parts of Asia. 

The Polo Brothers. Both the Franciscans, John and William, 
heard a good deal ahotu China, but the first Europeans to visit 
and explore that country were merchants of Venice* Two brothers, 
Polo by name, about 1360, found their way to China and to the 
court of Kublai Khan. Chinn, It will Ijc remembered, had been 
conquered by the Mongols, and Kublai Khan was reigning aa 
Emperor. He founded she ciiy of Peking and made it the capital 
of the Chinese Empire, He patronised art and learning, tolerated 
all kinds of religions, mid encouraged the trade of China with ihe 
outside world. Accordingly, when the Polo brothers arrived at 
Peking, Kublai Khan received them with open arms, listened 
eagerly to their stories trf Europe, and commissioned (hem to ask 
for a hundred C hristian missionaries fur China. 

The Polos returned by way of northern Persia and Armenia, and 
goi Kick to Venice in 1369, 

Marco Polo. The two Polos were unsuccessful in getting the 
hundred Christian teacher^ for Cliim, but they themselves were bo 
much interested in the Far East that (hey soon made a second trip 
thither, taking along young Marco Polo p son of one and nephew of 
the other. Marco became the most celebrated traveler of the 
Middle Age. 

Four years they took, going through Armenia and Persia, and 
across the desert of Gobi, Then for seventeen years they so¬ 
journed in China, learning the native languages and serving 
Kublai Khan. 

Young Marco, by his cleverness and shrewdness, won the special 
favor of the Khan, by whom he was entrusted with numerous 
public offices and confidential missions. In this way Marco gained 
much knowledge not only about she Chinese, but also about 
ncighljoring peoples. In 1292 the Polos took leave of Kublai 
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Khan and left China by boat. After touching the Spice Islands 
and southern India, they sailed up the Persian Gulf and thence 
proceeded overland to the Mediterranean, finally arriving at 
Venice in 1295, 

Marco Polo p soon after his return, fought in a war between 
Venice and Genoa, and, being taken prisoner by the Genoese* 
employed a year's captivity in wrhing an account of his experiences 
and observations in the Far East. His book was a most valuable 
narrative, and it was read with unfailing interest by many later 
Europeans, including Christopher Columbus* 

Merchants and Missionaries in China. Following the trails 
of the Polos, European merchants and missionaries found their 
way in considerable numbers to China, some going overland 
through Russia and Mongolia, and others going by sea from 
Persia around India and Indo-China. For a time, in the first 
half of the 14th century* it looked as though the Far East 
might be Christianized. But in the second half of that century 
there w3ls a Buddhist revolution in China* ns a result of which 
the Ming dynasty came to power. The Buddhist Mings ruled 
China for nearly three centuries, and Christianity was blotted 
out. 

The Lure of Far Cathay. But not all was lost to Europe. 
Visions and hopes remained. What Europeans had learned about 
Cathay, as they at that lime culled China, and about the Indict 
kept memories keen; and what they had accomplished whetted 
their ambitions. They still hoped to win converts to their faith 
and to secure for ihcmaclvcs a major part of the rich trade of 
the Far East. If they could no longer travel in safety by the 
old land routes, they must End hew* water routes to the Indies 
and to Cathay. 

Prince Henry and Vasco da Gama 

The possibility of a new water route naturally occurred to the 
Portuguese. They were in the extreme southwestern comer of 
Europe, and already they had gone some distance down on the 
curving coast of Africa. Why should they not continue that 
way? Perhaps the coast, a little farther on, would run eastward. 
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and the way would be open to the Indies and Cathay. They knew 
that Airies, was big and dangerous, yet they dreamed of sailing 
around it. 

Prince Henry the Navigator- To carry this dream into effect 
iv;us the life ambition of an able prince of the Portuguese royal 
Family Prince Henry, commonly styled Henry the Navigator 
He was bom in 1394 and died in 1460. He did not really sail 
ships himself; but ho aided his coun fiymcn in conquering the sens 
and winning a share in world trade. For one thing, he established 
a school in Portugal fur navigators. To it he attracted the most 
skillful Italian sailors and Hie most learned geographers of his 
day ; and from it he sen! out year after year naval expeditions of 
fighting men, merchants, and missionaries who rediscovered and 
colonised the Madeira and the Azores Islands, and crept farther 
and farther down the uncharted coast of the Dark Continent, 
The maps of the time sloped at the edge of darkness, but the 
mariner's compass led on, through night and day. 

Diaz and the Dark Continent, The Dark Continent proved to 
be much larger than Prince Henry imagined, and when he died in 
1400 the Portuguese had sailed only about halfway down its 
western coast. There they thought they had found an open way 
to the J3ast, For many leagues they sailed eastward under the 
great shoulder of Guinea, when they ran against the mountains 
of Kamerun. Rut the sailings were continued. 

In the year I4S& Bartholomcu Diaz, a brave captain, reached 
Africa's southernmost rip. which he called the ’* Cape of Stomas r *: 
but when he returned and reported his discovery I he king of Portu¬ 
gal said that it should be called the 11 Cape of Good Hope," be emit* 1 
now they had good hope of reaching India* And the Cape of 
Good Hope it has been called ever since, 

Vasco da Gama. The king H * optimism was justified, for nine 
years later, in 1497, another Portuguese navigator, Vasco da Gama, 
sailed around the Cape, then groped up ihe east coast of Africa to 
Malindi, w'here he found an Arab pilot who showed him the way 
across the Indian Ocean to India. When he landed in India, at 
Calicut (not Calcutta), Vasco da Gama erected a marble pillar as a 
memorial of his disco very of a new? route from Europe to the East, 
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He then returned to Lisbon, in 1499, with a cargo of eastern goods 
worth sixty times the cost of his expedition. 

Results of Da Gama’s Discovery* Thereafter Portuguese ships 
sailed regularly to the East by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
returned laden with rich car¬ 
goes of spices, silks, and jew¬ 
els, With the merchants 
sailed Christian missionaries 
who pleached where the mer¬ 
chants traded, especially at 
the town of Goa, north of 
Calicut. 

Portuguese merchant* ob¬ 
tained possession of Ceylon, 

Sumatra, Java, and the Spice 
Islands. Id 1517 they ar¬ 
rived at Canton, in China ; 
and in 1542 they entered 
Japan, An able missionary! 

Francis Xavier, taught In 
India and Japan, and by the 
year 1000 there were over 
200*000 Christians in Japan 
and even more in India. 

These gain* tn Christianity 
were not ent irely permanent, 
and the commercial suprem¬ 
acy of Portugal did not last 
long ] but, never! holess, from 
the 15th century to the 
present day contact between Europe and the Far Fasi has been 
direct and continuous. 
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COLUMBOSj THE CaBOTS, A_VD MAGELLAN 

The Vikings in Vineland, In the 10th and 11th centuries the 
Scandinavian Vikings had sailed westward and planted colonics 
in Greenland and visited a region which they called Yin]and, nr 
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Vineland, Vineland was almost certainly in North America, but 
nothing important came of it at that time. Europe wits not yet 
ready to compass the earth, and the printing presa was not yet in 
operation to spread the news. The Viking settlements in Vineland 
soon disappeared, and Europe forgot about Vineland, When 
vital contact between Europe and America was made, it was 
almost 500 years later, and quite by chance. 
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Columbus’ Plan, Man y learned Europeans in the Middle 
Age, like some ancient Greeks, believed that the earth was round 
and that the ocean extended around from Europe and Africa to 
India, China, and the Spice Islands ; hut no one imagined that the 
two huge continents of North America and South America by in 
the middle. 

But in the 15th century, when the Portuguese were searching 
for a new all-water route to India, around Africa, il occurred to an 
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Italian sailor from the city of Genoa that the Far East might be 
reached more quickly and more easily by sailing flue west across the 
ocean. That sailor was Christopher Columbus. He did not* 
propose to discover America; he had no idea that it existed. He 
merely planned to make a western ocean-voyage to the Indies, 
And he labored long* with rare pluck and patience, to fit himself, 
to convince others that his theory was sound, and to get funds* 
ships* and men for his experiment, 

Isabella’s Aid, The plan and theory of Columbus seemed 
reasonable enough, but difficult to put into practice. The tiny 
sailing vessels of those days were not well suited to long ocean 
voyages. The king of Portugal, to whom Columbus turned for 
assistance, deemed it much wiser to confine Portuguese efforts tv 
exploration around Africa- 

Columbus next appealed to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, but 
they were then so busy with their Crusade against the Moslem 
statc of Granada t hat at first t hey gave him scant a 11 ention. Later, 
through the picas of Dominican friars who took interest in Columbus 
and his theory, Queen Isabella was persuaded, after the capture 
of Granada, to equip and back the daring expedition. Thanks 
to her aid, Columbus finally set out, in August, 1492, with M men 
on three little ships, and with a letter of Introduction to the Great 
Khan of Cathay. 

The New “ Indies.” Few adventurers have ever required more 
courage and perseverance. Imagine crossing the Atlantic in a 
sailing vessel about one two-hundredth the size of a modem ocean 

liner! 

Week after week Columbus sailed westward. His men lost faith 
and grew mutinous, A month passed, and still the trackless ocean 
stretched out before them. Never despairing, Columbus held fast 
to his purpose until at last* on October 12* 1492, the glad cry of 
11 Land* Land! rang from the lookouts. He disembarked, gave 
thunks to Grid, and claimed the land for Queen Isabella. 

Had he been told that be was discovering a new world, he would 
have been greatly astonished. Little did he dream that the island 
on which he landed was one of the Bahamas, thousands of miles 
from India and Chinsu He believed he had found an island just 
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off the coast of Asia, in the East Indies ; and he called the natives 
44 India ns.*' Indians they have been called ever since. 

Columbus returned to Spain and reported to Ferdinand and 
Isabella that he had found the Indies. Three times he went, back 
to America (in L403, 1498, and 1502), carrying merchants and 
missionaries, adventurers and colonists, and ever sear ching for the 
realm of Japan, the Empire of China, the Spice Islands, and India. 



TIiW Wivt tlw frhip Sn ftrhitli Columbus oroBsed ths Atlantic. It frM about 63 
teas aftd 20 teet broad. 


None of those he found, but he explored the coasts of the Caribbean 
Sea, Venezuela, and Central America. 

Columbus may not have been the first European to cross the 
Atlantic, but he deserves full credit m the discoverer of ihe New 
World. For, from the time of hb first great voyage, contact be¬ 
tween Europe and America has been constant 21 del intimate. 

The Cabots. In 1497 John Cabot, another Italian from Genoa, 
was employed by King Henry VII of England to sail westward. 
He was 11 to seek out, discover, and find whatsoever isles, countries, 
region?, or provinces of (he heathen and infidels, which before this 
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time have been unknown to all Christians.” He crossed the 
Atlantic from Bristol to Cape Breton Island, and reported back 
that he too had reached tlie country of the Great Khan. 

John Cabot's son, Sebastian Cabot, may have been with liis 
father in 1497, and it is possible that he made a voyage to North 
America in 1498. At any rate, it was the voyage of John Cabot in 
1497 that gave England her first claim to the mainland of North 
America. Early voyages by Sebastian Cabot perhaps strength¬ 
ened that claim. Later, Sebastian Cabot became distinguished 
in the service of Spain. 

Cabral. In 15tRJ a Portugese fleet, commanded by Cabral, was 
sailing down the African euasi, intending to follow Vasco da 
Gama's route to India, when strong winds and currents carried the 
ships so far west that they touched the coast of South America. 
The Portuguese landed* named \ he region Vera Cruz, and declared 
it a dependency of Portugal. This region soon became known as 
Brazil, 

Amerigo. About the same date an Italian, a native of Florence, 
named Amerigo Vespucci (a-nier f e-go v$s-poot'cb0) f who was 
sometimes in the sendee of Portugal and sometimes in the service 
of Spain, made several voyages and wrote some letters concerning 
the H new world, 1T which he claimed to have discovered. He was 
perhaps the first to recognize this country m a new continent, and 
he seems to have been the first one lucky enough to have liis story 
printed and widely circulated in Europe, Because he was the 
first to get into print the " now world " was called America, from 
u Amerigo/' 

Magellan. Very slowly the astonishing truth dawned upon the 
peoples of Europe that America was not Asia, but a new world. 
Even after Balboa* a Spanish explorer, crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama in 1513 and found a vast ocean beyond, it was still imag¬ 
ined that a few days' sail would bring a ship lo China. This notion 
was not dispelled until Ferdinand Magellan had sailed from Spain 
in 1519, crossed the Atlantic in a southwesterly direction, paused 
through the straits which bear his name near the southern end of 
South America, and then traversed the broad Pacific Ocean. 
Magellan was killed by natives in the Philippine Islands, but one 
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of his ships succeeded in going on around Africa and time back to 
Europe, That was the first voyage around the world, and one of 
the greatest in all history. 

By the middle of the 16th century the New World was opened 
up to Europe, and contact was firmly made at many points. 

Eubope is Touch with the World 

Europe now had the world on her hands — what did she do with 
it? In other words, what were the effects of European expansion 
in the lath and 16th centuries on other parts of the world? 

The explorations and discoveries of those centuries led Euro¬ 
peans to Asia, Africa, and America, and produced different results 
in different places. America was speedily Europeanized; Asia 
and Africa were affected less promptly and less deeply 

Effects on Asia, The countries of eastern Asia India, China, 
Japan, and the Malay Archipelago were thickly inhabited by 
peoples who had long been civilized. They had their own religions 
and cultures and their own highly developed types of learning and 
forms of art, Europeans might trade with them and might modify 
their civilization, but not supplant or thoroughly change them. 

The Portuguese in India. When the Portuguese first reached 
India in 1498, they found a vast, populous country partitioned 
among a Large number of petty and quarrelsome rulers. The 
various rivalries enabled the Portuguese to make some conquests. 
At Goa limy established the capital of their Indian dominion, 
which included the western coast of Ceylon, and for a hundred 
years Goa was a brilliant and flourishing city. Here the viceroy 
of the king of Portugal resided ; here were the headquarters of the 
Portuguese trade, of the Portuguese army mid navy, anti of the 
Portuguese Christian missions in Asia. 

'Hie Portuguese affected India in several ways. They intro¬ 
duced European government on the coasts which they coni rolled* 
They provided a new and large opening for direct importation of 
European goods, and for the convenient expert of goods from 
India. They brought in a considerable number of European 
colonists, who settled in the towns on the Malabar coaai and 
intermarried with the natives. They tolerated Hinduism in most 
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things, but at the same timp they aided their own priests and 
monks in convening the natives to Christianity. A sizable per¬ 
centage of the native Christians in India to-day are descendants of 
the converts made tinder Portuguese auspices in the 10th century. 

Portuguese activity in India lasted just about a century — from 
1500 to Hjt.NL Portugal was one of the small countries of Europe's 
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and tried to do too much. It attempted not only to establish a 
Christian state in India, but alao to monopolize the trade of the Far 
East and to dominate all Asia und Africa, As a result, it aroused 
the hostility of other Europeans and also that of the natives. 

The Moguls. In 1525 a Mongol chief lain, B&her by rienie h a 
Modem and a descendant of Tamerlane, invaded India, conquered 
the northern half of the country* and created a Moslem state which 
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is known in history as the Mogul Empire. {See page 378,) It 
lasted, at least in name, until 1857, The rise? of the Mogul Empire 
and the growth of Moslem influence gradually narrower l the 
dominion of the Portuguese and halted the spread of Christianity, 

Some of Baber's successors are famous. One of them, Jahan 
(1627 I05S), is memorable as the architect and builder of a 
celebrated tomb for ins favorite wife and for himself - the Taj 
Mahal at Agra the most beautiful monument in all India. 

Hostile Europeans. At the same time that the Moguls were 
encroaching, the Portuguese in India had to face the hostile enter¬ 
prises of Dutch, English, and French. The English organised an 
East India Company in IGOff They captured Surat on the Mala¬ 
bar coast and acquired Bombay. They founded Madras ; and, 
after a successful war against she Mogul Empire, 1686 1600, they 
built Calcutta and made it the capital of their possessions in India. 
The Dutch, in 1602, organized an East India Company, and within 
the nest fifty years took by force most of the Portuguese posses¬ 
sion* in India anil Ceylon. The French, too, secured hading posts 
in India during the ,17th century. 

The Dutch, English, and French in India were actuated almost 
wholly by economic motives. They secured some territory, and 
they did much to weaken the Mogul Empire, but they used their 
footholds chiefly as Grading centers. They made little effort to 
plant European colonies or to Europeanize the natives. Trade 
grew by leaps and bounds, and India passed more and more under 
the control of Europe, but the life anti religion of the native peoples 
were not much changed. 

Unchanging China. China was affected even less than India by 
the coming of the Europeans, The Chinese had had, for centuries* 
a fairly solid anti steadfast empire ; and although that empire 
embraced different races and religions, ami was disturbed by in¬ 
vasions and by civil wars, it was unified anti held together by a 
common culture that permeated all parts of it, Mongols, Tatars, 
and all others who began by Invading China, always ended by 
becoming " civilized/* that is, by adopting Chinese customs. 
Foreign religions, such jls Buddhism and I slam, made headway ir 
China only in measure as they adapted themselves to Chinese 
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culture. Buddhism had been very adaptable, and had made great 
headway. 

European* in China. Iq 1368 the rise of the Ming dynasty in 
China put a stop to the activity of European traders and mission¬ 
aries. It was not Linii! the 10th century that western Europe 
renewed its contacts with China, and even then no serious attempt 
was made to overthrow the Chinese Empire or to change its 
civilization. A Portuguese ambassador arrived at Canton in 1517, 
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but was east into prison. After trying in vain to found trading 
colonies on the coast, the Portuguese contented themselves with 
renting the island of Macao, near Canton, for the use of Portuguese 
merchants, In the 17th century the English and the Dutch 
obtained rights to use she hartxir of Canton and to trade with 
southern China; but they too confined themselves strictly to 
commercial activities. 

Christian Missionaries. Christian missionaries resumed their 
labors in China in the latter part of the 16th century; anq 
under the leadership of an Italian priest and scholar, Mat teo 
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Ricci (ret'chS), they made noteworthy progress* Ricei himself, 
eiltcr spending four years sit Goa, in India, landed at Canton in 

ioS2 t and so impressed the 
Chinese upper classes with his 
knowledge of mathematic as¬ 
tronomy, and geography, that 
he was permitted to come to 
Peking in 160 l t where he was 
employed as official scientific 
adviser to the Emperor, 

Christianity made rapid 
progress after the overthrow of 
the Mings and the accession of 
the Manchus in IfS44. But in 
time disputes arose among the 
missionaries themselves m to 
how' far they might go in adapt¬ 
ing Christianity to Chinese cus¬ 
toms and ideas. As a result of 
these disputes, the Chinese Em¬ 
peror in 1724 expelled the mis* 
slnmries, and the growth of 
Christianity in China was 
cheeked. It was not until the 
149th century that the Euro* 
pea he r>ing of China was seii- 
ously begun. Tn the mean¬ 
time- the Chinese learned a 
little bit about Europe from 
their commercial contacts with 
Portuguese, Dutch, and Eng¬ 
lish at Canton. 
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peans. 

Changeful Japan, Japan, when the Portuguese peached it in 
1542, was an Island empire, with the Mikado ruler in theory, in 
fact a figurehead. The clnimios, the feudal landlords, were the 
real power. One of them, the Shogun, was a sort of mayor of (he 
palace, as Charles Martel or Pepin the Short had been in France. 
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The Japanese had a language of ihcir own, hut they wrote in 
Chinese characters. The state religion, tailed Shinto, Included 
worship of the Mikado; but the majority of the people were 
Buddhists. 

Christianity Wekomcd . The Japanese received the Portuguese at 
nret with gladness. They were eager to t rade, and they listened to 
Christian teachers. The famous Francis Xavier and others preached 
to them. By 1GOO there wore half a million Japanese Christians. 

Christianity tixpelled. What chiefly enabled the Portuguese 
and Christianity to make headway in Japan w’as the fact that a 
few dairnios accepted Christianity and obliged their subjects to do 
likewise jn order to obtain apodal trade privileges and Portuguese 
military aid. Bui! this alarmed the other dairnios and filled the 
Shogun with dread lest foreigners should seize the government, 
Buddhist priests complained bitterly of the fanaticism and intoler¬ 
ance of the Christian missionaries. Resides* the Dutch, rivals of 
the Portuguese, came in. In Hi 14 the Shogun issued a fateful 
decree* ordering all foreign priests to depart* all churches to be 
demolished* and all converts to renounce Christianity, And the 
decree was enforced. Priests and friars were tortured and killed ; 
some were burnt alive. Thousands of converts were slaughtered. 

Japan Isolated. In 1636 the Japanese government ordered that 
no Japanese vessel should go abroad ; no Japanese subject should 
leave Japan ; and no ocean-going ship should be built, in Japan. 
In 1638 Portuguese traders were expelled. From that time until 
1853 nearly all contacts between Japan and Europe ceased, except 
for a little trade carried on by Dutch merchants. 

Europeans Elsewhere in the Far East. The Portuguese laid 
hold of the Malay Archipelago in the 1 fit !i century t only to be 
ousted in t he next century by the Dutch. The bleak and sparsely 
Inhabited region that we call Siberia was colonized by Russians in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. In 1542, twenty years after ihe 
fatal visit of Magellan, the Philippi la 1 Islands w n ere formally 
annexed by Spain. The city of Manila was founded in 1571* 
and became the capital. The Christian Filipinos of the pres¬ 
ent day at and unique as the only large mass of Eastern Asiatics 
wdio have been converted to Christianity and Europeanised. 
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European Expansion in America. The effects of European 
expansion on Asb, excepting the Philippine Islands and Siberia, 
were almost entirely economic and political. The ease with the 
new world was quite different. The effects of European expansion 
on America were religions and cultural as well as economic and 
political. The American continents took on the real character of 
Europe, 

Discovery Followed 6y Conquest. South America, Central 
America, Mexico, and most of Un? West Indies are known as 
“ Latin America” because they were taken and transformed by 
Latin peoples of Europe — the Spaniards mainly, the Portuguese 
Largely, the French slightly. 

The Spaniard Cortez began to conquer Mexico in 1519. In a 
year the Aztec power (page 54) was broken and Spanish authority 
was established. Fizarro, another crafty and cruel Spaniards 
descended upon Peru in 1531. In a few years the Inca Empire 
(page 65} was overthrown, and the wealth of the Andes, like that 
qf Mexico ami Panama, weighted the ships of Spain. Brazil fell 
to the Portuguese. For 300 yearn the countries of Latin America 
were colonies of Spain, Portugal, and France; then, between 1800 
Find 1S25, by a series of bloody revolutions, nearly all of them won 
their independence, (See pages 668-580.) 

The part of North America north of Mexico was colonized mainly 
by the French and English, and to some extent nbo by the Dutch 
and Swedes in New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, 

The French went into the St. Lawrence Valley ns early as 1534 ; 
later they entered also at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
English settled at the mouth of the Roanoke and of the James 
between 15S0 and 1610; near Cape Cod in 1620; and at many 
other places later. The Dutch established themselves in the valley 
of the Hudson between 1610 and 1630; and the Swedes entered 
Delaware soon (hereafter. By 1763 the English had taken not 
only the Dutch and Swedish settlements but most of the French 
possessions. (See pages 512, 516.) 

It should be remembered that modem history is largely the story 
of the expansion of Europe, and that South America and North 
America are notable fields of this expansion. 
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The Dark Continent. Africa was much less affected by Euro¬ 
pean expansion than WftS America, or even Asia. Its coasts wore 
charted, and here and there a trading post was planted. European 
travelers penetrated to the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia and 

gave it some assistance 
in its wars with neigh¬ 
boring Moslems. In 
the extreme northwest, 

Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese made temporary 
conquests at the ex¬ 
pense of the Moslem 
Moors. At the ex¬ 
treme south the Por¬ 
tuguese established a 
trading post which was 
captured by the Dutch 
and b} # them made into 
a small colony. But 
Africa as a whole re¬ 
mained a u dark conti¬ 
nent/' an unexplored 
wilderness. Its climate 
si^med unbearable, its 
Negro population 
largely barbarous, and 
its deserts and jungles 
quite impenetrable. 

An Unhappy Excep¬ 
tion- In one tiling, unhappily, Europe and America touched 
Africa vitally and tragically. That was in the shave trade. 

Slavery had disappeared from western Europe long before the 
time of world expansion, but European colonies in America de¬ 
manded cheap labor for extensive agriculture and Other industries, 
.Many Indians were enslaved p but soon African Negroes were sub¬ 
stituted. Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, or English slave-dealers 
would install themselves at trading posts on the African coasts 


IttptiKf I*r«| fty TMt FHfOdt 

i vaurte refaf M cuirU-Ri 

The "Half Moon f ’ 

The ship in which H unify HieSjfcjfi SiiiUnE I as 

CXIitarcd ihe HimIbciis Uiver, 1OT a.d. 
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and would employ Negroes who lived on the coast to make raids 
upon other Negroes in the interior, capture them, and turn them 
over to the dealers Then the dealers would transport the captives 
to America and sell them to the colonists. Hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes were thus forcibly transplanted from Africa to America. 
Though in course of time their descendants were freed and have 
been civilized and Christianized, the resulting race problems of 
the present day in America are all unfortunate and abiding effect of 
European expansion in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 

Effects ox Euhofe 

Progress Stimulated, Distant explorations and discoveries 

First, they ended its 
isolation and brought 
it into contact with the 
rest of the world* All 
this gave new interest 
in life, new effort in 
enterprise. Both the 
science* and the arts 
of Europe were pro¬ 
foundly affected and 
stimulated. 

Civilization Ex¬ 
pan d ed. N n t on !y was 
Europea it eiviliza l ion 
quickened and en¬ 
riched in Europe, it 
was also greatly ex¬ 
tended geographically 
by the Russian colo¬ 
nization of Siberia, and 
by the conquests and colonization carried on by various other 
Europeans in America, Africa, and Asia. 

European Emigration, Emigration from Europe, beginning 
slightly during the Crusades, reached vast proportions after the 
discovery of the New' World* 


had far-reaching effects upon Europe. 



A Span tan Galleon 
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Trade and Industry. Desire for trade* as we have scon, was 
one of the potent causes that led to exploration and discov¬ 
ery- Success in those efforts of course promoted industry and 
trade. Commerce underwent a great change, both in quantity 
and kind of goods carried. The Europeans built larger and 
stronger ships. Heavier and bulkier goods* such as timber* grain* 
and live stock* were carried longer distances by water* Many 
new products came into use in Europe* such as coffee, tea, time 
sugar* potatoes, maize, and whale oil. Large quantities of fur* 
fish, and timber were shipped from America to Europe. Manu¬ 
factured articles were produced in greater variety to send out to 
the colonies. 

Wealth and Luxury + The expansion of industry and commerce 
brought wealth to European manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers. And with greater wealth came more leisure ami luxury* 
Persian mgs for the floor* Chinese silks, Indian cottons, and 
American furs for the wardrobe* gold from Africa and precious 
stones from Soulh America for adornment, all became more 
familiar. 

Rise of Capitalism, The class in Europe lhat profiled most 
from the amazing growth of commerce was the middle class* the 
dwellers in towns, the bourgeoisie; thereby the gild system of 
the Middle Age was transformed into modern capitalism. (See 
page 683.) 

Commercial and Colonial Wars, A striking feature of modern 
history has been the frequency of commercial and colonial wars* 
These date* in acute form* from the explorations, discoveries* and 
colonial settlement* of the loth* 16th* and 17th centuries. 
The Middle Age had been marked by rivalries and conflict* 
among the feudal states and city-states of Europe ; the Modern 
Age was signalized by rivalries and wars between the national 
state* of Europe, a* they earns into conflict throughout the 
world ; for it was the national slates, not the city or feudal states* 
that carried their rival fbgs into distant lands. 

^ Anil so there were w'ars between the Dutch and the Portuguese, 
between the Spaniards and the French* between the French and 
the English* and others* for many years* in many lands. 
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STUDY HELPS 

]. Note how science, invention* business, religion, and human 
nature led to modem achievement. 

2„ Make a list of travelers and explorers whose motives were ehiefiy 
religious; of those whose motives were chiefly commercial. 

Write five sentences about; each of the following; Marco Polo, 
Vasco da Gama*. Christopher Columbus, John Cabot, Ferdinand 
Magellan. 

4. List t he effeeIs of explora t ion and diicovery on K li rope* 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What two motives, chiefly, led Europeans to exploration and 
conquest? 

2. What did Marco Polo do in China? What did he do later in 
Europe h while in prison? 

3. What prince of Portugal and what queen of Spain did much to 
promote discovery? 

4. How did the cape at the southern point of Africa get its present 
name ? 

5k Who was the first European to sail all the way to India? 
When? By what route? 

6. What were some results of im famous voyage? 

7. What was Columbus" plan in 1492? How many voyages did 
he make? What parts of America did he visit? 

5. What gave England her first claim to North America? 

9. Jlow r did Portugal get her claim to Brazil? 

]0. Why was the New World named lor Amerigo instead of 
Columbus? 

U. In what ways did the Portuguese affect India? 

12. What can you say of the Dutch, English, and French in India? 

15. Why were Christian teachers expelled from Japan in 1G14? 
From China in 1724? 

L4. Why » most of the New World called £l Latin America ”? 

15- What other peoples besides Spanish and English settled in 
America ? 

16 . In wh a i rvspect s was A frioft Iots g a " dark routinen t "? 

J7k In what five or six ways did geographical discovery affect 
Europe? 
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PART VIU 

UPHEAVAL IN STATE AND CHURCH IN EUROPE 

Introduction 

Part VII showed how European culture was enriched and how 
Europe expanded in the period from aboui 1400 to IjoQ a,d. In 
ihe same period there were great upheavals in polities anti reli¬ 
gion. These are to be described now. 

In the 16th century came a great break in the Christian 
Church in western Europe — the Catholic Church it was called, 
while the Christian Church of the East was called the Orthodox 
Church. This break in the Church in western Europe is known as 
the Reformation or the Protestant Revolt. Thereafter, instead 
of the two large groups of Christians, there were three : Orthodox 
Christians, Catholic Christiana, anti Protestant Christians. 

Religious quarrels and religious wars entered largely into the 
history of Europe for more than a century following the Protestant 
Revolt; and the revolts that took plate in Holland and England 
in the 16th and 17th centuries against autocracy were partly reli¬ 
gious revolts. 

In the 17th and !8th centuries autocracy flowered on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, that is, it reached a full and brilliant singe of 
development. Ambitious autocrats not only exploited their own 
peoples, but also fought one another, not only in Europe, but also 
in distant parts of the world where they had or desired colonies. 

But some of the warlike autocrats were also intelligent t cultured, 
and progressive rulers* and did many things, in a fatherly oi 
motherly way,for their subjects; hence they arc called Ji enlight¬ 
ened T * or li benevolent ” despots. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE REVIVAL OF AUTOCRACY 

GeXEIUL F ACTOIIS 

We learned in Chapter XIX that the power of the medieval 
king* was not absolute — they were limited by feudalism, danger 
of rebellion, occasional elections, by charters, and by parliaments. 
Now we are to see that between the 14th and the 17th centuries a 
great change took place — IImi Led monarchy grew* in many eourh 
tries, into autocracy, or unlimited monarchy. 

Hem and there, during the Middle Age in Europe, it looked ns it 
democracy had about an even chance with monarchy; but, a^ it 
turned out, democracy had to stand aside, in most countries, for 
monarchy first to have its day. Why and how this occurred, it is 
the plan, of this chapter to sbow H 

Effect of the Crusades, The Crusades had something to do 
with promoting monarchy, because they put the Christian rulers 
of the West into contact with the East; and in the East autocracy 
had long been the accepted form of government. Not only the 
kings, but also nobles, knights, and commoners on the Crusades 
became accustomed to hearing of absolute monarchy. It had its 
psychological effect. 

Yielding of the Church. During the Middle Age the Christian 
Church had stood in the way of autocratic kings, but during later 
centuries the Church came to tolerate, to accept, and then to aid 
the kings. We have seen (hat the Church, by urging the "Peace 
of God # IJ the Ll Truce of God/' and otherwise, tried lo restrain the 
unruly feudal barons; but as the Church checked private warfare 
and weakened feudalism is strengthened the kings, for the kings 
were looked to m the guardians of good order, Later p when the 
Church was weakened by internal abuses as well as by outside 
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crRieism it frit obliged to accept the claims of the kings; and 
often church officials supported royal despotism. 

Support of the Middle Class. The rapid growth of the middle 
class and its loyal support of the kings were notable features of the 
period under review. This class, men of wealth and brains, nose 
on expanding industry and trade. The kings catered to It, and it 
served t he kings. IL Favored monarchy because I he kings pro¬ 
tected travel and fostered commerce. It furnished the kings with 
lawyers and useful officials, with money for government, and with 
men for armies, 

nationality and Kings. The faint beginnings of a sense of na¬ 
tionality, strengthened among the peoples of western Europe by 
the Crusades and by vernacular literatures, were quickened by 
international wars. Gradually the people of England, of France, 
of Spain, learned to feel a deep loyalty to the power, to ihr per¬ 
son, that had made them one, that was making them great. To¬ 
day men voice patriotism by cheering the national flag. In those 
days they voiced it by cheering the king. Such patriotism aided 
the kings in becoming autocrats. 

Revival of Roman Law. According to a basic maxim of the 
Roman law, the prince or ruler of a state hud authority to make 
law or to break it at will. As part of the Classical Revival, came 
revived study of the Homan law. It was taught at Bologna and 
other universities. Lawyers who were trained in it used it to serve 
the king** who employed them. 

MachiavellPs “Prince.” The maxim that monarc]is were 
superior to laws and parliaments was set forth in the political writ¬ 
ings of MaehiaveUi (page 395) T the famous Italian statesman, es¬ 
pecially in his book* "The Prince." Despite protests from the 
Church, Machi&veili’g book became very popular, and not a few 
ambitious rulers acted upon his advice. 

Firearms. As wo have seen, firearms made foot-soldiers more 
effective than mounted Lance-men T even mail-clad knee-men. 
Kings began to maintain standing armies of hired soldiers and to 
equip them with cannon and muskets. This made the kings mas¬ 
ters not only of the feudal lords, but of all other classes of their 
subjects. 
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In the following sections of thte chapter we shall try to illustrate 
some of the things just men! bned —- some of the factors that aided 
the rise of autocracy* 

Titv* Weakening or the Church 

In the Middle Age the Catholic Church, as we have seen, was 
powerful and influential It not only taught religion and morals* 
it also did a good deal of governing. In the next centuries, from 
the 14th to the 17th, Its influence and authority, though still great, 
percep t ibly leaned and weakened, This weaken!ng of the Church 
has been mentioned as one of the fadore that aided the rise o; 
autocracy. Lot us see what weakened the Church. 

The Crusades. The Crusades, in the long run p reflected un¬ 
favorably on the Church, especially on the Papacy, In the 12th 
century, when crusading zeal was high and winning, the popes, 
who started the Crusades, had great honor; hut in (he 33th and 
14th centuries, when crusading zeal was low and losing, the popes 
lost correspondingly. 

Too Many u Crusades. 111 Not only did the Crusades against 
the Moslems fail to hold (ho Holy Land, anti so discredited iho 
Papacy, but in time many good people came to fed that crusading 
was being side tracked and used for unworthy purposes. For 
example, in the contests between church and state, Crusades were 
preached against Holy Roman Emperors and other Christian 
princes, [his made them common and questionable. Many 
loyal members of the Church thought they were being used for 
mere political plans, and refused to heed entreaties and inslmo 
Eion^ An bnglish monk, etHnuionting on a Papal appeal for such 
a Crusade, wrotp : \\ the faithful heard this, they mar¬ 

veled that he should promise them the same reword for shedding tin* 
blood of Christian men ns was promised in former time lor the 
shedding of infidel blood." 

Money Burdens, Cnisaetor* to the Holy Land were granted 
indulgences, that is, promises of ^cial favor rfter d , nt h. To get 
mcmey for Crusades, the pop^ to t indulgences to 

persons who stayed at home but mad e a gift of money. At the 
same time, tithes, a kind of income tax, were imposed upon the 
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clergy and upon the tenants of church lands. As time went on, 
some of these moneys wore spent for other things — not Cru¬ 
sades; and when no Crusades were going on the moneys were 
collected just the same. Having much money to spend, the 
popes got into the habit of spending more, and various kinds of 
church dues anti fees were raised in amount and increased in 
number. Most unfortunately* some of (he popes were worldly 
and unworthy men. Not all were so — most of them were up¬ 
right and earnest; but it was Imrd for the good popes to undo 
the mischief done by a few bad ones. At any rate, the taxing 
system of the Church grew more and more burdensome and more 
and more unpopular. 

Failure of Political Claims- The Church was weakened not 
only by the seeming failure of the Crusades anil by pnpular dis¬ 
like of loo heavy money burdens, but also by quarrels with 
the lay rulers over political claims. After the victory of King 
Philip IV of France over Pope Boniface VIII (see page 346), no 
pope seriously made such extreme claims again. .Most persons 
earne to agree with Dante, that the Church's realm was religious 
and moral, not political This view did not Lessen lhe Church^ 
spiritual authority, but it did weaken its political sway ; and the 
chief gainers were the national kings. 

The “ Babylonian Exile. n The popes who follows! Boniface 
^ 11T lived in France, as we have seen. (See page 346.) From 
1309 to 1377, nearly seventy years, they lived at Avignon, These 
popes, personally, were good and gifted men r .vet outside of France 
they were believed to be merely tools of the kings of France ; and 
the period of their sojourn at Avignon was termed the “ Babylo¬ 
nian Exile/* or the ■' Babylonian Captivity/" Thus they were 
compared to the Hebrews, who had been exiles and captives for 
seventy yeai^ at ancient Babylon. 

This, long residence of the popes at Avignon was naturally very 
hateful to the Italians. In 1347 the people of Rome, under the 
Uiagnetie leadership of RienzI, revolted and set up a new govern¬ 
ment, a republic. The government he proposed was to be ho Mi 
democratic and national. It was a challenge to the Pope ns well as 
to other Italian rulers. In 1354 Ricnzi was killed and his govern- 
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meat overthrown, but it was nevertheless pis in that a goud deal of 
national and a nil-Papal feeling existed in Italy, 

At length, in ]!J77, due largely to entreaties and threats by a 
saintly woman, Catherine of Siena, the pope returned from Avi¬ 
gnon to Rome, and the " Babylonian Exile " was at an end. 



The Fai^vce of run Foi’Kk it Ayionon 
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Tht Great Schism. But evftD worse that) the “Babylnnijifi 
Exile pp in weakening the Church was the " Great Schism/' From 
I37S to 1417 there were rival popes* one at Rome* the other at 
Avignon, This split or division in the Church is known in his¬ 
tory as the 41 Great Schism." It also led to a more or less hostile 
line-up of the nations. France, Scotland, Savoy, Spain, anti Portu¬ 
gal supported the Pope at Avignon ; Italy, Germany* England, 
Hungary* Poland* and others stood by the Pope at Rome. In 
1417 the schism was healed — patched up; but thereafter the 
popes were relatively weaker, the kings relatively stronger. 

The Conciliar Movement. For a generation or iwn following 
the “ Great Schism pp many persons held the opinion that a general 
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Church council had higher authority than the pope. The advocacy 
of this view was known as the “ Conciliar Movement? 1 It soon 
broke down, but while it lasted it divided and weakened the Church. 

The H indued Years’ War 

In the same period wifeh the“Babylonian Exile ** and the “Great 
Schism ” came a long struggle between the kings of England and 
the kings of France, known as the Hundred Years’ War. It was 
not one war, but a series of wars, with victory now on one side, now 
On the other; and the whole content stretched over more than a 
century, from 1337 to 1453, 

Foes in Feudalism. From the time of William l and Henry II 
< pages 340,341), the kings of England were supposed to be vassals 
of the king of France, for lands they held or claimed to hold in 
France, But those feudal relations were a source of perpetual 
trouble. The English kings tried to throw off the suzerainty of the 
French kings, while the latter were always on she lookout to weaken 
and reduce the English kings. For exiUtiple, the French kings 
would raid Scotland against England and restrict English trade in 
Flanders, 

Immediate Cause of War. Tn 1337 King Philip VI of France 
claimed that Gascony and Guienrte, duchies in France which the 
English king held as fiefs, had been legally forfeited to himself. 
He declared war and dispatched a fleet against England. Ed¬ 
ward III, the English king, at once trumped tip a legal claim to the 
French throne. He made alliance with other ambitious vassals of 
Philip VI, and prepared for a great and decisive war, 

English Victory. In the first stage of the war, 1337 to 1360, 
Edward III and his brilliant young son, Edward the “ Black 
Prince,” invaded France and won two notable victories — Orfey 
(1346) and Calais (1347), A terrible plague* called the u Black 
Death?' swept over Europe in 134S. This stopped the war for a 
while. In 1356 the English won again a l Poitiers, and in 1360 a 
treaty was made at Brtftigny, whereby Edward III renounced his 
claim to the French throne but secured half of France south of the 
Loire River; also the -seap° rl of Calais in the north I not as fief* 
of the French king, but in fee simple, [See page 302.1 
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French Recovery. The second stage of the Hundred Years’ 
War opened in 1359 with an attack upon the English by a new 
king of France. This time the advantage was with the French. 
They bad an able general and they also profited by weakness in 
the English monarchy. A truce was made in 1395. England 


A Sie<;e or * French Town during tub 11 undr k p Years' Was 
From b J at h-ccnlury manuscript of the Chronicles nf Froi&sart, 

kept Calais and a strip of coast from Bordeaux to Bayonne, hut 
surrendered all her other holdings in France; and the English 
king married the daughter of ihe French king. 

Henry V and Agincourt. The third stage of the war, 1415 to 
1420, was due to weakness and disorder in France, seised upon by 
strength and ambition in England. The French king, Charles vf, 
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was insane, and his feudal vassals were anxious to take advantage 
of the situation. The English king* Henry V* was bold and re¬ 
sourceful, He renewed the war with France, invaded France, 
laid claim to the crown, and defeated the French terribly in the 
battle of Agincourt (1415), He then conquered Normandy and 


A Battle or the Hitmjbed Yeahs" Wab 
From a 1 5lWn LurV mamiKlipt of the CkrvxiclcM */ Fn™**, 

overran southern France, Charles VI sued for peace, and in 
1420 Henry dictated the treaty of Troyes—nearly all in his 
own favor. By this treaty Henry obtained much of France ; at 
the death of Charles VI, Henry was to be king of France ; and 
Catharine, daughter of Charles VI, was to marry (and did marry) 
Henry, 
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But there’s many a slip Hwixt cap and crown* In 1422 both 
Henry \ and Charles \ I died | and although Henry’s infant son, 
Henry VI, mi proclaimed king of France as well as of England, 
many of the French refused to accept him. They rallied around 
the son of Charles Vi, 

Joan of Arc, Thus came the fourth stage of the war. The 
French who supported Charles’s son, Charles VII, were at first 
n minority ; and for seven long years they seemed to be waging 
a losing fight. Then came Joan of Arc. She wielded no sword, 
but she carried a white banner. The men of France followed her 
— she led them to victory* In 1429 she drove (he English away 
from the city of Orleans; shortly thereafter from Hheim* and other 
places. Then, in the cathedral of Rheims, where the kings of 
France had long been crowned, she had Charles VII crowned. It 
was her supreme moment. 

It was a glorious day for Joan and for France ; but not all of (lie 
French, even then, stood by her. The nest year she was allowed 
to full into the hands of the English. A Norman court, in sym¬ 
pathy with the English, condemned her to death, and she was 
burned at the stake in Rouen in 1431. 

But Joan's spirit made France. Her death for France seemed 
to draw all Frenchmen together. The English lost town after 
town and province after province* In 1453 the Hundred Years’ 
War ended. Beginning as a feudal war, it ended ns a national war, 
with France victorious, patriotic, and almost solidly united under 
her king. Only Calais remained in the hands of the English. 

The long contest promoted the growth of national feeling in 
both France and England* It also promoted the growth of autoc¬ 
racy, The kings in both count ries were loyally supported by their 
subjects, nnd their armies were now made up mainly of common 
men instead of lords and knights. 

Rwe op Autocracy in England, France, and Other 
Countries 

The Hundred dears’ War, which at least indirectly promoted 
autocracy in both France and England, was immediately fol¬ 
lowed in England by a scries of civil wars — the so-called Warn 
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of the Rosea—which directly aided the rise of autocracy in 
England. 

Wars of the Roses. The Ware of the Roses, which lasted from 
1453 to I485j were contents between rival branches of the royal 
family, the Lune&sters md the Yorks, for the crown; and behind 
these two royal branches were lined up, on one side or the other, 
practically all the noble families in the kingdom. 

Henry V T s father, Hoary IV, the first Lancaster king, was a 
usurper. One reason why Henry V renewed the war wilh France 
in 1415 was to make his subjects forge* that fact* They did for¬ 
get it while they were shouting about the victory at Agincourt; 
and tiny did not say much about it while Henry V lived, for he 
was a real king ; but during the long unhappy reign of his son, 
Henry VI, many disgruntled Englishmen did much ihinking and 
not a little talking. They remembered Henry IV's usurpation ; 
they observed Henry VTs m^government of England; they were 
shamed by his surrender to the French in 1453* 

This dues not mean that Englishmen were losing faith in mon¬ 
archy; it only means that many of (hem were raiding questions 
about the Lancaster line. When the duke of York laid claim to 
the crown he found many friends and supporters. The long and 
bloody wars between the Yorks rind Lancasters a recalled theWars 
of the Roses because the Lancaster badge was a red rose, the York 
badge a white rose. 

Summary of Events. After bitter fighting, the Yorks deposed 
the Lancaster king, Henry YI r and put their own man on the throne 
as Edward IV (1461). Ten years later the Yorks won decisively 
in the battle of Tewkesbury (1471), and Homy' VI was murdered. 
Edward IV proved to be a strong king, and during the remainder 
of his reign he kept the Lancasters quiet. In 14S3, when he died, 
hh two young sons wen* imprisoned in the Tower of London and 
there secretly killed by their uncle, who usurped the throne m 
Richard HI, 

But Richard III was the last York king. His usurpation, his 
hardiness, his cruelty were fatal to the York cause. Henry Tudor, 
from the Lancaster side, raised anew the standard of the Red Ros*, 
and in the battle of Eosworth, 1485, defeated and slew Richard II! 
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The victor was crowned on the battlefield as King Henry VII. 
He is counted as the first king of the gn at Tudor line; but he came 
of the House of Lancaster; and by marrying Elizabeth of York 
he united the Red Rose and the White Rose. It took him ten 
years or more to stamp out the embers of the long war. 

Effect on Autocracy. The Wars of the Roses killed off large 
numbers of the turbulent feudal lords and quickened the desire of 
the middle class for strong stable government. This aided autoc¬ 
racy in England ; anti the Tudor sovereigns knew how to make 
themselves real monarch* in fact, if not in theory. They become 
almost absolute rulers. 

Henry VII. Henry \ Il p the first of the Tudors, king from 
J48o to 1509, repressed the nobles, ruled the country with a firm 
hand, and strengthened the royal power in many ways. He 
created a new court of law - the Court of Star Chamber — which 
tried eases without a jury and turned out to be an effective instru¬ 
ment in the king’s hands. He continued to call Parliament to- 
gefher now and then, but managed to induce it to an inferior posi¬ 
tion in 1 he government. He fastens! I rnde and enlarged the navy, 
and sought to avoid war. He relied on clever diplomacy and on 
marrying his children lo the children of other kings, rather than 
on war, far winning prestige abroad. One of his daughters he 
married to the Scottish king, one of his sons to a princess of Spain. 

Ii was during the reign of Henry VII that Columbus and the 
Cabots discovered America, 

Autocracy in France. In France, too, after the Hundred Years' 
War, autocracy gained rapidly. Charles VII, who was king from 
1422 to 1461, profited enormously from the stirring events of his 
reign — the marvelous career of Joan of Arc, the rising tide of na¬ 
tional patriotism, the expulsion of the English, and the reunion of 
French lands and peoples under one scepter. All these things made 
the people more devoted to the crown — even a commonplace 
king could do almost as he pleased, Charles levied taxes without 
consulting the Estates General, and he built up a standing army 
of professional soldiers, loyal to him. 

Louis XI and Burgundy. Louis XI, who was king of France 
from 1461 to 1483, lacked grace of soul and body even more- than 
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his father, Charles VI I h yet a* a builder of autocracy he was nne 
of the greatest of the French monarch*. He spent hig life in re¬ 
ducing feudal lords — some he bribedj some he robbed p and others 

he pur more or Ires pain¬ 
lessly out of the way. 
After a hard struggle with 
the duke of Burgundy, he 
succeeded in making the 
duchy of Burgundy a real 
part of France. By mar¬ 
rying hi* son and heir to 
she heiress of Brittany, he 
paved the way for the com¬ 
plete absorption of that im¬ 
portant duchy. 

Survival of Autocracy, 
In the next century, the 
16th, as a result of religious 
divisions and civil war, 
there was a revival of the 
power of the French feudal 
lords, but only for a time. 
Autocracy hod been too 
solidly i n < ren l hed i n 
France in the 15th century in be speedily overthrown. In the 
17th and 18th centuries autocracy reached a high degree in 
France. 

Autocracy in Spain, In Spain autocracy supplanted feudalism 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, who were almost con¬ 
temporary with Henry VII in England and Louis XI in France. 
The final victory over the Moslems in Spain and the discovery of 
America shed a glory' on the monarchy. Ferdinand and Isabella 
used the church court of the Inquisition as an instrument of autoc¬ 
racy in Spain, much as Henry VI1 in England used the court of 
Star Chamber. They flattered the nobles, but deprived them of 
oolitieal power. 

In Portugal and the Scandinavian countries the storv was much 
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the ssamo — the kings built up their own power by breaking down 
the nobility and by using the loyal middle class, 

Germany and Italy, As we have seen, neither Germany nor 
Italy attained national unity up to or in (he period under review, 
and so national monarchy was not found in either of those roim- 
tries; but in both Italj* and Germany there were a number of bed 
autocrat®. 1 n Germany the primes, dukes, and counts were, many 
of them, very autocratic ; and in It aly there was a marked tendency 
lo change the city republics into hereditary monarchies, 

Scotland and Poland. Scotland and Poland were about the 
only countries of Europe at this time that reached national unity 
without falling victims to autocracy. Iti Scotland strong noble* 
chocked weak kings, and in Poland the nobles kept the kingship 
elective and prevented it from becoming hereditary* 

Autocrats and War, The almost universal rise of autocracy 
in western and central Europe in the 15ih and 16th centuries was 
attended by a notable change in the nature and purpose of war — 
a startling change for the worse. Feudal war in (he Middle Age 
had been bad enough p but if was usually local and for only brief 
periods. The international and almost endless wars of ambitious 
autocrats were very much worse* 

A Feature of Transition. Autocracy, with all of its effects, good 
and bad, seems to have been a rather necessary feature of change 
— a logical link in the transition from the Middle Age to the Mod¬ 
em Age, It broke down feudalism and invited democracy. It 
Was closely ronneeted with expanding commerce, classical learn¬ 
ing, milirant religion* and national feeling, 

STUBY HELPS 
Make four tabular lists as fallows : 

1- Things that limited the power of king* in the Middle Age. 

2 . Conditions and forces that increased the power of king* after the 
14th century, 

Factom that weakened the Christum Church between the 14th and 
the 17th centuries. 

4. The countries in which government, had been centralized (imtioit- 
alized) by the 17th century. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L By what five things was the power of medieval kings limited? 

2r Later, by what Menus was monarchy strengthened? 

3, Whft t was the 11 Baby bn Mu i E sib " ? Tl Le ’ 11 Condi tar Mo vement ’ F ? 

4, Between what two countries whs the Hundred Years* War fought? 

5, What king commanded the English at Agmeourt? 

0. What were some effects of the Hundred Years 1 War? 

7. Between what two royal houses was the War of the Roses? 

S. What were some effects (results) of the War of the Roses? 

0. What important voyages were mode while Henry VII was king of 
England? 

10. What five women are named in Chapter XXV? Tell something 
of each, 

11. What was the C ourt of the Star Chamber? 

12. Why in Avignon mentioned in this chapter? Rhein*? Rouen? 
13- How did the Crusades aid autocracy? How did the universities, 

especially 1kilo gnu, aid it? 

14. What famous book aided autocracy? 

15- What two well-known countries of Europe were long delayed in 
attaining national unity? 

16. What countries achieved national unity without autocracy? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE PROTESTANT REVOLT 

In the IGth century, just when western Europe was expanding 
overseas in America and Asia and Africa, a no I able break occurred 
in the Christian Church in Europe, A large number of Christians, 
mainly in northern Europe, revolted against the authority of the 
Pope h gave up some of the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and 
organized under different creeds and new names. The new groups 
fame to he known as Protestants, and the break in the Church 
that gave rise to them ja often called the Reformation. A better 
name, more descriptive and more accurate, is the Protestant Re¬ 
volt, 

This break in the Church occurred in the IGih century, but it 
w*!ts an outcome of dissatisfaction which had appeared in the Middle 
Age, and which was often shown in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

Earlier Ereaks j_v the Church 

trom early times there had been differences of opinion among 
Christians differences as to doctrine and church organization. 
Heresies and schisms had arisen here and there, from time to time, 
jus we have observed. 

The earliest heresies, such as Arianism s though they flourished 
for a time, eventually died out and disappeared. Other varieties 
of faith resulted in the formation of separate national churches in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 

More serious still was the schism in the 11th century between 
East and West — between Christians who used the Greek lan¬ 
guage and those who used the Latin, resulting in a great division 
into two groups, the “ Orthodox M Church of the East and the 
u Catholic M Church of the West * though, as we remember, both 

157 
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ebiirued to be catholic and both chimed to be orthodox. The 
Orthodox Christiana of the East refused thereafter to recognize 
the authority of the bishop of Rome, the Pope ; but those of the 
West generally acknowledged his authority. 


Causes or the New Break 

Political Opposition. Criticism of t he Churc h in western Europe 
and opposition to its authority arose in different ways. For one 
thing, there was poll Meal opposition. Kings and other civil rulers 
resented and resisted the political power and influence of the 
Church. Already we luive seen how Holy Roman Emperors op- 

postd the popes in the Middle 
Age, and also how national 
kings in England, France, and 
Spain won the right to tux 
church property, to nominate 
church officials, to limit the 
power of church courts* and to 
disobey Papal decrees. But 
conflict between popes and 
kings was no new story in the 
14th and 15th centuries, and it 
alone was not enough to cause 
a break in the Chur eh. 

Religious Opposition. x\n- 
other kind of opposition arose 
from disagreement with reli¬ 
gious teaching. For example, 
in southern France in the 12!: h 
century, the Albigenses attacked the sacraments of the Church 
and the priesthood — they were suppressed by a Crusade in the 
13th century. In the 14th century John Wyclif (1320-1384), an 
English priest and a profeasor in the University of Oxford, took 
decided issue wi th numerous Catholie teachings and practices. He 
declared that the Pope was not Christ's represent at ive on earth, 
but an u anti-Christ ” ; that monasticism was not a true part of 
Christianity; that the sacraments were without effect when ad- 
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ministered by evil and wicked clergymen ; that individual Chris- 
turns should be guided entirely by what they read in the Bible, and 
that the Church should be subordinate to the State. 

Lollards and Hussites. Though condemned by the Pope, Wyc- 
lif secured a large following in England among country gentle¬ 
men, politicians, and poor people, and after his death his writings 
were indorsed and widely spread in Bohemia by John Buss* a 
priest and professor in ihe University of Prague. Early in the 
15th century the LolLxrd^, as Wyclif's English disciples were called, 
were growing in numbers in England and the Hussites in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

But just as kings and princes had actively cooperated with the 
church authorities in suppressing ihe Albigenses, so now the}- 
sought to curb the Lollards and the Hussites. The English kings, 
Henry IV anti Henry V* by means of fines, imprisonments, and 
burnings, managed to stop the spread of the Lollard movement in 
their count ry; And the Holy Roman Emperor, Sigisinund, anxious 
to get rid of the same movement in Czechoslovakia, Induced John 
Hues to come to a general Church council at Constance, in Switzer¬ 
land, There, in spite of a solemn promise of personal safety which 
he had given Huss, he carried out the decree of the council and 
had Hush burned at the stake (1415). 

The Hussite Wars. The burning of Huss was speedily followed 
in Czechoslovakia by a popular outbreak, half religious and half 
patriotic. German Catholics made war on the Czech Hussites, 
and the various sects into which the Hussites soon split made weir 
on one another. These Hussite Ware lasted for several years; 
thE*n the Pope made certain national concessions, and *h n Catholic 
Church was largely restored in that region. One Hussite sect, 
however, the Moravian Brethren, has had *i continuous exist cnee 
to the present. 

Moral Opposition. The third and most common kind of oppo¬ 
sition to the Catholic Church in the 14th and 15th centuries was 
criticism of certain practices of clergy men and of what was termed 
the l( corruption 11 of the Church. People said that the lives of 
*ome of the clergy were scandalous and immoral; and, as we have 
seen, financial burden* tended to become financial abuses. It was 
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asserted that many bishops contrived to become very rich In 
worldly goods, and that the Papal court at Rome extracted huge 
sums of money from the pockets of “ good Christians n in Ger¬ 
many ? England, and France, and spent them lavishly on the 
worldly pleasures of ,s bad Christians " In Italy. 

Some of the 1 things complained of were clearly and wittily set 
forth by Erasmus In his famous book, the “ Praise of Folly/ 1 Ho 
felt that the Christianity of bis day lacked much of its early 
spiritual force, and that to reform the Church it would be neees- 
sary to give the common people a better education, to hold 
monks and theologians in check, nnd to sweep away scandalous 
abuses. 

Demand for Reform. There were grave abuses in the Church, 
and there was a widespread demand for reform. At times in the 
14th and 15th centuries it seemed as though the demand would 
be heeded and the abuses corrected. Some of the popes, many 
cardinals, bishops, priests, and monks, as well as many laymen, 
desired reform and strove earnestly for it. And the spiritual mis¬ 
sion of She Church was not wholly neglected. The most famous 
and popular book of Christian devotion, next to the Bible — the 

Imitation of Christ ?? — was written by a monk, Thomas k 
Kerupis, in the 15th century. It indicates that the basic prin¬ 
ciples of religion were still widely taught and highly esteemed. 

Summary of Conditions, A reform of the Church was actually 
effected in the 10th century, but it was then too late to prevent a 
break. By that rime political, economic, and patriotic opposition 
to the Church, together with opposition to some of Its religrous 
teachings, had merged and fused into open rebellion of princes 
and peoples. 

The rise of autocracy heightened the ambition of kings and 
princes to be autocrats in religion as well as in politics and to domi¬ 
nate the Church in their respective realms as they dominated the 
nobility, the parliaments, and the towns. The growing ambition 
for wealth on the part of noblemen and merchants bred in them a 
desire to seize the estates of the Church, to reduce taxes paid to 
the Church, and to put a stop to the economic dictation of the 
Church. 
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National Feeling- The development of nationa] feeling, of na¬ 
tional patriotism, gave popular strength \o the agitation to free the 
Church in England p Germany, France, or elsewhere from u for¬ 
eign tf rule, and to transform the Catholic Church into a loose 
federation of national churches. 

Against such tendencies of the iGlh century the Papacy and 
many individual Christians showed firm hostility. They were 
unwilling to 11 nationalize " the Catholic Church, or to consent to 
the hiss of its lands and revenues, or to let il fall under the com¬ 
plete control of autocratic monarchs. 

Two Groups of Reformers. The Christian reformers of the 16th 
century divided into two campy : those who remained within the 
Catholic Church and upheld its organisation and teachings, while 
they labored to remedy abuses; and those who broke wiih the 
Church, gave up some of its teachings, and set up new organ! zn* 
tions ■— “ reformed !P churches. These new organizations came 
to be known as Protestant churches — they were churches of pro¬ 
test against things com plained of. Thus the religious unity that 
hud so long marked western and central Europe was broken. The 
break was the Protestant Revolt, 

Protistant Ciiuroh es 

Martin Luther, the German Reformer. The first reformer to 
lead a large number of people in western Europe tn break openly 
with the Catholic Church was Alan in Luther ['1483-1546). A 
nalive German* Luther became a monk at twenty-two^ and shortly 
thereafter was appointed professor of theology in ihe University 
of Wittenberg. As teacher and preacher he was popular with the 
st u dents. He was bold and out spoken, fearless in stating his opin¬ 
ions, At ihc same time he was deeply concerned about the prob¬ 
lem of eternal salvation. Gradually lie began to doubt whether 
h was possible tn do anything to please God* and to believe that 
the only hope of humanity was simple/off A in God's mercy on the 
part of each individual. 

Luther** Break imth the Church, Luther's break with the 
Catholic Church was gradual. In 1517 he first attracted wide 
attention in Germ any by questioning openly the granting of " in- 
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diligences TT and the doctrine of “ good works " on which indul¬ 
gence* rested. 

An indulgt-ncc, as we remember, was a promise of special favor 
after death. It was a premise of renussion, in whole or in part, of 
t he punishment which might be meted oui to a person after his 
death for sins for which be had been truly sorry and had done pen¬ 
ance. To obtain an indulge nee the penitent was expected to say 
certain prayers or visit certain churches or do certain other " goon 
works.” In the Middle Age going on a Crusade or giving money 
for a Crusade had been deemed a lt gwwJ work.” Indulgences are 
still granted in the Catholic Church, but nowadays no money pay¬ 
ment is expected or made. 

Theses and Debates* In 1517 several agents of Pope Leo X were 
serai out [o dispose of indulgences and collect money to finish 
Si. Peter's Church In Rome. Aroused by one of these agents, 
Tetzel by name, Luther posted on the church door at Wittenberg 
95 theses, which he offered to debate with all corners. In these 
theses, or propositions, he attacked indulgences and certain papal 
claims. Two years later, in a public debate with a distinguished 
scholar, Luther denied that either a pope or a church council had 
any divine authority to interpret ChrisPs teachings. Falling back 
upon the tenets of Hti&s and Wyelif r Luther Stoutly asserted the 
light of every indiv idual to order his life in accordance with his own 
private reading of t he Bible. 

In 1520 Pope Leo X excommunicated Luther, and requested 
I he Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V T to punish him as a heretic, 

Luther under tin- Ban. The Emperor was disposed to punish 
Luther and his adherentg, but so many persons in Germany, in¬ 
cluding princes and noblemen as well as priests and monks, sym¬ 
pathized with Luther that he was able to defy the Emperor as well 
as the Pope. 

Luther Divide# Germany. Luther flooded Germany with pam¬ 
phlets in which he violently attacked the Pope and ihe Catholic 
Church. lit- won support from the pious and religious, who were 
shocked by Ms picture of abuses within the Church; from pa¬ 
triotic Germans, who were led to resent the subordination of their 
Couniry to an Italian Pope: from nobles and princes, who w r ere 
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led to see how they might increase their wealth and power at the 
expense of Church and Empire. 

At one time it seemed as though all the Germans would rebel 
against the Catholic Church, but when hands of peasants in south¬ 
ern Germany began to rebel against i heir rulers in state as well as 
in churchy the princes became alarmed. This uprising of the pend¬ 
ants was put down with great cruelly in 1535. Than the peasants 
turned aguin&l Luther localise he had taken sides with the nobles 
in this revolt. At the «ame time many of the nobles, especially 
in the south, drew back from Lumber's program when they saw- 
how it affected the peasants. Of course* the Emperor anti some 
of the other princes were deaf to Luther's, appeals* either from con¬ 
viction or from policy. 

The net result was that Germany was divided. Some of the 
little states took one side* some the other. Those in the north 
followed Luther and became Protestant; those in the south re¬ 
jected his program and remained Catholic. 

Luther HVtf* Sen tuff aft via. What Luther lost in southern Ger 
many was gained for his faith in Scandinavia, for later the king of 
Denmark and Norway and the king of Sweden made Lutheranism 
the established form of Christianity in their dominions. After 
the 16th century the vast majority of the people in those countries* 
as well as in northern Germany, were Lutherans. 

The Peace of Augsburg* After protracted civil war in Germany 
between Catholics and Lutherans* the so-called Religious Peace of 
Augsburg was agreed to in 1555- In this the Emperor recognized 
Lutheranism as a legal form of Christianity. This was a gain for 
the German princes, but not always for their people* for the treaty 
provided that each prince could choose the religion for his people. 
In each state the people had to conform to the religion of their 
prince. This was in keeping with the autocracy of the times. 

The King of England. In England some of Wyclifs words hud 
taken root, but the religious revolt there, in the 16th century, was 
mainly the work of the king, Henry VIII. At first Henry opposed 
Luther and wrote a book against him ; but later Henry broke with 
tile Pope, and, in true autocratic fashion* carried his kingdom with 
him. Henry vtm bitterly disappointed because the Pope would 
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not approve a marriage that the king very much desired; besides, 
he was anxious to exalt his own royal authority in church as well 
as in state; accordingly, he induced Parliament in 1534 to pass 
an “Act of Supremacy," under which the King was substituted for 
the Pope as head of the church in England. 

The Church of England. Step by step the church in England 
became the Church of England. Henry VIII wished only to be 
independent of the Pope — 
he did not wish to change 
the doctrines or the form of 
worship; blit under his son, 

Edward VI (1547-1553), 
and his daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth (1558-1603), various 
change were made. The 
Bible was declared the sole 
guide of faith ; IhcCatholic 
doctrine of 4t good works " 
was pronounced stipe r*ti- 
' inns; the sacraments were 
altered; and t he prayer 
books were translated from 
Latin to English and con¬ 
siderably changed. 

For five yea rs, 1553-1558, 
under Henry’s daughter, 

Queen Mary, who was a 
loyal Catholic, England was re-allied with Rome ; but the Inng 
reign of Elizabeth served to establish Protestantism firmly. The 
Church of England, or the Anglican Church, was formally rec¬ 
ognised and supported by the state. From the time of Queen 
EUsabeth the majority of Englishmen wore Anglicans, i hough a 
minority remained Catholic. Only in the 19th century did Eng¬ 
lish Catholics secure the repeal of severe laws against them. In 
Ireland, in spite of the fact that the English sovereigns estab¬ 
lished Protestantism by law. most of the native people remained 
Catholic, 
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These various religious changes in England and Ireland, as in 
most other countries* were attended with much persecution and 
much confiscation of property. Many persons suffered death for 
their faith, and many families and institutions were made poor. 
This was true especially under Henry VIII anti Mary and Elizabeth. 

Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss Reformer. In Switzerland, Ulrich 
Zwingli (1484-1531) led a revolt against the Catholic Church. 

He differed from Luther on a 
few points, especially in regard 
to some of the sacraments and 
somewhat in the matter of 
dlurch organization. In Swit¬ 
zerland, as in Germany, some 
little states become Protestant 
while others remained Catholic, 
and war was waged between 
them. Zwing'll was killed in 
the battle of Kappel in 1531. 

John Calvin,the French Re¬ 
former. John Calvin (1509- 
1564), a young Frenchman, 
proved to be more widely in¬ 
fluential in shaping Protestant 
doctrines and organization than 
either Henry VIII or Martin Luther. At twenty he broke with the 
Catholic Church, but Ixing regarded as a heretic in France he left 
his native bind and took refuge in Switzerland. At Geneva, from 
1536 until hm death in 1504 p 1 ie j was the city s religious oracle and 
pollticaI di eta t or. From G cue va, (.a I yin’s tenchings spread fa r an d 
wide. The wide acceptance of his doctrines was due to several 
reasons. Fur one thing, Calvinism was more democratic than most 
other forms of Christianity, and the refore i t appealed to many who 
were tiring of autocracy. For another thing, Calvin set forth his 
doctrines in a great book, N The Institutes,” Although this was 
written when he was only twenty-six, it was so clear and concise 
that it was at once hailed iis a masterpiece of theology, and it ha* 
ever since held u prominent place in religious literature. 
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Many of the Swiss followed Calvin ; so did the Hollanders and 
numbers of the Magyars. Huguenots (hG'gc-n6ts), French Protes¬ 
tant s, were also Calvinists. In Scotland, Calvinism, as introduced 
by John Knox, was adopted by the state, and in other parts of the 
British Isles it was accepted by many persons. The Calvinists of 
Scotland (and some other countries) were called Presbyterians, 
The Puritans and Pilgrims of New England were Calvinists. 

Many Protestant Sects, Lutheranism, Anglicanism, and Cal¬ 
vinism were the chief forms of Protestantism ihat emerged in the 
I6ih century, but not the only ones. In Switzerland and Holland, 
for example, arose the Mennomtcs, followers of Menno Simons, and 
in England the Baptists and Quakers (Friends) soon became 
known. The Mennomtes and Quakers took a firm stand against 
war. The Baptists were so called because of their preference 
for immersion in baptism. In general, their theology followed the 
teachings of Calvin, 

Reform of the Catholic Church 

At the lime when Protestantism was taking shape in various 
countries of Europe, a reformation was going on in the Catholic 
Church, In Italy, Austria, France, anti Spain much the same 
kind of religious ferment was being experienced as in Germany, 
Switzerland, anti Scandinavia, but in the former countries it. re¬ 
sulted in U removal of abuses rather than in revolt or division. 

The Council of Trent* A series of upright and farseeing popes 
in the second half of the 16th centiuy vastly improved the govern¬ 
ment of the Church and gave a higher moral tone Lo the clergy. A 
general church council — the Council of Trent was convened and 
kept in session for eighteen years, 1545-1563. This council made a 
letter statement of the doctrines of the Catholic Church and pro¬ 
vided for useful reforms in money matters and education. The 
service-books of the Church were revised, and a new edition of the 
Vulgate, the Latin Bible, was issued. A list, called the Index, mis 
prepared of dangerous and heretical books, which Catholics wi re 
prohibited from reading. Lapses from faith were to be punished 
by the church conn, the Inquisition, which new zealously redoubled 
its activity, especially in Spain and Italy. 
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Ignatius Loyola. One of the chief agencies of reform within 
the Catholic Church was a new religious order* the Society of Jesus, 
whose members are known commonly as Jesuits, The society was 
founded by Ignatius Loyola dO-yoTij in lo34. Ignatius liad been 
a Spanish soldier p who* while in a hospital, suffering from a wound* 
chanced to read a life of Christ and biographies of several saints. 
This reading, he tells us, worked such a change within him that 
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from being a soldier of an earthly king he resolved forth with to 
become a knight of Christ ami the Church, and to fight for the 
greater glory of God. 

Work of the Jesuits. The Jesuits at once became active in the 
religions conflict of the 16th century. In the first place, they 
founded many schools and colleges* and by their w ide learning and 
culture they won back a considerable respect for the Catholic 
clergy* As preachers* too* they earned high esteem by the sim¬ 
plicity and clearness of their sermons and instruction. 

Jesuit Missions, ft was in the mission fields, however* that the 
Jesuits achieved the most striking results. They were mainly 
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responsible for the recovery of Poland after that country had almost 
become Protestant. Similarly they conserved Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity in Bavaria anti Belgium. They insured a large Catholic 
following in Chechoslovakia and in Hungary. At the hourly risk 
of their lives they ministered to fellow Catholics in England. And 
what the Catholic Church lost in num tiers in northern Europe was 
made up by missions in India and China, among the Indians of 
North America, and among the savages of Brazil and Paraguay. 

In the Catholic missions of India, China, and America the Fran¬ 
ciscans and the Dominicans were also active, though the Jesuits 
were foremost. 

Concordats with Monarchs. In ordf?r to maintain Catholicism 
in Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, and Austria, the Pope entered 
into treaties, or " concordats,” with (he rulers of those countries, 
whereby the sovereigns were given special privileges in church 
matters. This tended, of course, to make the Church subservient 
to the kings. It was not until the 19th and 20th centuries, after 
drastic political and social revolutions, that the Catholic Church 
regained most of the freedom which it lost by concordats in 
the 16th century. 

Intolerance and Religious Wars 

Outburst of Intolerance. One immediate and moat unfortunate 
result of the religious divisions in Europe in ihe 10th century was 
intolerance. This intolerance expressed itself in religious person 
cutinn and religious wars, such as the world never witnessed hefore 
or since. The explanation lies chiefly in the fact that the rulers of 
every' state in western Europe, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
clung to the old idea that political unity depended largely upon 
religious unity, and that therefore each stare should use its power 
to oblige all its citizens, especially Christian citizens, to conform to 
one official creed. 

Policies of Philip II. The Spanish, Portuguese, and 11 all an 
monarchs compelled their subjects to remain Catholic or to suffer 
death or imprisonment at the hands of the Inquisition. The king 
of Spain, Philip IT, became a most fanatical champion of (he 
Catholic Church and sought by all available means to assure the 
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triumph of his faith not only in his own hinds but elsewhere as 
well He stamped out Protestantism in Spain, and in doing so 
put several thousand heretics to death. He allowed only Catholics 

to emigrate to Spanish 
colonies in America, and 
to keep them in the faith 
he invoked the aid of the 
Inquisition in the New 
World. 

Philip gave military aid 
to French Catholics in 
their struggle with the 
Huguenots (French Prot¬ 
estants). He Bent armies 
into Germany to support 
the attempt of the Holy 
Horn an Emperor t o crush 
Lutherans and Calvinists 
i here. He married Mary 
Tudor, Queen of England, 
and thereby sought to 
make England Catholic* 
Later, when Mary's suc¬ 
cessor, Elizabeth, was 
queen of England, and 
Protestantism was being 
reestablished, he sent 
Tmm fl i^rtiaii 0 *int#i in IB8S, the ymr of hi* ag^t England (15SSJ a 

vast fleet of warships, the 
so-called Armada, to carry his will by force* The Armada was 
repulsed and destroyed, partly by the valor of English seamen and 
partly by the violence of storms. 

Philip, as ruler of i hi- Netherlands, had to face determined op¬ 
position by a large part of the Dutch people, who had become Cal¬ 
vinists, A terrible war resulted. Finally, in I&48* fifty years 
after Philip's death, Holland was recognized as an independent 
state. (See page 4H0.) 
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Religious Wars in Germany. The Holy Roman Emperor and 
a majority of the Electors remained Catholic, but many princes 
became Lutheran and some became Calvinist. Protestant princes 
persecuted Catholic subjects; Catholic princes persecuted Prob 
estant subjects; and Protestant princes warred with the Catholic 
Emperor, Ry the u Peace of Augsburg/’ in 1555, as we have seen, 
each prince was given leave to make his people believe as he did. 
Thi* p of course, w r as not a happy settlement. 

The Thirty Years* b ar. In 1618 war broke out again in Ger¬ 
many between Catholics and Protestants. It lasted thirty yearn* 
and so is called the Thirty Years' War. It was political and eco¬ 
nomic, as well as religions. It spread like a great fire, growing into 
an international war; and was one of the most ruthless and de¬ 
structive conflicts ill history; 

It started as a rebellion in Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) on the 
part of Calvinist noblemen. The Calvinists Were defeated by the 
armies of the Emperor, but soon the war assumed a broader scope* 
Lutheran princes of northern Germany, aided by the king of Den¬ 
mark, arrayed themselves against the Emperor and the various 
Catholic princes who wen? loyal to him. Again the Imperial armies 
were victorious, hut again the war was renewed, this time bv an¬ 
other Lutheran king, Gustavos Adolphus, of Sweden* 

Strangely enough, Gustavus was aided with arms and money 
by France, a Catholic country. Greed of monarch s for territory 
was overshadowing religious zeal. After Gustavus was killed in 
battle in 1632, France joined forces with the Protestant Germans, 
Swedes, and Dutch against the Emperor and his ally, the king of 
Spain, fnr the purely political motive of weakening her national 
rivals* Spain and Austria, and strengthening herself. 

The Peace of Westphalia. French victories at last e-cmpel led 
the Emperor to make peace, The various treaties of 1<J4R that 
ended the war are known as the Pence of Westphalia. France re¬ 
ceived Alsace* excepting the city of Strasbourg; Sweden received 
two strips of German territory ; Brandenburg annexed eastern 
Pomerania and several provinces owned before by Catholic bish¬ 
ops ; Holland and Switzerland were made independent. Each 
German state, within the Empire, w r as to be free to make peace or 
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wbi without consulting the Emperor. As regards religion, Cal¬ 
vinists were placed on an equal footing with Lutherans and 
Catholic^ and all church property was to remain in the hands of 
those who owned it in 1624* 

Intolerance in England. Intolerance likewise n Otic led the Brit¬ 
ish Isles. Henry VIII p in his effort to establish and maintain a 
separate, middle-of-the-road Anglican Church, burned Luther¬ 
ans and beheaded Ca( holies. Mary Tudor, in her attempt to 
restore Catholicism, persecuted and burned Anglicans and Cal¬ 
vinists, Elizabeth and her Anglican successors enacted drastic 
laws against Catholics and put many of them to death, and at the 
same lime harassed Protestants who dissented from Anglicanism, 
such as Baptists, Quakers, and Presbyterians. 

It was to escape persecution in England that Pilgrims came to 
Plymouth and Catholics to Maryland in the 17th century. Near 
the middle of that ce ntury, Calvinists in England were in the fore¬ 
front of a fierce civil war which culminated in lfi-l§ in the behead¬ 
ing of the king, Charles I. (See page 4S5.) But when the Cal¬ 
vinist?! were in control they were even sterner than Anglicans in 
persecuting Catholics, 

Fire and Sword. In Scandinavia the Lutheran kings of Den¬ 
mark and Sweden stamped out Catholicism with fire and sword. 
The Catholic kings of Poland and Hungary took (he same kind of 
measures against Protestants, The Calvinist nobles of Scotland 
rose in arms against their Catholic queen, Mary Stuart, and de¬ 
posed her. A fugitive in England, Mary was finally put to death, 
in L5S7, by Elizabeth, Anglican queen of England. 

France and the Edict of Nantes. France was distressed by re¬ 
ligious wars during the greater part of the 10th century. The 
massacre of St, Bartholomew’s Day, in 1572, in which several 
thousand Huguenots were butchered, was a eruel climax. In 1598, 
a great liberal-minded king, Henry IV, stopped religious wars in 
France by a famous edict, the Edict of Nantes. This gave the 
Huguenots civil rights and toleration in religion, Thus France 
was the first country to prove that national unity may exist with 
religious diversity. For nearly a century prosperity attended 
peace; but, in 1685, Louis XIV, another great king of France, 
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not so liberal-minded, revoked the Edict of Nantes. Then per¬ 
secution and emigration afflicted France. 

Slow Growth of Tolerance. The immediate effect of the 16th* 
century break in the Christian Church was* us we have seen, to 
increase religious intolerance and to cause numerous religious wars. 
In the long run, however* the break served to show the need of a 
more tolerant attitude of Christians toward one another. And 
gradually it was proved that tolerance and charity were possible. 
Blit it took a long time. 

A Recent Development. It was left for modern times— really 
for recent tunes — to witness the triumph of the principle of re¬ 
ligious toleration and the cessation of religious wars. Nowadays 
religion is generally regarded as a personal matter* free and volun¬ 
tary, and religious toleration is believed to be one of the great gains 
for the human mind and for world progress. 

Three Great Groups of Christians 

Long before the Protest ant Revolt in the 16th century there 
had been a great division of Christianity between the Orthodox 
East and the Catholic West. (See page 290.) What happened 
in the 16th century was a splitting of the Cat hoik West into two 
parts* into two groups, the one still called Catholic* the olher tak¬ 
ing the new name of Protestant. Thenceforth three furms of 
Christianity existed side by side — Catholic, Protestant* and 
Orthodox. (See page 441.) 

Catholic Areas. After the Protestant Revolt* Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity was eon fined chiefly lu Italy, Spain* Portugal* France* the 
southern Netherlands (Belgium), the forest cantons of Switzer¬ 
land* southern Germany, Ireland, Poland* Lithuania* Caeehoslo- 
vafcin* most of Hungary, northern Yugoslavia* South America, 
Central America* Mexico* most of the West Indies, tjiuebec, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Protestant Areas. Protestant Christianity was found in north¬ 
ern and centra) Germany, Scandinavia, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
the northern Netherlands (Holland), most of Switzerland* Scot- 
Wid, England, the United States, most of Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia. 
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In of these areas (here was a good deal of overlapping. 

For example, Protestant minorities existed in France, Ireland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia; Catholic minorities survived and 
actually grew in Germany, the Baltic States, Holland, (he United 

States, and throughout 
t he B ri t ish Empi re. In 
general, however, 
northern Europe be¬ 
came Protestant while 
southern and central 
Europe remained Cath¬ 
olic. 

Orthodox Areas. At 

the same t ime eastern 
Europe — Russia, Ru¬ 
mania, the Balkan re¬ 
gion*, and G reeee — 
remained within the 
area of Orthodox Chris- 
tianily, although a part of it was long governed by Moslem 
Turks ; and in another part — Russia — several heretical sects 
developed. 

Christian Likenesses. Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox 
countries continued to have much in common* They could still 
l* 1 classed as a unil when contrasted with the cultural areas of 
Islam and Buddhism. All Christiana revered Jesus as their com- 
mori founder and inspirer; all magnified the Bible and cherished 
traditions of early Christianity. Moreover, the vast major! I y of 
Protestants, like Catholics and Orthodox, retained much of the 
theology of the early Christian Church, suc L h as belief in the Trin¬ 
ity, in the divinity of Jesus, in the fall of man and his redemption 
through the sacrifice of the Cross, and in a future life of rewards 
ami punishments. Christian morals and virtues continued to be 
upheld by Protestants, Orthodox, and Catholics. 

Theological Differences. Protestants and Orthodox both dif¬ 
fered from the Catholics regarding the Pope's claims, rejecting 
his authority and government. On this point Orthodox and Prot- 
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estants agreed, but on other theological points they differed greatly. 
Protestants made import ad t changes regarding the sacraments T 
also they rejected purgatory, invocation of saints* and veneration 
of relics. They asserted the right of each person to interpret the 
Bible and to do Christ's will without the aid of pope or priest. To 
the Protestant, final authority rested with the Bible and each 
Christian's reading for himself; to the Catholic and the Ortho¬ 
dox* it rented with a living institution Or church. 

Cultural Contrasts. Between Protestant and Catholic Coun¬ 
tries certain social and cultural contrasts appeared in addition to 
doctrinal differences. In Protestant countries monasteries, with 
their schools, libraries, and charities, were generally suppressed. 
In some instances religious paintings, statues of the saims, and 
stained-gliusH windows were destroyed, and church holidays abol¬ 
ished. The Puritans opposed the theater and drama* and their 
solemn observance of Sunday was in contrast to the joyful ob¬ 
servance of feast and festival. 

Three Facts* (1) For a long time Catholics* Protestants, and 
Orthodox were so engrossed in opposing one another that they 
largely paralyzed one another's missionary efforts, ( 2 ) The spre- 
facie of Christians fighting one another caused many thoughtful 
persona to grow skeplieal about the Christian religion as a whole* 
However, in more recent timers religious wars have ceased, toler¬ 
ance has been professed and practiced, and it is probable that real 
Christian charity is growing. 

A third fact of interest in this connection is that nowadays the 
state does many things that the church formerly did. In olher 
words, the Christian civilisation of to-day is much more secular 
than that or the Middle Age. This is to some extent a result of the 
divisions that exist among Christians. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. After each of the following years, write a sentence or two telling 
why it to notable: 1517, 1525, 1531, 1534,1555,1554, 1573,1557, 158§ 
1598* 1618, H>48, J649. 1685, 

2 r After each of the following places, write a sentence tel ling why it 
was celebrated: Constance* Wittenberg, Augsburg, Geneva, Trent. 
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3- After each of the fallowing names* state (in writing) an important 
fact; Wyelif, Hues, SigismtiiuL, Erasmus, Thomas h Kern pis, Luther, 
Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Zwingti, Calvin, Knas r Loyola, Philip II, 
Guafcavus Adolphus. 

4. Write a definition or explanation of each of the following: “Ortho- 
doV “Catholic,” “Protestant/' “indulgence,” fi Act of Supremacy/* 
“Huguenots/ 1 M Vulgate,” " the Index/ 1 u the Armada/ 1 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What notable division of the Christian Church occurred m the 
11 tli century? 

2. What one Ux >k place in the IGth century? 

3. What different kinds of opposition Jed to the break in the IGih 

century'? 

4. Who were the Lollard*? The Hussites? 

fi. Who was the chief leader of religious revolt In Germany? In 
Switzerland? In England? 

G. While Luther and others were forming Protestant churches, what 
were another group of reformers doing? 

7 r What was the Council of Trent? 

&. Who were the Jesuits? 

9r What was a most unfortunate result of the religious divisions «f 
the ldth century^? 

10* To wlmt did this lead? 

IL What was the Thirty Yeaas' War? By what “peace"' was it 

aided ? 

12, What was the Edict of Xantcs? 

13- Whn l be lief a were com raon U > Catho lies, Protestants, and Orthodox ? 

14, In what respects did they differ from one another? 

15, What, is meant by saying that the Christian civilization of to-day 
is more secular than that of the Middle Age? 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


ASSAULTS ON AUTOCRACY IN HOLLAND 
AND ENGLAND 

Fe iiti&lism grew up because all orderly government hud failed j 
democracy grew up because monarchy (autocracy) succeeded too 
well. 

Monarchy (autocracy) established itself at the expense of feu¬ 
dalism, and was at first (in the Middle Age) limited, as we have 
seen, by survivals of feudalism* frequent elections, charter?, and 
parliaments; but in the 15th, I6th p and 17th centuries the medie¬ 
val limitations on monarchy were nearly destroyed or forgotten — 
autocracy grew' so mightily. Then a very ancient cheek on mon¬ 
archy was resorted to again — rebellion. As a result, there were 
long and bloody struggles, liberty winning in some places, losing 
for a lime in others. 

Two countries in which notable early assaults on autocracy ice re 
made, successfully made* were Holland and England. 

Tiie Revolt or the Dutch 

The people of Holland and other northern provinces of t he Neth- 
erlands are the Dutch. For forty years and more they fought the 
great power of Spain* finally winning independence for themselves 
and giving a conspicuous example of heroism to the world. They 
revolted because their kings* Emperor Charles V, and even more 
his son, Philip II of Spain, were autocratic and oppressive. More 
definitely, the causes of the Dutch revolt may be stated under 
four heads. 

Causes of Revolt, (1) Financial - burdensome taxes. (2) Po¬ 
litical - - authority in the Netherlands too much centralized in 
the king* especially Philip II ; the cities and nobles deprived of 
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many of their old privileges, (3) Religious — efforts by Philip 
to make ull the Netherlander* Catholic, and employing the In¬ 
quisition to that end. (4) Personal — dislike of Philip himself. 
Many of the Dutch and other Netherlander loved Charles V be¬ 
cause he had bee n bom and reared among them, but Philip 11 
was born and brought up in Spain ; he spoke Spanish and never 
paid the Netherlands a visit after 1559. 

Nature of the Struggle. Both sides went to extremes. Early 
in the revolt, some of the radical Notherianders broke into Catholic 
churches, wrecked the altars, smashed the images, and did other 
acts of unnecessary violence, la 1566, ns n climax, (hey ruined 
(he splendid cathedral at Antwerp. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Alva, whom Philip sent to rule (he Netherlands, nearly crushed 
ail business with enormous taxes and had thousands of persons 
executed. The Dutch* about the name rime, began to bring in 
fighters from the sea to aid them against Catholics and Spaniards. 

The Dikes of Leyden. A tragic and heroic incident of the long 
war occurred in 1574. It illustrate* conditions. The city of 
Leydeti was starving — all the rats and cats had been eaten, 
Spanish soldiers hemmed the city in. Then the Dutch cut their 
dikes, and the sea came m. The water ruined the good farms, but 
it also drove away the Spanish soldiers, and on the rising tide a 
Dutch fleet came in, bringing food to starving Leyden. 

The Spanish Fury. In 1576 the Spanish army in the Nether¬ 
lands, left without pay or food, mutinied and fell to sacking Ant¬ 
werp rind other cities. That savage outburst came to be known 
in history m the " Spanish Fury.” 

Following the “ Spanish Fury,” deputies of all (he seventeen 
provinces, south and north, met and agreed thal they would all 
stand together in revolt unril the king should abolish the Inquisi¬ 
tion and restore their old-time liberties, Btil three years Inter 
(1579) the southern provinces decided to make peace with the 
king. 

Reason*for Divman, Th € re were several reasons why i he sou T h- 
ern provinces made peace with Spain, (t) 'Hie southerners were 
Mainly Walloons, French in speech, while the northerners spoke 
Dutch, (2) The southerners were rnainlv Catholics, while the 
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Dutch were Protestants (Calvinists)* (3) Philip promised the 
southern provinces self-government in almost all their affairs if 
they would recognise him ux their sovereign. 

In the north, however, the revolt continued. In 1581 a union of 
the seven northern provinces was formed at The Hague* and the 
Act of Abjuration was drawn up. This was the real Dutch dec¬ 
laration of independence. 

William the Silent The cent nil hem of the Dutch revolt was 
William* Prince of Orange. Because he wisely kept his plans to 
himself he came to be known as <f William the Silent,” Because 
of his persistency as & soldier and his skill as a statesman lie has 
also been called the * 4 Dutch Washington.” Time and again he 
seemed to be crushed, but after each clef eat he took another step 
towards victory* He fought with pen as well as with sword — 
his “Apology.” a famous document, is one of the most effective 
arguments against tyranny ever written. In 1584 William was 
killed by a hired assassin, but his son Maurice and other Dutch 
leaders carried on. 

The 14 Invincible Fleet.” One reason why Philip of Spain sent 
his great fleet* the 11 Invincible Fleet ” or the 11 Invincible Ar¬ 
mada/ against England in 1588 (see page 470) was because Queen 
Elizabeth had been aiding the Dutch. The defeat of that fleet 
not only saved England, it also saved Holland; for Spain's sea 
power was never the sumo afterwards. 

The Invincible Dutch. The Dutch fleets and Dutch commerce 
grew during the war — Holland became wealthy. While Spanish 
soldiers were destroying Dutch cities and the wasting waters were 
pouring through broken dikes* Dutch ships were plundering Portu¬ 
guese colonies in the East Indies. The Dutch Republic, the seven 
united provinces of the norih* built up a vast colonial empire* 
Dutch ships did most of thi carrying on the seas between Europe 
and Asia. 

Truce and Peace* Jn 1&09 a truce was arranged, though Spain 
did not cease her efforts to subdue the Dutch until 1648, when the 
independence of the Dutch Republic was formally recognised in 
connection with the famous Peace of Westphalia, at the end of the 
Thirty Years' War. 
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Belgium, the southern provinces of the Netherlands, remained 
subject to Spain until 1713, and then fell into the hands of Austria. 

Results of the Dutch Revolt, The winning of liberty did not at 
once give the Dutch democracy, or even full religious toleration, 
but their revolt was one of the first blows struck against the divine 
right of kings. They formed a federal republic, in which the bour¬ 
geois class was very influential, "1 heir president was styled a 
** studholdcry ’ their congress Wftfl termed the n Estatcs-General.'’ 
In the 18th century' the office of stadholder was made hereditary 
and Holla ml became practically 
a li mi led monarchy. 

Tub Rbvoltof tub Pvrita-vs 

Tudors and Stuarts. The 
Tudor monarchs who reigned 
in England from 1485 to 1603 
had tact as well as power — 
they controlled Parliament, 
dominated the Church, regu¬ 
lated commerce, and did just 
about what they pleased, and 
they had the good sense not to 
talk about it. They preserved 
the forms of law while in fact 
they ruled. They were auto¬ 
crats and successful autocrats. 

The Stuarts, who next came in 
the throne, made greater claims 
than the Tudors, but really ex¬ 
ercised much less i>ower. The 
Stuarts wished to be autocrats in word us well ns in deed, but they 
were not. tactful — their words undid them. I n be sure, there 
were other reasons for their failure besides their unwise words. 

Reasons for Stuart Failure. (1) Although the Stuarts were 
blood kin to the Tudors, they were Scottish and therefore for¬ 
eigners. The first Stuart king of England, James I, had first been 
king of Scotland - he was son of Mary Queen of Scots whom 
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Elizabeth had executed in 1587. Under him the crowns of Scot- 
and and England were united. This union became permanent, 
ut man - Englishmen were prejudiced against the Stuarts be¬ 
cause they came from Scot land, 

< 2 > James I, who was king from 1603 to 1625, and his son, 
Charles I p who hdd the title of king from 1625 to 1649, both talked 
a great deal about their “ divine right ” to be kings to be auto- 
craiie kings Although many persons took such claims seriously 

t'he!i, iCCePted them ’ ° tlU?ra W<>rp a!!impd b >' them And opposed 


(3) Tiiere were religious reasons for disliking the Stuart kings. 
Bolh Janies I and Charles I were zealous, very zealous, Anglicans. 
Ui<- Anglican Church was not popular in Scotland, where most of 
the people were Presbyterians; nor was it popular with all Eng¬ 
lishmen. Some Englishmen, as we know, were Catholics. Hut t he 
people who gave the Stuart kings moat trouble were the Puritans. 

1 be Puritans at first were members of the Anglican Church_ 

some of them always remained in (he Anglican Church, though 
Others separated from it ; but all of them desired to make changes 
in the church, one way or another. And all of the Puritans were 
hostile to James I and Charles I, because these kings wished to In? 
autocrats in church a* well as in state and to make everybody con¬ 
form to the royal faith anil the royal will. 

i ,: Fhero were also economic grievances against the Stuart 
kings. W i thou I the consent of Parliament, James I and Charles I 
imposed nnv taxes, especially on the merchants, shipowners, and 
Other middle-class townsmen. Many of those classes were Puri¬ 
tans, and hostile to the king for l hat reason also. 

(51 Probably the chief reasons for the Stuart breakdown were 
political. James 1 and Charles I tried much of the time to rule 
without consulting Parliament, and when Parliament was now and 
then called together (he kings still insisted on having their way 
In spite Of opposition in Parliament, And a majority of the mem' 

, , the House of Commons wen? Puritans! We can be sure 

t hat they did not submit tamely. 

The Petition of Right. In 1628 , after four years of quarreling, 
Parharnent induced Charles I to sign a paper setting forth the 
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righrs of Parliament, This was called the “ Petition of Right/* 
It was :i sort of second ** Magna Carta." Then Charles resolved 
to run the government without calling Parliament at nil. For 
eleven years he managed, by autocratic methods, to get along with¬ 
out Parliament, The English submitted, though there was rebeh 
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lion in their hearts* But the Scottish Presbyterians took up amis. 
Then, in alarm, Charles summoned Parliament, in 1&41L 

The Long Parliament- The long-ignored Parliament came to¬ 
gether in very bad temper. The Puritans especially were angry. 
They resolved that they were not going home at the king's order 
-they took matters into their own hands. From year to year 
this Parliament, or purls of it, continued in session - so long lhut 
it got a name in history as the " Long Parliament/' For twenty 
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years it held on. In that period a war was fought, the king was 
kilted, and England felt a dictator’s iron rule. 

The Civil War. From 1642 to 1649 there was civil war and revo¬ 
lution in England. The king and his friends, called 11 Cavaliers ” 
because they rode on horses, were at first successful; but in the 
end the " Roundheads/* as the king's foes were called, from the 
Puritan fashion of wearing “ bobbed !P hair, were completely vic¬ 
torious, By that time only the most outright enemies of King 
Charles were left in Parliament, They, in 1649, had the king he- 
headed. They also declared they would have no more kings — 
they proclaimed England a republic, ora common wealth. 

A Military Dictator* A revolution often ends in a military dic¬ 
tatorship,. Thus it was in England in the Puritan Revolt* The 
chief general of the victorious army, Oliver Cromwell, set himself 
up in full power. He quoted the Bible, but his word was law. He 
probably believed in himself as having " divine right ” as thor¬ 
oughly as a Stuart ever did. From 1653 to 165S Cromwell had 
the title of " Lord Protect or, 1T He gave England a strong gov¬ 
ernment, and dealt cruelly with the Scotch and the Irish when 
they ventured to resist him. His personal autocracy was suc¬ 
cessful because he was an able statesman and had an irresistible 
army nt his command. 

Collapse of the Commonwealth. After the death of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1658, his son, Richard, became Lt Lord Protector.** 
Richard was a well-meaning young man of thirty-two, but he 
lacked his father'd ambition and ability. He was too weak to 
control the turbulent generals, thr republicans who wished to try 
new political experiments, the royalists who desired to restore a 
Stuart king, and the Presbyterians who planned to make their 
creed supreme. Richard Cromwell knew his weakness and had 
the good sense to resign his office. 

The Restoration in England 

Restoration of the Monarchy. For a time it seemed that Eng¬ 
land would be the victim of other military dictators. One of tins 
generals, however, ordered the election of a new Parliament ; and 
this new Parliament, or convention, proceeded to restore the mom 
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ardhy. They invited Charles Stuart, son of the ill-fitted King 
Charles I, to return to England and be king. Charles was iheu 
thirty years old, and had long been an exile in other Lunds. Very 
gladly he returned and was crowned a* King Charles II (1660). 

By tills restoration of the Stuart monarchy * the work of the 
Puritan Revolt seemed to lie undone. The Commonwealth and 
Protectorate came to a sudden end. Charles 11 was welcomed 
home with bonfires and ringing bells, unci England slipped hack 
into the old forms and the old habits Anglicanism was oitOO 
more the state religion, and Dissenters were persecuted* 

A Discerner was a member of one of the various Protestant sects 
that opposed ihe Anglican Church. The latter was the state 
church of England, established by law and supported by taxation. 
Dissenters included Baptists, Presbyterians* Quakers, and most 
of the Puritans. 

Charles II and James JX The restored Stuarts — diaries II 
1 1660-1685) and Ins brother James II ',1685-1688) —were at 
heart no less autocratic than their father (Charles I) and their 
grandfather (James 1) had been. Both believed thal they reigned 
by "divine right" and that they were superior to Parliament. 
But unlike the earlier Stuart h, the restored Stuarts disliked Angli¬ 
canism as well us Calvinism, and favored the Cathode Church, 
They dimmed of using autocracy to make England again Catholic. 

A Growing Dream. Charles II was witty, easy-going, and tact¬ 
ful. He did not boast of his autocracy, and he did not profess 
Catholicism until he was on his deathbed. But James 1J was more 
serious and less diplomatic. He openly became a Catholic, and ho 
publicly asserted his right to " dispense " r his subjects from laws 
passed by Parliament. By such means he soon angered the large 
majority of Englishmen. Dissenters were furious at his disre¬ 
gard of Parliament and his favors to Catholics. Anglicans feared 
that i heir state church was endangered by an autocrat who was a 
Catholic Indeed P it was a combination nf Catholicism and au¬ 
tocracy that made ihe position of Janies II more difficult than 
that of any English king before him. 

A Broken Dream. As long as the direct heirs of James II were 
his two Protestant daughters, Mary and Anne, he was endured; 
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better things were hoped for under his successors. But in lft&8 
a son was born to James II by his second wift, who wea aho a 
Catholic. That changed the situation. All English Protestants 
knew that, by the law of royal succession, the son, rather than one 
of the daughters, would inherit the throne. He would foe a 
Catholic and would, in all probability, abo hold his father's views 


King Charles 81 Grkktoi by His Suejkcth os Hkivo Called to the 

Throne 

on “ divinMight rt monarchy. Very quickly Anglicans joined 
with Dissenters in asking James's daughter Mary and her hus¬ 
band, William of Orange (ruler in Holland), to come over to Eng¬ 
land and take the throne. Accordingly, William and Mary landed 
in England, with an army, and entered London without opposition. 

Tut: £ *Glorious Revolution” 

A Fleeing King. King James h deserted even by Iils soldiers, 
fled without el struggle, Sn far as England was concerned, it was 
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a bloodless revolution. Only In Scotland and Ireland was there 
any real fighting, and there the supporters of Jamies U were soon 
defeated. An irregular Parliament — irregular because it met 
without royal sanction — deposed James II and recognized Wil¬ 
liam and Mary as joint sovereign?. This was in 1689. 

A Victorious Parliament. This almost peaceful revolution, 
often described by English historians as the g< Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion/ 1 which took place in 1683 and 1689, marked the final defeat 
of autocracy and the triumph of Parliament in England. Thence¬ 
forth England was truly a limited monarchy, for steps were taken 
that gave future kings and queens little chance in that, country to 
practise the Stuart doctrine of absolute, 14 divine-right JJ mon¬ 
archy. 

The Bill of Rights. Parliament clinched its victory in 1689 
by passing a very important act or law' known as the Bill of Rights, 
This act declared that the British sovereign must be a member of 
the Anglican Church ; and no future king or queen wag to claim 
the authority to suspend laws or free his subjects from punish¬ 
ment for disobeying laws, m James It and Charles II had done. 
The king muni not levy taxes or maintain an army without Parliar 
menUs consent. Members of Parliament must not be arbitrarily 
imprisoned for their political actions, or deprived of their freedom 
in expressing their opinions. Prisoner must be tried by impartial 
juries. 

The Bill of Rights was practically a constitution, limiting the 
powers of the king and safeguarding the powers of Parliament, 
It was in line with Magna Carta (1215) and the Petition of Right 
of 1628. 

Other Important Laws* Several other important laws may be 
regarded as indirect results of the English Revolution of 1688, 
The Act of Toleration (1689) granted to Protestant Dissenters, 
but not to Catholics, the right to worship freely. The Aci of Set* 
tlemeni (1701) provided that, since William and Mary had no chil¬ 
dren, the crown should go, after William's death, to Anne, the 
younger Protestant daughter of James II; and, if Anne died with¬ 
out direct heirs, the crown should then pass to her cousin, George 
of Hanover, a German Protestant prince. Finally, the Aci qf 
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Union (1707J made Scotland and England a really united king¬ 
dom (Great Brit sun), with one Parliament as well as one sover¬ 
eign. We recall that the crowns of Scotland and England had 
been United in James I In 160ft. 

Political Parties. Two political parties had appeared in Eng¬ 
land during the reign of Charles 11 — the Whip and the Tories 
The Whigs Included almost the same groups that supported the 
Roundhead cause in the Puritan Revolution, namely, the middle- 
class Dissenters, led by a few Puritan noblemen. The Tories, 
on the other hand, represented the Cavalier element; they were 
chiefly country gentlemen, noblemen, and, in general, persona of 
Anglican religion and conservative politics. 

With the triumph of Parliament in ihe iH Glorious Revolution n 
of 1688, the political parties, W higs and Tories, became more im¬ 
portant than before, and began to take turns in winning elections, 
dominating Parliament, and directing the government. Thus a 
u two-party system ” lsecame the rule in British politics. 

Rise of the Cabinet, Another feature of later British politics 
— the ** cabinet system ?? — may be regarded as an indirect prod¬ 
uct of the revolutions of the 17th century. The Stuart kings 
had a habit of selecting a small group of politicians, usually noble¬ 
men, a b their advisers and assistants. The members of this group 
had charge of the several branches of government work, one look¬ 
ing after money mutters, another directing military affairs, etc. 
They also met together with the king to discuss public business. 
This small body of advisers, under Charles II, was called a u cabal/ 7 
Later it became known zis a “ cabinet council/’ or a 0 cabinet/' 
because it met in a small private room (a cabinet). 

Growth of the Cabinet, Prior to 1688 the cabinet consisted 
of the king's personal favorites. After the Revolt! I ion, however, 
the cabinet was Less a personal council of the king and more an 
executive committee of Parliament, Gradually the custom was 
established of choosing the members of t he cabinet from ihe leaders 
of the parly that had a majority in the House of Commons. 

For example. King William (1680-1702) appointed Whigs to 
his cabinet when the Whigs controlled the House of Commons, 
and replaced them wit h Tories when the Tories gained a majority 
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in the Commons, Queen Anne (1702-1714), though she would 
have preferred Tories, felt, it wiser to appoint Whigs, during most 
of her reign. Under George I (1714-1727 1 (lie cabinet system waa 
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carried a step farther. As George was a German and could speak 
no English, he allowed his cabinet to manage affairs as it wished — 
he did not even attend cabinet meetings This, o! course, re- 
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suited in a rapid growth in the power and Importance of the 
cabinet. 

The Modem Cabinet. Thus, as we have seen, two essential 
features of the British Cabinet developed: first, the direction of 
public affairs by the cabinet; second, the dependence of the cabi¬ 
net upon the majority in the House of Commons. A third feature, 
the guidance of ihe cabinet by a u prime minister," developed 
during the USth century. The first man to hi 3 , recognized generally 
as “ prime minister,” a kind of president of the cabinet, was Sir 
Robert Walpole, a great Whig politician, who presided over the 
cabinet of George I and George II from 1721 to 1742. 

Summary- In the Netherlands, possessions of \ he Spanish kings, 
a long, terrible, and successful fight was made against autocracy, 
beginning in or about 1566. The Netherlander^, first ail of them, 
later the Dutch provinces of the north, struggled against Spanish 
tyranny; aided now and then by England. In 15SS Spain's fleet 
against England was destroyed, Spain’s sea power was broken, and 
Dutch ships as well as English ships had wider and richer com¬ 
merce. In Dutch independence was practically secured, and, 
in I64b, in the Peace of Westphalia, it was generally recognized. 
Although the Dutch did not at once achieve democracy or secure 
full religious toleration, they did win liberty and at the same time 
struck an effective blow against the J< divine right ” of king£. 

Autocracy, which arose in England ;is elsewhere in Europe In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, declined and almost disappeared in 
England as a result of the Puritan and ""Glorious” Revolutions 
of the 17th century. By the 18th century England again, ns in 
the Middle Age, had a limited monarchy, and, what was more, 
had a Parliament with a modem party-system and an essentially 
modem cabinet-system. 

In Holland and in England religious Intolerance was one cause 
of revolt, but in (he results civil liberty gained much more than 
religious liberty. 

STUDY HELPS 

1 . Give place, time, and results of each of the following ; (a) the 
Dutch Revolt* (id the Puritan Revolution; (c) the “Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion ." 
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% Define or explain: (a) “Spanish Fuiy M ; (6) Apology M j (e) "In¬ 
vincible Armada M ; (d) u Petition uf ,p ; (e) iJ BiU of Rights*" 

3- Write a brief story of the rise and growth of the Cabinet System 
in England, 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L In what two countries were successful assaults made on autocracy 
between 1560 and 1690T 

2. What were the reasons for revolt against Philip II ? 

3. Against Charles I? 

4. Against James II? 

5. Who was William the Silent? Oliver Cromwell ? 

6. What was the Long Parliament ? 

7. What were the two parties ici England in the time of Charles I 
called? 

8- What two party names came into use in the time of Charles II ? 

9, What was the Cabinet System ? 

10. Who was first generally recognised m “ prime minister”? 

11. How tiki the destruction of the “Invincible Armada 1 ’ affect 
(a) England? (&) Spain? (r) Holland? 

12. In what famous treaty was Dutch independence finally recognized? 

13. What is* meant by a “limited monarchy”? 

14. What Alined more than religious liberty by the revolts in Holland 
and England between 1550 and 1690? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE FLOWERING OF AUTOCRACY ON THE 
CONTINENT 

The Rui uiujns in France 

Autocracy developed in France at about the same time it devel¬ 
oped in England, but it lasted longer in France than in England. 
Indeed, during the 17th century, while English autocracy was 
being attacked by the Puritan Revolution and destroyed by the 
il Glorious Revolution/ 1 French autocracy was in full action in 
the monarchy of Lou in XIV* 

The Bourbon Grip, There were several reasons why the French 
accepted autocracy longer than did the English, (1) The Bour¬ 
bon family, the reigning house in France, gave to France far abler 
lings and ministers during the 17<h century than the Stuart 
family gave to England. Henry IV, who issued the Edict of 
Nantes in 1 o9S t was a strong, popular leader who did much io 
heal the wounds of the religious wars and to forward the pros¬ 
perity of the country. His son, Louis XI11 (IGlQ-d©43) p was 
personally weak, but he had an able helper in Cardinal Richelieu. 
Louis XIV (1043-i7I5) was only a child when he came to the 
throne, but during his boyhood and youth the policies of Riche¬ 
lieu were skillfully carried on by Cardinal Mazarin, another great 
minister of state. 

(2) Forces which might have opposed autocracy in France were 
held in check. The Estatea-General, a body corresponding to 
the British Parliament, was ignored and not allowed to meet p after 
1614, for 17a years. The fortified castles of the nobles were 
destroyed, and the nobles deprived of means of defying the king. 
Religious dissenters (the Huguenots, French Protestants) were 
granted toleration and civil rights from 159S to 1GS5. The middle 

m 
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class, which in England opposed the king, in France supported 
the king. 

The 11 Grand Monarch*” In 1661 Louis XIV T grown to man¬ 
hood h look the government of France into his own hands. For 

fifty-four years he was an 
autocTnt> an able and a 
flattered autocrat. Dig- 
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nified, elegant in dress, 
polished in manners and 
speech, Louis XIV was a 
shining model of M divine- 
right i7 monarchy. It 
pleased him to In- called 
the “Grand Monarch,” as 
indeed he was. The 
French nobles flocked to 
his brilliant court. For¬ 
eign monarchs vainly 
strove to imitate his style. 
What could the people of 
France do but admire his 
glory and take pride in his 
power? 

Art and Literature under 
La u is XI V* Li t c rary men 
and other artists of nil 
kinds were eager In bask 
in the sunshine of the 
king's presence, io receive 
pay and praise from him, 
the most lavish of patrons. 
It was the u classic age,” 


ten many years [li«24 lti4L!'i this fnmalilji 
eEnlrciuan wu the chief tuititutif of King f^miu 
XIII ^1 France- It! oedsf to mvJiea the feudal 
nobles* he ordered the dcilnKtkit) of their 
culkL In order lo itrcngtben the king, he 

(formed the Im'-al government sinrl appointed 
bouifnir odieinlfl {the " infemtantw") In control 
locfcl lass lion and Other affair* far the liing's 
benefit.. He jrtflllj" strengthened tine loyal 
paver and Inid the foundntwn* for the auto*, 
racy of Hauii XIV + 


the “ golden age,” of French liSeratuir and art. In all matters 
of culture, ns well as in war and diplomacy, Louis' court was the 
hub of the world, the envy and admiration of all Europe. 

But Louis XIV did not live merely for pleasure and praise. 
11 One reigns by work and for work,” he declared. He worked 
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hard himself, he required his ministers to work, and he chose iihle 
ministers. 

Colbert, Chief Minister. In his choice of advisers and helpers 
Louis was notably fortunate, above all in his appointment of 
Colbert us chief minister. Unlike most great statesmen of those 
limes, Colbert was neither a nobleman nor a clergyman. He was 
the son of a merchant, and 
a shrewd bindness man himself, 

Colbert reformed French 
finances. He increased the 
king's revenue by discharging 
dishonest officials, and at the 
same time he reduced the 
direct tax on land, thereby 
lessening the burdens of rhe 
fanners. 

Colbert promoted industry. 

Business was assisted, inven¬ 
tors were rewarded, merchants 
who started new enterprises 
wet* given premiums (" boun¬ 
ties ”}, skilled workmen were 
invited to come to France 
from foreign countries, and 
native workmen were forbid¬ 
den to leave France, Seventeen holidays were abolished, so that 
there would be more time for work, 

Trade ami Colonies. Colbert believed that in order for France 
to become wealthy she mast sell more goods to foreign countries 
than she bought from them. Accordingly, In- tried s<> encourage 
exports and to discourage Imports. For example, he gave a 
"bounty” to Frenchmen who built ships in France, while he 
levied a tax on ships purchased outside. He granted chart ere and 
even gave liberal sums of money to companies for the purpose of 
establishing French colonies in India, Africa, a rid America. 

To promote trade in France, Colbert constructed canals, im¬ 
proved the roads, and tried to abolish the tolls and taxes that 
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were charged on goods which were taken from one province of 
France to another. He built up a powerful French navy and 
made France u great sea-power. He also created academies to 
encourage science, architecture^ and music. With elII his public 
duties* Colbert attended to his own business so well that when he 
died iu 10S3, after nearly twenty years in office, he left an immense 
private fortune. 

Defects in the Autocracy of Louis XIV. Despite the splendor 
of the court of Louis XIV and the really great services of Colbert. 
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Frenuh autocracy could hardly be permanent. Too much do 
pended upon the will of the king, upon the whim of one man. If 
the autocrat were always able, wise, and good, his paternalism 
(his fatherly ha hi I of doing everything for his people) would 
weaken his subjects — they would lose initiative and a sense of 
responsibility. But autocrats are not always wise and good, even 
if they have great ability. Louis XIV did some things that were 
very unwise — many persons thought them unjust and wicked- 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, One unwise thing that 
Louis XIV did, shortly after the death of Colbert* w T as to deprive* 
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by a single stroke of his pen, thousands of his subjects of their right 
to worship m they wished. The French Protestants (Huguenots ) t 
who formed a small hut important minority of the French people, 
had been given cherished rights by the Edict of Nantes, issued by 
Henry IV in I59S, (See page 472.) This edict* which had kept 
religious peace in France for nearly a century* was arbitrarily 
revoked by Louis XIV in 1685, 

By this revocation ? unwise autocracy lost France her leadership 
in the cause of religious toleration and at the same tune undid 
much of Colbert/s work for t he economic welfare of France, Soon 
300*000 or more Huguenots, finding themselves shorn of their 
privileges and prevented from worshiping as they pleased, fled to 
England f Holland* and Prussia, and settled in those countries* 
Borne came to the British colonies in America. A number of those 
who remained in Europe joined the armies of countries that were 
hostile to Louis XIV. 

As ihe Huguenots were mostly middle-das* folk, merchants, and 
skilled workmenp their emigration was a heavy blow to the pros¬ 
perity of France. 

Aygrc&sive Warfare. Another unwise thing 1 hat Louis XIV did 
was to waste the money and sacrifice the lives of his subjects in 
wars of conquest. This he did, year after year, during most of 
his reign. He kept up a standing army of between 300,000 and 
400,000 men, which was larger than the army of any other 
country of his time* He had in Louvois* his minister of war, a 
genius for organization ; in Van ban, his chief engineer, a marvel¬ 
ous builder and besieger of fortresses; and in his numerous 
able generals ready commander?. He won high renown, made 
untold trouble for his rivals, but in i In- end crippled and impover* 
inhetl France. 

The wars of Louis XIV will be named in the following outline 
of his foreign policy. 

Foreign Policy of Louis XIV* In Ins fore ign policy he had 
three main objects: 

(I) Securing natural frontiers for France. He wished to en¬ 
large the territory of France so it would be as big as Gaul had 
been in the ancient Roman Empire, and would extend, like Gaul, 
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to the " natural ++ frontiers of tint- Pyrenees arid A1 ps, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Atlantic, and the Rhine River, 

(2) Increasing the influence and power of the Bourbon family. 
As head of the Bourbon family r Louis XIV' desired to obtain 
wealth and office and even thrones for other members of his 
family — for his children and his grand children. He was willing 
to use France, in diplomacy and in war, for family purposes, 

(3) Weakening the chief rival family of Europe, the Habs- 
burgs. The Habsburgs had come into prominence a few cen¬ 
turies earlier us rulers (archdukes) of Austria and then as Holy 
Roman Emperors. (See page 333j When Louis XIV became 
king of France In 1643, one branch of the Habsburg family ruled 
Spain, part of Italy, the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium), Franche 
ConU£ (a district now in the eastern part of France), and the 
Spanish colonics in America, Another H&bsbtlfg ruler, a close 
kinsman to the king of Spain, was Archduke of Austria, King of 
Hungary, King of Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), and Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. France was surrounded by the Habs- 
burgs. Louis disliked powerful neighbors and was especially 
envious of the Ilabsburgs. Against them he directed his foreign 
policy. 

The Wars of Louis XIV, <!l ) The Thirty Yearn 9 War. When 
Louis XIV came to the throne, France, under the wily Richelieu, 
had already entered the Thirty Years 1 War (1613 164S) on the 
side of the German Protestants, Sweden, and Holland, against 
the Habsburgs of Austria and Spain. By the treaty in I64S 
(Westphalia) France received most of Alsace, on the west side of 
the Rhine ; and by another treaty in 1659 Franee received other 
territories, north and south, thus extending her borders along the 
Pyrenees and towards Belgium- And by the treaty of 1659 
Louis XIV, then just twenty-one, married the eldest daughter of 
the Habsburg king of Spain. 

(2) b ar for the Spanish Netherlands. When the Habsburg 
king of Spain died, in 1665, Louis XIV claimed that he should 
inherit, the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium). In the war which 
ensued, 1667 1668, the French troops were victorious until Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Sweden came to the rescue of Spain Even as 
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it was, Spain gave up the southern purl of Belgium to France, 
including the city of Lille. 

(3) War again#* the Dutch . In 1G72 Louis attacked Holland — 
he was angry because the Dutch had helped to protect Belgium 
against Mm, and he also desired Dutch territory to extend France 
to the Rhine. Besides* Holland was a keen rival of France in 
commerce, [n this war the Habsburg* helped Holland. After 
six years of war a treaty was made by which Hoi land preserved 
her territory and her independence* but the Spanish Hubsburgs 
had to cede Franehe Comte to France* 

(4) Siraxhfmrg and Luxemburg * In 1681 Louis laid claim to 
Strasbourg, a free city of the Holy Roman Empire in Alsace, and 
occupied it with his troops. Similarly, In 1684, he seized Luxem¬ 
burg and several other German town*, 

(5) War of the Palatinate. In 1638 Louis invaded a rich dis¬ 
trict on the Rhine, known as the Palatinate, to get valuable ter¬ 
ritory' and to cripple the Habsburgs. The latter were aided by 
Sweden and other powers, and in 1639 England and Holland also 
came in against Louis, After nine years of war he had to give up 
his claim to the Palatinate and rede back most of the towns he 
bad seized since 16SG, except Strasbourg. 

(0) I Far of the Spanish Suceeseion. In 1701 Louis 1 bought he 
had a chance to humble the Hahsburgs, exalt the Bourbons, and 
push France out to the Rhine. The last Habsburg king of Spain 
died, ami his wall gave Spain In a grandson of Louis XIV! Louis 
was in high glee, n There are no more Pyrenees 1 M he exclaimed. 
He meant that. Spain would be annexed to France. But the Habs- 
burgs of Austria objected very strenuously. Twelve years of 
bitter war followed. Louis had the troops of Spain as well as the 
troops of France, but nearly all the other countries of Europe were 
against him. They had no wish lor Louis to bo any more powerful 
than he was. 

In 1713, when peace was made, Louis was allowed to put his 
grandson and the Bourbon family on the Spanish throne, but 
strictly on mndition that France and Spain should never be united. 
For France Louis obtained nothing. Ho actually lost some of thfi 
French colonies in America to England- 
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Effects of the Wars of Louis XIV. The " Grand Monarch " 
wan only partly successful in his many wars. By putting hi* 
grandson, on (he Spanish throne hr did weaken the Habsburgs. 
By annexing Alsace, Artois, a part of Flanders and EmucheComttf, 
he enlarged France. By conquering German Alsace he sowed the 
seeds of deadly conflicts between France and Germany. By 
spending the strength of France on petty conquests in Europe, he 
sacrificed the opportunity to build up her colonies and commerce. 
The money he squandered in needless wars and a showy court 
burdened France with debt and taxes. Famine and pestilence, as 
usual, went band in hand with war. His reign of autocracy 
invited a reign of terror, which came all too soon. 

Death of Louis XIV. Too late, Louis saw his terrible error. 
On his deathbed the old autocrat said to his successor, “ Do not 
imitate my fondness for building anti for war, but work to lessen 
the misery of my people/' He died in 1715, after wearing the 
crown seventy-two years, the longest reign in history. But he 
outlived his glory. So grievously had he made his people suffer, 
that when his corpse was carried through the streets it was saluted 
by the curses of a noisy Crowd, celebrating bis death by deep 
drinking. 

Decay of Autocracy in France. Louis XIY'S successor. Louts 
XV (1715 1774), was lazy, luxurious, and unredeemed by able 
ministers. France was wasted by zm idle court and more wars. 
The glory °f the Bourbons was ihc chief thing sought, but autoc¬ 
racy in France was mating in the iSth century. Under Louis 
XV r s successor it came to a tragic end in a great revolution. 

Tiil Hoheniollerns in Prussia 

The Rise of Prussia. Prussia and Russia were two young 
countries of Europe that became great powers in the 18th, century. 
Prussia was not originally a German state, but was colonized and 
Germanized in the Middle Age by Ibe Teutonic knights Later 
it became a duchy, and in 1618 it was inherited by n prince of the 
Hohenzoliern family, who also ruled the German state of Branden¬ 
burg. Thus Brandenburg and Prussia were united under Hoheii- 
zollcra mle, and the Hohenzollerns became very powerful . 
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The Great Elector, Frederick William, the Hohcuzollem ruler 
from 10441 to lfiSS, weakened the Habsburgs, enlarged his terri¬ 
tories, and built up his amiy. He was one of the seven princes 
who elected the Emperor (pages 331, 332), and was so influential 
that he was known as the 14 Great Elector." 

lake the Stuarts in England and the Bourbons in France, the 
Great Elector was a firm believer in autocracy. When he came 
to the throne lie found his country a constitutional state, in which 
a parliament, called the Diet, had a voice in making the laws, but 
he changed all this, so that at his death he left to his successors 
an absolute and " divine-right monarchy. 

The Creation of a Kingdom, At the beginning of the 18th 
century, the Great Electors son and successor f Frederick I s mar* 
grave of Brandenburg and duke of Prussia, obtained from the 
Habsburg Emperor the right to call Inmsetf king in Prussia (1701), 
Consequently the name f£ Kingdom of Prussia ,p was applied to 
all the lands ruled by the Hohenzollems, and in time the name of 
Brandenburg ceased to be used. 

King Frederick William I. The son of Frederick T and grand¬ 
son of tbe Great Elector, Frederick William, was King Frederick 
William I, who ruled from 1713 to 1740, lie was a shrewd and 
zealous autocrat, benl upon forcing all his subjects to work, and 
very proud of Ivis army. He made Prussia a thoroughly military 
state. Though ranking only twelfth among European states in 
extent and population, Prussia under Frederick W illiam [ was 
already fourth in military power* Its standing army of S5 ? 0iT0 
men absorbed five-sevenths of the country's revenue. Besides, it 
was chiefly for military purposes that the king made education 
compulsory in Prussia. He believed that the more prosperous 
the country was, the larger army it could support. 

King Frederick William I used his army less to fight than 
to threaten his neighbors, and by diplomacy as much as by 
war he added to Prussia certain Swedish territories south of 
the Baltic Sea. It remained for his son and successor. Freder¬ 
ick ll 7 to put the Prussian army and Prussian autocracy lolly 
into action. Frederick II is known in history as Frederick the 
Great. 
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Frederick the Great. Frederick the Great, king of Prussia 
from 17-10 to 17S6 r was the greatest of the Hohenzollerns. He 
was rather short in stature and hud bright blue eyes and a long 
Ihin nose. In his youth he had been thought most imkmgly, 
because he showed a taste for poetry, music, and dancing ; and he 

had been rigidly disciplined by 
his stern fa iher. Bu 11 hrotigh- 
oul his reign he was " kingly ” 
enough—he sought fame and 
glory through war and con¬ 
quest, and showed eager desire 
to be an autocrat. 

Frederick** Cmque&ts. Fred¬ 
erick the Great, with the large 
and well-drilled army and with 
the full treasury which his 
father had left him, began his 
reign by seizing from Maria 
Theresa, the young heiress of 
the Hubs burg possessions, the 
rich and populous German 
province of Silesia, To keep 
Silesia, Frederick had to fight 
two long and terrible wars, the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) and the Seven Years' 
War (1756-1763). AuKtria wa* aided against him by various oI her 
powers, but Frederick was a military genius; he won the wars, 
against great odd*; and Prussia kept Silesia, 

World Wars* The wan? named above were really world wars. In 
North America they were contests chiefly between the French and 
the English, and are known in American history as King George's 
War and the French and Indian War. (See pages 514, 516,) 

Fj>*f Partition of Poland, Later, Frederick joined Catherine II 
of Russia and Marta Theresa of Austria in dividing Poland, In 
1772 they seized parts of that unfortunate country. By this 
seizure of a part of Poland and by his conquest of Silesia, Frederick 
rounded out the boundaries of Prussia and assured to Prussia a 
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position !is n great power on an equal tooling with Austria, Russia, 
Fro nee, nnd England. 

Frederick an “ tintiohlemd De*pot." Jn the latter part of the 
18th century almost every monarch on I he continent of Europe 
was autocratic and despotic, but many of them were efficient and 
sought the welfare or their subjects; hence they are termed 
"enlightened despots.” Frederick the Great was an “cnlight- 
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cnccl despot-*” lie wsis not only interested in philosophy and 
literature* he also regarded himself (is 11 the first servant of the 
stated u The people do not exist for the sake of the rulers,” he 
wrote, “ but the rulers for Hie sake of the people,” He worked 
hard, Hr- rose before six every morning f devoting himself to 
public affairs. 

He did many things for the welfare of his people, £ 1 ^ He filled 
the public offices with Capable and loyal men, £2} He did much 
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for the economic welfare of [Russia, especially for agriculture. 
(3) He; prepared an up-to-date code of laws. (4) He allowed 
religious freedom, (5) He promoted education and science. 

The Romanovs in Russia 

While Spain, Holland, Sweden, and Poland wore declining in 
power, Prussia and Russia were rising. At the same time that 
Louis XIV of France was dazzling the world, and that the Great 
Elector and his son were laying deep foundations for Prussia, a 

young Romanov named Peter 
was building the great north¬ 
ern state of Russia. He was 
Peter I, tsar of Russia from 
1BS2 to 1725. He budded so 
long and so well Unit historians 
call him Peter the Great. 

Peter the Great. When 
Peter became tsar in 1682 — 

I he very year in which William 
Penn was laying out Phila¬ 
delphia and Robert LaSalle 
reached the mouth of «he Mis¬ 
sissippi — he found Russia a 
large domain, but poor and 
backward. It was sparsely 
settled and had few contacts 
with western Europe. It had 
little commerce, because it had no outlet on cither the Baltic 
Sea or the Black Sea The people were more like Asiatics than 
Europeans. 

Peter was a good deal of a barbarian himself — hot-tempered 
and cruel, boorish in dress and manners, and u rather hard drinker. 
Bui he had brains, a strong will, keen curiosity, and tireless energy* 
As a youth he had a hobby of building boats, and, in order to learn 
more about ships anti things in general, he traveled widely — in 
Holland, England, and other countries of western Europe. Thus 
he became convinced of the need of u Europeanizing 11 Russia. 
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With fierce vigor he devoted his reign io introducing the man¬ 
ners and customs of western Europe into Russia and in making 
himself and his successors autocrats, in both these aims he 
succeeded. 

Building Autocracy, Peter lost no opportunity to strengthen 
his authority and to make himself an absolute autocrat. He 
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eolemnly declared ; “ Tin* tsar is sovereign nnd autocratic; he is 
responsible (o no one in (he world/’ Nn Stuart or Bourbon could 
have claimed more, and no one of them showed more ruthless skill 
in making such a claim good. 

The Army, Former tsar* had not been able always to count on 
the loyalty of the feudal army, even of their bodyguards. White 
Peter was on his travels he received word that his bodyguard had 
disobeyed him and was planning to dethrone him. Furiously 
angry, he hurried back to Moscow* and proceeded to give the body- 
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guard a lesson. Some were whipped ; two thousand were hanged 
or broken to pieces; five thousand were beheaded. In place of 
the old feudal army, he created a new army of 200,000 men, 
picked and paid to do whatever he commanded. With a Loyal 
army, Peter could carry through what he desired. 

The Church . Another obstacle to autocracy had been the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church. About a century before, the Orthodox 
Church in Russia had become independent of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople— it had a patriarch of its own at Moscow, The 
church of Russia had so much influence over the people that 
Peter was unwilling to let it remain as it was. He abolished the 
office of patriarch and pul the church under a committee, the 
“ Holy Synod/' which he controlled. As a result, the Russian 
Church was thenceforth a faithful supporter of the tsar. 

The Cot'enimrnL Of course, Peter introduced autocracy into 
the civil government of Russia, as well as into the army and the 
church. He abolished the Duma, a kind of medieval parliament, 
and in its place established a small advisory council - which he 
appointed. He also created a secret police to ferret out plots 
against him and his agents. And he brought the local officials of 
the whole country more thoroughly under his control 

Europeanizing Ru#ria. Peter was resolved to make his suli- 
jeets look like Europeans rather limn like Asiatics. For example, 
he solemnly assembled the chief men of Russia and with his own 
hand cut off their long beards and luxuriant mustaches ; and he 
imposed a heavy fine on any man who insisted upon wearing a 
beard. Next, he ordered that long Eastern cloaks be replaced 
with jackets and hose of English or German style, and compelled 
his courtiers to imitate the fashions of the French court. Like it 
Or dot, Russian noblemen had to learn to use tobacco. Ladies, 
moreover, were no longer to be secluded from gentlemen, after the 
Turkish manner, but were required to take part in the festivities 
of the palace. 

Science and Education. The schools which Peter founded woro 
few in number, and were chiefly for the training of engineers, 
sailors, and army officers, but they introduced western science 
and education into Russia. Skilled workmen were honor ted, and 
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in manufacturing military and naval supplies Peter gave an im* 
petus to industry in Russia. 

“ U'tWotes to the West” Russia, as Peter inherited it, was, as 
we have already seen, almost cut oil from the open sea, To be 
sure, it had outlets on the Citspian Sea and on the White Sea, but 
the former is merely an inland lake, while the latter is blocked hy 
ice during a largo part of the year, Peter knew that if Russia 
was to be “ Europeanized " ami become prosperous it would have 
to develop commerce with western Europe — would have to secure 
ports on the Black Sea and the Baltic Sea, u Windows to the 
West," he called such ports. 

At that time Sweden controlled the Baltic Sea and the Turks 
encircled the Black Sea. 

Bar for “ Windows." Peter knew that his ambitions meant 
war, but he did not hesitate. He made an alliance with Poland 
and Denmark and attacked Sweden. Charles XII, young king 
of Sweden, dreamed almost insanely of matching Alexander the 
Great, and at first in lighting Peter he won amazing victories. 
But Peter held grimly on, and after ten years he defeated Charles 
decisively at Poltava, in 1709. Sweden then ceded Russia a largo 
area on the Baltic. 

Thus Peter opened a " window to the West,” and a large one; 
but against Turkey he did not make much headway. 

A New City, At once Peter founded a new city on the Neva 
River, at the head of the Gulf of Finland, in one of the provinces 
captured from Sweden. It was named St. Petersburg. Later it 
was named “ Pctrograd,” and still later “ Leningrad.” Peter 
made it the chief commercial port and the capital of Russia. 
Through it western idesis came in, and by it men judged that 
Russia was becoming a great power. 

Catherine the Great. The work begun in Russia by Peter was 
ably continued by one of his successors, Catherine II, from 1762 
lo 1796, This woman wan coarse, immoral, and cruel, but she 
was so capable that she has come down in history as Catherine 
the Great. Like Peter, she was an absolute autocrat, dominating 
the army, the church, and the civil government. And she gave 
Russia other “ windows.” She defeated the Turks and forced 
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them in 1774 to cede to her the north shore of the Blank Sea. 
Already in 1772, as we have seen, she had seised a part of Poland. 
In 1703 she took a second siliee of that unhappy hind, and in 1795, 
the year before she died p she took a third slice, erasing Poland as 
an independent country from the map of Europe. 

The HABsnuiiGs \s Austria 

Among various examples of autocratic dynasties* the Habs- 
burgs were among the moat notable. We recall that Rudolph of 
Habsburg was chosen Holy Roman Emperor in 1273, and that he 
made himself duke of .Austria. (Sec page 3330 This Rudolph, 
usually styled Rudolph I, was the real founder of the greatness 
of the Habsburg house. From 1418 to 1806 all but two of the 
emperors of the Holy Roman Empire were Habsburg*. 

Charles V and Philip II of Spain were Habsburgs — and auto¬ 
crats. We have seen how their despotism in the Netherlands 
caused rebellion there, and how the Dutch finally won freedom 
after a long, hard struggle. The Hnhsburgs held and claimed 
countries in many parts of Europe* but they were identified chiefly 
with Austria, of which they were hereditary archdukes from the 
time of Rudolph down to very recent times. 

Maximilian of Austria. In the latter part of the 15th century 
the head of the Hamburg family was Maximilian, a typical auto- 
emt and a most ambitious and able prince. Not only was he 
archduke of Austria and Holy Roman Emperor, but by diplomacy, 
marriage, and war he brought under the sway of his family the 
most diverse peoples and the most extensive lands in Europe. 
He himself married the heiress of the duke of Burgundy, and, 
although Louis XI of France made the duchy of Burgundy a 
part of Franco, Maximilian obtained through his wife the better 
portion of the duke's domains. Thus Maximilian acquired the 
rich and prosperous country of the Netherlands — Holland and 
Belgium. 

Tbeu Maximilian negotiated the marriage of his only son to 
Joanna, the daughter and heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain; and from this marriage came two sons, Charles and Ferdi¬ 
nand* who figured prominently in the 16th century. 
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Charles and Ferdinand* Charles, known as Charles V, inhor- 
ited the Netherlands, Spain, Sicily, and southern Italy; and 
in time he acquired the crown of the Holy Reman Empire by 
election and the duchy of Milan in northern Italy by conquest. 
Charles V, we recall* 
was Emperor at the 
lime of the Protestant 
Revolt. Ferdinand 
inherited Austria, an¬ 
nexed the kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Hungary 
by marriage and war, 
and later succeeded 
Charles as Holy Ro¬ 
man Emperor. 

Autocracy and War, 

The union of so many 
different countries in 
the bauds of one Fam¬ 
ily ft he Habsburgs) 
caused alarm among 
other royal families of 
Europe, especially in 
France, w hie h w a s 
almost surrounded by 
the possessions of 
Charles V and his son 
Philip IL This fear 
and rivalry continued 
until the end of the 
18th century, and brought upon Europe many wars. In I he 16th 
and 17th centuries the struggles between Franco and the Hnba* 
burgs wore involved with the religious wars that dtstressed Europe. 

In the second half of the 101 h century the power of the Spanish 
branch of the Halisbiirgs received a severe blow in the successful 
revolt of the Dutch Netherlands, as we have seen. By the middle 
of the 17th century ihe 1 labsburg power was steadily declining. 
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The Spanish branch, which had been raised to high renown by 
Charles V and Philip II P 1519 to 1598, became extinct in 1700. 
(See page 499 .) The Austrian Hubs bu rg* became extinct in the 
male line by the death of Charles VI in 1740. 

Maria Theresa. Charles VI before his death, in true autocratic 
fashion, issued a decree, called a “ pragmatic sanction/ 1 asserting 
the right of his daughter, Maria Theresa, to succeed him. He 
also took the precaution to gel mm t of the great powers of Europe 
to agree that his daughter should succeed to the Austrian throne. 
She did become queen and reigned for forty years, but she had to 
figlu another despot at the outset. Frederick of Prussia, as we 
have already noted, seized Silesia — he thought he had little to 
fear from a girt of twenty-three, (See page 502.) France and 
Spain aided him, but most of Maria's people, especially the Hun¬ 
garians, rallied bravely around her, and she showed unexpected 
ability. Moreover, Holland and England, anxious to win com¬ 
merce and colonies at the expense of France and Spain, entered 
the war on Maria's stile. She held her throne ami all of her in¬ 
herited lands except Silesia, which she gave up to Frederick of 
Prussia, This was the War of the Austrian Succession, 17411-1748. 

Her Sort# and Daughters. Maria Theresa married Francis of 
Lorraine, and their descendants continued to rule in Austria until 
the end of the W orld War, in 191S. Two of her sona, Joseph ami 
Leopold, were Holy Roman Emperors, 17G5 1792. One of her 
fifteen children was Marie Antoinette, ihe famous but ill-fated 
queen of France, who, with her husband, Louis XV!, perished in 
the great revolution. One of Maria’s great-grand daughters, 
Maria Louisa, was the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. Another 
great-granddaughter was the wife of Fealro I of Brazil; and a 
greiit-greal-grandsDn was Maximilian I of Mexico, 

In Austria, therefore, and in various other countries, the Habs- 
burgs were able for many generations to keep up the traditions of 
royalty and autocracy- 

CO&ltfE&ClAL AND FAMILY FeL t DS 

In spite of the successful assaults on autocracy in Holland and 
England, autocracy flowered in most countries on the continent 
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of Europe. Between H550 and 1750 the Bourbons of France, the 
Hohenzollcms of Prussia, the Romanovs of Russia,, and the Hubs- 
burgs of Austria rose to proud power, basing their claims on 
11 divine right," At the same time they endeavored to enlarge 
their territories and increase their prestige at the expense of their 
equally ambitious neighbors. In fact, the commercial and family 
feuds of Europe T s autocrats continued long after 1750. 

Fierce wars were frequent, as we have seen, between she auto¬ 
cratic powers named, and others. At least four causes for these 
wars arc easy to find ; (1) Family pride and prestige ; (2) desire 
for territory and commercial advantages in Europe; (3) desire 
for colonies and commerce outside of Europe; (4) more or less 
hostility in religion, as between Protestants and Catholics* 

The last cause named did not figure as largely as ihe other 
causes, after (he lOrh and 17th centuries. The commercial and 
family feuds (wars) reached their climax in the 18th century. 

Far-Flung Battlefields. The commercial and family feuds, the' 
international and intercolonial wars, (hai were waged in the names 
of Europe's autocrats, were of course not limited to Europe. They 
extended as far as any of the powers had lands, trading posts, nr 
colonies, and wherever on the seas a warship of one met a warship 
or a merchantman of another. As already noted (page 502), two 
of those 1 wars, the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven 
Ware 1 War, were really world wars. 

European Colonies in 1689. By 1GS9 Spain had wdQ-estnbHahed 
colonies in South America, Central America, Mexico, Florida, ihe 
West Indies, and the Philippine Islands, Portugal held Brasil 
and trading posts on the roasts of Africa mini India* Holland 
controlled the East Indies and owned colonies in South Africa and 
the West Indies. England bad a chain of colonies along i lie 
Atlantic coast of North America from Massachusetts to South 
Carolina, and trading posts in India and in (he West Indies* 
France was colonizing Canada and the 1 Mississippi Valley in 
America and was establishing trading posts hi India 

Why Colonies Were Valued, Kings and statesmen desired 
colonies to gain more territory — to enable them to rule over 
wider dominions, Another reason why colonies were desired — 
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at least in some cases— was religion. A pious monarch con¬ 
sidered it a privilege and n duty to bring heathen lands under 
Christian ruhu This counted much with the kings of Spurn, 
Portugal, and France, and to some extent with the kings of Eng¬ 
land. In the third place, when one king saw’ his neighbors helping 
themselves to colonies he naturally felt an impulse to follow their 
example* But the chief reason why colonies were valued was the 



The Dutch Goloxy or New Amsterdam 
F muidod in iho year m^nroci by ibr Era*link in 1604. Mid reniimt-4 "New 

York/ 1 

belief that colonies would increase the wealth and power of the 
mother country, through taxes and trade. 

Colonies and Commerce. Just ns the average citizen in those 
days was used to increase the wealth of the state, so a colony was 
looked upon chiefly as a means for enriching the mother country. 
From her colonies Spain, for example p could get gold and silver. 
From her North American colonies England could obtain furs, 
feh, lumber, cotton, hemp, tobacco, and other supplies that she 
needed, in exchange for manufactured goods that she had to sell. 
Each autocracy tried to monopolize the trade of its own colonies. 
Thus Spain decreed that only Spaniards could trade with the 
Spanish colonies, w hile England passed various navigation acts, lo¬ 
ginning as early as 1645, requiring* among other things, that goods 
taken to or from English colonies must be carried in English ships. 
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Spain, as we have observed, could gat actual gold and silver 
from her colonies Colonies of other powers, not having rich 
mines! could at least supply the mother country with valuable 
raw materials for manufacturing, or with goods that could be 
sold for gold and silver. All these things — gold and silver and 
other goods that could be exchapgt'd for gold and silver — were 
usually obtained from the colonies in trade, that is, without the 
payment of gold or silver. 

Gold and Silver. All economic progress in those days Was 
gauged by gold and silver. In oilier words, gold and silver were 
looked upon as the only forms of real wealth. This view' is now 
regarded as unsound r but it was widely held for a long time, and 
the political economy of the great powers of Europe was regulated 
in accordance with this theory, which was called mercantilism. 

The Mercantile Theory. Mercantilism or the mercantile theory 
sought above everything else a favorable balance of trade, that is T 
a surplus of exports (things sold) over imports (things bought). 
By selling more than it bought, a country would continually in¬ 
crease its store of gold and silver. Colonies and commerce were 
thought necessary for securing such a balance of trade. As one 
British writer said : lL The means to increase our wealth and 
treasure is by Forraign Trade, wherein wee must ever observe this 
rule : to sell more to strangers than wee consume of theirs in 
value." 

A Cause pf War. The wide adoption of the mercantile theory 
meant war; for the only way in which one power could trade 
freely with the colonies of another wan to conquer them or to force 
the mother country to change her trade laws. And about 1 
there began a series of gigantic wars, which Lasted through the 
greater part of the 18th century, and which decided the destinies 
of whole continents. In most of those wars autocratic France and 
Spain were arrayed against non-autocratic England and Holland. 

War of the Palatinate. Already we have spoken of the War of 
the Palatinate, 1GSS-1697, in which Louis XIV of France tried to 
cripple the Habeburgs and to secure a rich district on the Rhine 
known as the Palatinate* Also, we learned how England and 
Holland came into the war against Louis in IbSO. {See page 499, > 
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While this war raged in Europe, fighting also went on between 
English and French colonies in America. Because William of 
Orange (not William the Silent) was king of England, the War of 
the Palatinate is known in America as King William's War. 

War of the Spanish Succession. From 1701 to 1713, while 
Louis XIV was seating his grandson on the Spanish throne and 
trying to unite Spain with France, England and Holland again 
fought against France (and Spain). On the high seas and in 
America England made notable gains : (1) France ceded to Eng¬ 
land the colony of Acadia, which ihe English renamed Nova 
Scotia ; (2) France recognized England's claim to Newfoundland 
and the region around Hudson Bay; (3) Spain ceded to Eng¬ 
land the island of Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and the great 
fortress and naval base of Gibraltar, at the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean ; (4.1 Spain permitted England to carry on a 
limited trade with the Spanish colonies in America. 

Because Anne was queen of England during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, 17U1 1713, it was called in her American 
colonies Queen Anne's War. 

War of the Austrian Succession. In 1740, as we know, the 
Babsburg king of Austria, Charles VI, died, and his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, succeeded him; but some doubt about the suc¬ 
cession, and the greed of Frederick J l of Prussia for Silesia, brought 
on the War of the Austrian Succession, 1740-1748, Again Eng¬ 
land and Holland took sides against France and Spain, who were 
allies of Frederick, and soon the world was ablaze with martial 
fury. In America, in India, and on the seas, as well as in Europe, 
the great powers met and clashed. The war was destructive but 
not decisive. By the treaty in 1748 Frederick retained Silesia but 
Maria kept all the other Hnbsburg possessions. France and 
Spain gained nothing, and England kept her earlier conquests. 
The peace was only a pause, marking an important stage in the 
long fight for empire, especially for colonial empire between 
France and Great Britain. 

This war was active in North America from 1744 to 1748, and 
is known in American history as King George’s War, because 
George II was king of England at the time. 
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The Seven Tears’ War. Marin Theresa WAS SO anxious to 
recover Silesia that she formed an alliance with France and Russia 
against Frederick, and in 1756 another war began which lasted 
seven years. But this time England joined Frederiek— because 
France waa on the other aide! 

Really, war had begun again in America between France and 
England in 1754. Here the struggle between these two powers 
lasted nine years, and is known as the French and Indian 
War. (See page ,502.) In India, too, France and England were 
again fighting for empire. James Wolfe in Canada, Robert 
Clive in India, and William Pitt at home gave Great Britain 
victory. 

The Treaty of Paris, This war was decisive — especially as 
between France and England. In all four of these wars, begin¬ 
ning in 1GS9, France anil England were fighting for Xorlli America ; 
in the last two they fought also for India. England won decisively 
in both America and India. The terms of the treaty of peace, 
made at Paris in 1763, were as follows: 

Frederick retained Silesia ; France surrendered her claims in 
the SC Lawrence Valley and east of the Mississippi to her enemy, 
England, I hose west of the Mississippi to her ally, Spain ; France 
retained a few small islands in the New World, a foothold on the 
African coast, and a half-dozen small trading pouts in India. 
England was made not only mistress of the soas :h but also of North 
America and India. Thenceforth she was the greatest of all 
colonial powers. 

Indirect Results. The long international and intercolonial wars 
from 1689 to 1763 had at least three important indirect effects : 

11 ) The weakening and discrediting of autocracy in Spain and 
Frttnee — a great democratic revolution broke out in France in 
1789 and soon spread to Spain. (2) The partition of Poland and 
the prolonging of autocracy in Prussia and Russia, (3) The rise 
of the United States of America, It was In the intercolonial wars, 
especially in the French and Indian War, that (he English colo¬ 
nists in America became conscious of their strength, saw the pos¬ 
sibilities of -mien among themselves, and gained experience anti 
training as soldiers and officers. In the French and Indian War, 
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moreover p were Laid the causes for taxation, over which the colonics 
soon quarreled with the mother country. 

Summary. In the 17th and 18th centuries autocracy flourished 
and flowered on the continent of Europe. It produced the wars 
we have been outlining but also some good things; hence the 
autocracy of the period, in many instances, was often described 
as “ enlightened despotism ,f ; sometimes even as " benevolent 
despotism." 

Frederick II of Prussia was perhaps the best example of the 
enlightened despots of his time, yet in the second half of the 18th 
century many rulers in Europe were not only autocratic and 
despotic, but enlightened also, and in some respects benevolent. 
Catherine of Russia and Joseph of Austria were other notable 
examples. 

Catherine found time to write flattering letters to French 
philosophers and to pose as liberal-minded and generous. She 
established schools and academies, and made French the language 
of polite Russian society. Joseph II of Austria, the son and suc¬ 
cessor nf Maria Theresa, labored to unite his people, to advance 
education, to reform the church, and to improve the system of 
landholding. 

In the same period, the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, Sweden, 
and Sardinia were also ruled by enlightened despots, who com¬ 
bined great energy and earnestness with advanced ideas of progress, 

STUDY HELPS 

L Make a list of four autocratic families, with their respective 
™i utrfer 

2. State four causes of war in the 16 th, 17its. and 18th centuries. 

3. Give names and dotes of five wars between 1689 and 1783 in which 
the British and the French were on opposite sides. 

4. Name three British emjrire-buildera of the 18th century, 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why did autocracy Inati longer in France than in England? 

2. Who was rise moat famous ministerof tfate under Umte XIIT? 

3 Under whom did Cardinal Mavrin and Colbert serve? 
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4. What famous theory wn& Colbert applying when he encouraged 
eaporte and discouraged imports? 

5- What can you say of art and literature under Louta XIV ? 

6 + WIl&I ware did Louts Xl\ r wage, or take part in? 

7, What were his reasons for war? 

8. What did Louis XIV mean in 1701 by saying . fi There are no mole 
Pyrenees M ? 

fl- Whit two countries became great powers in the 18th century? 
What was the ruling family in each? 

HI- Who was Frederick the Great? What did he do? 

11- What was William Perm doing when Peter Romanov became tsar? 
12. In what sort of ** windows M was Peter most interested? 

I3r What was done with Poland between 1772 and 170.5? Why? 

14. Why were colonies so highly valued by Euro|ieai] powers in the 
17tli and l£th centuries? 

15. What was th& mercantile theory ? 

I A. Why were certain despots called “enlightened n or " K benevolent JP ? 
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PART IX 


REVOLUTIONARY FOUNDATIONS OF PRESENT- 
DAY CIVILIZATION 

Introduction 

In view of the revolutions of the 16th and 17rh centuries, we 
(ire not surprised that there were others in the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies, Between 1750 and 1850 at least five great revolutions 
changed the world, connecting with those of earlier times and 
bringing down various forces into our present life. 

The American Revolution (1775 1783) freed thirteen English 
colonies and set tip a federal republic, which has been imitated 
widely in olher republics. 

The Intellectual Revolution, for which it is difficult to assign 
any dates, carried the cold tests of science into all phases of life, 
raising questions not only in science but also in religion, polities, 
education, and business. 

The French Revolution (1780 1815} was a violent ou»break of 
the French people against autocracy and aristocracy. Il put the 
ideas of the Intellectual Revolution into action. It was stimu¬ 
lated by the American Revolution and other revolutions that had 
gone before, and it encouraged similfir movements that came later 
in France and other conn tries. 

The Latin-American Revolutions (1800 1825) were a continua¬ 
tion of the American Revolution and the French Revolution, and 
resulted In the independence of nearly all the colonies of Spain 
and Portugal in the Americas. They also had much to do with 
calling forth the celebrated Monroe Doctrine. 

The Industrial Revolution (1750-1850) was at first a change in 
the methods of spinning and weaving — from hands to machines 
— but it soon brought about changes in the use of coal and 
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iron, the running of boats anti cars, the ownership of land, the 
growth of cities, trade and commerce, the power of wealth, the 
miseries of poverty. It began in England; it soon spread to 
France, the United States, and Germany; it is now encircling the 
world. 

Our present-day civilization is what it is largely because of the 
revolutions that have taken place since 1750, 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

Soon after the dose of the French and Indian War (Seven 
Years' War) in 1763, the thirteen English colonies on the Atlantic 
coast of Norlh America began a revolution, first of words, then of 
arms* and finally, with the aid of France and other European 
countries, won their independence from the mother country in 
1783. The colonial leaders at first regarded themselves as loyal 
Englishmen! defending their rsplits as Englishmen, but they went 
forward step by step until they made their colonies into sovereign 
states and formed them into a new T national government f the 
United States of America. 

The American Revolution encouraged revolution* elsewhere, 
and the American federal state, though at firsl regarded as an 
experiment* has proved so successful that It has been widely 
imitated, England, ns we have seen, paused after her 17th-cen¬ 
tury revolutions, and seemed to be content wish an aristocratic 
Parliament and a limited monarchy. America next took the 
lead, starting where England left off. Like a torch passed from 
runner to runner, the idea of political liberty is us been passed on 
from one nation to another, and eventually it has led to democ¬ 
racy. 

Causes of the American Revolution 

As already noted, the intercolonial wars, especially the French 
and Indian War, helped to bring on the American Revolution. 
(See page 516.) Not only did those wars make the colonists con¬ 
scious of their strength, show them the possibilities of union among 
themselves, and give them military experience, but they brought 
about a situation that led to quarrels with the mother country. 
Navigation laws were more strictly enforced, and 10,000 British 
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soldiers were to be kept in America. The colonists were to be 
taxed to help main Inin those soldier*. The colonists declared 
that they did not need the British garrisons, and they objected 
to being taxed by Parliament. They asserted that they should 
be taxed only by their own colonial assemblies, made up of their 
own representatives — certainly not by Parliament, in which 
they had no representatives Quarrels of various sorts soon 
developed. 

Navigation Laws. For more than a century Great Britain had 
been passing laws to regulate the trade of the colonies. For ex¬ 
ample, she hail required all goods from the colonics to be shipped 
in British vessels, and all goods of certain kinds to be sold io 
British merchants. It was felt that such laws were for the ad¬ 
vantage of England and unjust to the colonies. For a long time 
they hail not been enforced effectively, but, following the French 
and Indian War, as we have seen, steps were taken to enforce 
them. 

Customs Laws, A few attempts had been made to tax certain 
goods imported into the colonies, but the law's requiring customs 
duties, like the navigation laws, had been mostly disregarded 
But in 17G4 a new customs law, known as the Sugar Act, was 
passed h and plans were made to enforce it. This law required I he 
payment of a duly or lax on imported sugar and certain other 
imports ; also a tax on certain exports. The colonists disliked 
such handicaps on lheir trade, and they objected to being taxed 
by a distant power. But officers of the crown were stationed at 
the ports, to board ships and collect the taxes. 

Writs of Assistance. To evade paying the taxes on imports, 
some importers smuggled, that is, dodged the regular ports, ran 
their ships in at out-of-the-way places, unloaded them at night, 
and hiij the goods where the officers could not easily find them* 
Then the courts gave the officers writs of assistance — written 
orders authorizing them to search houses as well as ships for tax¬ 
able goods. The searching of houses under writs of assistance 
aroused much opposition. 

The Stamp Act. In 1765 ParliamonE passed an act requiring 
that newspapers, pamphlet*, legal documents, etc., bear revenue 
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stamps. The sale of these stamps was expected to net the gov¬ 
ernment much money. This tax plan provoked anger and vio¬ 
lence. Colonial assemblies pjissed resolutions of protest ; a 
congress made up of delegates from nine colonies met in New 
York and made an appeal to the king (George III), The colonies 
were learning to organise and act together. 

The Quartering Act. The Stamp Act was repealed in I760 h 
but Parliament assertod that it had the right to tax the colonies* 
and additional soldier* were sent over to enforce the laws. The 
act authorising the stationing of these soldiers in American towns 
was called the Quartering Act, Under it 1LKXJ soldiers were sent 
to Boston. Quarrels and fights soon occurred. Boston Was a 
storm center. There, in 1773* a shipment of tea. On which a tax 
had been imposed, was destroyed by a mob. Then, to punish 
Boston, Parliament passed on act closing the pori of Boston to 
commerce. War broke out in April, 1775. 

Summary of Causes. Among the many causes of the American 
Revolution were the following: (1) Acts of Parliament taxing the 
colonies and interfering with their trade. (2) Writs of .Assistance 
orders or warrants issued by the courts, authorizing revenue 
officers tn search houses for smuggled goods. (3) Punitive acts of 
Parliament, that is, acts intended to punish the colonists for 
resistance, such as the Boston Port Act. (4) Eloquent and per¬ 
sistent agitation — James Otis against Writs of Assistance, Patrick 
Henry against the Stamp Act, Samuel Adams against everything 
British* Thomas Paine for independence* (5) Quartering of 
British troops in American towns, and resulting quarrels and riots, 
such as the w Boston Massacre pp of 1770. (6) Tike effective argu¬ 

ment, “Taxation without representation is tyranny. pf (7) The 
potent and growing feeling of the Americans, that they were able 
to take care of themselves and to walk alone. 

The Declaring of Independence 

Desire lor more liberty grew into a determination to be inde¬ 
pendent— that if, on the part of some of the colonists. Not all 
the people of Great Britain supported King George and Parlia¬ 
ment in coercing the colonists : it could not be expected that all 
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the colonists would support Samuel Adams, Thomas Faine, 
Thomas Jeffeison, and others in striking for independence. Some 
Americans were loyal to the king — they wen? called ta Loyalists 11 
and u Tories/' Another group remained more or leas undecided 
and indifferent. But a third group was active in the fight for 
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liberty— they were called “ Patriots/' Tlie patriots earned the 
day — after Snug years. 

Continental CongresSp A body of delegates representing the 
colonies met from time to time, mostly at Philadelphia p and car- 
lied on p or tried to carry on t the business of the colonies and the 
waging of the war. This body was known as the 11 Continental 
Congress/ 1 George Washington was made commander-in-chief 
of the Continental (American) armies. A committee, composed 
of Thomas Jefferson,- Benjamin Franklin, and others, drew up a 
Declaration of Independence, which w r as adopted by Congress on 
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July 4 r 1776. This declared the " United Colonies ,J to be " Free 
and Independent States.” About the same time each slate 
adopted a constitution (fundamental law} for itself, and the next- 
year the Continental Congress drew up the An idea of Confedera¬ 
tion, which were to be a constitution for she United States, 

Benjamin Franklin and others were sent to France and other 
countries of Europe that were known to be unfriendly to Great 
Britain, asking for recognition and aid, Thomas Paine continued 
to assert that monarch* have no divine right to rule their fellow 
men; Thomas Jefferson went so far m to argue that frequent 
revolutions were a good medicine for democracy ; and Patrick 
Henry thrilled the patriots with his peroration, “ Give me liberty 
or give mo death S ” 

The Winning of Independence 

The winning of independence, of liberty, meant death to many. 
For eight long anil bitter years the Ik tie patriot armies fought on, 
often defeated, sometimes suffering cold and hunger, m at Valley 
Forge in the winter of 1777-1778, or in the flooded plains of Illinois 
in 1778-1776, but now' and then winning a victory, as at Trenton 
and Prince ton, at Saratoga, at Cow pens and King's Mountain, 
and at Yorktown, 

Soon after the notable victory of the America ils at Saratoga, in 
eastern New York, in October, 1777, France gave promise of open 
aid, and early the next year she made an alliance with the United 
State* r Spain made an alliance with France, and Holland, too, 
was soon fighting Britain- Thus the thirteen states had valuable 
anti sorely needed allies — not so much been use those allies loved 
America as because they hated and feared Great Britain. To be 
sure. Individual heroes, like Lafayette from France, Von Steuben 
from Prussia* and Pulaski from Poland* generously came to Wash¬ 
ington’s aid; but governments are usually not generoua except 
for sdf-interost, 

England's Many Foes. France* in the long struggle from 1686 
to 1763, had lost her chief colonial possession — Canaria — to 
England, together with much in India; so France naturally 
cherished the hope of regaining something, and of weakening 
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England. Spain had lost Florida* Minorca, anti Gibraltar, and 
aimed to recover them, Holland was continually losing to 
England's growing commerce, and in thm case England declared 
war upon her. Some of the other European countries, disliking 
England's practice of smirching and seizing neutral vessels in war¬ 
time, formed a league of armed neutrality to defend their com¬ 
mercial rights against England, 

England*s Handicaps. Thus Great Britain in the American 
Revolution had 10 light many foes. To add to her troubles, there 
was a threat of rebellion in Ireland ; and, as we have seen, not 
all Englishmen favored the war. In Parliament, William Pitt, 
Edmund Burke, and Charles James Fox were openly friendly to 
America. While sending soldiers and ships to America, England 
had to defend her own south shores against France and Spain; 
she had to send fleets Eo fight the French and Dutch in the North 
Sea, in the Caribbean Sea, and in the distant Bay of Bengal. 
England was figlHing on three continents. 

Reasons for American Success. Britain's handicaps, of course, 
contributed to America's chances for success. And French money, 
men, and ships were valuable aids to America ; yef p the valor and 
the endurance uf the American patriots, men and women, were 
effective and essentia], and should never be forgoiten. It is 
interesting to know that W. E IF h eky, a distinguished British 
historian, estimated ihe character and service of Washington as 
the greatest factor in American success in the Revolution. 

Among decisive incidents of the Revolution, we may point to 
the American victory at Saratoga in October, 1777, the French 
Alliance in February', 1778, and the surrender of Cornwallis, chief 
British commander, to Washington and hm French allies at York- 
town, Virginia, in t)ctoljer + 1781- The treaty of peace was signed 
a I Paris in September, 1783. 

Results of the War* (1) The United States; achieved political 
independence. (2) France regained two small colonics, Tobago in 
the West Indies and Senegal in West Africa. (3) Spain recovered 
Minorca and Florida. (4) Holland gained nothing was actu¬ 
ally a loser. 

Though France gained little materially, she had ihe satisfaction 
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of seeing England's oldest and most important colonies separated 
from her. It was a serious injury, though not a mortal blow, to 
Britain^ colonial empire. 

Effect upon France. The Ajnerican Revolution had an impor¬ 
tant effect upon France. Her enormous naval and military 
expenditures in the war helped to bankrupt the royal treasury, 
and bankruptcy soon led to the fall of the French monarchy. 
Moreover, many Frenchmen, having aided the Americans to 
revolt against a king, were all the more ready to revolt against 
iheir own king. The French Revolution soon followed. 

British Compensation. While the American colonies were 
breaking away from England, Warren Hastings was strengthen¬ 
ing the British Empire in India, Lord Cornwallis, who surren¬ 
dered to Washington at Yorktown in l7Sl n succeeded Hastings in 
!78o 3 and proved as successful in India as he had been unfortunate 
in America. 

Immediately after 1783, two other important extensions of 
British power occurred. One was *he occupation of the Straits 
Settlements, which gave Great Britain control of she Malay 
Peninsula in southeastern Asia. The other was the settlement of 
the vast island-continent of Australia, which had been almost 
unknown until the famous voyage of Captain James £ ook in 1770. 

The Uniteu States Constitution 

During the Revolution each colony (state) revised its owm 
charter or constitution* if it had one, or drafted a new one, l he 
old colonial assemblies became the legislatures of the independent 
states. A few vears after the Revolution the old Federal Consti¬ 
tution, the Articles of Confederation, which had been drawn up 
by the Continental Congress during the war, was replaced by a 
new constitution framed by a special body of delegates, which met 
at Philadelphia, and which is known in American history as the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

The New Constitution. The new constitution, the Federal 
Constitution of 1787* made at Philadelphia* is still the Constitu¬ 
tion of i he United States. It has been changed but little —in 
iomi t for the various amendments are mainly extensions and 
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additions ; but it hiis twn changed n good deal by interpretation 
xttid usage— it has taken mature r shape by airess and growth p 
chiefly in ihe direction of nationalism and democracy. 

Profiting by experience under the old constitution* the framers 
of the new one in 1787 gave the federal government more powers 
— for example, to tux and to regulate commerce. Thej r also pro¬ 
vided a government in three branches Instead of one — under the 
old constitution the national government consisted only of the 
Continental Congress. Jn the new government there was a Con- 
P®! legislative body; but i hen 3 were also an executive 
branch* at the head of which was the President* and a judicial 
branch, at the head of which was the Supreme Court. 

11 Checks and Balances. n The three branches of the national 
government, under the Constitution of 1787* which was put into 
effect in D89* were intended to " check and balance ” one another 
Not only so* but the Senate, the upper house of Congress, elected 
by the state legislatures, was to check and balance the House, 
which was elected by popular vote. Giving sill the states equal 
representation in the Senate was to enable the small states to 
check and balance the states, which have more representa- 
lives in the House. 

Lack of Democracy. Only about half of the white men f none 
of the Negroes, and no women* were allowed to vote. Voting, 
however, was in the hands of the individual states, not being 
regulated by the national government. .Most of the men who 
made the t {institution and launched the national government 
under it, for example, Washington, John Adams, and Alexander 
Hamilton, were aristocratic rather than democratic. They dis¬ 
trusted the common people — they aimed at balancing democracy 
with aristocracy. 

Growth of Democracy. As time went on democracy grew, 
Shite constitutions were made more democratic* giving more men 
the right to vote. Consequently the federal government also 
became more democratic, since the larger numl^rs of state voters 
took part in electing members of Congress. The method of elect¬ 
ing the President, too, was made more democratic as various 
states put into the hands of the voters rather *han of the state 



Inauguration or Wjianiwcmix 

GiXjtkp WBahingtan l^kinK Lhe? ewirii :ts tlio first Pmidsat of th* United StetM, 
April 30 h 17S& The memw HAi hcL-J in WlU JSttfldt, New York City. 
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legislatures, the right of choosing the “electors ” who in turn would 
choose the President and t he Vice President. By the tune of Andrew 
Jackson, who served as President from 1829 to 1837, the American 
republic was well launched on the rising tide of democracy. 

Significance of the American Revolution 

The American Revolution was a fuller expression of the prin¬ 
ciples of the English revolutions of the 17th century* It greatly 
strengthened the idea of the 11 right of revolution,” the right of a 
people to overturn an oppressive government. The government 
set up was not very democratic, but, as we have seen, it was made 
more democratic gradually. 

Following the Re volution, Americans put to the test various 
political forms which have deeply influenced the United States, and, 
by adoption elsewhere, man}' other nations. As American experi¬ 
ments we may mention : (1) An elected President in place of an 
hereditary king. (2) A written constitution as the basis of the gov¬ 
ernment and a* a cheek on the gove mment, (3) No hcnxli t a ry aris¬ 
tocracy. (4) Separation of Church and State, (5) A system of 
H separation of powers 11 and u checks and balances.” (6) A federal 
republic — a new thing in a large country. (7) The election of law¬ 
makers (in the states and for the lower house of Congress) on an 
arithmetical basis —one representative to so many people. 

The United States was the firsl modern republic on a large scale 
— there are republics on every continent to-day* And hen- was 
the find, great modem experiment in federalism - stale rights 
active in a national union. The whole world has been deeply 
influenced by the establishment of a republic and the growth of 
democracy in America. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Xame several great revolutions which occurred between 1750 and 
1850* 

% State the causes of the American Revolution. 

3. Point out several “checks and balances 11 in the federal constitu¬ 
tion, made in 1737. 

4- In a sentence each (your own words), enumerate seven or eight 
“American experiments," 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L How did the French and Indian War help to bring qn the American 

Revolution? 

2, What were write of assi.-tauce? 

3, How wan Boa ton punished for her “tea party" of 1773? 

4, What was the Continental Congress? 

5 r I h )wdid Benj a min Frankli u assist in gaining American i^dependence ? 

6, What countries did Britain have to light from 17 TS to 1783? 

7. What prominent British statesmen wore friendly to the American 
colonies, during the Revolution? 

& Why did America win in the Revolution ? 

El. What were important results of the American Revolution? 

10. How did the American Revolution help to bring on I he French 
Revolution? 

11 What was the first constitution of the United States railed? In 
what respects was it defective? 

12. When was the new (present) constitution of the United States 
framed? Where? By what body? 

13. What were (are) some notable features of this constitution? 

H. What can you say of democracy in the United States? 

15. What was the significance of the American Revolution 7 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION 

The English Revolutions occurred in the 17th century, and 
replaced autocracy with aristocracy and put an end to active con¬ 
flict between the Church of England and rival Protestant sects. 
The American Revolution occurred in the 18th century, and 
established a new nation and provided new foundations for experi¬ 
ments with political democracy and general religious toleration. 

During the centuries when these English and American Revolu¬ 
tion* were occurring—the 17th and ISth— numerous scholars 
and other thoughtful persons throughout Christendom were devel¬ 
oping and expressing new Ideas which haw had a tremendous 
effect upon our present day — so tremendous that they may be 
said to constitute an Intellectual Revolution. 

A Gradual Movement. The Intellectual Revolution did not 
begin all at once, ll wits a gradual movement and grow out of 
several earlier movements: (l) the increased knowledge of and 
interest in distant places anti persons — a result of the expansion 
of Europe from the 14th to the 17th century; (2) the growth of 
wealth, and the ensuing leisure and inclination to study, on the 
part of the middle and noble classes-—a result of the growth of 
commerce and the use of cheap labor In Asia, Africa, and America ; 
(3) the changing conception of the universe — a result of the wider 
study of the Cope mi can theories nf the 16th century; (4) the 
reaction npdnsi the bigotry and intolerance which had accom¬ 
panied the bitter religions conflicts of «hc 16th and 17th centuries; 
and (S) the reaction against the evils and suffering which were 
caused by the sordid dynastic and colonial wars of the 17th and 
ISth centuries. 

The Intellectual Revolution of the I7rh and ISth centuries em¬ 
braced (1) the stressing of the importance of natural science; (3) the 
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rise of tL natural religion rr and of skepticism about Christianity; 
(3) the rise of the idea ofprogress pp ; and (4) the application of 
a critical spirit to religion, politics, education* and economics, 

Muuekn Science 

Method, The methods in science that Francis Bacon and 
Ren£ Descartes had advocated and demonstrated in the I7ih 
century (see pages 405 H 406) came to be more generally taken up 
by the scientists of the 18th century. Careful observation and 
patient experiment came to be the rule, and great results were 
achieved. 

Physics, In physics ihc most illustrious name of ihc later 
I7th and early ISth century was probably that of the Englishman, 
Sir Isaac Newton. He did many notable things, but he is best 
known by his discovery of what he called the universal law of 
gravitation — the u pull ” by which every body attracts every 
other body: the force that draws an apple from the twig to the 
earth and at the same time draws the earth towards the sun. 
Leibnitz the German, and Newton too, applied mathematics to 
the service of physics. Franklin the American and G ilvani the 
Italian were others who won renown. In connection with the 
former we think of the lightning rod, and we have preserved (he 
name of the latter in the " galvanic ,p battery. Volta, another 
famous Italian physicist, gave us the w voltaic p ‘ cell or battery. 

Within ihc ISth century the barometer and the thermometer, 
which had been employed in various forms before* were worked 
out more accurately and put to more practical uses. 

Biology, Biology, the science of life, was carefully studied in 
both plants and animals, and some very important discoveries 
were made. In the 17th century William Harvey, an eminent 
English surgeon, hail discovered and described the circulation of 
the blood in the human body, and physicians of the ISth century 
were thereby enabled to treat various diseases more effectively, 
Albrecht von Haller, a Swiss scientist (and poet), who was eon- 
temporary with Benjamin Franklin, won a name as the H father 
of modem physiology*” BulTon the Frenchman and Linnaeus the 
^wpd{\ who also lived in the same decades with Franklin, made 
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extensive studies of animals and plants* thus advancing greatly 
the new sciences of ssoology and botany, Edward Jcnner* an 
English physician who lived a generation or two Later, proved 
that the dread disease of smallpox could be prevented by vacci- 
nation. 

Chemistry. In the 13th century the foundations of mod¬ 
ern chemistry were laid by Joseph Priestley* Antoine Lavoisier 
(laVwn'syft'h and Henry Cavendish, Priestley and Cavendish 
were Englishmen ; Lavoisier, a Frenchman. Oxygen was dis* 



A Chemical. ExmjilMTNT 

The [licltinr- show* L&yniutter, the iriiri*s ftimmLi French chemist of tbo iSlh n-nttiry, 
coDdliclanjE an f'xppriiDFDt. II id w if l- ia ktM^Enu a nl of thi- edporimonL 


covered, water was separated into its elements, and a beginning 
was made in the use of modem scientific terms in chemistry. 

Science in High Favor, One reason for the rapid development 
of natural science in the 18th century was the high favor it en* 
joyed at the hands of rulers. Kings granted large pensions to 
scientists; British ministers bestowed well-paid offices* and petty 
princes showered valuable gifts upon them. Observatories with 
ponderous telescopes were built, often at public expense, in almost 
every county of Europe. Groups of learned men everywhere 
banded together in societies or “ academies, 11 The Royal Soci¬ 
ety of London, founded in 1002, listened to reports of the latest 
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achievements in mathematics, astronomy, and physics. The 
members of the French Academy were granted pensions by Louis 
XIV. Newton was one of their honorary members. 

Never before had there been finch interest in science* and never 
before had there bevn such opportunity to learn. Printing was 
now well developed, and frequent reports on all brashes of 
knowledge were issued by the learned societies. Encyclopedias 
were published! professing to give full information about the find* 
mgs in all the new sciences. It became quite the fashion to be a 
scion list T a philosopher, a savant of some kind, (o dabble in chem- 
istry, perhaps, and to dazzle or mystify one’s friends with one's 
knowledge and skill. 

Leisure and Learning, Books were still too expensive for ihe 
common person t hut nobles and men of the middle class could 
buy them. The growth of wealth that attended the expansion of 
industry and trade brought leisure and learning, a® well as luxury. 

Natural Religion and Skepticism 

One of the outstanding features of the iSth century was 
the appearance of a large number of doubters of Christianity. 
Discoveries in natural science seemed to incline many persons to 
week a " natural " religion, that is, a religion based on men's 
understanding of nature, and not on the Bible or any other 
historical authority. Such an attitude put men more or less in 
conflict with the Bible and Christianity, which recognize the 
supernatural and rest largely upon history. 

In I he history of the Christian Church there had often been 
reformers, who attacked this or that doctrine or abuse, but never 
before, with the possible exception of the Indian humanists of the 
15th century, had there bam such a largo number of influential 
mtrn who ventured to assail the very foundations of Christian 
belief. During the last quarter of the 17th century certain Eng¬ 
lish philosophers, elated with the discovery of natural laws, went 
on to apply the newer scientific methods to religion. They were 
dispo^d to acknowledge only such laws as science could demon¬ 
strate, and they termed many thing® that Christians believed only 
' k superstition." They favored living in accordance with " natural 
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law ; but just what this was had to be left largely to the judg¬ 
ment of each man to determine. 

The Deists. The men who held such views were fulled Deists, 
They were not atheists — they claimed to recognize God, as the 
name Dcixt implies ; but just what they did believe or teach as 
religion was vague, uncertain, On the negative; side, what they 
questioned and attacked was more definite. Deism in the minds 
of most people soon came to stand for disbelief of ihe Bible and 
denial of Christian teaching. 

From England to France. Dei*m was important in several 
wavs, especially for France, whither it was carried from England, 
{!) For a large part of the upper classes, it destroyed reverence for 
the Church, and prepared the way for the rchgious experiments 

of the FfEmeh Revolution. 

(2) It encouraged philoso¬ 
phers to evolve new systems 
and to formulate new if Laws, 5,1 

(3) While easting doubt on 
particular religions, it de¬ 
manded toleration for all, 

(4) It was responsible for a 
marked increase of indiffer¬ 
ence to religion. People ton 
lazy or too ignorant to study 
Deism candidly, used its sur¬ 
face arguinEmts to justify (heir 
indifference. 

Voltaire. The chief liter¬ 
ary exponent of Deism and 
rationalism in the 18th cen¬ 
tury was Francois Arouet 
{&'rS6-r)< He was a native of Paris, born in lfi&4 ? and died in the 
same city in 1778, He Is famous m Voltaire, a name that Iie- as¬ 
sumed. 

His sharp tongue and sarcastic pen were a source of constant 
danger to Voltaire. For libel he was imprisoned a year in the 
Bastille, a grim old castle that symbolized Bourbon tyranny. At 
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times he was the idol of Paris. In Germany he was favored by 
I rcdcrick the Great until he cut the king with his sharp tongue. 
He visited Catherine the Great of Russia. He also lived in Switz¬ 
erland for u while. He wrote on various topics, and like all 
<f philosophers " of his time, he played at science. 

Three years in England gave Voltaire an acquaint since with 
English rationalism and a keen admiration for it. About 1733 lie 
wrote Utters on the English —in which he set forth debtic philos¬ 
ophy and sharply criticized church and society. 

Voltaire was not an acutely original thinker, yet he was tho 
most versatile and clever writer of his age. When he went back 
to Paris at the age of eighty-four, the ladies called him an amusing 
old cynic. A cynic he was — his life work was scoffing. Yet he 
was the intellectual dictator of Europe, 

But Voltaire was not alone in the work of spreading discon¬ 
tent, as we shall ace. 


The Idea or Progress 

Prominent, in tin- intellectual revolution of the 18th century 
was the idea of progress. It was a natural thing in an age of 
achievement. Scientific discoveries following upon geographical 
discoveries gave men confidence — optimism. Inventions and 
industry, expansion and wealth, all led the same way— at least 
for the more fortunate classes. 

It- seemed as if the Golden Age were dawning; the human 
mind seemed to be awakening from the slumber of centuries to 
conquer the world, unravel the mysteries of life, and to discover 
all the secrets of the universe. Confident that only a lit tie l bought 
would be necessary to free the world from vice, ignorance, and 
superstition, philosophers turned boldly to attack ihe vexing 
problems of religion and morality, to criticize state, society, and 
church, and to point the way to a new and earthly paradise. 

Elation and Contempt. Elation over new ideas and achieve¬ 
ments gave rise to contempt for the past, praise of the present, 
and hope for the future. Then' was a new faith in human reason 
and in the chance for mankind to become perfect ; accordingly, 
the critics were forward-looking and forward-planning. 
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Rationalism, Thin critical Enthusiasm Lias usually been styled 
" rationalism " because its champions sought to make everything 
rational or reasonable, Its foremost representatives were to be 
found In Great Britain between 1675 and 1725 p but their ideas 
were destined to exercise a far greater influence in France than in 
England — thanks to Voltaire and others. 

Wtbe Applications of the Critical Spirit 

Rationalism, the critical optimism of the 18th century, was 
applied to all phases of life, as we have already observed. We 
may note here some of its applications in more detail. 

To Religion, In religion there was emphasis on “ good works PJ 
more than on faith. The humanitarian spirit was rising— there 
wem criticism uf slavery, demand for reform of prisons, a growth 
of the idea of religious toleration, and a decline of religious per¬ 
secution, Such things were found among Catholics and Protes* 
tants alike. 

To Politics. In politics there were criticisms of autocracy and 
pleas for personal liberties, as, for example, in some of the writings 
of John Milton; and there were substantial gains for liberty 
registered in the English Petition of Right (1628), I he American 
Declaration of Independence (1775), and other famous dont* 
meats, 

Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. Among those who spoke 
for the people anti against the kings, none were more notable than 
the Englishman, John Locke, and the Frenchmen, Charles Mon¬ 
tesquieu (mfln'tSsTte^O and Jean Jacques Rousseau, Montes¬ 
quieu and Rousseau wrote in the 18th century and were influenced 
by Locke, who hnd lived and written in the 17ih century. One 
of Locke’s main theses was that nil government exists, or should 
exist, by consent of the governed, 

Montesquieu argued that even" government should he framed 
so ns to fit the character and needs of the people under it. He 
thought that liberty is safest when guarded by a separation of 
powers in the government; that is h not allowing any one man 
or group to have the three powers of making law, enforcing law, 
and judging. For this reason he greatly admired the English 
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government, in which^ he belie ved* tho three powers were well 
divided. Moderation was his motto, 

Rousseau was much more radical* His own life was irregular 
and turbulent, his theories were revolutionary. Like Locke, he 
taught that government is based on a social contract, ihat is/*he 
eoasent of the governed- He made the “ social-contract Ph theory 
famous. He deemed a repub- 
Ic the beat form of govern¬ 
ment — it is the most sensitive 
to the desires of the people* 

Rousseau is classed as a 
DeisE, but lie thought of God 
as much more human and 
merciful than did most of ihe 
Deists. In spite of his short- 
comings, Rousseau had some 
fine qualities. He loved mt m e 
in an age when other men 
simply studied nature. And 
he seemed to have a nense of 
the Great Commandment : he 
felt that “ to love God above 
at! things, and your neighbor 
as yourself, is the sum of the 
law* 1 * But revolution rather 
than moderation was his 
motto, Napoleon Bonaparte in later years declared that if Rous¬ 
seau had never lived there would have been nn French Revolution. 

Along with their pleas for liberty, Rousseau and others also 
made pleas for nationalism* On education, too, the ideas of 
Rousseau have had great influence. 

To Education, Many of the ideas set forth about education in 
the 18th century seemed (and were) revolutionary. There was 
crilidam of church schools and agitation for more general edura- 
b) means of state schools. Thomas Jefferson was a famous 
American who set forth views on these matters that were very 
similar to those advocated by various European*. 



Rousseau 
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To Economics, Long-accepted theories of business, of wealth, 
of what the state should or should not do with reference to bust* 
ness, came in for their share of criticism in the 18th century* The 
Physiocrats, a group of writers in France, attacked the mercan¬ 
tilists (pages 513, 603* G04), attempting to shift emphasis from 
commerce and the +4 balance of trade ' F to fanning and mining. 
They opposed protective tariffs and other methods by which the 

state might regulate business, 
ami favored mom freedom, 
more liberty. Every man, 
they held, has a right to work 
and trade freely, so long as he 
docs not interfere with the 
similar rights of Others. 

Adam Smith, Adi l m Srni lh, 
a Scotchman, taught the new 
economic freedom in a famous 
book. The Wealth of Notions 
which appeared in 1776, the 
year of American independ- 
ence. Smith’s book was a 
declaration of independence 
for industry. He held that 
each employer of labor, each 
seller of goods, should lie allowed freedom - the state should iJ let 
him alone. v He would be led by an “ invisible hand " to promote 
the good of all. Thus only could the true wealth of a nation lx* 
advanced. 

The Wealth of X at tons helped the middle class — it turned out to 
be the wealth of i lie bourgeoisie. The lower classes were left more 
miserable than ever. Meanwhile, mercantilism wag broken down. 
Smith’s hook made for “ natural rights pr and M natural Laws,'" (See 
pages 603, 604.) 

STUDY HELPS 



A OAM Smitji 


1- Rule six columns, with heading as follows: Scientific Method* 
Physics, Biology Chemistry, Politics, Economics, In the proper columns 
write most of the personal names in Chapter XXX 
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2. Write a definition or explanation of each of the following: *kcpfci- 
cL™ p "natural religion," Xteuzn, rationalism. natioiuitiam, Physiocrat*. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1- What watt the intellectual Revolution? What did it embrace? 

2. It grew out of what earlier movements? 

3. It went on during the time of what other revolution*? 

4, Who first described the circulation of the blood in the human 
body? 

S- What was one important mason for the rapid progress of natural 
Ecienee in the ISth century? 

fi. How did new diveoveries in natural science alTect the rdhrkms 
beliefs of many persons? 

7. Who was the chief literary champion of Dei>m in the ISth cen¬ 
tury? 

5, Which appealed moat to 18th-century pliilijoopliers p the jEist, 
the present, or the future? Why? 

R What was the critical optimism of the ISth century called? Why 
ao called? 

10. How rlid the Intellectual He volution affect toleration in religion? 
Au toeraey ? I n volition ? Slavery ? 

11. What economists attacked mercantilism ? 

12. What social dags was most benefited by Adam Smith's work? 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The French Revolution was an uprising of the French people 
Against autocracy and aristocracy, beginning in 17B9- Just when 
it ended is hard to tell, for one change led to another during a 
periud of more (bin twenty years ; and just how it ended is not 
easy to determine, for the cherished dreams of liberty were not 
quickly realized. Aristocracy was crushed hut not killed, and 
autocracy came back under one guise or another from time to 
time* Bui tremendous changes took place in France, and those 
changes were communicated in a measure to every coum ry of 
Europe; for the people in many other countries were also suffer¬ 
ing, and they strove to respond when France gave the signal. 

The English revolutions of MM2 and I68S were political and 
religions ; (he American Revolution of 1776 was chiefly political; 
hut the French Revolution of 1789 was political, social, religious, 
and economic. 

Cal-sks of the Fbench Revolution 

As already indicated, France in the ]8th century was typical of 
other countries io Europe, Almost everywhere the *' old regime " 
meant oppression of the masses by the aristocrats. Three rea¬ 
sons may be given why revolution broke out first in France: 
(1) The autocratic French kings were more inefficient than any 
others. (2) The French philosophers were more influential than 
any others. (3) The French [leople were more affected than any 
Others by English and American examples of revolution. 

Inefficiency of the Kings. If Louis XV (1715-1774) and Louis 
XVI (1774-1702) had had the shrewdness and ability of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, France might have been saddled with autoc- 
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racy almost ns long ?is Prussia, Bat Louis XV was neither great 
nor “ enlightened/* He devoted himself to a life of ease and self* 
indulgence. He allowed his mistresses Land favorites to rule him 
and France also. He took do pains to reform the government or 
to lessen expenses. In fact* he spent money more lavishly tlmn 
Louis XIV, 

Louis XVI was well-meaning, but weak-kneed and wabbly. In 
Turgot he had an able minister of state who attempted reforms, 
but as soon as the nobles protested against a reduction of their 
privileges the king dismissed Turgot from office* Thin was in the 
year 1776, the year of the American Declaration of Independence. 
Even the oppressed Third Estate of France heard of that great 
document and caught some of its meaning. 

Bankruptcy of the French Monarchy. Louis aided America 
not because he loved democratic revolt, but because he feared 
and haled England. He helped America, he helped the cause of 
liberty, but it was the lust straw for the French treasury, and 
France sank completely into bankruptcy. The king's ministers 
besought the nobles and the higher clergy to surrender their privi¬ 
leges and shoulder some of the national burdens, but in vain. 
Nero, it is said, fiddled while Rome burned. The French nobles 
danced while the peasants starved. 

The Old Social Order* The nobles and the higher clergy of 
France, a comparatively small group, owned most of the land, 
enjoyed special social anti political privileges, but paid little or 
no tax. 

The clergy were the First Estate of the realm ; the nobles were 
the Second Estate ; the peasants, the serfs, and the bourgeoisie 
(the business men and the professional men of the towns) — the 
mass of the people of France — made up the Third Estate. 

Heavy Burdens of the Third Estate. As we have seen* the 
First Estate and the Second Estate, a small group (in all fewer 
than 300,000), owned most of the land of France, enjoyed special 
privileges in comparative idleness, but paid little or no tax, The 
Third Estate, 20,000,000 or more, owned bul little land, enjoyed 
few privileges, paid the bulk of the taxes, and suffered grievously 
under heavy burdens. 
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The peasants, most of whom wen? tenants, hardly ever saw 
their landlords, but (hey could always count on seeing the land¬ 
lords agent when the rents fell due. And the king’s officer never 
failed to collect the heavy taxes. The nobles despised the peas¬ 
ants, and the peasants 
hated the nobles; and the 
higher clergy. 

The bourgeoisie were 
not quite so badly off as 
the peasants, but. many 
of them suffered from 
numerous restrictions on 
industry and trade, for 
the king siill held to the 
mercantile policy, mer¬ 
cantilism. 

Influence of the Philos¬ 
ophers. Though many 
French peasants were ig¬ 
norant and some were 
*hipid, there were large 
numbers in the Third 
Estate who were well edu¬ 
cated and who furnished 
an eager audience for the 
radical philosophers of 
the iSth century. Vol¬ 
taire was even more popular in his own country than he was 
abroad. Montesquieu, as we have seen, praised the liberties of 
England and criticized autocracy. Rousseati was most radical 
in demanding rights for the people, and he was listened to ear¬ 
nestly. As already observed, Napoleon Bonaparte was of the 
opinion that if Rousseau had never lived there would have 
been no French Revolution. We may be certain that without 
Rousseau the Revolution would have followed a different 
course. 
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The Intellectual Revolution, the work of the scientists and the 
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philosophers, led naturally to political ami social revolution, in 
France ns well as elsewhere. 

The English and American Revolutions- The Intellectual Rev¬ 
olution gave the French people (and others) ideas of freedom, of 
fraternity, and awoke in many of them hostility towards autoc¬ 
racy and aristocracy. The English revolutions of the I7e1l cen¬ 
tury gave them a near-by example that seemed to he permanently 
successful. The American Revolution provided an example that 
was fresh and promising. Moreover, in the bold fight of the 
Americans the French had hud a pan—it inspired them 10 
similar action. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

\Ye retail how King Charles I of England p when in 1640 he 
came to the end of his financial mpe n called Parliament; and 
how Parliament, in no friendly 
mood, took things into iis own 
hands, In like manner, King 
Louis XVI of France, in 1789, 
faced with bankruptcy, called 
together the Estates-General, 
the national parliament of 
France. 

The Estatcs-General had 
been ignored for 175 years. 

They had not been summoned 
or allowed to function since 
1614. According to old cu^- 
tom, each Estate hud voted as 
a un.it p and two out of the three could carry any measure. As a 
rule, the First anti Second Estates had joined forces to outvote the 
Third Estate, 

The Third Estate Asserts Itself, In 1789 the Third Estate, 
conscious that it represented the bulk of the nation, and ably led 
by an energetic nobleman — Count Mirabeau — who had deserted 
his own social class to make common cause with the bourgeoisie, 
demanded that the Estates-General should organize as a single 
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body — a " National Assembly ” — in which each member should 
have one vote, and a majority of those voting should carry a 
measure. This demand of the Third Estate was hacked hy a few 
of the liberal members of the -Second Estate (including Lafayette), 
by it considerable group of the lower clergy in the First Estate, 
and by it strong sentiment in the nation at large. 

Oath of the Tennis Court. The majority of 1 lie Second Estate 
were bitterly hostile to the demand of the Third Estate, and at 
first Louis XVI, unwilling to displease his beloved nobles, also 
opposed the Third Estate. On June 20 1 1789} hr- went so far as 
to shut its members out of the meeting place in the royal palace, 
rheii those men precipitated the Revolution. They went into a 
large building near by, which was sometimes used as a tennis 
court, and there with outstretched hands they took a solemn oath, 
as members of the " National Assembly,” not to separate until 
they had drawn tip a constitution for France. The Oath of the 
Tennis Court was a defiance of the king and a declaration of the 
cm! of autocracy. 

Fall of the Bastille. Soon the king yielded — he directed the 
three Eh tut rs to sit togviher as a “ National Assembly ” and to 
vote “ by head.” But shortly a gradual movement of royal 
troops towards Paris and Versailles made it appear that the 
king intended to overawe ihr Assembly. The king was requested 
to withdraw the troops, but refused. Then Paris came to the 
rescue. The |>enple of the city, goaded by hunger, and feeling 
that their own cause was identical with that of the Assembly, 
rioted for three days, and on the third day, July H, 1789, cap¬ 
tured the Bastille, a royal fortress and prison, a symbol of Bour¬ 
bon autocracy. Frenchmen still celebrate July 14 as their great 
national holiday. 

The Cockade Kin g. Louis X\ 1 seemed to accept, what had 
been done. He withdrew his troops from the vicinity of Versailles 
and Paris and confirmed ihp appointment of Lafayette as com¬ 
mander of tin- new National Guard. Hi- visited Paris in person 
ami delighted the populace by adorning himself with a red- 
white-and-blue cockade, the colors of the new national flag of 
France. 
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But in jx short time schemes were on to increase the kind's mili¬ 
tary force at Versailles. On the night of October 1 :.1789) soldiers 
arrivinfl! there were given a supper, and as their wine glasses 
wen* emptied their spirits rose higher for royalty and royalist 
songs were loudly sung. News of the " orgy,” as it was termed, 


Revolutionists Attacking tick Bastille 
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spread tike wildfire in Paris, wtere hunger and suffering were worse 
iban ever. The city was starving while Versailles was feasting. 
Rage and excitement rose lo a high pitch. 

The March of the Women. On October 5 a long line of the 
poorest women of Paris, including some men dressed as women, 
riotous with hunger and rape, armed with sticks and clubs, marched 
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out thr twelve miles from Paris to Versailles, screaming “ Bread! 
bread ! bread!” They surrounded t he royal palace, demanding 
bread of the king. 

Only the fixed bayonets of the king's guards kept the screaming 
mob from breaking into the palace. Even the king's soldiers 
wavered, because they knew the women were starving. Lafayette, 
who had followed with the National Guard, became the man of 
the hour. He, with his own force, undertook to guard the royal 
family, and sent the king's soldiers hick to their barracks. But 
the wild tumult continued all through the night, and in spite of 
Lafayette’s care several of the palace servants were killed* 

When morning came the compliant king agreed to accompany 
the mob back to Paris; so on October 6 the long procession made 
history — the same hungry women from Paris, crowds of other 
hungry folk who joined them, the National Guard led by Lafa¬ 
yette on his white horse, and in the midst of the noisy throng the 
king’s coach, in which rode the kmg T his wife, and their children. 
All along the route the mob shouted, “ We have the baker and 
the- baker's wife and the little cook-boy— now we shall I lave 
bread” 

Probably they were disappointed — certainly the royal family 
were, for they never went buck to their beautiful palace at Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Collapse of the Old Order* The attack on the Bastille in July 
was the signal for similar action outside of Paris* In many regions 
the oppressed peasants attacked and burned the houses of the 
noble*, taking pains to destroy feudal title-deeds. In some places 
residences of bishops were ransacked anti pillaged. The towns 
substituted new elected officers for the king's agents ami organ¬ 
ised National Guard* of their own. The old law r court*;, whether 
royal or feudal, ceased to fund ion. The old system of local gov¬ 
ernment collapsed. The summer of 17S& really ended Bourbon 
rule, and the seizure of the king in October merely symbolized an 
already accomplished fact. 

Demand for Reform. Louis XVI had summoned the Estates- 
Gencral to help him raise money, but his subjects demanded 
redress of grievances and help for themselves. Petitions, called 
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cakiers (ka'yfis'), came in from every part of the country — they 
expressed loyalty to the kins, but they demanded reform. Many 
of the Third-Estate cakier* asked that the privileges of the nobil¬ 
ity be abolished and that equality of all classes before the law be 
established. 

Measures of Reform, As soon as the Estates-Genend had 
transformed itself into the National Assembly it began the work 
of reform. The greatest and most permanent, achievements of 
the French Revolution were effected during the two years from 
1789 to J79I, before war and the ** Reign of Terror " came. 

The “ August Days.” The abolition of old privileges took 
place in the famous “ August Days ” of 1789. On August 4 a 
young noble, a relative of Lafayette, rose in the National Assembly 
and made an eloquent plea for the peasants, at lacking the special 
privileges of the upper classes. Immediately it was moved and 
curried that feudal privileges cease, that serfdom be abolished, 
and that alt classes ho taxed alike. Within a week all special 
privileges, whether of classes, cities, or provinces, were formally 
swept away by vote of the National Assembly, the king consenting. 

The peasants were now fret? to till their farms as they saw fit 
and enjoy the fruits of their lalxjr without paying tithes to the 
Church or feudal dues to the nobility. Later the Large estates of 
the nobles were broken up and divided among the peasant tenants, 
who thereby Ix'cume full owners of the land they worked. The 
bourgeoisie were relieved of the heaviest burdens of taxation and 
enabled to take part freely in polities and industry. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man. The second great achieve¬ 
ment of the National Assembly was a famous document, u clear 
statement of human rights and liberties. England had its Bill oi 
High (a (16S9), and America had its Declaration of Independence 
(1776); France now (1789) was given its " Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen.” 

This great document, which reflected the spirit of Rousseau’s 
philosophy, became the program of the French Revolution and 
deeply influenced all later political thought. A few of its most 
striking sentences are these: “ Men are born and remain free and 
equal in rights.” The rights of man are " liberty, property. 
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security, and resistance to oppression.” " Law eh the expression 
of the general will- Every citizen has a right to participate per¬ 
sona LIy p or through his represent at Lye, in its enactment. It must 
be the same for a]]/ 1 “ No person shall be accused, arrested, or 
imprisoned, except in the cases and according to the forms pre¬ 
scribed by law.” 

Religious toleration, freedom of speech, and liberty of the press 
were affirmed, 

Anti-Catholic Legislation, A third act of the National Assembly 
revolutionized the relations between the French State and the 
Catholic Church. The majority of the members of the Assembly 
were inspired with the skeptical, deUtic, and anti-Christian philos¬ 
ophy of Voltaire; so the Assembly passed a series of drastic laws 
against the Church, Lands were confiscated, monasteries were 
suppressed. The number of bishops and priests was reduced, and 
they were to be eke ted by the people and paid by the state, 

A conflict at once developed in France between the Church and 
the National Assembly. This conflict weakened popular support of 
the Revolution, for many of the people were de voted to the Church. 

Financial Reforms. The chief reason why the Assembly author¬ 
ized confiscation of church property was tn rescue the state from 
bankruptcy. National finances were in great confusion. It wm 
impossible to collect direct taxes at once, bankers could not be 
Induced to make loans, and ho church lands were seized and made 
security for the issue of paper money. In time taxes were levied 
and collected. Though they yielded more than they had done 
before the Revolution, they were less burdensome, because they 
were more evenly distributed. Equality of taxation was not the 
least among the achievements of the Nation/d Assembly. 

Establishment of Limited Monarchy, Amid other sweeping 
reforms, a constitution was written (1791) which established 
limited monarchy in France in place of autocracy* 

Ry the constitution of 1791 voting was not extended to all citi- 
zcns 3 but only to H active citizens ,p — those who paid tuxes ; and 
the right to hold office was restricted to owners of property. No 
H House of Lords ” was provided for: there was to be only one 
chamber, the H Legislative Assembly/ 1 elected by all "active 
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citizens.'* The 1 king w&s to have a “suspensive veto/ 1 that is, 
the light to postpone for a time the execution of an art of the 
Legislative Assembly,, but he was deprived of all control over the 
army and navy, over the clergy, and over local government. 

The king thought that many of these cheeks on his power 
were very radical—many of his people thought they were not 
radical enough ; and as time went on, and dangers threatened, 
changes became more radical. 

Attack by tiit Kings 

xSoon certain kings outside of France undertook to restore Louis 
XVI to place and power — they threatened the Revolution and 
its reforms in France. We shall see how this came about and 
what it led to. 

Threatened Thrones. When other king^ of Europe saw the 
king of France engulfed in a revolution, they feared for their own 
crowns and their own thrones. Some of them knew, no doubt, 
that their own people hud just as much reason to revolt as the 
people of France, The French Revolution was a menace to the 
existing order — the old order: the autocrats and the aristo¬ 
crats in all Europe were in danger. Even Edmund Burke, who 
had shown favor to the Americans in their revolt against England 
a few years before, opposed the French Revolution : he feared a 
social revolution in England. 

The Emigres. Many of the nodes and higher clergy of Franco 
had left France. They sought help from outside — from other 
kings who might ^Tnpathizc with the king of France* These 
emigrants, %migri& (rTm§ f griOt naturally wanted to recover their 
houses and lands and ancient privileges. They urged the mod- 
archs of Europe to take action against the revolt in France. 

Sympathetic Kings, No doubt all the kings in Europe sym¬ 
pathized with the king of France. Some of them soon showed a 
disposition to aid him. Emperor Leopold II of Austria* brother 
of Queen Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI, had a deep per¬ 
sonal mtercet, in (he fate of the French royal family. 

A Flight That Failed. The French people had their eyes open 
— they knew that kings outside were planning to come in, that is, 
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to intervene in behalf of Louis XVI. If such intervention proved 
successful, it would undo the Revolution and the reforms already 
accomplished. They had no disposition to permit such interven¬ 
tion ; they determined that they would not permit outsiders to 
restore the emigre# to their privileges or Louis XVI to his power. 

Unlucky Louis XVI himself made the situation suddenly worse 
by trying to escape from France* He and the queen escaped from 
Paris and fled towards Germany, but at Varennes, near the border, 
they were caught and sent back. ThSfi was in June, 1791. There¬ 
after Paris was their print)n rather than their capital, and their 
cause was weakened. The attempted flight showed ihat they 
were in league with the nobles and in opposition to the bulk of the 
nation. It enraged the Emigres because it failed; it alarmed and 
enraged the leaders of the Revolution because it almost succeeded. 

The Declaration of Pillnitz. In August, 1791, Leopold of 
Austria persuaded Frederick William II of Prussia to join him in 
the Declaration of Pillnitz, to the effect that the two monarch* 
considered the restoration of order anti monarchy in France an 
object of common interest to all the sovereigns of Europe. And 
Austria and Prussia prepared to invade France with an army. 

Defense and Defiance. The French leaders of revolution pre¬ 
pared for defense, and some of them favored making France a 
republic at once. In April, 1792, when Leopold refused to with¬ 
draw his troops from the frontier and to expel the hnigris from 
his territories, France declared war a gainst Austria and Prussia, 
Bed liberty caps were worn anti the “ Marseillaise,*' a new hymn of 
freedom, soon to bernme the national anthem of France, was sung. 

Lafayette, commander of the raw Frenrh army, had ambition 
greater than his ability. He struck quickly to conquer Belgium, 
whose ruler was Leopold, but failed. Louis XVI secretly aided 
Leopold. 

Brunswick’s Proclamation. Then the Duke of Brunswick, 
commanding the allied armies of Austria and Prussia, invaded 
France from the east and issued a solemn proclamation to the 
people of France, declaring his intention to restore the king, to 
punish rebels, and, if any member of the royal family were harmed, 
to destroy Paris. 
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No doubt the Duke looked upon hi? proclamation sis a master- 
piece, and expected great penults from it. Great results did come 
from it, but different from those he expected or desired. The 
French, instead of overthrowing die constitution of 1791 and 

restoring autocracy, overthrew 
the Limited monarchy and es¬ 
tablished a republic. 
Massacre and Execution, 
The mobs of Paris and other 
radicals seized control, the 
king's residence was stormed 
and the king was imprisoned. 
The next month, September, 
1792 p when news came that 
the Austrians and Prussians 
were besieging Verdun, nearly 
2000 royalist prisoners in Paris 
were massacred. On Septem¬ 
ber 20 p a French army under 
Dumouriez defeated the in¬ 
vaders at Valmy, Other stir¬ 
ring incidents marked the 
autumn and curly winter ; and 
on January 21 p 1793, the king, 
poor Louis XVI, was beheaded near the overturned statue of hi? 
hated predecessor, Louis XV. 

The First French Republic, On September 22 (1792), when 
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t he new s of the victory at Valmy reached Paris, the French Repub¬ 
lic was proclaimed. That day was made the first day of the 
Year I of a new calendar. The new 1 republic in America was not 
to stand alone in the world. The French Republic was the second 
great republic born of revolution. 

Democracy and Defiance. Soon after the execution of Louis 
XYIp England, Holland, Spain, and Sardinia joined Austria and 
Prussia against the French Republic; but the French defied 
autocracy and aristocracy p and threatened to spread revolution 
throughout Europe H 
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War and Terror. The years of the First French Republic were 
stormy and bloody* Peasants in the province of La Vendee, 
incited by outsiders and devoted to the Catholic Church, rebelled 
against the new government, Dumouriea, the able general, went 
over to the enemy, but Lazune Camot became a great “ organizer 
of defense/ 1 The leaders of the Revolut ion differed among (horn- 
selves some were less milical, some more radical. The more 
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radical ones gained control, as is usually true in revolutions, and 
rut off the heads of many recent friends as well as many ancient 
foea. The worst “ reign of terror Fl was probably in 17f>3 and 
17Q4,, when Robespierre was dictator, The queen, Marie Antoi¬ 
nette, was one of the victims* But Robespierre's day of death 
came quickly enough, too, in July, 1794. 

The Guillotine. The guillotine, still used in France, became 
famous as the machine used in executions. It consists of two 
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upright posts between which ji heavy knife rises and falls. It was 
named for a Dr, GuiUotin, who advocated its use as quicker, 
surer, and more merciful than an ax in the hands of a man. When 
a victim was held under the heavy knife, it fell true to the mark 
gnd the head was instant ly severed. 

It is estimated that 2500 persons were executed in Paris during 
the Reign of Terror and dose to 10*1)00 in other parts of France, 

Winged Victory- In the midst of civil war and factional strife, 
Franee was cleared of foreign enemies. Then Carnot was justly 
hailed as the “ organizer of victory/' Frenchmen went gladly to 
war singing the Marseillaise yf and waving banners on which 
were inscribed the watchwords of the Revolution, IT Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity/* Those words were the wings of victory. 

Military Dictatorship of Napoleon Bonaparte 

A Notable Year. The year 1795 was notable in French history. 
The National Convention* which bail framed a constitution for 
the Republic, came to an end. The Republic was launched, undei 
the constitution- Lawmaking was in the hands of two bodies, 
both elected indirectly by the people. The executive authority 
of the Republic was vested in the “ Directory, 1 * a board of five 
managers or directors, chosen by the lawmakers. 

In the same year the coalition of six powers, which had been 
formed to destroy the work of the Revolution, was broken up by 
the continued military victories of the French armies. Only 
Austria, Sardinia, and England remained at war with France, and 
the latter two in half-hearted fashion. It seemed that the French 
Revolution might come to an end (hat year- But in 1795 Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte began to leap into fame. 

The Idol of the Army. In 1795 Napoleon was twenty-six Ho 
was an Italian by ancest ry, bom in Corsica under the French flag. 
In 1793 he had aided Carnot in expelling the English from Toulon. 
In 1795 he posed as a friend of law and order, and at the same 
lime added to his reputation, by defending with cannon the 
National Convention against the last mob-riot in Paris. He had 
read Rousseau, had associated for a time with Robespierre, and 
gave show of sympathy with the Revolution and the overthrow 
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of monarchy. But he never missed a chance to advance Napo¬ 
leon, In ten years he made himself dictator in France; then he 
undertook to make himself master of Europe. 

General and First Consul, In 1796 and 1797 Napoleon, at the 
head of a French army p won brilliant victories over the Austrians 
in northern Italy. The next two years he struck at England by 
Invading Egypt, where he called upon the Pyramids to witness 
the valor of French soldiers and did other spectacular things that 
read well in the newspapers at home, but he did little damage to 
England. 

While Napoleon was in Egypt, 1799, England, Austria, anti 
Russia formed another coalition against the French Republic; 
the French Revolution seemed more dangerous to monarchy in 
1799 than it did in 1792, Then the French generals in Europe 
failed: the French armies without Napoleon were defeated and 
driven out of Italy* and the new republics they had set up speedily 
collapsed. Then Napoleon, the hero* came home from Egypt. 
All Frenchmen turned to him. He personified the army; French¬ 
men had come to worship I he army. And Napoleon^ ambition 
was equal to hia fame and opportunity* 

In a short time the Directory was turned out of doors. A new 
constitution, using the names and forms of a republic but suited to 
a military dictator, wm drawn up* and Napoleon was First Consul. 

An First Consul, Napoleon in 1801 and 1802 flattered Russia 
into peace* defeated Austria again in battle, and came to terms 
with England. For the first time since 1792 France was at peace 
with the world. ** Liberty* Equality* and Fraternity ** were 
saved from foreign foes. 

General and Emperor* Napoleon more than ever was the 
French hero. By popular vole in 1802 he was made Consul for 
life, and by another vote in 1804 he was made Emperor. But 
France was still called a republic as well as an empire* 

Bonaparte, as Napoleon I, Empetor of the French, did not 
entirely undo the Revolution ; he attempted to complete it; and 
he centralized the government within himself. From his time to 
the present France has been a highly centralized state, whatever 
it has been called — empire, kingdom, or republic. 
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Statesman and Diplomat, Napoleon proved himself n states¬ 
man zus well as a soldier. He did not return the church property 
that hail been confiscated, but he did restore some of their privU 
]eges to the clergy and recognized again I he authority qf the* Pope 
in certain appointments. He established the Bank of France 
m part of an improved money system; he provided for g™*i 
public school^ culminating in the University of France. He 

built highways and canals 
and adorned the city of 
Faria. He attempted to 
restore the colonial empire 
of France that had been 
lost by Louis XV. A good 
start waa made in 1800 
when he Induced Spain to 
cede back to France the 
vast region in America 
called Louisiana, Soon 
afterwards he tried to 
make good the French 
title to lhe inland of Haiti* 
but in 1SU3 he gave it up : 
and the same year he sold 
Louisiana to the United 
States, 

La wgi ve r* Napol con, 
aided by export lawyers, 
did a great work of peace 
in compiling and publishing improved codes of laws. His work put 
the laws into a clear, simple system. It was not faultless* but it 
embodied the best fruits of the Revolution, such as civil equality, 
religion s iolcrat ion, n nil pc rson&l freedom, The 11 Code Napoleon,’ * 
as his system of laws was called, long remained one of the best codes 
in the world. 

Emperor and Conqueror. Before Napoleon came upon the 
scene* the leaders of the French Revolution hud declared it their 
plan to overthrow' autocracy and special privilege m all Europe. 
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With this polity Napoleon was in ardent sympathy. He also knew 
that it would afford splendid opportunities to glorify Napoleon. 

The dictatorship of Napoleon therefore meant war, not peace. 
War, in the mind* of his people and his soldiers, meant Riving 
liberty, equality, and fraternity to Europe. In his mind it meant 
also conquest and personal power. 

More Brilliant Victories, Between 1S05 and 1810 Napoleon 
was at war with most countries of Europe and won more brilliant 
victories in battle. The Austrians, the Prussians, and the Kus- 
sians all felt the crushing force of his mailed fist. He mapped out 
new kingdoms on the wrecks of old dynasties,, and put his kins¬ 
men on made-to-order thrones. For example, he set up one of his 
brothers as a king over part of Germany, anot her as king in Spainj 
and a brother-in-law as king in sou them Italy. But he as ill was 
a statesman us well as a conqueror. Among the ideas of the 
French Revolution that he carried to various countries of Europe, 
not the least was that of nationalism. In both Italy and Germany 
he pointed the way to national unity. 

His Last Great Victory. In ISG9, Austria, trying to free her¬ 
self from Napoleon 1 s domination, was defeated in the battle of 
Wagmm x and as a result was forced to cede territory to Napoleon 
and give him Maria Louisa, the proud Habsburg archduchess, as 
his wife. 

But Wagrarn was Napoleon's last great triumph. His head 
w*as turned by too much power — he soon overreached himself. 
Having started his career as a 14 child of the Revolution ' and us 
a missionary of the gospel of equality, he had become a self- 
centered despot. He was sacrificing thousands of human lives in 
combats that could no longer be defended in any name of liberty, 
equality, or fraternity. 

His First Great Defeat. From 1806 to 1810 Napoleon under¬ 
took to strangle England with a trade blockade, known as the 
** Continental System/ 5 He tried to prevent the importation 
of English goods to any part of Europe. It was too much - 
too much for any stretch of his power,, loo much for Europe 
long to endure. Russia, and other countries, began to admit 
British goods Then, in 1S12, Napoleon with a large army 
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invaded Russia. Bui the Russian* out gene ruled him. They fell 
back before hint sad led him SOU miles into the heart of Russia. 
Then ihe city of Moscow, where he took shelter, was burned over 
his head. His army, weakened bj" long marches ami side attacks, 
whs not only in the heart of Russia, but also in the grip of the 
cold Russian winter. His long retreat frum Moscow was one of 
the most horrible episodes in history. A mere item nan t of hvs 



Namucok in tkk Battle of Waterloo 

grand army got hack to the Rhine. A million lives were 
sacrificed that dreadful year - and not even glory for Napoleon! 

Napoleon hml tasted of defeat before, tn 1708, for example, 
the F reuch fleet thal was aiding him. in Egypt and Syria was 
defeated at lire mouth of the Nile by the British fleet, commanded 
by Lord Nelson. In 180o his ambitious plans had suffered more 
Severely, again at the hands of Nelson, when the French fleet and 
the allied Spanish fleet were beaten at Trafalgar. But the fatal 
Winter in Russia compassed Napoleon's first greal defeat on land. 
It was the beginning of the end. 
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His Second Great Defeat In Saxony, near Leipzig, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1313, Napoleon met bis second groat defeat. For three days 
Ills army battled against the combined Forces of Russia, Prussia, 
England, Sweden, Austria, and other countries. Because so 
many countries were engaged, the battle of Leippg is often called 
the Battle of the Nations. Napoleon was worsted. The next 
year (181-1) he was captured and exiled to Elba, a small island in 
the Mediterranean. 

His Third Great Defeat, In March, ISIS, while the Congress 
of Vienna, a group of old-order diplomats that was trying to undo 
the work of Napoleon and the French Revolution, was still in 
session, Napoleon escaped from Elba, returned to France, rallied 
his old veterans and enlisted some new men, and for a hundred 
days again defied Europe. But at Waterloo, on June 18, he was 
thoroughly and finally defeated* This time he was sent to St. 
Helena, another small island, but far enough away in the South 
Atlantic so that never again did he reach France alive, 

Restohation av thk Kings 

The Congress of Vienna, 1314-1315, stmd for the old order of 
things : it tried to 11 pul the past upon his throne ” again. The 
ideas of the French Revolution were uprooted as much as possible. 
Napoleon had torn up old maps and made new' ones; he had de¬ 
posed many kings and princes, rearranged their territories;, and to 
the hitter had given new government a and new names : all this was 
undone, in large measure. Autocracy, even enlightened monarchy, 
had received some terrific setbacks since 1789- Napoleon out of 
t he way, t he kin gs had t heir day again, They were brought forward 
and restored, in many cases, to their old estates — for a while. 
But political and social conflict continued: the French Revolution 
had given a promise to Europe that would not be denied. 

Louis XVIII in France. In France the chief social and political 
reforms of the Revolution were allowed to stand, but France was 
given a king again — Louis XVIII. He was a Bourbon, the 
brother of Louis XVI. He was IjOiiLs XVIII because he counted 
Louis XVI T a young son, who died in 1795, as Louis X^ IL Louia 
XVIII reigned till 1824, when he died 
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Italy and Germany. Italy was broken up again into several 
duchies and kingdoms (see map, pages 610-611), The rich north- 
cm provinces of Lombardy and Veneris were given to Austria, But 
the ideiis or liberty,caught from t he French Revolution, and of union 

and rationalise, bught 
by Napoleon, were not 
forgotten. They were 
cherished in Italian 
hearts until the libera¬ 
tion zmd unification of 
Italy were achieved 
some years later. 

Napoleon stood for 
unity more !ban for lib¬ 
erty, In Germany too 
lie bid done a great 
deal towards the con¬ 
solidation of the nu¬ 
merous small states, 
deposing many of the 
pettyHng&and princes. 
The Congress of Vi¬ 
enna, as we have seen, 
bid more regard for 
the king** than for the 
people, and gave but. 
little heed to natural or 
national unities. Hoiv- 
ever, in Germany some 
of the kings nnd princes 
were left out in the cold. 

, ^ Germany was not 

broken up Mto as tn.my little states a* had existed before Napoleon's 
^ of the hundred® of little kingdoms, principalities, and 

Lie iu & t t if t made thirty-eighty and these wen* organized 

into d union called the German Confederation. It w;ta a loose* associ¬ 
ation, but it was bet ter than none. It was a step towards real union. 


Lucia XVIII 
Com part him «i [h Lciub X 1 V. Nate ihnt deua- 
CFnlic Jotiif [ roiraera twivc caiii^ ini* style, TJie King 
h holding hid Charter in hi* hand. Why did the 
artlei put the Charter in th& picture? 
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There was a general restoration of the old ruler?, or at least of 
old dynasties, but the restoration was not complete; nor did it 
last. In spite of his selfishness and his criminal disregard for 
human life, Napoleon gave some of the better things of the French 
Bo volution to western Europe, and they were not wholly lost. 
They outlived him, and they outlived the restored kings. 

Permanent Results 

The French Revolution fell short of many of its high aims, and 
Its terror and its tragedy are much to be regretted, bur it had a 
number of permanent results, some of great value. 

Abolition of Feudal Privileges. In the M August Days pp of I7S9 
the National Assembly, elated with generous impulse, swept away 
many old vested rights. Serfdom was abolished, feudal dues 
were given up, tithes and all sorts of special privileges were sur¬ 
rendered by the clergy and (he Church, 

The bourgeoisie, the middle class of the towns, were relieved of 
the heaviest burdens of taxation and enabled to participate freely 
in polities and industry. Later, their chances for making money 
were further increased by the abolition of royal monopolies, internal 
tariffs, and the guilds. 

The peasants gained most from the " August Days." (See 
page 550.) Peasant ownership of small farms, a distinctive mark 
of French agriculture in the 19th and 20th centuries goes back in 
origin to the " August Days ” of I7S9. 

Social and Economic Reforms. The National Assembly de¬ 
stroyed special privilege and made a loginning of social and eco¬ 
nomic reforms, The National Convention, soon following, pro¬ 
ceeded on the same principles, ending Negro slavery, abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, and giving women protection in their prop¬ 
erty claims in common with men. Other important measures to 
lessen the inequalities of wealth wore earned through; for ex¬ 
ample, new laws of inheritance were passed, whereby no person 
might bequeath his property to one heir to the exclusion of the 
others, but requiring that all children inherit equ/Jly, eras nearly 
50 as possible. This rule of inheritance has distingubhed modern 
France among European countries, 
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The Metric System* Many of the reforms of the National Con¬ 
vention were too extreme. The one specifying that a man should 
be addressed :u? “ Citizen " instead of " Monsieur ” scemeti trivial. 
The attempt to Mubstituie a new calendar for the old one, for the 
purpose mainly of doing away with the remembrance of historic 
Christianity, was a vain effort and did not prove lasting. 

But the establishment of a new T system of weight and measures, 
based on the number ten, for convenient reckoning, turned out to 
tie a great improvement on tile old systems. This new system, the 
“ Metric System/' has been adopted by almost, all civilized na¬ 
tions except those that speak Iltiglish. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Alan, drawn up in 17S9, soon look its place in history 
alongside other great documents of human freedom like Magna 
Cana and the Declaration of Rights in England, the “ Apology hJ 
of William the Silent in Holland, and the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence and the Federal Constitution in the United States. It 
wjls (and is: one of the great and permanent achievements of the 
French Revolution, 

Ideas of Equality. The watchwords of the French Revolution, 
« we have already observed, were " Liberty, Equality, Fmtp- 
nity' Many crimes were committed in the name of liberty m t 
equality wits an uncertain, unsteady, and to many an undcsircd 
dream t and fraternity, so fair in theory, often failed in practice | 
nevertheless, liberty anti democracy were certainly promoted bv 
the French Revolution. By liberty we mean a reasonable degree 
of freedom prescribed and protected in law, and by democracy we 
mean a sovereign and effective share in government by the average 
citizen. 

Another idea that should be recognized here was that of na¬ 
tionalism. It was an idea which was emphasized by the French 
Revolution and which was spread all over Europe by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Ideas in Action^ home one has said that the French army of the 
Revolution was 11 equality on the march ” ; and another has said 
that the French bayonets were so effeciivc because they had ideas 
at ilkeir points. All I his means that the Trench people themselves 
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won? inspired wish high m ins, and that other peoples of Europe m,v? 
the high ideals they were fighting For and accepted rhem —at 
ienst in a measure* The ideas, the best, ideas, of the French Re¬ 
volution finally revolutionised all western Europe. 

To be sure, these ideas were not new. They were the ideats- of 
the Intellectual Revolution (not to go buck any farther) and of the 
American Revolution. The French Revolution gave them new 
and effective expression in Europe. 

Hostility between State and Church, Among the results of (lie 
French Revolution were a growth of skeptical criiicbm nf the 
Christian religion ansi a quarrel botivcrn stale and church in 
France that has appeared rather frequently from time to Lime ever 
rincc. 

The Code Napoleon. Inasmuch as Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
" child of the Revolution/'we may set down his doings, good and 
bad, as results of (he Revolution. His wholesale slaughter of 
ubk^hodied Frenchmen (and others) in twenty years of war cer¬ 
tainly had deep effect of lasting evil On the other side we must 
not forget his great work of peace, the Code Xapoleon. 

National Unity. Nnpoleon, as wo have seen, carrvi ng cut i n part * 
fundamental principle of the Revolution, promoted a sense of nation 
alism, He also aided peoples of the same language in actual steps 
towards political union. In France he centralised the government. 
In Italy and Germany, also, he gave examples of more or less na¬ 
tional unity in the governments he set up. Nationality in Europe 
as well as democracy, was notably advanced by the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Locate each of the following places and tell why it i* fatnnus; 
Vefssllles, Vnrennca* Valmy, Jena, Wagramn, Moscow, Trafalgar, Leipzig, 
Elba, Vienna, St. Helena. 

2. Make a drawing of the guiBof ine, 

3. Learn to sing the "Marseillaise." 

I. Define or explain each of the following : onhicr$ t efnigrM ^ Cockade 
King/' I^a Vead^, the Directory, the Code Napolithe Metric 
System* 

S. What can you write down under the following heads: Constitu¬ 
tions. Declarations, BEIL, Proclamations, Law Systems? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Wlmt was tLf* French Revolution? Why is it hard to tell when 
and how it ended ? 

2. Why did revolution break out first in Prance, rather than in some 
other country of Europe, in the ISth century'? 

3. What were some of the chief causes of the French Revolu¬ 
tion? 

4. Who were the " First Estate” ? The “Second Estate " ? The "Third 
Estate ”? 

5. For how many years did Charles I of England fail to summon 
Parliament ? For how long was the French parti ament ignored ? 

<i. What was the oath of the Tennis Court? 

7. Why did July 14 become the French national holiday? 

8. What were tho “August Days”? Why important? 

9. What were tho watchwords of the French Revolution? 

10. Why did neighboring kings invade France in 1792, and later? 

II- What was the Declaration of Pillnitst? Brunswick’s proclama¬ 
tion? 

12. Why was the year 1795 notable? 

13. What did Napoleon do regarding the French Revolution? 

14. Wliat important legal work did he Itave done? 

15. How did his conquests and dictatorship affect nationalism? 

Ifi. Wli.it was the Congress of Vienna? What did it do? 

17, What were some permanent results of the French Revolution? 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

LATIN-AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS 

^losi of the countries of South America, Cent ml America, 
Mexico, and the fleet India islands, called Latin jVmerica because 
they were Colonised by the Spaniards, Portuguese, and French, 
revolted and won their independence early in the 19th century. 
1 lie Lit in-American revolutions followed (he American Revo¬ 
lution and the French Revolution in time, and, to some degree, 
aiso as rtwults. 

_ The history of Latin America, beginning with (he first voyage of 
Columbus, may be studied under four heads (periods): (1) Dis¬ 
covery and Exploration — 1492-1550; (2) Colonization and Ex- 
P ,(litatkjn - 1550- 1 S00; (3) Revolution and Independence - 

1800-1825; (4) Sovereignly and Self-Development -1825-. , . , 

We are here concerned mainly with the third period, the period 
of revolution and the winning of independence. 

IXtLUEXCE OF THE LVITED STATES, FllANCE, SPAIV, 

AXD PORTUOAl, 

rite causes of the Lai in-American revolutions were both infernal 
and external, that is, some developed mainly in Latin America 
itself, while others were communicated from outside — from 
EurofX! and from North America. In Latin America, colonies 
tnostEy of Spain and Portugal, taxation was burdensome, and most 
of the land was held by a few rich landlords who enjoyed special 
pohtical and social privileges. Spaniards born in Spain, and Portu¬ 
guese born in Portugal, enjoyed many privileges ansi favors in 
Latin America that were not enjoyed by Creoles, that is, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, or French who were born in Latin America. And, 
of course, the Indians and mixed races had various reasons for 
complaint. Many of them had Wn enslaved and robbed and 
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otherwise oppressed for generations Accordingly* the Cren]cs T 
the Indians, and the mixed races in Latin America wore flissalia- 
fieri anti ready for revolt. 

But external influences and conditions also played a very effec¬ 
tive part, in bringing on the revolutions in Latin America; and 
those external influe nces came chiefly' from the United States, 
France, Spain* and Portugal 

External Causes of the Latin-American Revolutions. One cause* 
partly external I, has already bt*en indicated in the second part of 
the outline given above - — “ Exploit at ion/ J It was the policy of 
European countries, of Spain especially, lo work their colonies for 
the profit of the mother country, Thi*, along with trade reatric- 
lions and the other things already mentioned* made the colonists, 
particularly the Creoles* the Indians, and the mixed races, ready 
to strike for freedom. 

Then, in 1770 and the years following, came the example of the 
thirteen English colonies in the North— their stirring Declaration 
of Independence, their heroic fight, and their successful rise as 
independent states. 

The Intellectual Revolution, crystallized in the writings of John 
Locke, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Adam Smith, had a 
telling influence in Latin America* among the more intelligent 
classes; and from 1789 to 1800 the French Revolution afforded 
another stirring example abroad. Between l&tf! and 1S03 the 
Negroes of Haiti, a large island in Latin America itself, fighting 
for freedom, won against the soldiers of Napoleon. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. Unwittingly, Napoleon did much to pre¬ 
pare conditions in Europe that led to revolution in Latin America. 
In 1807 ho invaded Portugal. To escape him, the royal family of 
Portugal took ship and went to Brazil, their great colony in South 
America, This was the first step in a series of events thus led to 
Brazilian independence. The same year and the next, 1807 and 
I8GS, Napoleon invaded Spain, deposed King Ferdinand \ II* and 
made his own brother, Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain, Soon 
after, when Joseph w’as proclaimed king in the capital cities of 
Spanish America, the people there refused to accept him: instead, 
they shouted allegiance to Ferdinand. 
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They began to fight Napoleon's usurper. In a short time theii 
fight developed into a struggle for independence. 

In the Laiiii-Ainericun revolutions the leaders were mostly 
Creoles* Indians, and men of mixed blood. Several prominent 
generals were Indians, or part Indians, Most of the higher clergy 
were loyalist&* but many of the lower clergy were active revolu 
tinnisbs ; for then? were religious grievances that contributed isomt. 
wiial to the revolutionary movement, 

Miranda, a Political Pioneer 

In Latin America, as well ns in British America and other coun¬ 
tries^ revolution wa? due in considerable measure to individual 
agitators. One of the moat* conspicuous and influential of the 
early leaders of revolution in South America was Francisco dc Mi¬ 
randa, bom of Spanish parents in Venezuela in 1750, To Vmus 
zuvhi and Miranda belong the honor of starling the revolts that 
ended in freeing the Spanish colonies of South and Cent ral America. 

before the fight for independence began in Latin America, Mi¬ 
randa took pari in l he American Revolution and the French Revolu¬ 
tion, Although he was a captain in die Spanish army in Venezuela, 
tie resigned in order to serve under Lafayette in the American 
Revolution, He then began to lay plans for the independence 
oi Venezuela. In various countries of Europe he was cordially 
received. The French Revolution enlisted his ardent sympathies 
he joined the army of the Republic and rose to the rank of major- 
general. 

Being held partly responsible for a defeat of the French in 1793, 
Miranda lied to England* still trying to enLLsl aid for Venezuela, 
In 1797 a conspiracy was put on foot in V enezuela, but failed. 
In 1303 Miranda went to New York* where he found means to fit 
out two shipH and about 200 men. With these he sailed to Ven- 
ezueh in 1806. He was aided somewhat by the British from Trini¬ 
dad, and led two expeditions along the coast. He gained posses¬ 
sion of one or t wo coast t owns* bu t con Id make no headway because 
of the hostility of the upper classes and the indifference of the 
masses, 

tn 1810 Miranda organized another expedition. By that time* 
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revolutionary sentiment, t hanks to Napoleon as well as to Miranda, 
was stronger. In Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, the leading 
citizens had already deposed their governor and set up a revolu¬ 
tionary government. Largely as a result of Miranda's activity a 
revolutionary congress, representing various parts of the country, 
was assembled. This congress, in 1811, proclaimed the independ¬ 
ence o f Venezuela. 

Declaration and Dispute* This was the first formal declaration 
of independence that was made by any of the SpanisleAmerican 
colonies. The congress of Venezuela also framed a federal con* 
sti union, attempting to unite the several states of Venezuela in a 
central government. This constitution showed the influence of 
both the United Slates Constitution and the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. Rut in Venezuela, as in the British colo¬ 
nies and in Franco, there were different factions, and support of 
the revolution was not unanimous. Quarrels between Mirands 
and other leaders weakened their cause, Miranda was taken prto^ 
oner by another faction of revolutionists in July, 1812, and shortly 
thereafter he fell into the hands of the .Spanish authorities. He 
was sc*nt a prisoner to Spain and there died, chained to a dungeon 
wall, on July 14, 1816* 

A Significant Day. Miranda, political pioneer, diet! a prisoner 
for the sake of freedom, and even the day of his death was signifi¬ 
cant, July 14 was Independence Bay in France, the anniversary 
of the storming of the Bastille. Anti in Venezuela, and In other 
parts of Latin America, other hands took up his patriotic task. 

Bolivar ix the North 

The falling mantle of old Miranda was taken up in the northern 
''cgions of South America fay the young Bolivar 

Simon Bolivar (I7SJ-1830), of a wealthy Creole family, was also 
horn in Venezuela* He studied law in Spain and traveled exten* 
sively on the continent of Europe* In Paris lie witnessed some 
of the last scenes of the French Revolution. In IS QQ t returning 
from another visit to Europe, he traveled through the United 
States, where he Isecame an ardent admirer of (he growing young 
republic and resolved to join the movement for independence in 
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Venezuela, During the next fifteen years, as soldier and states¬ 
man., now dated with victory, now cast down in defeat! he led the 
revolt in Venezuela and neighboring countries to a long delayed 

but finally successful con¬ 
clusion. 

At Caracas. In 1812, 
about the time Miranda was 
captured, the Spaniards 
gained control of Venezuela, 
and Bolivar fled to an island 
in the Caribbean Sea. 
Thence he went to New 
Granada, the country west 
of Venezuela, now known as 
Colombia p where be joined 
the revolutionary forces of 
that country, got command 
of an army, and defeated the 
Spaniards in several battles. 
His ami}' increased after 
each victory, and from New 
Granada he marched hack 
into Venezuela, entering Ca¬ 
racas, the capital, in triumph 
on August 4, 1813. He was 
received in Caracas wit h high 
acclaim by the patriots, and 
was made absolute dictator 
in civil and military affairs* 
Defeats and Desertions. 
After more victories o 

Spanish armies during the next year or two, Bolivar suffered u ciem 
in two battles. The revival of the royalist power at this time in 
Spanish America was due largely to an event in Europe — 1 the 
return of Ferdinand VII to the Spanish throne in 1814, after the 
loosing of Napoleon's grip on Spain. As noted above, the revolts 
in Lutin America were at first aimed largely at Napoleon and his 


Simon Bouvah 

Cun you vx pin Lit why ihLi hIaIuc wm se t up 
in Caruesj, the capital of Yc-WiUfrU? 
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usurper in Spain. Accordingly, in 1S14, when Ferdinand, the 
former king of Spain p was restored, many revolting Venezuelans 
resumed their allegiance to him. 

A Decisive Victory, After his defeats, noted above, Bolivar 
went to New Granada* Jamaica, and Haiti, assembling other revo¬ 
lutionists who* like himself, had been expelled from Venezuela* 
In December, 1816, he landed on an island of Venezuela, near (he 
mouth of the Orinoco River p convoked a congress, organized a 
government, and took up the fight again, and won some victories 
over the king's generals. In 1819 be set nut to unite his forces with 
those of New Granada. He led his soldiers tip I he Orinoco to its 
sources in the Andes Mountains, then crossed the lofty Andes by 
the difficult Pays Pass. In those regions of perpetual snow the 
cold was so intense that all the horses perished, as well as many of 
the soldiers. But in lime the remnant of his little army got across 
into New Granada, and on August 7, 1819, the Spaniards were de¬ 
cisively beaten at Boyaea. Bolivar entered Bogota in triumph. 
Sunn he was recognised as president in both New Granada and 
Venezuela, 

The Liberator. During the next four or five years Bolivar aided 
the revolutionists in Ecuador, Peru* and Bolivia, By 1825 the 
Spanish forces were expelled. Bolivar, resigning his military dic¬ 
tatorship, was elected to the highest civil offices, though he had 
bitter enemies. He was widely hailed as the " Liberator,” the 
H Washington of South America.” Bolivia, a part nf the vast 
region of Peru, was named in his honor. Five countries* Vene¬ 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Fern, and Bolivia, hold him in grateful 
remembrance. 

His Helpers. Among the able generals who fought with Bolivar 
in the wars of liberation was a young Indian, Antonio Pa ex. Bom 
in 1790, he was only twenty when the revolutions got well started, 
but he lived to be eighty-three. He was the first president of 
Venezuela, after independence. In i860 he was Venezuelan minis¬ 
ter to the United States, but a few years later he was exiled from 
his native land, the victim of an insurrection* The last three 
years of his life were spent in New York Citv* where he died in 
1873. 
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Bolivar and Faez wen? aided in I heir wars for freedom by some 
5000 British and Irish soldiers* veterans of European wars, who F 
after the overthrow of Napoleon, went to Latin America and 

joined in the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence. 


San Mae tin in the South 


While Bolivar, Facz, and 
others were leading the revolu¬ 
tion in Venezuela, Colombia, 
and other countries in the north¬ 
ern part of South America, in- 
surreiaions against Bonaparte, 
and later against Spain p were 
taking place in Argentina and 
other southern countries of 
the great continent. Among 
the leaders of revolution in the 
south, Jose de San Martin was 
probably the ablest. 

San Martin in Europe. San 
Martin (1778-1350) was born 
in Argentina, but as a child 
was sent to Spain for cduca- 
t ion. La te r i n Spat n he served 
with distinction as a soldier 
against Napoleon. In 1811 he 
gav e up his commission as 
Ueutcnant-eolnnel in the Spanish army and returned to Argentina. 
There, the next year, he went to Buenos Aires and threw in hb 
fortunes with the revolutionists. In January p 1S13 P he defeated 
the Spanish viceroy at San Lorenzo, and in the following year he 
was placed in command of the insurgent army in Peru. 

San Martin in Peru and Chile. Peru p the first center of Span¬ 
ish power in South America, was its last stronghold of loyalty 
Peru held steadily to Spain T for the rnoid pari, long after revolt* 
tion was rife in the neigh boring countries. 


C.fcmTj'V™ Xwrirsf GUtarty 

Jose he Sin Martin 

Thi? nnibim] hero of Argentina. wlmfrwrl 
Chile Atvrl Peril from Spanuti rule. 
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Tn 1814 and the years following, San Martin conceived the plan 
ot first freeing Chile and then, from Chile, striking at the Spanish 
strongholds in Peru. This plan he carried out. With Mendoza, 
across the Andos in Argentina, as his headquarters, he spent IS 15 
and 1816 collecting and training an army, which he called the 
44 Army of the Andes/' It was made up of men from Argentina 
and Chile; find in collecting and drilling these men San Martin 
was ably seconded by Bernard O'Higgins, son of a former Irish 
governor of Chile, 

The Army of the Andes. In January, 1817, San Martin set out 
from Mendoza with a well-drilled army of 4000 men, headed west¬ 
ward, They crossed the snow-cap]>ed Andes by difficult passes, 
at an elevation of 13,000 feet above sea-level. This feat may 
justly be compared with the crossing of the Alps by Hannibal and 
Napoleon. On February 12 they fell upon the Spanish army at 
Chacabueo, near Santiago, and defeated it. 

Somewhat over a year later, March 19, IS 18, San Martin was 
defeated by the Spaniards; but on April 5 (ISIS) he retrieved 
tai-H fortunes by a decisive victory at Maipo, a few miles south uf 
Santiago, This battle ended the Spanish power in Chile, and San 
Martin could concentrate on Peru. 

From Chile to Peru. After the victory at Maipo, San Martin 
went to Argentina again to enlist aid to conquer Peru. A fleet 
of Argentine and Chilean ships was collected off the ™isi of Chile, 
under the command of a British officer, Lord Thomas Cochrane, 
The fleet was manned largely by British and American sailors. 
By August, 1820, San Martin had collected another small army of 
about 4000, With his soldiers on Cochrane's ships he sailed from 
Valparaiso, Chile, and landed at Pisco, on the coast of Pern. In 
July, 1821, San Martin entered Lima, the capital of Peru, and pro- 
claimed ihc country an independent republic* 

At the beginning of this successful campaign in Peru, San Martin 
was outnumbered by the Spaniards nearly four to one, but many 
of the Indians in the Spanish armies favored independence and 
therefore deserted to San Martin. 

Meeting of San Martin and Bolivar, In July, 1822, San Marlin 
had an interview’ w ith Bolivar, w ho had come down from the north 
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They met at Guayaquil (KwUa-keU), Ecuador. San Martin ex¬ 
pected to God Bolivar n generous patriot, and offered to serve under 
him, but he *oon found that Bolivar was mud) concerned about 
his own personal advancement. Seeing ihai he could not work 
happily wilh Bolivar, San Martin resigned his authority and retired 
front Peru in September. 1822, leaving Bolivar in full control. By 
December, 1824, General Sucre, for whom one of the capitals of 
Bolivia is named, aided by Bolivar from Colombia, had beaten 
the last Spanish army in Peru, completing the Liberation of that 
country. 

San Martin* s Last Years. After retiring from Peru, San Mart In 
spent some time in (.‘bile, later going to Argentina. Being annoy id 
by political eiuanies, he finnlty went to Europe, where he spent the 
last years of his life. Tie died at Boulogne, France, in 1850. 
Among all Ihe South American patriots of the revolution period he 
was certainly one of the ablest, and perhaps flic most unselfish. 
Argentina, Chile, ami Peru owed their independence chiefly to 
him, Bolivar is often called the “ Washington of South America,” 
bui in the opinion of some writers San Martin Is more deserving 
of the title. 

Mexico and Central America- Revolution began in Mexico 
in 1810, two native priests, Hidalgo and Morelos, being prominent 
leaders. They soon paid for their pit riot ism with their lives * but 
the fight for liberty was earned on by others from year to year, and 
b3 F 1831 independence was won. Shortly thereafter a federation 
of the Central American Slater w r as formed, modeled in govern¬ 
ment after the United States of North America, 

From Colony to Kingdom in Brazil, As we have seen, when 
Napoleon Invaded Portugal in 1807, the royal family of Portugal 
fled to Brazil. In 1815 Brazil was proclaimed a kingdom, with 
the same political status as Portugal In 1820 there was a demo¬ 
cratic revolution In Portugal, but, strangely enough* the leaden? 
thereof proposed to reduce Brazil to the status of a colony again 
In opposition to this, and stimulated by the movements for liberty 
amund them* the Brazil inn* established their independence in 
1822 ; but they called their government an empire, not a republic* 
though it had a literal constitution. 
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13rr\zi [ was fortunate in achieving its independence with com- 
paratlvely tittle war or bloodshed. 

By 1825 or earlier nearly all the colonies of Spain, Portugal, and 
France in South America Central America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies had established their independence. The most notable 



Caplin] rjf BrniiS. The eiiy hag it papulutian rjf two itiLIEiriiifl. Vhteuttit AlK4 r 
in Ajjpmtiiw, i* *hitMly |jir«cr, 11 wUh uE Bio ihnt Don Pedro [ ruled ik» find cm- 
Iwrar inf nn indcpondont Brazil; nml jil nio, 1 <h>. the Brniiliuii Republic H'cwJ pro¬ 
claimed in ISfltf. 


exceptions were Cuba and Porto Rico, which continued io be colo¬ 
nies of Spain. 

The Feeling An ho ad 

The revolutions in Latin America between 1800 anti 1825, lead¬ 
ing to independence and the establishment of republics, were doubt¬ 
less looked upon with sympathy and favor by most citizens of the 
United Stales. In Europe, also, the liberal*, that is* those who 
favored nationalism and oppostxl autocracy* viewed with pleas- 
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ure the triumphs of liberty and the gains for nationalism in Latin 
America* In the British Isles and in France, too, there was 
much sympathy for the Lai in- American revolutions* On the other 
hand, (he conservatives and the reactionaries, represented by the 
Congress of Vienna, and with great strength in Spain, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, stood for the old order of things, and of course 
looked upon democratic revolution anywhere wilh much alarm. 

Revolutions always am uncertain and dangerous To the auto¬ 
crats and aristocrats of Europe, such revolutions as those in the 
baited Slates, France, and Lit in America were doubly dangerous. 
Any revolution may wind up in a military dictatorship, but demo¬ 
cratic revolutions strike first at crowns and special privileges. 

The Shadow of Vienna. Not only did the Congress of Vienna 
try to " put the past upon his throne 77 again, but the men who 
directed that congress strove earnestly to keep u him 57 there* 
"1 his was especially true of Prince Metternichj the able Austrian 
statesman, w ho had dominated the Congress of Vienna, We shall 
see, as we go on, that he took it as his life task to oppose a firm 

barrier to the torrent of revolution," He was a conservative 
of the conservatives. 

The Quadruple Alliance, In 1815, noon after the close of the 
Congress of \ Senna, the victors organized the Quadruple Alliance, 
a league of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England. By this means 
Mettcrnich hoped to have the decisions of t he Congress of Vienna 
enforced. And he also hoped that the Quadruple Alliance would 
be able to suppress or prevent revolutions. But the task was much 
more difficult than he imagined. At t he very time when the new 
Alliance was being formed, the Latin-Ammean revolutions were 
going on - and they went on, as we know, to a successful conclu- 
mon. Likewise, between 1820 anti 1823 them were revolts against 
autocratic rulers in Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sardinia, and Greece. 
An Austrian army quelled the revolts in Italy, and a French army 
put down the revolution in Spain ; but Metternichks program was 
not miming smoothly. Great Britain was losing sympathy with 
it Great Britain actually withdrew from Mettcrnich's system. 

The Holy Alliance* The Holy Alliance Ik often confused with 
the Quadruple Alliance, in connection with the event* that led up 
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to the Monroe Doctrine, The Holy Alliance was a league formed 
by Tsar Alexander of Russia, In IS 15, to advance the precepts ol 
Christianity — justice, charity, anti peace. He persuaded the 
king of Prussia and the Austrian Emperor to join with him in this 
League, to begin with, hoping that all the other months of Europe 
would do the same. Most of them did so (the Pope, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the British government holding aloof), but nobody 
except Tsar Alexander seemed to take it very seriously. Metier- 
nidi looked upon the Holy Alliance almost with contempt, though 
he was anxious to me it 
in any way he could to 
forward his own program. 

The Monroe Doctrine 

Ail students of Ameri¬ 
can hi&t ory ha ve heard of 
the A Lonroe Doc t rine — 
we shall now see how it 
was called forth by the in¬ 
ternational situation that 
we have been studying. 

In 1822 the French king, 
in accordance with Met- 
temich'a program, pro- 
posed !o assist Spain in 
subduing her revolting 
colonies in Ameri ca* Both 

England and the United _ _ 

States objected. The Monbob 

new republics in Latin 

America were much more favorable to British trade than Spain had 
been — England did not want those countries put back under 
Spain ; nor did she want France to get control of them. 

The United States hud recognized the dcw republics as inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign states. Besides, President Monroe felt 
that any interference in (he New- World by the autocratic powers 
of the Old World would he “ dangerous to our peace and safety/' 
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Russia in North America* Monroe's famous doctrine was aimed 
in part at Russia. From very early times Russia had control of 
Alaska, mainly through trading posts; and in 1821 the Russian 
government in a ukase, or official order, laid claim to all the Pacific 
coast of North America down to the 51st parallel of latitude, that 
is, to Vancouver Island. Tilts claim alarmed both the United 
States and Great Britain, for they both also claimed that region. 

The Gist of the Doctrine* Accordingly, in a message to Con¬ 
gress, in 182#, President J Ion roc stated that the United States 
would not interfere in European affairs, and at the same time 
warned the oowers of Europe not to interfere in America. There 
must be no more u colonization 11 of America by European powers. 
Europe must not extend her “ system " — Mcttcmieh's system of 
allied monarehs — to America. 

Significance of the Monroe Doctrine. In issuing this warning 
to the Old-World autocracies, the United States took the position 
of a champion or guardian of the new Latin-American republics, 
though tier chief motive was self-defense. And one important 
reason why this warning by Use United States was so carefully 
respected by the allied powers of the Continent was because 
Great Britain took the same position at the same time. 

The Monroe Doctrine lias undergone important changes in the 
course of world events since I $23, but from a study of the period 
of revolutions it is easy to see what it was originally, and why it 
was proclaimed in 1823. Ii certainly counted for much in pro- 
tec ling lhe new republics of I be New World. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Briefly outline the history of Ltthi America, 

2. Lint the causes of the Latin-American revolutions, 

3. Write the names of leaders of the Uttb-A inerican revolutions. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What is Latin America? Why m called? 

2. Were the causes of the La tin-American revolution.- mainly similar 
to or different from tho*e of the American Revolution? In what were 
they similar? In what different? 

3. How did Napoleon Bonaparte help to bring on the Latin-Amerieau 
revotut ions’? 
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4. In vcimt armies did Miranda sene? In how many (and what) 
revolution did lie take part? 

5 T Whfllcan you tell about Bolivar? 

i\ r {Jan you see any special reason why British md Irish soldiers 
went to Latin America after ISIS? 

7, Who was the chief revolutionary Leader in the southern countries 

of Latin America ? . * , v 

8. What royal family of Europe spent several years in Latin America. 


Where? Why? _ 

9. The independence movement hi I Jit in America was looked, upon 
with disfavor by the niters of what European countries? 

10. What was the Monroe Doctrine? When proclaimed? U hy? 

It. What was the significance of the Monroe Doctrine? 

12 . What five Lat in-American countries pay $|jeeial honor to Bolivar. 

13. Which tail in-American country did the Spaniards first gain and 


last lose? . - 

14. In which Latin-American country is the I ortugueso language 

spoken? 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

While the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars were 
making a bloody and fiery tragedy on the continent of Europe, a 
change occurred in England that, in the long run, has made the 
siege of the Bastille and the bat tie of Waterloo seem almost in¬ 
significant in comparison. This change was the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution. No other event in all modern history has affected the? life 
of the common man more tremendously, or opened up wider vistas 
of human progress, or caused keener suffering and discontent. 

A revolution does two things — it overthrown an old order and, 
in its place, sets up, or tries to set up, a new order. And the revo¬ 
lutions of history have been of different kinds — they have taken 
place In different fields. Some have affected government ■—have 
been political ; some have affected the church — have been reli¬ 
gious ; some have affected the life and privileges of certain groups 
of people — have been social. Many, perhaps most, great revo¬ 
lutions have been attended with much noisy and destructive 
violence — war, executions, migrations, confiscations; but some, 
like the Intellectual Revolution, have taken place more quietly, but 
none the less effectively. 

The Industrial Revolution was mainly peaceful, because it was 
mechanical; but it was destructive as well as constructive; and, 
after it got well started, it was very noisy + 

WiiAT Tim Industrial Revolution Was 

The Industrial Revolution was a fundamental change or series 
of changes in the methods of producing cloth, iron, steel* and other 
manufactured goods. It was largely tin 1 displacing of hand work 
by machine work, 
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Its Broad Scope. A brief survey, to begin with, may aid us. 
(1) Machines driven by steam engines or by water power were 
invented to take the place of human labor in making cloth and 
other commodities* (2) The age of iron and coal was ushered 
in by a long series of inventions which made it possible to produce 
and use coal, iron, and steel on a large scale. (3) The invention 
of the steam locomo¬ 
tive and the steam¬ 
boat revolutionized 
transportation and 
commerce. (4) Mil¬ 
lions upon millions of 
working people who 
had previously labored 
in their own homes 
with hand-looms or 
simple tools, now left 
their homes to work 
as wage-earners in (he 
factories, mines, and 
mills, which speedily 
became numerous. 

(5) Capitalism gained 
immensely in power 
and importance, be¬ 
cause the new facto¬ 
ries, mines, and rail¬ 
ways were owned and 
controlled by capitalists. The capitalists were also tin- employers 
of the workers, (G) The old restrictions upon industry and trade 
Imposed by the gilds and the mercantilist statesmen were swept 
away to clear the field for free business competition. This, how¬ 
ever, was a temporary phase. (7) Industry and commerce ex¬ 
panded enormously, soon overshadowing agriculture, flooding the 
market with machine-made goods at low prices, and making it 
possible for common people to have more conveniences. (S) Popu¬ 
lation, increasing at an unheard-of rate, was more and more con- 
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ctnlrslcd in cities, which were the industrial nod ctiniintrcisl cen¬ 
ters, until the majority of the people were no longer to be found in 
the country, but in cities. 

Time and Place. Economic history has nc Waterloo, no peace 
treaties, no elections, to serve as miles tones, so it is hard to fix the 
time of the Industrial Revolution, hut wo may say that it was get¬ 
ting well Btarted while the American Revolution and the French 
Revolution were going on. We can, with a good deal of certainty, 
point to England as the chier place. We may say that the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution had its beginnings in the 17thcentury or earlier; 
that its progress became very noticeable in England during the 
second half of the lSlh century, and still more so in the l&tb 
century; and that during the 19th and 20th centuries it has 
been communicated from one country to another throughout the 
world. 

In this chapter we shall tell the story of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in England, as it took place in the second half of the ISth cen¬ 
tury and the first half of the lthh century. 

The New Textile Machinery 

Wheels have made history. We have observed this bet even 
in our study of ancient times. Tire Industrial Revolution affords 
the most striking illustration of it, for mechanical inventions pro¬ 
duced the Industrial Revolution, and machines are largely wheels, 
in one form or another 

The Spinning Jenny. Necessity, we say, is the mother of in¬ 
vention, This means that great need calls forth great effort. In¬ 
ventions arc also called forth by favorable conditions — civilized 
people, trade, growing demand for manufactured goods, etc. And 
sometimes a lucky accident leads to an important invention or 
discovery. 

One day an English weaver by the name of James Hargreaves 
happened to see his wife upset her spinning wheel. 'This was a 
very simple machine consisting chioily of one large wheel which 
turned a spindle on which the t hread was spun and wound, When 
Hargreaves saw the wheel continue to turn after it had fallen over, 
with the spindle pointing up instead of being flat, he got the idea 
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of patting several spindles in on upright position, in such a way 
iliat they could all be turned by one wheel. 

The outcome of this accident was that James Hargreaves, who 
was also a good carpenter, went to work and made a machine with 
eight upright spindles, and with bars or clamps to take the place 
of human fingers in guiding and holding ihe threads. With this 
new machine a skillful operator could spinas many threads as eight 



A "SrlWNIKG JlSHWY P * 

The number of tdli hnw many thread* tlii* machine oould spin 

igknio limp, 

women with eight of the old-fnahioncd wheels. Bui James Tbir- 
pjivf his wife, whose name was Jennvj credit inr his itiven,- 
lion ; and in compliment to her hr called it the l£ Spinning Jenny. 

Probably James Hargreaves's wife was very proud nf him, but 
his spinning and weaving neighbors were not. \\ hen they dis¬ 
covered that he hud made a machine which might rob them of 
their w’ork, they broke into his house and smashed the bpjnni[ij£ 
Jenny;” James ihen moved to another town and began to make 
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and sell Spuming Jennies, some of them big enough to spin a hun¬ 
dred threads at a time. 

It was in or about 1765, the year of the famous Stamp Act, that 
Hargmiws made the first Spinning Jenny. 

Arkwrights Water-Frame* Just about the same time,, a shrewd 
barber by the name of Richard Arkwright made a spinning ma¬ 
chine in which the loosely 
twisted strands of wool or cot¬ 
ton were drawn out between 
pairs of rollers and then twisted 
tight by spindles, which were 
also a part of the machine. 
Arkwrights first machine was 
run by horse power, hut Later 
Iie- used water power, and ac¬ 
cordingly his invention became 
known as the “ water-frame/ 7 
Soon Arkwright had a num¬ 
ber of factories or mills, in 
which his water-frames made 
money for him go fast that lie 
became wealthy - also b on- 
ores I r In 17S6 he was knighted 
by the king. Arkwright, Eke 
Hargreaves, encountered much hostility because his inventions 
threw men and women out of their jobs as hand-workers, but lie 
was one of the first millionaires made by machinery He was also 
one of the first mill-owners to usee steam engines in his factories. 

Crompton^s Spinning Mule. Neither Hargreaves nor Ark¬ 
wright, however, had solved (ho whole problem. The thread made 
by the Jenny was fine but weak, that made by the water-frame was 
strong but coarse. A young man named Samuel Crompton under¬ 
took to combine the tw j o machines in such a way 21 s to use the gotal 
points of both. In 177ft he Emile what is railed a spinning mule, 
because, like the animal of that name, it was a hybrid. He put 
twenty or thirty spindles on a movable carriage or frame in such 
a way that when the carriage was pulled out a certain distance 
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from the rollers through which the un&pun fibers were fed, each 
spindle would draw out a strand of fibers, twisting as it went; and 
then, after the fibers were twisted lightly enough to stand the 
strain, the rollers were stopped while the carriage was pulled still 
farther away, so as to stretch the thread and make it finer. 

With this machine stronger and finer thread could be spun that) 
by hand, and spun very much more rapidly and cheaply. As time 
passed, the spinning mule was improved ■ it is still in use to-day. 

Cartwright and the Automatic Loom. A few years after Cromp¬ 
ton invented the “ mule,” an English clergyman by the name of 



Cartwkicsht's Powkk Ij©OM 

CttTlwnght u jh?[ 1 wfrwkMla Afid levan to do ihi> wnrk of himinik h:iml*. 


Cartwright invented an improved loom ■ an autonifltic weaving 
machine. After numerous improvements by other inventors, 
this loom was generally adopted. By 1813 there were 240Q $ueh 
looms in England; by 1833, 85,000. Thousands of hand-loom 
weavers lost their jobs; they fought a losing but ric against map 
ehincrv. And because many hand-spinners and hand-weavers 
were too old to learn new jobs, there was much poverty and suffer¬ 
ing. 

New Machines arid Cotton. The new machines for spinning 
and weaving were at first used almost exclusively by the makers 
d cotton cloth. The reason is interesting. Before the I8ili ecu- 
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tury, cotton doth had bwn regarded in England as a luxury and 
was chiefly Imported from India. At the loginning of the 18th 
century, however, the makers of woolen cloth persuaded Parlia¬ 
ment to prohibit the me of " calico" (as Indian cotton doth was 
called), in order to protect the woolen industry, then England's 
greatest pride. The result was not quite what Parliament ex¬ 
pected. As people still wanted much cotton goods, English cotton 
weavers were able to do a thriving business. Not only were the 
English cotton manufacturer* anxious to increase their output by 
means of machinery, but they were free to do so, being unhampered 
by the mercantilist regulation* which did hamper the older and 
more import am wf>o|cn industry* 

Hargreaves'* Jenny, Arkwright’s water-frame, Crompton's mule, 
and Cartwright*s automatic loom brought about an enormous 
expansion in the cotton trade, while the spinner* and weavers of 
wool still clung to the old hand methods* In course of time, how¬ 
ever, the new machines were used for wool — also linen and 
silk — but cotton had obtained a lead over the oihera. 

The Cotton Gin. In 17D3 an invention was made in America that 
meant a grant deal to t he cotton industry in England and all other 
countries. It was the invention of the cotton gin, by Eli Whitney* 
This was a machine for .separating the seeds from the filx % rsof raw 
cotton. It made the growing of cotton more profitable and the 
supply of cot ton for spinning and weaving much more abundant. 

Water Power. For a number of yeans after the invention of 
spinning machines and automatic looms, the power to run them 
was supplied by water wheels. In the 1770s and l7SG s cotton 
mills sprang tip like mushrooms along swift creeks and rivers. By 
1788 there were 143 water-power cotton mills in England. But 
toward the end of the eentury h water wheels began to be displaced 
by a new source of power, the steam engine, 

James Watt avd the Steam Engine 

Earlier Steam Engines. James Watt is commonly called the 
inventor of the steam engine^ bui he really did no more than im¬ 
prove it. Even before he was bom r steam engines of various types 
had been invented, one type being used in English coal mines to 
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pump out the water which so often flooded the coni pit#. Such 
an engine had been inverted in 1705 by Thorns Newcomen* 

James Watt (1736-1319) was working as a maker and repairer 
of scientific instruments at the University of Edinburgh p when a 
model of Newcomen's engine — lhe one most generally used for 
pumping minims — was brought to him for repair. Watt observed 
that it wasted much heat and time because with each stroke of the 
piston the steam in the cylinder had 
to be condensed by cooling, and 
then the cylinder had to be heated 
up for the next stroke. After 
puzzling over the problem for some 
time, lie decided to let the steam 
escape through a valve Into a sep¬ 
arate condensing chamber, which 
Would t>c kepi cool constantly, 
while the main cylinder remained 
hot. 

Wart's Beelz ebub. W!ion Wat t 
tried to construct such an engine 
he encountered difficulties that 
would discourage most men. No 
iron-workers seemed skillful enough 
to make the cylinder perfectly round, or the piston rod absolutely 
smooth and straight, or the valves tight. He had just about given 
up his experiments when a wealthy friend, who thought the engine 
might Ik* used profitably in his own coal mines, paid die inventor’s 
debts and persuaded him to try again. Finally, in the year 1709, 
Watt's first steam engine was finished. It was called “ Beelzebub, 7 
quite appropriately, for it not only breathed fire and smoke, but 
acted like the prince of demons. 

Even risen Walt seemed doomed to failure, because his friend 
was no longer able to give him money. But fortunately a rich 
hardware manufacturer of Birmingham, Matthew Boulton, took 
an interest in the invention, brought “ Beelzebub 11 to his factory 
for repair, and formed a partnership with Watt for the manu¬ 
facture of steam engines. 
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Uses of the Steam Engine, The first engines Bout ton and Watt 
eotd were designed us pumps to drain the water out of coal mines 
or to pump air for blast-furnaces. Watt, however, continued to 
improve his engine and at length invented a way to connect the 
piston, which moved back and forth in a straight line, with a wheel 
in such a manner m to turn grinds tones, or to drive the machine? 
of cotton mills. One of his greatest improvements was made in 
I7B2, when he arranged the valves in such a way that the pressure 
of the steam was applied to the backward as well as to the forward 
stroke of the piston. 

Printing and Transportation Among the many new uses that 
were discovered for the steam engine was its application, in 18^4, 
to the working of printing presses. This was important because 
it made possible the printing of books and newspapers cheap 
enough for the common people. At an even earlier date steam 
trains and steamboats hud been started upon their history-making 
careers, loiter on we shall study them further. 

Coal and Iron 

The invention of machines and of engines to drive them may 
be regarded as a determining factor of the Industrial Revolution, 
Closely connected, in the chain of causes arid results, was the in¬ 
creased use of coal and iron. The period before the Industrial 
Revolution might be called an “ age of wood," so extensively was 
wood used for fuel and for tools. Only a small amount of coal was 
mined- Iron was expensive' and scarce, because the methods of 
manufacturing it were crude. It is not .surprising that the first 
machines were made of wood rather than of iron. 

The New Fuel. One of the first great steps forward towards 
the w age of coal and iron fi was the substitution of coal for char¬ 
coal in the furnaces used for smelting iron ore. Smelting is the 
process of melting crude ore and separating the metal from dross. 

There was plenty of coal to be hud for the mining, whereas the 
supply of wood for charcoal was being exhausted; so, early in 
the 17th century, an Englishman who had his eyes open to the 
situation tried the experiment of using coal instead of charcoal. 
It was a fruitful idea, but it failed to work at that time. A cen- 
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tury later smother English imiMnaker, by the name of Darby, 
obtained better results by using coal in the form of coke, But 
a coke fire could not be made very hot unless fanned by a strong 
blast of air, so ** blast-furnaces hh were developed. To “ raise the 
wind fJ Darby used a large pair of bellows, operated by a water¬ 
wheel 

Smeaton’s Blower. A still better way of producing a strong 
current of air In a furnace was discovered in 1760 by John Smeaton, 
an engineer employed in a Scottish iron foundry* where coke bad 
been used with rather poor results. For the old-fashioned leather 
bellows, Smeaton substituted an air pump consisting of four large 
iron cylinders, fitted with pistons and valves and run by water 
power With Smeaton's pump-blower, coke could at last be used 
successfully for smelting iron. 

Henry Cort*$ Process. When coke was used as fuel, the ifi pig 
iron rT produced in blast-furnaces was found to contain impurities 
which made it too bristle for many purposes. How to transform 
ptg iron into the purer and tougher forms known sis wrought iron 
and steel, was a puzzling problem until about the year 1734, when 
Henry Cort discovered that if the pig iron were heated in & special 
furnace and stirred or 11 puddled while very hot, mo&t of ihe im¬ 
purities could be removed. Glowing with heat, the purified metal 
was then taken from the furnace and, instead of being beaten out 
with hammers, was pressed into the form of bars or sheets by moans 
af heavy rollers. 

Thanks to these new methods, cheaper and better iron was avail¬ 
able for use in machinery, tanks, and boilers. An unusually bold 
inventor even built a ship of sheet iron. 

Pig Iron. The rough, heavy burs of caul iron were called pig 
iron because of their arrangement in the wind bed where they were 
cast. The molten iron was allowed to run out into a large, long 
mold in the sand, with a row of smaller molds un each side. The 
large mold, with the small molds alongside, resembled a sow with 
& row of young pigs, hence the name, “ pig iron. 

The SUde-Rest. Any one who has ever seen an automobile 
motor or an engine of any kind taken apart knows how important 
it is that the cylinders and pistons he “ true," that is to say, actu- 
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ratdy Rad smoothly shaped. To bore a cylinder accurately or to 
make a valve air-tight was impossible so long as it was dom? by 
hand, for no workman can hold a tool absolutely steady in bis hand. 
This problem was solved in 17£J-1 by means of the fis slide-rest.” 

The u slide-reat, 11 invented by Mandalay, was a contrivance to 
hold a boring-fail steady while (he piece of metal bored was also 
held steady in the same line. Another arrangement of Lhe same 
invention held the cutting-tool steady while the piece of metal 
that was being cut into a cylinder was swiftly rotated on a lathe 
or turning machine. This may seem to be a simple invention, but 
it made a world of difference in the success or failure of steam en¬ 
gines and iron machines of every sort. 

The High-Pressure Engine. Qm of the most serious difficulties 
met with in early steam engines was the tendency of boilers to blow 
up If the pressure of the steam became very high. As soon, how¬ 
ever, m boilers could be made of strong sheet iron, the use of steam 
at high pressure became much safer, and the engine could be vastly 
improved. The star of (he cylinder and piston could be reduced 
and the whole engine could be made smaller and simpler* To 
Richard Trevithick, who mode this improvement (about the year 
UiOO), the steam engine owes almost as much ns to James Watt. 

Steamboats a\u Steam Trains 

Wfccn it wa* seen that steam could be used successfully to turn 
the wheels of machines that stood still, inventors began to think 
of using it also to move ships and wagons, 

Roads and Canals, before we go on with i he story of how steam 
was applied to ears and boats, a word may be said about the earlier 
means of transportation. 

Before the 18th century the mads in England were so atrociously 
bad t hat wztgrms could not be used very much, and merchants used 
pack horses to carry their goods from place to place. It is easy 
to see that trade could not become very extensive unless better 
means of transportation were found. 

Macadam Roads. In the ISth century, and still more in the 
10th, much was done to improve the roads m that stagecoaches, 
trucks, and wagons could be driven over them. The type of road 
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known ns 11 mnc&dam " takes its tinnio from John Me Adam, n 
Scottish engineer who int roduced the use of broken stone to make 
roads harder and firmer, and built many thousands of miles of 
splendid roads early in the 19t h century. During I he same period 
many canals were dug to provide cheap transportation for coal 
and other heavy materials. 



t'iiliff Srrri c* 

A COACH 

Ccisiuh™ and slag*»ulM tiLr \h\» w«e in rtHHflMR befonl mDroadii wen? built 

in the ISHh Mlrtury. 

The Steam Locomotive. By the year 1800 the steam engine 
had been perfected to Much a degree that it could be used in loco- 
motives. To Richard Trevithick, the Inventor of the high-pres¬ 
sure engine, belongs the credit of making the first steam locomo¬ 
tive of any practical value. This was in 1801. The idea was 
taken up enthusiastically by engineers in die coal-mining districts, 
because a successful ateam locomotive would solve the big problem 
of hauling coal from mine to market* 

Stephenson's Improvements- One of those engineers was 
G eorge Stephenson (17S1-IB4S), who might be called the father. 
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Or at least the stepfather, of t he rail way locomotive, t hough 
what he did was not to invent it f but to improve it and make it 
popular. 

When a group of mine owners were planning to build a railway 
between Stockton and Darlington, in northern England, Stephen¬ 
son persuaded them to use steam locomotives instead of horse-cars. 
In the year 1830 Stephenson provided locomotives for a railway 
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The [)f Witt i 7rn/en wm one nf the final loixjmciifvea lniEtt in America* Ilk ta'il 
it ciivered the ■dwtahPE 1 frum Albany to SohEm^Lnidy in. ■#*> ruiinjU-s. The ears were 
simply »IftB&ca&chai on flpecinl c$kMSL£. 

which had been built between Liverpool and Manchester —the 
first, important railway in the world. 

The engines and ears of Stephenson*© day may look ridiculously 
small and clumsy* judged by our standard©* but lo people who had 
known nothing wwifler than the stagecoach they were nothing le&s 
than miraculous. 

Robert Fulton and the Steamboat- The steam engine was used 
to propel boat© by several inventors, but first place is usually given 
to Robert Fulton (1765-4815). He was not first in time, by any 
means* but hft was lucky enough to launch his boat on the flood 
that led to fortune. 
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Fulton wu a young American artist of Irish purentagr, ^ bile 
studying painting in England, he made the arquaintsniiB of James 
Watt and other men interested in mechanical engineering, and 
before long he abandoned the art of painting for the art of inven¬ 
tion. Knowing that Napoleon Bonaparte took considerable in¬ 
terest in inventions, Fulton went to France. In Furls, in 1803, 
he launched his first steamboat on the Seine River, and also 
exhibited a submarine torpedo boat. Failing to receive much 



The "Clkhmost 1 - 
Ftil ton's Plvnmlxviit. 

encou riigi?i nont- P be returned to the United States and there built 
a paddle-wheel steamer, the Clmnonf, to run back and forth 
between New York and Albany, on the Hudson River, This 
was in IS07, and the Ctermont steamed into success because it 
was a practical boat. This could hardly he said of earlier steam- 
boats. 

Steamboats and Steamships. In ISII Nicholas Roosevelt built 
a steamboat at Pittsburgh and ran it down the Ohio and the Mis¬ 
sissippi to New Orleans, This was the first steamboat on those 
rivers. In Great Britain the first successful steamboat was 
Henry Bell’s Comet, which made its first trip on the Clyde River 
in 1812, 
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In 1819 the Sctvnnnah> a ship with steam engines, crossed the 
Atlantic from Savannah, Georgia, to Liverpool, but in her the 
engines were purely auxiliary. Sin! was fitted with full sails, and 
when the wind was pood or the seas too rough for steaming, the 
paddle-wheels were unrigged and taken in on deck. The begin¬ 
ning of real steam voyaging across the ocean was made b 3 F the 
Sirius anti the Great Western in 1838. In the meantime steam- 



Tin; "Giakat Western * p 

One tin 1 ffirit oct.'Lm sUmniBidpfl- ±5hcr Frosted ihr A1 ]jlt] lie from IJrbloL to W'W 
York, in lSIiS, in 15 days. 


boats were multiplying on t lie rivers, and by 1850 they were very 
numerous. 

It was not until the second half of the 19th century (hut (he 
steamship rose to epoch-making importance in international com¬ 
merce and in naval warfare, as we shall see in a later chapter. 

The Quiet Home 

The mechanical invent ions which we have been studying brought 
about revolutionary changes in the homes and lives of ihc men and 
women who worked as spinners, weavers* dyers, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths. 
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The Old System; Hand-Work at Home. Before the age of 

machinery some industries were still based on the gild system ol 
the Middle Age, each master-workman having hi* own little shop 
in his home or near it, with perhaps a few apprentices and a young 
journeyman or two to help him. The weavers of doth, for the 
meet part , were not organized in gilds, but usually they lived and 
worked in little country cottage's. Oftentimes the weaver had a 
garden and kept a cow. Though a few wealthy cloth dealers estab¬ 
lished shops or factories, in which a number of weavers were em¬ 
ployed, most weavers preferred to work at home, where they could 
be their own masters. And everywhere the wooden spinning 
wheels and the small, simple loon]* were operated by the skillful 
hands (and feet) of the workers. 

The New System: Machine-Work in Factories, Machinery 
not only changed the nature and increased the speed of spinning 
and weaving, it also changed the conditions of labor and affected 
profoundly the lives and habits of the laborers. A workingman 
could hardly have a water-wheet and an automatic loom, or a blast¬ 
furnace, or a steam engine, in his own small cottage. The inven¬ 
tion of machine** for spinning Cotton yarn resulted immediately 
in 1 he building of factories or mills, beginning about the year 
1770. 

Each mill con lamed several machines driven by one water-wheel 
and tended by a dozen or more workmen. Then came weaving 
miilhs after the invention of the automatic loom. The iron in¬ 
dustry, also, was based on the factory or foundry, rather than on 
the domestic system ; and so was the making of pottery. By the 
year 1800 there were already several hundred factories in England 
— and there were a few In New England. 

Samuel Slater. In 17S9 Samuel Slaier* a young Englishman 
who had studied Arkwrights machines very carefully, came to 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, where, by the end of the next year, ho 
had equipped a factory with spinning machine* made from mem¬ 
ory. England was very careful not to allow any machines — even 
models of machines —^ \a be sold Lo other countries ; but Slater 
carried them to the United Slates (under his hat, we may *ayL 
and in lime they reached other countries also. 
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The Waning q! Home Industry. As the 10th century dawned 
and went imo iis first quarter* factories in England and elsewhere 
became more and more numerous, until! in some industries, the 
factory system had almost completely replaced the home system 
of manufacture. The spinning wheels that the women and girls 
had kept busily humming from early morning till late at night 
stood idle in the corners of the rooms, or were pushed out of sight 
in the attics. The hand looms that had creaked and (humped* 
heating time to the whirring wheels* were also, most of them, idle 
and silent* 

The cottage home* were quiet — too quiet; for It meant that 
many of the old spinners and weavers were out of work. Idle 
wheels and looms were bad enough — it was much worse for men 
and women to be idle. Many of the spinners and weavers were 
too old to learn new ways in the new factories, and many were too 
much attached to their old ways of life in the old cottages to be 
willing to change. They saw their work and their wages slipping 
away from them. Sadness and often want and despair came to 
cloud the silence of the decaying cottage. 

In many cases the younger members of the family could get work 
in the factories — they could grow up with the new system J but 
to do This they had to leave the old homes. Thus the silence of 
the old cottages deepened — the wheels were idle, the looms were 
still, the young voices were far away. 

The Deserted Village 

One of the most notable phases of the Industrial Revolution 
was the rapid growth of cities — the shifting of population from 
the rural districts to the urban centers. Factories were built, for 
the most part, in the regions of coal and iron, and at places therein 
that were convenient for trade and transportation. To get em¬ 
ployment, the young people — sometimes whole families — left 
the cottage and garden* or the little farm, and followed the factory. 
This usually took them to some new city. Many new cities sprang 
up in England during the Industrial Revolution. Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham* and Sheffield are notable examples of places 
that grew into size and wealth as factory centers in this period. 
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The City Slum. In some eases the change f rom home to factory, 
from village to city, may have been beneficial to the workers, but 
aiore often it led to suffering unti degradation. Wc must not 
imagine that the invention of labor-saving machinery was an un- 
mixed blessing to mankind. Let us take, for example, the auto¬ 
matic loom. As soon as a few factories began lo make cloth by 
machinery, the price of cloth began to drop, and the hundreds of 
thousands of men who were si ill weaving on their old-fashioned 



A CtnTtiN Mill in I TOO 


hand looms found starvation staring thorn in the face. The pov¬ 
erty and misery of the hand-loom weavers was one of the great 
tragedies of the early 19th century* 

And those younger workers who clustered about the factories 
ia the new cities were not always fortunate. They too often lived 
in miserable little houses that looked for all the world like cheese* 
boxes set in a row, without space for gardens_ lawns, nr trees p and 
without proper sanitation or ventilation. Many a damp and dark 
cellar served as “ home rr for an entire family. Fevers and Other 
diseases played havoc in towns like Manchester and Birmingham. 

Immorality. Such conditions poisoned home life and weakened 
morality. A woman who worked fourteen hours or more every 
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day in a mine or factory had do time or energy to do housework 
or to cure for her children, Modesty and virtue were difficult to 
maintain when several families were living in one small house. 
Men and women alike took to drinking more gin than was Rood 
for them. Alcohol dulled their sufferings, but in the long run it 
made their poverty worse. Children! working in the factory from 
before dawn until after dark, quickly learned to imitate the vices 
of grown-ups. What family life was like under such circumstances! 
in one of the cellar or cheese-box homes of an Industrial city, with 
ignorance, poverty, hunger, dirt, disease, and vice m enemies, 
may be left to the reader's imagination. 

Women and Children., As a rule, the factories wanted unskilled 
labor* Spinning machines and automatic looms could Ik? tended 
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by women and children. In fact, children were preferred, because 
they were nimbler, cheaper, and easier to manage. In the cotton 
mills, most of the employees wen? children and women. 

An investigation made in the year 1816, after the fac tory sys¬ 
tem was wed! started, showed that many children began to work 
in the cotton mills at five, six, or seven years of age. In some of 
the factories the working day w as anywhere from fourteen to eight¬ 
een hours, and even the youngest children were working from three 
o'clock in the morning until nine or ten at night, with only four or 
five hours for sleep, very little time for meals, and none at all for 
play and education. In the mines, children and women worked 
side by side with the men under eondilicms that seem like a 
terrible nightmare to modern readers. Stunted bodies, deformed 
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backs, horribly twisted legs, sunken chests, and savage natures 
refill Led r 

The Whip of Necessity. One may ask why parents permitted 
their children to work in mines and factories. The answer is 
tragic, hut simple. There was usually nothing else to do, except 
to starve. If a man refused low wages, to work sixteen hours or 
more a day, or to let his wife and children work, he had no resources 
to fall back upon. Hr could not afford to travel around looking 
for better-paid work ; and he could not buy bread without wages. 
When the father c^oukl find no work, children earned a living for 
their parents. 

Unemployment. Small wages, long hours, and child-labor would 
have been bad enough in themselves, but worse than these was ihe 
haunting peril of unemployment. The new factories, every now 
and then, produced more goods than could Iso sold ; consequently* 
the factories would have to be shut down fora time, and the em¬ 
ployees discharged. In such periods the unemployed workers 
jived on the rugged edge of starvation, if they did not slip over die 
edge. 

Changes in Farming, Aa wo have seen, the invention of labor- 
saving machinery was not at first an unmixed blessing. The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution brought suffering In thousands of workers. 
In the same period farm machinery was being invented, and better 
methods of farming were being used, bid this too, strange eis ir may 
seem, made many poor people poorer and drove thousands of fami¬ 
lies off England's smaller farms. 

Inclosures. From about iTtSO to about 1S50, when the fac¬ 
tories were revolutionizing industry', the process of " inclosure f in 
England was very rapid. That is p the unfeneed strips of tillable 
land and the large open pastures nf the typical rural village were 
acquired by rich landlords and fenced in — inclosed. In theory, 
when this was done, the villager receiver] a compact piece of land 
equal in value to his former scattered strips; also pay in land or 
money for his former right in she common pasture, In practice, 
however, the poor were injured in nineteen out nf every twenty 
cases. Even when they were not cheated, they often sold their land 
for money ; the money was soon spent ; and then they had nothin];. 
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From Milk to Tea* Many a family which had lived very com¬ 
fortably in the old days by cultivating a small patch of ground and 
keeping a cow or two on the commons,, the m«n-folk£ weaving, 
the women and children spinning, found itself in poverty. It was 
during this time that the common people m England began to drink 
tea as a standard beverage, because they could no longer keep their 
own cows. During the ninety years from 1760 to 1850 more than 
" , 000,000 acres of land — small village strips and common pas¬ 
tures — were inclosed. 

The Plight of the Dispossessed. The rural villagers who lost 
or sold their small farms had to find some new way to make a liv¬ 
ing, Some him! themselves out as agricultural laborers to work 
for the rich large-scale formers. Thousands emigrated to the colo¬ 
nies, Others went to the towns, hoping to obtain work in fac¬ 
tories or mines. Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village M was not a poetic 
fancy, it was a tragic fact, and it could have been duplicated in 
hundreds of places in rural England. 

It was partly because there was such a multitude of landless 
laborers, poverty-stricken and willing to work on almost any terms* 
that the factory owners were able to pay such low wages* 

Captains of Indvsihy 

Capitalism. Capital is money, or any other form of wealth, 
thin is used productively in business. A capitalist is an owner 
or manager of capital. He buys raw materials, owns machines 
and factories, hires workers, and sells the finished products. Capi¬ 
talism, then, is a business system in which capital and capitalists 
are com rolling factors. It is the use of large sums of wealth by 
capitalists to employ labor and carry on manufacture and trade. 

The Industrial Revolution made capitalists the supreme masters 
of industry. Because do ordinary' workman could set up a factory 
and equip it with machinery, the factories were constructed, owned, 
and managed by men uf wealth, capitalists. Their object* usually, 
was to make large profits — to sell products as dearly as possible, 
buying raw materials and hiring laborers as cheaply as possible. 
There was no longer, as there had been In the Middle Age, any pre¬ 
vailing idea of a fixed price or "fust price TT for either goods or labor. 
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Dependence of Wage Earners. Under the new industrial 
system, therefore, the hired workers or factory “ hands ” were less 
important than the cogs of the machinery or the raw cotton. If 
one worker fell sick, another could be hip?d at once to take his place ; 
if one man or woman demanded higher wages, another could be 
found who would work for less. The wage earner who merely 
tended some machinery, moving a lever here or there, or tying 
broken threads, or performing other simple and monotonous 
operations, was wholly dependent. The capitalist, who provided 
factory, machines, and material p supervised the whole business 
paid the workers their wages, or refused to hire them at all, was 
all-important and all-powerful. 

The name, 11 captains of industry/' to designate such men, was 
perhaps not used in those* days; but capitalists were certainly in 
positions to command, and to lead, as thoroughly ho as the officers 
of an army. And now and then one gained distinction through 
his efforts to aid his employees. 

Capitalism against Mercantilism. The rising class of indus¬ 
trial capitalists had little use for the mercantilist doctrines and 
laws which statesmen of (he 17th and 18th centuries hud upheld. 
Mercantilism, as we recall* sought to restrict and regulate industry 
and trade in many ways. In the eyes of the factory owners, sueh 
interference by the government was unwarranted and unbearable. 
The capitalist* believed in Laktiefrfmre* This new doctrine got 
its name from France, where the Physiocrats (see page 540) urged 
the government to keep hands off business, saying Lah&esfaire et. 
*.ai$sez passer ” ** Let things lx 1 done and let things pass,” or simply 
“ Let things alone.” 

Adam Smith in his great book, The Wealth of Nati&ns, which, as 
we remember, appeared in 1770, carried the ideas of Laissez-faire 
over from France into Great Britain. (See page 540,) He was 
hacked up by Malthus, Ricardo, and other British economists* 

Rise of i£ Economic Liberty. M The combination of business 
interests with the theories of Adam Smith and others was irre¬ 
sistible, Assailed by both the capitalists and the economists, 
mercantilism weakened and lost its grip, 11 Economic liberty 11 
gradually became the new order of filings. In other words, one 
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phase of the Industrial Revolution wag this revolution in economic 
ideas. 

This phase of the Industrie] Revolution was very important* 
It meant (li Mml the old mercantilist laws regulating manufac¬ 
tures were gradually abandoned — that the captains of industry 
could make what they pleased, employ and pay workers as they 
pleased; (2) that laws rest net mg and regulating foreign trade 
were droppedj customs duties on imported grain repealed f the pro¬ 
tective tariffs abolished, and free trade gradually established ; 
(3) that the mercantilist belief in the value of colonies was Largely 
discredited. 

A Liberty That Was Power* It is easy to see that in many 
respects this new liberty meant more power fur the capitalists* 
It was power for them rather than freedom or liberty for their em¬ 
ployees. In ihe absence of laws protecting them, women and chil¬ 
dren, as well as men,, could be worked sixteen hours a day, denied 
ventilation and sanitation^ and paid beggarly wages. 

The Landlord^ Also in Power. The rich " gentlemen farmers/ h 
who were extending their inclosures by buying out or freezing out 
the small farmers, raising larger crops b y means of fertilizers an/ 
improved machinery, and hiring laborers at about what they chone 
to pay, were really m the capitalist class. They were agricultural 
capitalists. Many of them were so successful that a few of them 
in a county would own nil the land, control the elections, and fig¬ 
ure in Parliament, pasturing their cattle in deserted villages and 
driving their plows over depopulated districts. This was true 
especially in the rich lands of southeastern England, while the 
new factory cities of the north and west were crowded more and 
more with unhappy exiles. 

Tbe Cora Laws. But an one thing at least the landlords a aid the 
factory lords were on opposite allies of the fence. That was the 
"corn laws/’ the laws imposing a tariff upon grain, especially 
wheat, imported into the Rriiish Isles. The landlords desired such 
a tariff because it enabled them to get better prices for their crops i 
the captains of industry, on the other hand, desired the free impor¬ 
tation of grain, because it would enable the wage camera to live more 
cheaply, and would therefore make lower wages possible. 
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Aristocracy in Parliament, From Parliament the helpless work¬ 
ing classes received scant and tardy sympathy. That body, in 
the early 19th century, was an aristocratic assembly controlled 
by noble landlords mid millionaire merchants. Less than one 
person in thirty had the privilege of voting for members of the 
House of Commons. A few K gentlemen farmers M in the regions 
of deserted villages elected whom they pleased, while thousands of 
factory workers and farm laborers had no voice that could be 
heard. 

Germs of Democracy. Yet finally, in roundabout ways, the 
Industrial Revolution led towards democracy. Such a situation 
as we have described was too unjust to be permanent. Injustice 
usually contains the seeds of its own destruction. And in this 
case, the unhappy conditions arising from the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion brought forth democracy and the labor movement. Early 
in the 19th century the demand fur reform became so strong that 
an epoch of reform soon followed. Thus democratic England was 
in a considerable measure the result of the Industrial Revolution, 
The labor movement, so vital a factor in British life to-day, grew 
out of the trade unions which the workers formed to fight, for 
shorter hours and higher wages. 

Tiih: Revolution without Exd 

We have now completed our story of how industry was revolu¬ 
tionized in England during the period from I7n(> to IS5G by the 
invention of machines, the steam engine, the steamboat, and the 
locomotive; by the increased use of coal and iron ; by the factory 
system and capitalism; and by the abolition of old restrictions. 
These changes, taken all together, were (he Industrial Revolution. 
But the Industrial Revolution did not stop there. 

A Continuing Process. From England, the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, with all its effects, spread to other countries and regions. 
Machines, inventions, and capitalistic method# were carried over 
into the continent of Europe and to America, and, in very recent, 
times, even to Asia and Africa. Wherever they went they pro¬ 
duced effects very similar to (hose that had been produced in Eng¬ 
land ; that is to say, they brought about an industrial revolution. 
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The United States* France, and Germany had industrial revolu¬ 
tions a generation or two later than England. China and some 
other industrially backward countries arts just beginning theirs. 

A Growing Process. Moreover* after the first great changes, 
which we group together and call the Industrial Revolution, more 
inventions and more changes foliowed. They might be regarded 
as the children and grandchildren of the Industrial Revolution. 
Thus the steam engine of the Industrial Revolution was followed, 
in later generations* by the turbine, the gasoline engine, and the 
elect he motor. The spinning mule led to other spinning machines; 
the locomotive wm joined by the automobile and the airplane. 

Mechanical Miracles. The telegraph, the telephone* the wire¬ 
less telegraph, and the wireless telephone were added to the list 
of man's triumphs. Almost every industry and trade was trans¬ 
formed by machinery and capitalism. Even the burden of house¬ 
work was lightened by vacuum cleaners, bread-mixers, washing 
machines, and sewing machines. By the magic of modem ma¬ 
chinery we arc able to produce munie from the air by turning a 
knob* or by moving a lever we can call forth from a wooden box 
the matchless voice of the dead Caruso. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion proper was but the faint dawn of the age of mechanical inven¬ 
tions, the timid beginning of man's bold mastery over the forces of 
nature. 

Continuing Problems, Let us not forget, either, that the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution has left with us an unwelcome heritage. Along 
with new powers it gave us new problems. At the outset it en¬ 
slaved children in factories, it herded people together in sordid 
slums, it brought trade unions into conflict with capitalists, it 
rai^d rents, it made some men millionaires and millions of othera 
paupers or almost paupers. In short, it created a serious Labor 
problem, or rather a whole chain of labor problems. 

These labor problems grrvr more and more acute, After the 
Industrial Revolution* the discontent of the workingmen expressed 
itself in strikes, sabotage* Socialism* Syndicalism, and, recently, 
Bolshevism. The efforts of statesmen to reconcile the demands of 
the workingmen and the laissez-faire demands of the capitaluris 
make up a large pari of the recent political history of Europe. And 
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the labor problems which we inherit from I he Industrial Revolution 
are among the most difficult as well as ihe most vital problems of 
to-day. 

STUDY HELPS 

1, Review Chapter* XXVI to XXXII1. inclusive, and make a list of 
all the revolutions (revolt*) that you find. 

2, Note why each of the following persons is important: Arkwright-. 
Cartwright, Darby, Sme&ton, Gort* Mandalay, Stephenson, XEchola* 
Roosevelt, Henry Bell, Mai thus, Ricardo, Watt. 

3, Name some cities that the Industrial Revolution created. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What was the Industrial Revolution? What brought it about? 

2. What were some of the things that were changed by the Industrial 
Revolution ? 

3. What American invention aided the Industrial Revolution in 
England? 

4* What waa Hargreaves’ 11 Jenny H ? I .Tompton^ “Mule !F ? Watt's 

“Itahchuh"? 

o How did coal and iron figure in the Industrial Revolution? 

®+ How did John McAdain promote the Industrial Revolution? 
Rirhurd Trevithick? 

7. Who ran the successful steamboat? Where? 

& Who built the first rmHleni textile mill in New England? 

9, How did the Industrial Revolution affect laudation in Em gland 
[and elsewhere) ? 

10, Wiry were children preferred as workers in the cotton mills? 

11, What were “inclosure*.^? 

12. What is capital? How did the Industrial Revolution affect capi¬ 
talism? 

13* How did the Industrial Revolution affec t the “working people? 

14. Did English factory owner* favor or oppose the mercantile 
astern? Wiry? 

13. What was Lawsez-ftrire t 

16, In what thing* did the landlords want Laissez-faire t In what 
particular thing did they not want it ? 

17, How, indirectly, did the Industrial Revolution lead toward* 
democracy ? 

15. In what way wa& the Industrial Revolution a continuing process? 
19. What are some problems that the Industrial Revolution ha* 

brought us? 
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NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 

Introduction 

like murmuring brooks that trickle down from tbE a hillsides to 
join in larger, stronger streams, were !he beginnings of democracy, 
national patriotism* and industry. We have followed the brook¬ 
lets from their source*, and seen them grow in power as I bey flowed 
down through century after century until they swelled into a wild 
torrent of revolution. Imperially in the period from 1775 to 1&25, 
as we have seen in Chapters XXIX-X XXIII, revolutions swept 
over Europe and Amenta. Many a monarch was toppled from 
his throne and man}' old ways were changed. Let ua now continue 
the stoty. 

By the 10th century the forces of democracy, patriotism, and 
industry had become too strong to be dammed up. How Prince 
\jett enrich and others tried to dam them, and failed* Chapter 
XXXIV will show. Wish the force of a surging flood, the revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 swept Mettemich away. 

After that we shall take one count ry at a time and sketch its 
history from 1815 to 1914. In all countries the same forces were 
at work. Democracy was struggling Eigainst autocracy and ari*- 
toe racy. Nations were battling for liberty and unity. Industrial 
progress* — the Industrial Revolution — was continuing, and mak¬ 
ing great changes. 

But in each country the combination of forces was different. 
Each nation had its own problems and peculiar feature*. Democ- 
racy proved to be stronger than autocracy in France, Italy, Eng¬ 
land, and elsewhere, whereas in Russia, Austria* Germany* and 
Turkey democracy was much weaker. Some reasons why this 
was so will appear. 
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One chapter will be devoted to liberal and democratic reforms 
in Great Britain; another will tell how the same kinds of reform 
were extended to certain parts of the British Empire; and still 
another will show how the United States became more strongly 
unified, while its territory was expanding and democracy was being 
extended. Then will follow chapters on Italy, Germany, France, 
and eastern Europe. The final chapter of this part w ill tell of 
various subject peoples in eastern Europe, especially those under 
Turkey, Austria, and Russia, and show how forces were gathering 
for other revolutions and for the World War which broke out in 
1914. 

For any one who wishes to understand the World Wars and pres¬ 
ent-day conditions, the period covered by the eight chapters of 
this part of our book is very important, ft was this period — the 
19th century — that reshaped the map of the world, changed gov¬ 
ernments, transformed business, modified all phases of human life, 
and put into their modern form the problems with which we have 
to deal. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


UNREST IN EUROPE 

Following the overthrow of Napoleon, Europe had peace—Tor 
a while but not liberty. The Congress of Vienna (see page 561) 
stood for the old prince?? rather t han for the newly awakened peoples. 
Nationality was thwarted; democracy was rebuked. The Indus¬ 
trial Revolution had brought machinery, but not general happi¬ 
ness, The capitalists were made rich and powerful, but for a time 
many of the lal>orers were made poorer and more dependent. 

The ixmrgeoisie pretty generally desired more enlightened gov¬ 
ernment, and they aspired to a larger share in the government. 
They prized personal liberty, liberty of the press, and economic 
liberty. The peasants, many of them, hated the survivals of feu¬ 
dalism and serfdom that were found in various countries. The 
laborers In the factories were also discontented. They did not 
count for much on the continent of Europe in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, but later, as the Industrial Revolution made more headway 
there, they became increasingly important. 

Restoration of Monarchs. The Bourbon, Louis XVIII P was 
made king of France. (See pages 561, 562.) The Bowrbon p Ferdi¬ 
nand VII, was restored in Spain. A Bourbon was also made king 
in Naples and Sicily, The House of Savoy was restored in Sar¬ 
dinia ; the Prince of Orange in Holland^ as king. The Pope was 
again made ruler of Rome and central Italy; and some of the 
German princes were enthroned again. The Ilabsburg Emperor 
of Austria gained Lombardy and Venetia in northern Italy, Tus¬ 
cany, Modena, and Parnia were bestowed upon his relatives. The 
Holienzollern king of Prussia enlarged his realm and power, but 
Prussia was still only one of many German states* 

Patriotism and Liberty Ignored, In most cases the diplomats 
that controlled the Congress of Vienna showed themselves blind 
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or i ndiffercn L to popu Li r wishes, Nut ionulism a od democracy wore 
feared and hindered. Alexander I, Tsar of Russia, wivs liberal, but 
he wished to exercise all liberality himself—his people wore to exer¬ 
cise only such freedom as he gave them. Many Germans dreamed 
of national unity* but Germany, like Poland, was left in fragments. 
Many Italians wished to throw off Austrian domination and unite 
their distracted people, but Italy too was left broken* politically* 
with many of the parts under Austria's military control. 



ViETtsA in Metteiuhch's Time 


Prince Mettemich. Prince Mettrmieh of Aust ria presided at 
the Congress of Vienna, was its ruling spirit, and was an able em¬ 
bodiment of the old order. (See page 57S.) His supreme aim 
was to make the world eafe for autocracy anti for Austria. He in* 
sisted that no strong central government be established in Ger¬ 
many ; ho did ail he could to keep Prussia in the background; and 
as for Italy* he declared that it was only a u geographical express 
sion/ 1 not a nation* He succeeded (for a time) in keeping Italy 
w r eak and disunited, under Austria ; but he did not succeed very 
long in keeping Prussia in the background. And lie failed utterly 
to crush Hie longings for national unity and democracy that had 
been planted by the prophets of France and the despot Napoleon. 
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The ideas of democracy* national patriotism, religious tolera¬ 
tion 5 and modern industry kept rising till, with the force of a surg¬ 
ing flood, they swept away Metternich and the dams he spent his 
life in building. 

Alliances Holy and Unholy, In so far as the Holy Alliance and 
the Quadruple Alliance (see pages 578, 570j prevented war and 
gave the wearied nations pence* they were good; but m so far as 
they Kiifled efforts of the people for a share in government p or 
denied the ambit ions of kindred groups for political union* or 
cheeked liberal ideas in politics or religion* they were out of date, 
if not positively bad. At any rate* those strong alliances of auto¬ 
crats were feared* their pious professions were distrusted* and it 
was not long uniil revolts appeared in many places* In Latin 
America revolutions had long been under way, as we have seen; 
and even in the strongholds of autocracy in Europe the voice of 
the people refused to be silenced. 

Metternich FtoBTC Rebellion 

In central Europe Metternich was able to uphold autocracy 
quite successfully* for a time ; but it was by means of special power, 
not because of general good with Even Austria, the home and 
stronghold of Metternich, Austria, the glorious sovereign of north¬ 
ern Italy and many adjacent regions* was not saEbhcd or happy. 
At least, many of her people were not. Some of them had caught, 
the ideas of liberty* equality, and fraternity that the French Revo¬ 
lution had set flying, and they reseated Metternich^ attempt to 
cheek and stifle those ideas, 

Austria Unsteady. Two things mode Austria unsteady. Her 
program (Metternich p s program) was out of date; and, in the 
second place* she was trying to dominate various national groups* 
Italians, Germans, Slavs, and others* that did not want her leader¬ 
ship, Austria was the highly decorated cap nf a boding cauldron. 
There was danger of an explosion at any time. 

We may be certain i hat Italy was not happy in fragments. The 
Italians, since they spoke one language, felt themselves a nation* 
They were not satisfied to be merely a ** geographical expression.” 
Least of all were they satisfied to be under Metternicb*B thumb 
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and under Austria's military coni ml. To rub, he hud to divide; 
but lhe Italians were sick of division — they wished to be* united. 
They also wished to be free. They plotted underhand — some¬ 
times they spoke nut. In 1820 there were revolts in Naples and 
Sardinia. Italy had a network of secret societies,, which kept up 

a constant agitation for lib¬ 
erty and unity. The Car¬ 
bonari (the “ charcoal-bum- 
era") were the most celebrated 
of the political orders, up to 
IS3U or 1835* In 1831 another 
society, " Young Italy/' was 
organized. It soon became in¬ 
fluential. 

In Germany, as we have 
noted (page 562), Napoleon’s 
work for unification had largely 
been undone by the Congress 
of Vienna. A gesture towards 
national union had been made 
in ihc formation of the German 
Confederation, under the pirsi- 
doncy of Austria, This was a 
substitute for the defunct Holy 
Homan Empire, blit it was no 
real union — it was only a loose 
League of almost independent 
states. Motternichs policy of keeping countries divided was part 
of his program to keep autocrats enthroned. 

Napoleon's work had pointed towards union. In the wars 
against Napoleon, Gentian patriotism and liberalism had awak¬ 
ened. The popular desire for constitutions and for national 
union had become strong in many quarters. Mettemieh and 
others of his kind stood firm in opposition, but in apite of threats 
and decrees the flames of liberalism and nationalism burned more 
brightly. They were beacons of hope to the people in Germany, 
Italy, and many other countries. 
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Rebellions in Eastern Europe 

Id Russia, Alexander I was sincere in desiring jus Eire and peace, 
and in professing Christian virtues, but he was shortsighted and 
unsuccessful in his good intent ions. He wished to be kind lex his 
people, but, a* we have Been, he was unwilling for them to do things 
for themselves* He treated them much m c hildren. They were 
rcsl Less under his rule 1 , and at his death in 1825 the liberals revolted 
against his brother p Nicholas I, They desired Constantine, an¬ 
other brother, to be tsar, because they believed him to be more 
liberal and progressive. The rebellion was quickly crushed, but 
many still dreamed of the things they had been denied. 

Gains in Greece. Already the revolt in Greece has been r- 
ferns! to, (See page 578.) The Greeks were lighting for inde¬ 
pendence against the Turkish Sultan. We are not surprised I hat 
Lord Byron sympathized with the Greeks, and threw in Ids lot 
with them, but it to ay seem odd that England, Russia, and France 
aided them. The Tsar was despotic; the rulers of France at tbi^ 
time were reactionary ; and even (he British government was then 
not very liberal* But British aristocrats were bred on Greek clas¬ 
sics, and sympathy for the Greeks was very widespread- On the 
other hand, the Sultan was not much loved. In 1829 he was com¬ 
pelled to recognize Greene as an independent kingdom. 

Bourbon Kings in t Spain and France 

Ferdinand VII in Spain was so faithful to the past and to the 
program of the despots that he had a revolution on bis hands in 
1820. A liberal constitution, which had been drawn up in 1812, 
was put into operation again. Then Louis XVIII of France called 
a halt. He and his ministers were anxious to revive French pres¬ 
tige „ A French army invaded Spain in 1823, restored the king 
and autocracy, and remained four years to see that things ran 
smoothly in old channels. The prime minister of Spain finally 
adopted a moderate policy, but it satisfied neither the liberals nor 
the reactionaries. 

In 1820 there was also a revolution against autocracy in Portu¬ 
gal- 
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In France the people pot up with Louis XVIII because he was 
rather moderate and easy-going: also, he was aged — there was a 
standing prospect of change. People frequently look forward to a 
change of rulers with hope, Louis died in 1824 and his younger 
brother came to the throne as Charles X, The change was for 
i he worse, not the better. Charles was not only despotic, he 
was also headstrong and reckless, Boon he quarreled with the 
Chamber of Deputies —and dissolved them. He then revised 
the election tows so that only landholders could vote. Then 
he went out hunting, without the slightest notion of what a 
hornets' nest he had stirred up, although he had been warned by 
Mettemieh (even by Mettemich!) that too much despotism would 
be dangerous, 

Charles soon found out his error, to his surprise and also to his 
everlasting sorrow. The French people had not forgotten the 
Aligns! Day* 'page 550) ; neither had they forgotten the conces¬ 
sions that Louis XVm had granted them in the charter of 1814. 

The Revolutions or 1830 

In 1830 there were widespread explosions, starting in France. 
In July* quickly following the high-handed measures of Charles X, 
the mobs of Paris rose. u Down with the BourbonsF was the 
ery. Once more the flag of the Great Revolution, tin; tricolor of 
red, white, and blue, floated over the city. Lafayette, the vener¬ 
able hero of two former revolutions, took command and began to 
form a provisional government. Charles X fled to England, and 
Louis Philippe, a distant cousin of Charles, was made king— 
11 King of the French, by the grate of God and by the irill of the 
people/* 

Louis Philippe had foughi for the Revolution in 1792 and had 
always acted a good deal like a middle-eLass liberal. It was 
thought that a limited monarchy with him at the head would be 
the best of all republics. 

Mettemich looked on with apprehension — even such a mod¬ 
erate revolution he would have suppressed f had he dared. But 
he could not count on British aid. And France was a powerful 
nation. There was nothing to be done about it. 
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Independence of Belgium. Encouraged by the success of the 
French* the Belgian people rose up against Holland r to which coim ■ 
try they hud been unwisely annexed by the Congress of Vienna, 
Thanks to Grout Britain and France, who forbade the monarch^ 
of eastern Europe to help the Dutch king, the revoh succeeded* 
and Belgium became an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom with an 
elected parliament and a liberal 
constitution. 

Rebellions in Italy and Po¬ 
land. Still the revolutionary 
flame spread. In several Ger¬ 
man states constRations were 
demanded and secured, in 
Italy rebellions broke out, A 
Polish army, which the Russian 
tsar intended to use against t he 
liberals in France and Belgium, 
suddenly became n*volu i ion- 
ary, defied the tsar, and fought 
for Poland's independence* 

However, in Italy, Germany, 
and Poland the revolutionary movement had vigilant and power¬ 
ful foes to combat* Mettemich*s troops promptly put a quietus 
on the uprisings in Italy. Russian troops restored the Tsar’s 
authority in Russian Poland, and the constitution which had been 
granted to the Poles by Alexander I was annulled* In the German 
Confederation liberalism faced such overwhelming odds that h had 
not even a chance of success. 

Autocracy in Eastern Europe, Not long after the outbreaks of 
1830, the three conservative monarchal of eastern Europe—the 
sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, and Austria signed a secret treaty 
of alliance for the suppression of future revolutions. When people 
to-day speak of the Holy Alliance as a league for the prevention of 
progress and the destruction of liberty; they have in mind this 
league. The original Holy Alliance of J815 was different in pur* 
pose and less exclusive in membership. (See pages 57S 1 57th) 
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Thus the eastern half of Europe remained as conservative as 
Mettemich could wish, but the West — England, France, and 
Belgium — had broken away. 

The Re volutions ok 1848 

In 1848 came another series of explosions — revolutions. Met- 
ternieh and his friends had kept Germany, Italy, and eastern 
Europe in hand during Jhe trying times of 1820 and 1830. By 
1848, however* the situation had changed. There were still people 
who cherished the principles of the French Revolution, and they 
drew fresh inspiration from English liberalism, which had secured 
notable reforms in 1832 and later. There were still peasants and 
serfs who were eager to dispossess aristocratic landlords; and 
factory workers were now numerous and discontented. 

The Industrial Revolution, which had strengthened nationalism 
and liberalism in the middle classes, bad created bitter discontent 
among the city laborers. Moreover, the construction of railways 
since 1830 made revolutions more likely to spread, because news 
would now travel so much more quickly by rail than by stage¬ 
coach or horseman. 

The Zollverem. In 1834 eighteen German states had formed 
the ZoUverein. Tliis was a union in regard to tails or tariffs. It 
provided free trade for most commodities between member states. 
Il was in line with the Industrial Revolution and the movement 
against mercantilism* The Zotfaerein was enlarged from time to 
time until it embraced all German-speaking lands except Austria 
It not only aided industry and trade, it also led towards national 
political unity. (See page 673.) 

The February Revolution. In 1848, as in 1830, France took the 
lead. In February, 1848, Louis Philippe, who had ttimed out to 
be narrow and stubborn, was overthrown. The working class had 
now become powerful. Louis Philippe favored the bourgeoisie, 
but that was no longer enough. He* like Charles X, fled to Eng¬ 
land. A democratic constitution was drawn up and a new gov¬ 
ernment launched. This revolt is known a# the " February Ftp vo¬ 
lution," just as the one of 1830 is called the " July Revolution. * 
The new government of 1848 was the Second Republic 
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No sooner were the glad tidings of the February Revolution 
spread abroad than revolutionists in the various Italian states, in 
the German states* and in Austria itself, seized the occasion to rise 
and strike for liberty. 

Flight of Mettemidn When Mettemich heard that revolution 
had dared raise its head even in his own city of Vienna, he lucidly 



A Popular Deiios^trath ^ 1 is- Fieo.nt of tiie Citv Hall op Paris is IS-IS 

The iri™3or Raga bear CODtlWf such aat 11 Liberty.equality. Fraternity lh , 1 Ifynor 
to Labor rr : Kr Brr A>t Tor tin? worker " T " Ung live the ft c public "; 11 Union pi natinna. ,p 
Dn these mottooa toll ua Anything about what ihr rrvolutiunista wanted? 

declared : 11 Forty years I have served ray country, I have never 
yielded to an insurrection nor will I now/' Little did lie know 
the power which liberalism, nationalism, and labor-unrest had 
gained since 1830 On March 14, 1848, the courtly, white-haired 
old gentleman* forgetting his proud boast of a few days before, 
disguised himself as an Englishman and fled for his life* leaving 
Vienna in angry' revolt, 

Revolution and Relapse, The Austrians were given a liberal 
constitution, but by the end of a year or two Francis Joseph, the 
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new emperor, aided by the Tsar and other conservatives, saddled 
autocracy again upon Austria and its subject states. He did abol¬ 
ish serfdom and feudalism. The king of Prussia yielded to popu¬ 
lar demand so far as lo grant a constitution, but in its final form 
it was quite undemocratic. German nationalism seemed on the 
point of scoring a great success in the Frankfort Assembly- It 
was an assembly of elected delegates from the numerous German 
states, intended to provide a united and democratic government 
for all Germany. It was a notable body, full of promise, yet it 
failed. And Its failure postponed national unity almost twenty- 
five years and democracy nearly seventy years. The chief reason 
it failed was the rivalry between Austria and Prussia, (See page 
G72.) 

On the whole, the revolutions of 1S4S 1S49 fell short of both 
nationality and democracy. Disappointed and disgusted, many 
liberal leaders from both Germany and Austria emigrated to other 
countries, especially the United States* Hero some of them be¬ 
came prominent and influential, 

STUDY HELPS 

1. In a sentence each, tell what eacli of the following was : the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, the “August Days/’ the Carbonari, “Young Italy/' the 
tricolor* the Holy Alliance, the Eotlver€in ¥ the “ July Revolution/ 1 the 
“February Revolution/* the Second Republic- 

2. Write two sentences about each of the following persons: Louis 
XVIII, Ferdinand VO t Alexander 1, Constantine {of Russia), Charles X, 
Lafayette, Louis Philippe, Metternich, Francis Joseph. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What was the attitude of the Congress of Vienna towards democracy 7 

2. Who was the ruling spirit of that congress? 

3. What did he term Italy ? Why ? 

4. In what part of the world were revolutions going on in IS 14- IS IS? 

5. Where did revolutions bre t sk out in 1820 ? 

G, In what respects did Napoleon’« work displease Metternich? 

7. What famous British poet aided the Greeks in their fight for inde¬ 
pendence ? 

S. What king of France was expelled by the Revolution of 1830? 
Who was made king in hia stead ? By whose 1 ' grace : 7 7 By whose u will ” 7 
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9. What country b&Gamo independent in 18307 By whose favor? 

10. In what countries did the revolutions of 1S30 fail? 

11. What new government wad set up in France In 1S4S? 

12. What famous statesman wm overthrown by the revolutions of 
1S4S? Did the downfall of his program arm tied lately follow? 

13. What two tilings made Austria unsteady? 

14. What was the Frankfort Assembly? 

15. What popular name is applied in France to the Revolution of 1830? 
To the Revolution of 104&7 

IE* What commercial organization among German states led towards 
political union? 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


REFORM IN BRITAIN 

England was the first country to destroy autocracy, but It wa$ 
one of the last, to establish democracy. Autocracy was overthrown 
by revolutions in the 17th century, ns we have seen ; democracy 
was built up by reforms in the 19th century, as we shall see. 

Middle-Class Reforms 

Need of Reform. Great Britain was, in many ways, a champion 
of Liberalism, and was the best example in western Europe of a 
constitutional monarchy; but until 1832 or later the government 
was aristocratic rather than democratic. It was controlled by the 
wealthier classes* especially the old landlord families. Neither 
the city capitalists nor the working classes were fairly represented 
in Parliament. The vast majority of the people had no vote. 

Parliament Undemocratic, The British Parliament, as we 
know, consisted of two bodies or houses, the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. The former was composed of peers (titled 
nobles) and a few bishop. The? bishops were named by tlie gov¬ 
ernment, while the peers were hereditary* lhaE is, title descended 
from father to son. Therefore, in making up ihe House of Lords 
the common people had no voice nor lot. 

The members of the House of Commons were elected* but by a 
system that was narrow and unfair at best ; and the Industrial 
Re volution had brought about a condition that was unbearable. 
Some of the old boroughs (election districts) had becomedeserted 
villages/ 1 yet they had representatives in Parliament* while many 
younger but larger towns had none. 

Old Boroughs and New Towns. The old boroughs all sent 
men to the House of Commons; none of the new industrial 
cities had that privilege. 
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A borough* it should be explained, was an old town to which 
some king or queen in bygone times had granted the privilege of 
sending two representatives to the Commons. Each county and 
each borough, regardless of its or population, still chose two 
representatives. 

But, as we have learned, some of the boroughs had dwindled 
away until they had few inhabitants or none at all. Such boroughs 
were known as " rotten boroughs,” 

Their representatives were practi¬ 
cally appointed by wealthy aristo¬ 
crats. 

On the other hand, many indus¬ 
trial cities like Manchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, Leeds, and Sheffield had 
no representatives, because they 
were not boroughs. All this meant 
that not only the poorer people, 
but also the capitalists in factory 
towns, had no political rights. It 
was high time, they thought, for a 
change. 

Demand for Reform, In 1831 
and 1832 demand for reform be¬ 
came very st rong. The levokl- 
tion in France in J830 had given 
the bourgeoisie (the capitalists and other middle-class folk) in 
Britain, courage. The capitalists threatened to start a money 
panic and to stop paying taxes. Immense mass iiht tings w r ere 
held in the factory cities. The working classes grew excited. The 
country seemed to be on the eve of a violent revolution. In 1832 
an important reform bill was passed by Parliament, in spite of 
Tory noblemen in the House of Lords. 

The Reform Act. The Reform Act of 1832 made three impor¬ 
tant changes, (I) The seats in the House of Commons that had 
been filled by u rotten boroughs 55 were taken away from them and 
given to some of the large now towns F which up to that time had 
not been allowed to send representatives to Parliament, (2) A aura- 
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ber of additional seata were given io ihe most populous counties, 
(?) The vote wits extended to such men as hud u certain amount ot 
property or paid a certain amount of rent. By this means about 
220,000 more men were permit ted to vote. I n ot her words, t he mi in- 
ber of men who could vote was Increased from 435,000 to 656,000. 

An Oligarchy, Not a Democracy* But the 656,000 voters were 
only about one-ninth of the total number of grown men in the 
realm. Farm Laljorers in she country, day laborers in the cities, 
and some of the middle class in the cities still had no vote for 
members of Parliament . 

The significant thing in the great Reform Act of I$32 was that 
the oligarchy of noble landlords, who had long controlled the gov¬ 
ernment, were compelled to grant to the industrial bourgeoisie a 
voice in Parliament and a share in political power. Britain was 
si ill an oligarchy, but the oligarchy now included bourgeois capi¬ 
talists as well as titled aristocrats and landed gentry. 

The Chartists. Naturally, the common people were disap¬ 
pointed with i he Reform Act of 1833. They felt that they bad 
bf*en ignored and cheated. Soon an organization of workingmen 
drew up a petition asking for real democracy, that is, a vote for 
every man, rich or poor. In 1836 they presented their petition to 
Parliament, only to be rebuffed. But they continued their efforts. 
From the fact that they called their petition the Peoples 
Charter** they were termed u Chartists.” 

Again in 1848 the Chartists planned to hold a great parade and 
present a new petition with five million signatures. On this occa¬ 
sion there might have hern a revolution, had not hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of constables anti soldiers been on hand to nip any insurrec¬ 
tion in the bud. As it turned out, the Chartists 1 petition was 
laughed at and again rejected. 

Triumph of Middle-Class Liberalism* While the working 
classes of Britain were pleading in vain for votes, the bourgeois 
capitalists were beginning to enjoy the fruits of the Reform Act of 
1832. The thing they desired most of all w’as the repeal of the 
old protective tariff duties and of old mercantilist restrictions on 
industry and trade. But they were still outnumbered m Parlia¬ 
ment by the noble landlords, who favored protective tariffs, es- 
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peciaUy the Corn Laws. The Com Laws taxed grain (wheat, 
barley, and oats) that was imported into Britain, and thereby 
enabled the landowners io get higher prices for the grain they grew 
in Britain, Dear grain of course meant dear bread, A had har¬ 
vest in Britain always made matters wtjhsc. 

Repeal of the Com LawSi In lS4o there was a very bad harvest* 
in Ireland thousands of people died of starvation. In England 
hunger invaded the cities. Urged by the free-traders and im¬ 
pelled by the famine, Sir Robert Peel, prime minister, in 1K46 pro 
jinscd that the duties on grain be lowered at once and practically 
abolished at the end of ihree years. In spile of the furious pro¬ 
tests of the landlords the bill passed. 

Within the next few years other tariffs met the same fate ns the 
Corn Laws. By I860 Great Britain was well on the road to free 
trade. 

An Eye Abroad. Long before Great Britain opened her own 
ports to free trade, she saw* the advantage to her own commerce 
of open ports in other countries. This helps us to understand 
why England, as early as 1820, 
encouraged revolutions in Latin 
America and ot her parts of f he 
world. She expected the revo¬ 
lutionary governments to re¬ 
move many of the old restric¬ 
tions on trade. We may say, 
therefore, that the British free¬ 
traders won their point abroad 
before they did at home* 

Gradual Adoption or Polit¬ 
ical Democracy 

During the long reign of 
Queen Vic t oria (1887-1901) 
liberalism made great gains in 
Britain, This was largely because the queen heeded I he demands 
of her age as sei forth through Parliament. She probably had no 
great desire to be an autocrat, and almost certainly she would have 
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failed if she had tried to be one. At least twice in her reign, in 
1367 and in 1884, democracy made notable gains. 

Political Parties. During Victoria^ reign the two great political 
parties were the Liberals and the Conservatives. The Conserva¬ 
tives replaced the old Tory party, and were mainly country gentle¬ 
men, landlords; the Liberals replaced the old Whigs, and were 
largely city business men. Sometimes one party had a majority 

in Parliament, sometimes the 
other did, but between 1832 
and 1867 the Li bonds had a 
majority most of the lime and 
were in control of die govern¬ 
ment. The Cabinet of minis- 
tors, of course, consisted of the 
leaders of the majority party- 
Gladstone and Disraeli> By 
1867, and before, the two chief 
politicians were William E. 
Gladstone (1809-1398) and 
Benjamin Disraeli (3804 1SS1 )* 
After a few uncertain early 
years, Gladstone was a Liberal 
and Disraeli a Conservative. 
Needles to say, they were 
rivals. 

Popular Demand. It is not 

probable that either Disraeli 
or Gladstone would have taken 
the lead in extending the suf¬ 
frage to the working classes had not many persons in (hose classes 
demanded the vote. The workingmen in the cities had asked for 
political democracy ever since 1832, and up to 1848 their agita¬ 
tion, as we recall p had taken the form of Chartism. (See page 
024.3 After their failure In 1S4S they had formed trade unions, 
which enabled them to conduct many successful 11 strikes pp and 
thereby to secure higher wages, shorter hours of labor, and better 
working conditions. 
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John Bright and the Radicals. Shortly before 1367 the trade- 
unionists had found an able friend and ally in John Bright (1311- 
l3S9) t a prosperous manufacturer and effective orator. He had 
already become famous and popular by organizing the Anti-Corn- 
Law League and helping to establish free trade. He hated the 
landed nobility and distrusted the House of Lords. During the 
Civil War in the United States, 1361-1365, when both Disraeli and 
Gladstone sided with the South, Bright sympathised with the North 
and came out strongly for 
democracy in Great Britain. 

Bright hud many followers 
among the workingmen and a 
number among the extremists 
of the middle class, known us 
"Radical*" The “Radicals” 
could not join forces with 
Disraeli and the Conserva¬ 
tives, but with Gladstone and 
the Liberals, Bright and hh* 
friends could and did cooper¬ 
ate. With them he won a 
great victory. 

The Reform Act of 1667. In 1806 Bright Induced Gladstone to 
propose the extension of the suffrage to a few of the working class, 
but the proposal failed. Then, in 1807, Disraeli brought in a bill, 
which, though far from democratic in its original form, was so 
amended by Bright’s Radicals and Gladstone's Liberals that it 
filially proposed to enfranchise nearly all the workingmen in the 
towns. 

Disraeli surprised every one by accepting the amendments. 
The bill was passed and became the Reform Act of 1867, Disraeli 
probably read the signs of the times — saw that such a bill was 
bound to pass sooner or later — and took advantage of the situa¬ 
tion to steal his rivals’ “ thunder," thereby getting credit for him¬ 
self and his party. 

The Reform Act of L3fi7 enfranchised a million urban workers, 
almost doubling the number of voters in Great Britain. But ii 
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did nut bring full political democracy. The Hou^ of Lords re¬ 
tained its old aristocratic privilcgiSj and there were still millions 
of country laborers without the ballot. 

The Reform Act of 1&B4* The first effect of the? Reform Act of 
1867 was to strengthen the Liberal Party, for the new voters, undei 
Bright's influence, preferred Gladstone to Disraeli. At the same 
time it strengthened Gladstone's faith in political democracy and 
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led him to champion further political reform. In 1872, under 
Gladstone's leadership, tin- ballot was made secret. Id ISS4, like¬ 
wise under his auspices, the franchise was extended to two million 
agricultural laborer*. 

Oddly enough, however, the reform acta of 1884-1885 served to 
add votes to the Conservative Party, for 1 he country workers were 
more influenced by the Conservative landed nobles than by Glad¬ 
stone and the urlmn Liberals. The result was that from 1886 to 
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I9U6, except for it brief period, the Conservative Party (or 
Unionist Party as it was now termed; was in power. 

A New Party and New Power. In 1901 the British working¬ 
men organized the Labor Party. They demanded social reform 
and the completion of political democracy. They elected several 
members to Parliament and induced the Liberal Party to indorse 
some of their demands. In 1911 Lloyd George led the Liberal 
and Labor forces in securing the famous “ Parliament Act " which 
greatly reduced the privileges of the Lords and increased the power 
of the House of Commons, In 19 IS the vote was extended to 
nearly all the men who were not yet voters, and to many of the 
women. In 192S the remainder of the women were enfranchised. 

Thus after 1832* and especially between 1SG7 and 192S, Great 
Britain gradually adopted political democracy. Class govern¬ 
ment was abolished and " mass government" was substituted. 

DESioc&ATtc Social Kkkohms 

Since 1867 the chief social problems of Great Britain have cen¬ 
tered about land and iabor + 

The Land Problem. The land problem arose from the fact that 
Great Britain never had a French Revolution. On the contrary, 
at the very time when the large landed estates of the French no¬ 
bility were being broken up into small farms and handed over to 
the peasants* the British nobles were buying out their tenants and 
thus enlarging their landed estates. It wag estimated in 1875 that 
fewer than 4UUU Englishmen owned four-sevenths of the total area 
of the kingdom, and that the nobility (about 2200 persons) owned 
almost one-half of the inclosed land in England and Wales* and 
an even larger portion in Scotland and Ireland, 

Results of Land-Monopoly. Monopoly of British land by aris¬ 
tocrats had four important results, (1) ll tended to decrease 
rural population. (2) It tended to debase the workers who re¬ 
mained as hired laborers nn the large estates. (3) It tended to 
reduce agricultural production. (4) It tended to increase the 
wealth and to preserve the social superiority of the British nobility. 

Demands for Land Reform, In Ireland the peasants struggled 
manfully against the monopoly of their land by British aristocrats, 
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and with such success that by 1910, or thereabouts, Ireland be¬ 
came, through a series of laws, somewhat like France, a country 
mainly of small farms and peasant owners. We shall refer to this 
again, further on. 

In Great Britain (England, Scotland, and Wales) little progress 
w r as made up lo 1914 in solving the grave land problem. In 1907 
the Liberals, largely through the efforts of Lloyd George p passed 
an Ac t under which a few English farm laborers were enabled to 
buy small farms of t heir own. The World War (1914-1919) ha! ted 
government plans for land reform, but indirectly it did much to 
weaken the power of the landlord class, for the heavy war-taxes 
caused many nobles to divide their estates and sell part of their 
land. 

The Labor Problem. Another grave social problem, even more 
important than the question of land reform, was the problem of 
labor and capital, England, it must be remembered, was the 
original scene of the Industrial Revolution and led the world in 
industry and trade during the 19th century. She still builds more 
ships and Iuh more cotton spindles anti looms than any other coun¬ 
try : she is one of the four chief producers of steel; and in coal- 
mining she is second only to the United States. Because industry 
has been go important in Great Britain's economic life, business 
men and workingmen have been influential in her politics. 

Thi m Bumne$$ Men. Many of the business men belonged to 
the Liberal Party, On the whole, they favored ltiixxez-fainr 7 or 
free compete ion, lu business. Free trade had been established 
as we know, before 1867, and was maintained until the World War 
of 1914. Even before 1914 there were some important business 
men and politicians, like Joseph Chamberlain, who joined with 
the Conservatives and opposed free trade. After the war, an in¬ 
creasing number demanded a protective tariff. 

Labor and l mans. Meanwhile the workingmen were strug¬ 
gling to obtain better wages, a shorter working-day, anti a stronger 
voice in politics. The privilege of voting, won in 1867, was not 
enough to satisfy them. In the fight for higher wages and shorter 
hours, t he vote was not as valuable as the trade union. In union, 
ihe workers found, there is strength- The right to organize trade 
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union* was not fully recognised by law until 1871, and the right 
to strike* until 1875. Then the unions won many victories. 
Wages were increased, little by little. Hours were shortened. A 
Ijibor Party was organized in 1901 to represent trade union in¬ 
terests in Parliament. 

Labor became a force 
in politics. 

Social Legislation. 

As time w r em on, both 
the great parties alike 
sough t working-class 
votes. Especially after 
the- organization of the 
Labor Party (1901)* 
the Liberals, under the 
leadership of Lloyd 
George, championed 
many laws intended to 
aid the workers anti 
their families. Em¬ 
ployers were required 
to compensate their 
workmen for accidents. 

Tile state undertook to 
pay old-age pensions. 

Trade-union funds 
were pro tee ted. Infant 
and child life was safe¬ 
guarded. I lousing con¬ 
ditions were improved. 

The chief burdens of 
taxation were shifted 
from the w'Eige earn¬ 
ers to the more prosperous classes. In short, Britain has be¬ 
come democratic and is using political democracy to promote the 
welfare not only of the upper classes but of the working class as 
well 
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The Irish Question 

The British Empire has had many " sore? spots,* 1 d.nd dose to 
the heart of the Empire was a very sore spot — Ireland, 

The Irish Nationality, The Irish were a nationality distinct 
from the English, In the Middle Age they were independent 
and had a language ami culture of their own. In modern i Lines p 
though subject to Britain and using the English language, most 
of them still preserved their loyalty to the Catholic Church and 
kept alive their national traditions, 

British Oppression. In the 17th and 18th centuries the British 
government did its utmost to at amp out Iridi nationalism. It 
destroyed Irish commerce and most Irish industry. It deprived 
the Irish peasants of their farms and made them poverty-stricken 
laborers and tenants on estates owned by British nobles, (r took 
all the property of the Catholic Church in Ireland and handed it 
over to the Church of Ireland/ 1 a Protestant organisation mod- 
ded after the Church of England. I i taxed the Irish, though they 
were Catholics, to support this Protestant church. Jo cap the 
climax h in the 17th century larger number* of Englishmen and Scots¬ 
men were settled in Ireland, especially in the northeastern prov¬ 
ince of Ulster. I hey were Protestants, and a privileged class. 
They long monopolized the offices and controlled the wealth of 
Ireland. 

Unhappy Union. Until 1S00 Ireland had a parliament of its 
own, in Dublin, but no Catholic was permitted to sit in it. In 1800 
Britain abolished the Dublin parliament, and thereafter all laws 
for Ireland were made at London, in the British Parliament, in 
which some non-Catholic Irish members sat. The Irish people 
w F ere unhappy in this union, and by means of active agitation, 
sometimes peaceful and sometimes violent t they managed to wring 
some concessions and reforms from the London Parliament. 

Irisli Gains. In 1829, for example, Irish Catholics {and Eng¬ 
lish Catholics) obtained the right to sit in Parliament, This gain 
was due to the Jong and persistent work of Daniel O'Connell. In 
1848 the society Noting Ireland " raised armed rebellion, and 
In 18fi7 the “ Fenians h+ started revolts. Revolution did not win 
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independence, but .so alarmed the British that Gladstone's Liberal 
government in I8lit> disestablished the Church of Ireland, that is, 
relieved the Irish people from paying taxes to L uppert the Protes¬ 
tant church in Ireland, 

The nationalist Movement. From 1871 to 1914 the “ Na¬ 
tionalist *' movement flourished in Ireland, hist under the leader¬ 
ship of Charles Purnell, then under that of John Redmond* It 
aimed to secure land reform and 4L Home Rule,” 

“ Home Rule.” 11 Home Rule h would have meant a large 
measure of self-government for Ireland, with its own parliament 
again, Gladstone in his later life, with other able Liberals, worked 
for home rule. Two Home Rule bills were offered, in lH8h and 
1893, but they failed. Finally, in 1914, a third bill was passed, 
but there was violent opposition. The chief opponents were Con¬ 
servatives (Unionists) in Great Britain and “ Orangemen 11 in 
Ireland. The “ Orangemen >+ were Protestants of Ulster. They 
threatened egvil war if the home rule act were put in effect. Just 
then the World War broke out and the matter was allowed to rest. 
We shall refer to it again in a later chapter. 

Land Reform. Land reform fared better. Within the period 
of agitation for home rule, Ireland became to a considerable ex¬ 
tent a country of small peasant own™ (like France), the a Con 
servmtlvcs being chiefly responsible Tor the Acts which worker* 
to this end ; and, thanks to the cooperative movement fostered 
by Sir Horace Plunkett, Irish agriculture improved and many 
Irish farmers bettered their economic condition. 

study helps 

1, III three brief paragraphs show {a} how the British Parliament, 
prior to 1832, was aristocratic; (6) how, for many years after 1832, it 
was undemocratic; (c) bow it was finally made democratic, 

2. Explain each oF the following: borough, “rotten borough,” Tory, 
Whig, “People's Charter* 1 * ocirti Saw's, Liberal, Conservative, Radical 
“Parliament Act/* “Church of Ireland/ 1 Fenians, “Home Hide.” 
“Orangemen/’ 

Write two sen tenets about each of the following persons: Queen 
V inter in, Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone* Bright, Doyd Georgia OTonnell, 
Parnell, Redmond, Plunkett. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. When was autocracy overthrown in Britain? How? Whes 
was democracy built up? How? 

2 , What three important changes did the Reform Act of 1832 make? 
What was significant about this Act? 

m Ar Who were the "Chartists"? Why so called? 

4. How did a famine in Ireland aid middle-class liberalism in Britain 
find elsewhere}? 

5. Why had England favored revolutions in Latin America? 

6. What were the two chief politiral parties of Queen Victoria’s reign? 

7. Who were the outstanding Prime Ministem of the same period/ 

$. How did tilmlstono aid democracy in 1S72? In IS&I? 

9. Wliat new party was nrgruiized in 1961 ? 

10. What were some results of land-monopoly in Britain and Ireland? 

11. What in meant by ''social legislation 11 ? 

12. What was the "Irish Question 11 '? 

13. What notable gain did Catholics make in 1829? In 18697 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

REFORMATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Near the pud of Chapter XXIX, on the American Revolution, 
it was pointed out that while Great Britain was losing colonies 
in North America she was making important gains of territories 
and power in India and other parts of the Far East. Gradually 
Britain built up the greatest of all colonial empires* Gradually, 
too T she learned the wisdom of granting self-goverament to some 
of her colonies. 

In Chapter XXXV we saw how various liberal reforms were 
wrought out in Great Britain and Ireland in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. In this chapter we shall see how like measures, whh others* 
were carried out during the same period in many parts of the 
British Empire. 

The Magna Carta of the British Empire 

The chief landmark in Britain** improved colonial policy was 
raised in 1S39. It was submitted to Parliament as Lord Durham ? s 
Report. It, became known as the Magna Carta of the Colonies, 
Its liberal provisions became the foundation for self-government 
in Canada* Newfoundland* Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and elsewhere, li took shape and strength during the epoch of 
reform in Great Britain, and partly as a result thereof. 

Revolt in Canada. In Great Britain, as we know, reform was 
secured without revolution in the 19th century. In Canada re 
form was secured partly by revolution. The reasons for revolt 
in Canada were differences in language and religion, and dissat is¬ 
faction with the government. 

Differences in Language. In Lower Canada, that is t along the 
lower parts of the St. Lawrence River, most of the people were 
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French. The French had settled (here in the 171H ami the early 
18th centuries and had remained there after Canada canoe under 
the British (lag in 1763. In Upper Canada, that is, along the 
upper St. Lawrence and north of the Great Lakes, most of the 
people were British. Many of them had eome into Canada from 
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the Ltiitcd States between I77G and 178-4 a on account of the Ameri¬ 
can He volution. 

Differences in Religion, Mo^t of the people in Lower Canada 
were French nod Catholics ; most in Upper Canada were English 
and Pro test a ills. In ITS I l pper Canada was organised as a sepa¬ 
rate province, Ontario ; and in the same year Lower Canada was 
also made a separate province, re taining the old name of Quebec. 
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This political division helped the situation somewhat, but it did 
not solve all the problems. 

Dissatisfaction with the Government. The chief reason for 
revolt in Canada was the narrowness and stubbornness of the gov* 
crnmcnt. It was the same sort of thing that was giving so much 
unrest in Britain at the same time. The English governors had 
much power, A few English 
Tory families in Canada, in 
both Ontario anti Quebec, got 
a grip on the important offices, 

They held them and also filled 
the legislative bodies with t heir 
friends and supporters. 

Revolution. Rebellion broke 
out in Lower Canada on No¬ 
vember G p 1837. The rising 
in Upper Canada began four 
weeks later. There was fight¬ 
ing between the “ rebels* + and 
the troops of the governors, 
and a number of men were 
killed on both sides. But the 
uprisings were soon put down. 

Lord Durham in Canada. 

The Earl of Durham was sent 
over to Canada to investigate. 

He Wits a Whig a Liberal. 

He had helped to draw up the English Reform Hill of 1832. After 
a careful study in Canada, covering several months. Lord Durham 
returned to England and presented his report to Parliament (1830), 

Durham's Report. In his report Lord Durham not only con¬ 
demned the frauds of (he oligarchies, he also pointrd the way for 
establishing the provinces on a safe basis of self-go vemmrrd. lie 
reecroirieiided that autonomy (sclf-gDvenuucut) be granted to 
those British colonics that had shown themselves able for ft; that 
colonnil governors and prime ministers in such colonies be made 
respon*ibje 1 1 > (he Herted h fc gislatures ; and that 11 lesc veraI <*>lnnirs 
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in Canada be aided in forming a federal union under the British 
Crown. 

The United States. It is intomting to observe that Lord Dur- 
ham 7 in his famous report, gave generous recognition to the in* 
fluence of the 1 fitted States in behalf of liberal and just govern¬ 
ment. He did not mean that the government at Washington had 
meddled with government in Canada, but he keenly felt that a 
narrow and hide-bound policy In Canada would be disappointing 
to the people uf the United States, 

Fhom Coumes to Self-Gov ernixg Dominions 

Federation and Freedom. In accordance with Lord Durham^ 
recommendation, l pper and Low + er Canada were at once united 
in a federation (1S44J) + Seven years later the cabinet ministers 
■n Canada were chosen from the majority part} r in the elected as* 
semhty p thus making the government responsible to the people 
through their representatives. This was just a year or so after 
the free traders in England had repealed the Com Laws and dealt 
a staggering blow to the old mercantilist theory of trade and colo¬ 
nies. 

Very soon the same freedom to control their own government 
was granted to New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. 

The Dominion of Canada. Thus Canada, among all British 
colonies, was the first country to obtain a responsible government, 
amounting to self-government, and to form a federation of self- 
gov Earning colonics. The year 1867 was notable in federation. 
In that year New Brunswick and Nova Scotia joined with Quebec 
and Ontario to form a union wit Si the name 11 Dominion of 
C anadit. The Dominion was formally organized under the 
British North America Act of 1867, passed by the British Parlia¬ 
ment in London. But the plan had been worked out in Canada by 
a convention at Quebec in 1S6I. 

I h? a Dominion was a rough copy of the British government, 
with a governor-general instead of the king, a senate in ptaco of 
the House of Lords, and an elected House of Commons to which 
the cabinet of ministers was responsible. 
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Growth of Canada, The growth of the Dominion of Canada 
was swift and wide. Vast territories west of Ontario were pur- 
chased from the Hudson's Bay Company, a powerful organization 
of trappers imd for-tradera. From these lands Manitoba and 
other provinces were carved. In 1871 British Columbia came 
into the Dominion federation, to be followed in 1S73 by Prince 
Edward Island- In 1878 a decree proclaimed that all British 
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North America, except Newfoundland, belonged to the Dominion, 
the federal union of Canada. Newfoundland, though stubbornly 
remaining out of the union, has had self-government since 1855, 
Since 1SS6 extensive railways have hastened Hie settlement and 
development of western Canada. 

Australia and New Zealand, Important among the democratic 
self-governing dominions of the British Empire tire Australia and 
New Zealand. Both were visited in the 18th century by Captain 
James Cook of the royal navy. In 1769 he spent <ix months in 
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Mailing around and cbarling the coasts of New Zealand, a country 
that had not been visited by Europeans for more than a century. 
In a similar way the eastern coast of Australia was examined and 
named New South Wales. Cook got back to England from this 
voyage in June, I77i* He was a great builder of British Empire, 
and his voyages won him the title, " Columbus of the Pacific," 

Shortly after 1771 the British began to settle Australia and to 
send missionaries to New Zealand. The natives of New Zealand 
were very warlike. In Australia the natives made little trouble. 

Australia. For many years Great Britain regarded Australia 
as a kind of open-air prison for her criminals, and the first English 
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settlors were exiled convicts. The ini reduction of sheep-raising 
iind t ho discovery of gold made the island a more attractive home 
for colonists, and thenceforth ifa development was rapid r To-day, 
with an area of almost -3,000,000 square miles h and a population of 
nearly i .000,000 English-spohting people, Australia is a common- 
wealth twice ns populous and three times? a^ large as were the thir- 
teen American colonies with which Great Britain unwillingly 
parted in 1783. 

In 1900 the six Austnbut colonics (states) united in a federa¬ 
tion, under a plan devised by themselves and enacted by the Bri t ish 
Parliament, the Commonwealth of Australia Act The several 
states had enjoyed practical self-government many years prior to 
1900. 
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New ZealandIn 1839 the British government proclaimed its 
rule over New Zealand. The next year most of the native chiefs 
agreed to accept British control, and the first group of immigrants 
arrived. Later, between I860 and I860, there were fierce upri^ 
mgs of the natives, the Maoris, The latter are tall, handsome, 
brown-skinned people who came to New Zealand generations ago 
in large canoes. Many of them are now civilised and well edu¬ 
cated, The Maoris are allowed several representatives in the gov¬ 
ernment. 

Self-government was granted to New Zealand in 18o2, and in 
185G a responsible ministry was secured. Since 1890 the country 
has attracted world-wide attention by its very democratic experi¬ 
ment* in government, amounting almost to socialism. It was one 
of the hr*i countries in the world to give the vote to all men and 
women. 

South Africa. Sdf-govcmment and federation in British South 
Africa were long delayed by hostility between Boer and Briton, 
but both autonomy and union were achieved early in the 20th 
century. 

Boer and Briton. Gape Colony, the oldest European settle¬ 
ment in South Africa, was taken by the Bril in h from tin? Dutch in 
1814. The Dutch farmers, the Boers, feeling that the British gov¬ 
ernment was more kindly disposed towards the Negroes than them¬ 
selves* migrated (“trekked') northward to Grunge Free Stale, 
and across the Vaal River into Transvaal. Cape Colony, inhab¬ 
ited childly by hhiglish-speaking people, wax given responsible 
government in 1872, and Natal, an adjacent British colony, re¬ 
ceived 11 in 1893. In Transvaal and the Orange Free Statu con¬ 
flicts between the Roeis and the British were more prions, cul¬ 
minating in the bloody war of 1899 io 1902, in which the Boers 
were outnumbered and conquered. By the terms of pence, Great 
Britain promised the Boers self-government p though she annexed 
both the Boer states. This promise was carried out in Transvaal 
in 1906 and in the Orange Free State in 1907. 

A Federal Union. The way was now clear to unite the states 
of South Africa. In 1909 Cape Colony, Natal* the Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free Slate became provinces in the Union of South 
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Africa, a union that is even mure strongly cent ralized than Canada. 
In this union Boers have equal rights with the British. Among 
the men who have headed the union government (jlh prime minis¬ 
ter l have been iwo famous Boer generals who once fought against 
the British. 

Enlargement ok rm : Empire 

tmm 1874 to IHSO Disraeli w?ia British prime minister, and did 
much to strengthen the Empire. He acquired for Great Britain a 
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controlling interest in the Suez Canal, by large purchases of slock. 
Ui“ had Parliament confer upon Queen Victoria the new title “ Em- 
P 1 ^ of India.” He secured from the Turks the island of Cyprus. 

Durinp the next (juarirr of :i century, under other prime minis* 
ters of like ambitions, great strides were taken in expanding the 
British Empire, India was vastly (‘nhf^od at (he expense oi 
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Burma, Siam, and Afghanistan. Important port* were obtained 
in China. Many islands in the Pacific were appropriated. In 
the partition of Africa, Great Britain secured the Uon’s share. 
(Further details of this will be given in Chapters XLII and XML) 

Rhodes in Africa. Cecil Rhodes (1853“l9Q2) f a young English¬ 
man who went to South Africa first in 1871^ and who spent most 
of his life there as miner and 
statesman, caught a vision of 
uniting North Africa and 
South Africa with a shining 
path of empire. His plan was 
to build a solid chain of British 
territories from Egypt to Cape 
Colony, and through them to 
const ruct a railway from Cape 
to Cairo, His life was given 
to gaining wealth in gold and 
diamond mines and to pmrnot- 
mg British power in Africa, 
fie died at forty-nine with his 
bold dremn unfulfilled, but 
seventeen years after his death 
the Capc^to-Cairo scheme w + as 
carried out. 

Cecil Rhodes is best known 
to-day by the scholarships he 
founded at Oxford, for which 
he left the bulk of his fortune, 

(More will be said about his work in Africa in Chapter XLITL) 

Democracy with Imperialism, It will now he plain that while 
Great Britain conquered she also made room for freedom. Not 
all parts of her empire have yet been given autonomy, but several 
have been raised from mere colonies to self-governing dominions* 
Besides, it ia fitting to notice her crusade against slavery. 

Abolition of Slaveiy. Great Britain in 1806 passed laws to 
abolish the skive trade, and in 1833 Parliament was induced to 
declare Negro slavery illegal throughout the Empire, At the 
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same time *100,000,000 wrag voted to purchase from their masters 
the freedom of all the slaves then in (ho Empire. 

Th e British Empire in 1914. By 1914 t he Einpi re cm braced abou t 
one-fourth of the earth’s habitable area and one-fourth of the people. 
Only a small part of the Empire » population, however, was of British 
stock, lor every one of the British colonists there were more than 
thirty of other races, mostly dark-skinned “ natives " subject to 
British rule. In a brief roll-call, there were 315,000,900 people of 
India, 40,000,000 blacks in Africa, 6,000,000 Arabs and as many 
Malays, 1,000,000 Chinese and as many Polynesians, and 100,000 
Indians in Canada. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Make a list <rf (ol colonies that Great Britain Inst between 1763 
and 1313; (t) colonies that she iptinul within the kuiic period. 

2. On the maps locate (a) Lmnr Canada, (b) Upper Canada, (c) New 
Brunswick, (d) Newfoundland, (f) New Zealand, (j) Orange Erne Slate, 
{ft} 1 ransvial, (h) Suez Canal, (i) Cyprus, (j) Afghanistan. 

A Write throe sentences on each of the Min wing: D>rd Durham, 
James Cook, Disraeli, Cecil Rhodes. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What kinds of reforms were carried out in the British Empire in 
the 19th century? 

■2. (a) What was Magna Carta? (fr) What was the Magna Carta 
of the British Empire? 

3. What conditions led to revolt in Canada in 1S37? 

4. Wlmt did Lord Durham recommend in his famous report? 

5. What was dime in Canada in 1S47? In 1807? 

C. W hy was 1600 an important year in Australia f 

7. Who are the Maoris? 

S. Why lias New Zealand attracted special attention since lfs!H>7 

0. What delayed autonomy and federation in British South Africa? 

10. What famous “trek” did the Boer* make? 

11. Why was I'.lOO a notable year in Smith Africa? 

32. How did Disraeli strengthen the British Empire? 

13. What splendid vision did Cecil Rhodes have? For what is he ticst 
known? 

14. \\ hat werit ha ih! in hiuiil with British imperialism, in nutny parts 
of the Empire, after 1339? 

15. What can you say »f the slave trade in ISOfl? Of slavery in 1S33? 

16. What can you say of the British Empire in 1914? 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


EXPANSION AND UNIFICATION OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

In spite of the fact that many early Americans were pioneers, 
awl therefore self-reliant and bold in spirit, and the fact that the 
American Revolution was fought and won on democratic prin¬ 
ciples, the United States was not very democratic at find, Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, John Adams, and others who laid much to do 
with shaping our national beginnings were afraid of too much 
democracy. The Federal Constitution, as framed in 1787, was de¬ 
signed to check the will of the masses an well ns to safeguard against 
monarch*. 

I he United States Senate was elected by the state legislatures, 
no! the slate voters, and in most of the states only the wealthier 
men were voters at ihal lime. Accordingly, (inly about half of 
tin" wbiu- men could vote for members of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. And the first Presidents, with most other inen who con¬ 
trolled our national government up to 1S0I, were aristocratic rather 
than democratic. 

Towards Democracy 

Ah lime went on, a democratic spirit asserted itself more and 
more. Jefferson, the third President, believed that the only true 
aristocracy was an aristocracy of virtue and ability, not of wealth 
or birth. He favored the extension of the franchise so as to give 
more men the right to vote. Negro slavery he regarded as an evil. 
One of his most interesting ideas was that the Constitution should 
be revised every nineteen years, to give each generation the right 
of making its own form of government. 

Jeffersonian Democracy. The election of Jefferson as President 
in 1801 was regarded by his supporters as a great victory for Ameri- 
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can democracy. He was President for eight yfcare, and was a 
power in politics for many yean* longer. And most of the Presi¬ 
dent s after him, until 1861, were members of the Democratic party 
and were democratic in principle — in most client 

Under Jefferson, in 1803, the territory of the United States was 
extended far beyond the Mississippi River by the purchase of the 
vast Louisiana region, from 
France. This opened an in¬ 
viting field of adventure and 
settlement for the daring spir¬ 
its of the new nation. 

Jack sonian D emo c ra cy- 
Andreiv Jackson, who was 
President from IS29 to 1537 ? 
seemed lo be more democratic 
in some respects than Jeffer¬ 
son. Between 1801 and 1829 
two important changes had 
taken place in the United 
States. Bolls changes made 
for democracy. {1} The 
towns of t be East were grow¬ 
ing into large cities, with fac¬ 
tories anil big industries, and 
[lie workingmen of the cities 
were demanding the right to 
vote, wish other things they believed would help them. (2) The 
regions of she West, beyond the Alleghany Mountains and in the 
Mississippi Valley, were being erected into new states, and the men 
of those new states, with the aggressiveness of pioneers, were de¬ 
manding a large share in the government. They were naturally 
democratic and had a rather strong dislike lor the aristocrats of 
tile older states. 

Jackson came from the frontier, and he brought with him (into 
power) the frontier brand of democracy. It was not long until 
the older states changed their constitutions so as to allow more men 
to vote and hold office. At the same time more provision*? were 
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made to educate the common people and to give them various 
lights that they desired. 

Towards Natk>nausm 

Nationalism and democracy are not opposites — thev often 
tiin along together. The mil opposite of nationalism is localism 
— it may be localism of a city nr a county, of a slate, or of a large 
section of the country, including a number of states. National¬ 
ism has encountered localism of all aorta in the United States, but 
in the long run has steadily gained strength* 

The 44 Critical Periods" The five or six years immediately fol¬ 
lowing the Revolution have been called the w Critical Period 35 of 
United States history, because nationalism seemed to be in grave 
danger. laical ism s of various sorts and sizes were very strong at 
that time, and it seemed as if the union of states that had been 
formed during the Revolutionary War would be broken up p but 
the forces of nationalism prevailed and a more perfect union was 
established. (See page 527'.) 

Another Critical Period. Another critical perio<l for national¬ 
ism came in 1832 p when South Carolina undertook to nullify a law 
nf Congress. Two yearn earlier, in the United States Senate, 
Darnel Webster of Ma^iehiisel ts and Robert Hayne of South 
t arolina had debated the question, Webster set forth the view 
that wzis held by most persons of t he North, that the national gov¬ 
ernment wm supreme; Hayne set forth the view- that seemed to 
prevail in the South, that a $iatc could decide a disputed question 
lor itself, against the national government. In other words, We!> 
ster st ood for nationalism, Hayne for localism, or state sovereignty. 
Rut in 1S32, when Booth (Carolina attempted to do what Hayne 
said she could do, she put the matter to the test. And when Presi¬ 
dent Jackson, £lu a frontier Democrat, promptly made it plain that 
he would pot permit what South Carolina proposed, he ran up the 
score for nationalism* 

The Most Critical Period, The supreme test of nationalism in 
the United States was made in the Civil War, from 1861 to 1S65. 
At that time, because of quarrels over slavery, protective tariffs 
etc., a is timber of the states attempted to secede (withdraw from 
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the Union), and inasmuch ns they were kepi from doing .ho and the 
right to secede was given up, nationalism was stronger than ever. 
This was just about the time that Germany and Italy were achiev¬ 
ing national unity. 

Gains for Democracy- At the same time slavery was abolished. 
The Negroes, who had been only property before tlie Civil War, 
were now made jiersons. They were also made citfsens, and in a 
measure were given the ballot and other political rights. And 
inasmuch as these things were done by amending lhe national 
Constitution, and under the auspices of the nai tonal government p 
nationalism won credit as a champion of democracy. 

Expansion of Territory, Utrge additions to United States ter¬ 
ritory were made from time to lime. As we have noted, the Louisi¬ 
ana region was purchased in 1803. In IS 19 Florida was acquired. 
The greatest gains were made between 184(1 and 1850* Within 
(hat decade the national domain was pushed to tin- Pacific in the 
northwest by settlement \ ii was enlarged In the south by the ad¬ 
mission of Texas as a state; and it was extended to the Pacific 
in the went and southwest by territory acquired by war with 
Mexico, i See map No* 324 

The acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, California, and adjacent 
regions (between 1S4U and 1850) al first weakened nationalism, 
because quarrels over them helped to bring on the Civil War; 
but in lime the broad expanse, stretching in unbroken beauty and 
wealth across the plains and mountains to the Golden Gate, be¬ 
came a source of pride to most American#, and stimulated national 
patriotism- This was especially true after railroads had joined the 
East and the West, and telegraph lines and mail service kept the 
various sections in dose touch with one another* 

Immigration. Immigration brought into the Uni led States 
many diverse elements. There were Germans and Austrians, 
who came to America after (he failure of lhe resolutions of 1818 in 
Europe; there were Irish, fleeing from oppression at home ; there 
were Scandinavians, who settled in the new states of the North* 
west; and in Inter years there were increasing numbers of immi¬ 
grants from Italy, Austria-Hungary* and Russia, All these and 
other nationalities contributed to the rapid growth of the United 
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Stfttcs. One of the most remarkable facts about these immigrants 
is that to many of them quickly became patriotic Americans. 

Welding the Nation. To begin with, the Federal Constitution 
itself, as we have seen, was a strong foundation for nationalism. 
" To form & more perfect union " was not a vain phrase. The 
arguments of Daniel Webster, and especially certain early deci- 

siem^ of the Supreme Court, 
under the leadership of John 
Marshal], brought out the 
Constitution's national 
strength* The firm stand of 
the Democrat, Andrew Jack- 
son p and of the Republican, 
Abraham Lincoln, for federal 
supremacy and an indissoluble 
union, had telling effect* The 
war victory of the nation in 
1865 was the decisive stroke 
for nationalism. 

The expansion of territory 
and the growth of settlement 
made new states, hut these 
were quickly brought together by rail and wire. Roads, railways, 
telegraph lines, and rapid mail service created a sympathetic system 
of feeling ami response throughout the nation as a whole, " Amrr- 
hit, I he Siar-Spangled Banner,” and other national songs 
quickened a national sentiment; and in 1898 the war with Spain 
made Americans forget, for the time being at least, the few sets 
twnal differences that remained. 

Nationalism in Control. Further, the fact cannot be overlooked 
that for many years, the national government of the United Sl ates 
* * n ^ io the hands of the Republican Party, whose main 
principle is nntionaliaBL Having preserved ihe national Union lo 
ta * i Isis of the Civil War, this party continued to advocate 
nationalism as against sectionalism. Moreover, for a considerable 
penml the Democratic Forty also has shown a strong spirit of 
nationalism. 
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Towards Big Industry 

Manufacturing, trade, and commerce have done much to expand 
if not to unify the United States, Ever since Slater's gnat cotton 
mill at Pawtucket (see page 597), New England and the North 
have been active in manufacturing. Eli Whitney's invention of 
fhe cotton gin in the South in 1793 was not immediately followed 
by much industrial enterprise in that section of the country, but 
in recent years the South, tus well as the North (and t he East and 
the West), has been invaded by the whining wheels of industry. 
One factor that hm been very iwlent in the remarkable industrial 
development of the United States is to lie found in the patent 
laws enacted by the national government. Thereby mechanical 
invention has been encouraged. 

Land and Labor- Two other important factors in American 
industry have been the abundant anti varied natural resources 
(land) and the numerous intelligent workers who have nearly 
always been available in all parts of the country. 

Beginning Ln the North. Then 1 were a number of reasons why 
American industry (manufacture and trade) developed first in 
the North„ For example, capital aisd suitable Labor were more 
abundant in the North, Another reason was the fact that towns 
iwhidl soon grew up in the North) are more favorable to large- 
scale industry than plantations (which long prevailed in the South). 
Moreover, it was believed that the Negro slaves, who were mosr 
numerous in the Souths ivere not adapted to work In factories. 
Besides, the planters of the Smith found the growing of cotton, 
tobacco, corn, wheat, and other farm crops so profitable that, they 
were not interested in building factories. There was much avail¬ 
able water power in both sections. 

Extending to the South, The freeing of the Negro slaves, fol¬ 
lowing the Civil War, in large measure broke tip the plantations of 
the South. This p with other things, brought about conditions 
there that invited manufacturing. Within the last half-century, 
and especially since 1900* inor^t of the southern states have been 
transformed by the building of factories and the growth of cities 
Cotton mills have become very numerous in the South — as ore 
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would expect, in view of the fact that so much raw cotton is grown 
there. 

Big Industry. Between the Civil War and the World War [1914- 
1918) the industries of the United State# grew anuudugly. In that 
half-century the United States became the leading industrial nation 
of the world, producing more coal, more iron and steel, more copper 
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One ill Liitrnliuh of tlit growth ai a giganlh industry, 

than any other nation ; successfully challenging England's leader¬ 
ship in the cotton industry; and building more miles of railway 
than all Europe, 

An outstanding tendency of American industry has been thetrend 
towards large-scale production by great corporations and “trusts" 
(combinations of eor|>oralions). Huge combinations ware built up 
in the oil, steel, sugar-refining, railroad, and many other industries. 
At the same time, the workers organized nationwide trade unions. 
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Protective Tariffs. One of the policies by which the United 
States government attempted to foster big industry was the estab¬ 
lishment of a protective tariff. At first the tariff duties imposed 
on imports wore rather mode rate, and intended mainly to provide 
revenue for the government. Later, higher duties wore levied, in 
order to protect “ infant industries ” against foreign competition. 
Although the Democrats generally opposed this policy, the Repub¬ 
licans favored it, and the Republicans were in power most uf the 
t ime from 1861 to 1013. As a result, I he United States adopted high 
tariffs, such ns the famous McKinley Tariff of 1890. Probably 
(America's example* was one factor in promoting the adoption of pro¬ 
tective tariffs by France, Germany, and other European countries. 

Towards Imperialism 

Nationalism and Democracy. As already suggested, national¬ 
ism and democracy may normally go together. In the l cited 
States the growth of unity and national loyally has been attended 
or shortly followed by some notable steps in democracy. The 
abolition of slavery was achieved by military victor;', but in time 
even the vanquished gave approval. Progress towards democracy 
has continued along with growth in nationalism. In 1913 the 
national constitution was amended so as to allow* I he voters of each 
state to elect their national senators; and in 1920 another amend¬ 
ment gave women the right to vote. 

Democratic Devices. In recent years the initiative, the ref¬ 
erendum, the recall, and (he direct primary have come into favor 
in many parts of the nation. The initiative is a device, by peti¬ 
tion or otherwise, to give the people the first word in law-making; 
the referendum is a plan, by ballot usually, to give them the last 
won! in law-making. The recall is a method whereby the people 
by vote may remove an unpopular official j the diret t prill mi; ■- 
an election by ballot within a political party to choose candidates 
for that party. All are distinctly democratic ; all are intended to 
give the average citizen a larger and more effective sliare in the 
government. 

Expansion and Imperialism. If nationalism in the United bt aies 
ha* been attended or followed by progress in democracy, it seems 
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to be true also that expansion, particularly expansion in trade and 
territory, has led into imperialism. As long as American terri¬ 
tories were adjacent, were set lied mainly by Americans, and eon Id 
be quickly made into stales and admitted into the national union, 
the process of unification was simple and the extension of democ¬ 
racy was easy. But when foreign territories were acquired, and 
the peoples of those distant lands were deemed unfit for full polili- 
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ciil rights, the problem was difTcit'tit. Id so far as such distant 
territories were held as mere poBhcssioo^ with do chance of state- 
hood, and the people in them were ranked 2 ls subjects rather than 
citizens, die \ nitod States tern led to be hiipcrijilistic. 

Distant Territories. In 1867 the United States purchased 
Alaska from Russia. In 1898 there was a ?hort dcciBiro war wi 1 3a 
SpaiD r growing out of troubles in Cuba ; but part of the fighting 
on the opposite side of the globe, and therefore bv this war 
the l idled States was brought more directly and more fully into 
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world affairs- As a direct result of this war, Guam, Porto Rico, 
"ind the Philippines came into the hands of the Unit* 1 *! Stales* In 
the saute year (1898) (he Hawaiian Islands were annexed at the 
request of some of the American settlers. 

Since then the United Slates has acquired several of the Samoan 
Islands, the Panama Canal Slone, and the Virgin Islands (Danish 
West Indies). 

“Police Power.** By the war with Spain in 1898, Cuba was 
freed from Spain, but the United States obtained a naval base on 
the Cuban coast and the right to land troops to keep order, if neces¬ 
sary. Soon afterward, in 1903, President Roosevelt secured the 
Panama Canal Zone for the United States and asserted that the 
United Slates had the right to exercise a " police power M in 
unruly I<atin-American republics. In fact, (he United Slates on 
numerous occasions thereafter did send armed forces to restore 
order in Culm, Nicaragua, Haiti, and other little republics in (he 
Caribl»ean region, or to pursue a rebel leader in Mexico. 

The United States also gained financial control of several o( 
these republics. Although these countries were not annexed to 
the United States, they were about as dependent on the United 
Siati-s as if they had been called “ protectorates.* 1 

In taking eoni ml of unruly or incapable count ties the United 
States was doing what European powers were doing in other parts 
of the globe. Just as Great Britain was expanding her empire, 
and I’m nee hers, so the United States, on a smaller scale, was ac¬ 
quiring what might be called an empire a group of possessions 
and dependent stales which were not a part of the nation itself. 

STUDY HELPS 

t. Rule a page into three vertical columns, A, It, ami t.*, nakiiu A 
:i inches wide, H, I inch, and C, * inch's. In column A write the names of 
all the territories acquired by the I nited States -inn' lXOt) ; in column B 
show the years of acquisition ; and in column ( state how each wits 
acquired. , 

2, Make four lists, as indicated beh>w, in each list jutting each item 
on a separate line: 

(a) the various thing* that have ninrle for dr-moerncy; 

(b) the various things that have made for natkmali«m; 
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(ej the various thin]™ I bu t have made for big business ; 

(dj the various tiling that have made for imperialism. 

3. Find an event, or sevend events, in the ] its ton- of the United 
States for each of the following yours: i7*7, 1793, 1801, 1803, ISltl, 1829, 
1830, 1832, 1881, 1887, 1898, 1903, 1913, 1920. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What wore Home features of oligarchy and aristocracy in Hie United 
State* at first ? 

2. Which two of the early Presidents were outstanding champions of 
democracy? 

3. What two changes that took place between lSOI and 1829 made 
for democracy? 

4. What is tins opposite of nationalism? 

5. (a) Why whs the j terra! from 1783 to 17S9. in the United Slates, 
critical? (A) The |Ki»d around IS32? (e) Tlie period from 1881 to 
1955? 

lb What gains for democracy were made in connection with the Civil 
War? 

7, What additions to United Stotes territory were made between 1800 
anti 1850? 

8- W'lwt were soma forces and factors brides war that made for 
Eratbmdism in the United States (welded t!u- lotion)? 

p- w ^at sect bn ciF the Ihuiled States did lat^eHscalc niaiLufacturiiig 
be^iri ? W hy there ? 

10. \\ hat in ind li*| ry have liecn noticeable in the l- nitrd 

States since ISO s, especially since 11MXJ? 

I L W hat are somw of tile (femocifttifl device? that have recently come 
into n*e in many part* of the United Stilts? 

1 “■ f r| J W hat is LmperudLurri ? {b} U hat conditions and developments- 

have stimulated hnpmfdintk! policies^ especially sinee 1K03? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

GAVOUR'S ITALY AND BISMARCK'S GERMANY 

Between IB4S and 1871 Italy was liberated* mainly from Austria, 
and united under the king of Sardinia; within the same period 
most of the German states were united under the king of Prussia, 
The one was due mainly to CamiUo di Gavour; the other to Otto 
von Bismarck. 

Italy before Gavqxjk 

Disunion. During the first half of the 19th century Italy was 
still mostly, as Mettemieh had declared* only a i£ geographical 
expression. * It was disunited and its different parts were ruled 
despotieally. Lombardy and Venetia remained under Austria. 
In central Italy the duchies of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
were ruled by kinsmen of the Austrian Emperor. The States of 
the Church, including Home, were governed by the Pope, South¬ 
ern Italy was under a Bourbon king supported at critical times 
by Austrian troops. Aside from the States of the Church, Sardinia, 
including the northwestern corner of the mainland as well as the 
island of Sardinia, was the only Italian state independent of foreign 
control. It finally led to liberty and union. 

Popular Feeling and Leaders. The Italian peasants, the class 
least restless, objected to the heavy taxes they had to pay to 
support foreign rulers ; they also objected to having the Austrians 
undo the reforms and steps toward union that Napoleon Bonaparte 
had introduced. The bourgeoisie, the middle-class business men, 
went farther; and the Working class, prominent in the northern 
industrial cities, made common cause with the bourgeoisie. Even 
some of the nobility advocated political reform and national 
independence. 
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Jo^ph Alazzini (1805-1872), lawyer and writer, taught in¬ 
cessantly by speech and pen the doctrine of nationality* He 
organized a society known ns 11 Young Italy" to oppose foreign 
and domestic tyranny, He was not very practical, but his zeal 
and patriotism stirred a liberal spirit. 

.Joseph Garibaldi (1807-1882)* a giant in stature and strength 
and an adventurer in many lands, was a bom revolutionist and an 
ardent member of Mazzim's “Young Italy," In a red shirt and 
a slouch hat he became a romantic figure. To Maasdni's zeal 
Garibaldi added brave and .striking deeds, 

Vincent Gioberti (1801-1852), a Catholic priest, ivas forced to 
spend many years in exile because of his libera! views. His writ¬ 
ings appealed strongly to the upper classes and especially to 
patriotic members of the clergy. He did not favor arms as a 
means of winning national freedom and unity, and was not a 
member of the MazzinbGaribaldi party, which was known as the 
Republican Party. Gioberti urged the Pope to champion the 
liberal movement and to form a confederation of Italian princes. 
Pope Pius IX for a time did make reforms in the Papal States 
and aid the cause of nationality. 

Italian Revolts of 1848. In the revolutions that swept over 
Europe in 1848, Italian patriots took part. Lombards and Vene¬ 
tians stnick for freedom and the Pope sent troops to aid them. 
So did the king of the Two Sicilie s and the grand duke at Tuscany. 
Mazzini cheered the revolt and Garibaldi joined with his rcd+ 
shirted “legion 11 against the hated Austrians. Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, declared war against Austria and assumed mili¬ 
tary leadership of the Italians, 

Rut parties and politics blighted fair promise. Charley Albert 
did little to allay the jealousies of other Italian princes, and at the 
hands of the Austrians he suffered defeats. Mnzzim's men were 
only half-hearted in support fearing that Charles Albert p s success 
might weaken their party; the Pope withdrew for fear the Church 
might lose influence outside of Italy if he were too much of an 
Italian patriot. He t al the end of 1848, alarmed at the violence of 
the revolt, took refuge with the king of the Two Sicilies. Mazzini 
set up a republic in Rome, but his radical rule turned many 
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Italians against him. In 1846 the Austrians won decisively at 
Novara over Charles .Albert* who then abdicated in favor of his 
son H Victor Emmanuel IL Sardinia made peace wdth Austria, 
promising to withdraw from Lombardy. The old order was 
restored and reforms were undone. IjouLs Napoleon Bonaparte* 
president of the Second Republic in France, to curry favor with 
French conservatives sent an army to Rome, overthrowing Maz- 
zini's republic and reinstating Pope Pius IX. 

The revolt in Italy seemed a dismal failure, yet four results may 

be noted: (1) Popular desire 
for national unity and liberal 
government was strengthened. 

(2) It was seen that the Pope 
could not bo counted on to 
assume patriotic loadcndi i p. 

(3) Mazzini and his party w ere 
discredited as practical leaders. 

(4) The king of Sardinia stood 
out as the fittest national 
leader. 

Cavouii and His Kino 

Victor Emmanuel II, alone 
among the Italian princes, re¬ 
tained the reforms of 1848, and 
more and more Italians looked 
to Sardinia as the center of 
freedom and unity for Italy, The young king^ most able helper 
was Count Cavour (1810-1861), who in 1851 became Sardinia's 
prime minister and minister of foreign affaire. Cavour had con¬ 
fidence in his people and in himself* 11 1 cannot make a speech, 
he said, “but I can make Italy. ** 

Domestic Policies* Under the liberal constitution of 1818* 
Cavour shaped Sardinia's government after England's, which be 
greatly admired: the government ministers, appointed by the 
king, were responsible to Parliament, vdiieh consisted of an ap¬ 
pointed Senate and an elected Chamber of Deputies. But, aa in 
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Britain At that time, only a minority of Sardinian men, those of 
the upper classes and thtf bourgeoisie, voted for the Deputies. 

In economics, too* Cavour followed England. He strove to 
advance the prosperity of the bourgeoisie. Restrictions on com¬ 
merce and manufacturing were removed. That is, a policy of 
free trade was adopted instead of protective tariffs. Taxation 
was reformed; roads, canals, and railways were constructed. 

In religious matters Cavour 
curbed the political Influence 
of the Church, which he 
thought was hostile to his plans 
for freeing and uniting Italy. 

Monastic orders not engaged 
in education, preaching, or 
charity work were suppressed. 

He suggested a separation of 
church and state -—“a free 
church in a free state. p * All 
this widened the breach be¬ 
tween him and the Pope; 

Pius IX thenceforth opposed 
Italian unification under the 
leadership of Sardinia. 

Foreign Policy, By the 
sorry experiences of 1848-1849, 

Cavour realised that Sardinia 
must have foreign aid to defeat 
Austria and unite Italy. He 
relied chiefly on Louis Napole¬ 
on of France, who professed regard for “oppressed nationalities" 
and was ambitious to win fame and glory* Accordingly he caused 
Sardinia in 1855 to join France and England in the Crimean W ar 
against Russia. The Italian soldiers did well, and at the peace eon- 
gress in Paris (1856) he set forth the miseries of Italy and the mis¬ 
rule of Austria, w inning England's sympathy and Louis Napoleon's 
friendship. In an alliance in IS58 Louis Napoleon secretly promised 
to aid Sardinia in driving the Austrians from Lombardy and Yen ctia; 
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In return. Cavour promised that Sardinia would cede Savoy and 
Nice to France. In Italy he compiled with patriot leaders against 
foreign control 

Notable Gains. In I8iAustria, aroused by military' prepara¬ 
tions in Italy, declared war on Sardinia. Aided by I^oms Napo¬ 
leon, the Sardinians defeated the Austrians at Magenta and 
Solferino. Various rulers, subservient to Austria, wrere ousted by 
local revolts. Louis Napoleon balked when he saw Cavour taking 
over duchies in central Italy, and the war stopped; but by the 
p?aee of I860 Sardinia held Fauna, Modena, Tuscany, and Ro¬ 
magna (a district of the Papal States); also Lombardy. France 
obtained Savoy and Nice. Austria still retained Venetia, Trent, 
and Trieste. 

Garibaldi in I860, with his famous "‘Red Shirts,” secretly aided 
by Cavour, conquered all southern Italy, lie might have made 
himself dictator of Naples and Sicily, but patriotically he turned 
over his conquests to Cavour and Victor Emmanuel for the sake 
of a united Italy, Thus Sardinia readied in its control from north 
to south, and Cavour, to fill the gap, took another large slice of 
the Papal States, leaving only the city of Rome and a small district 
around It to the temporal rule of the Pope. 

In 1861 Victor Emmanuel assumed the title “King of Italy.” 
The Sardinian constitution of 18-18 was extended and applied to 
the enlarged national state, and the first pa rim men! of united 
Italy met in Turin. The year was saddened by the death of 
Cavour, but he had carried the task of unifying Italy and estab¬ 
lishing liberal government to such a point that others could con¬ 
tinue and complete it. 

Venice and Rome. In 1866 Italy allied herself with Prussia in a 
war between Prussia and Austria (the Seven Weeks' War) to 
attack Austria. Italian forces were defeated, but Prussia so 
quickly crushed Austria that the latter was compelled to cede to 
Italy most of Venetia, including the city of Venice. Austria re¬ 
tained Trent and Trieste and other points of vantage, but the 
acquisition of Venetia contributed towards Italian unity. Yet 
Italy without Rome was much like a body without its heart, 
Italy was wailing for Rome, it was not to wait long. In 1876 
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another war, between Prussia and France, gave Italy Rome, 
Prussian victory led to the withdrawal of French troops from 
Rome r there to sustain the Pope, and at once Victor Emmanuel 
marched into the "Eternal City,” Pope Pius IX protested and 
shut himself up in his palace, the Vatican, Early in 1871 Home 
became the capital of liberated and united Italy, 

Italian Progress under Handicaps 
Government, Italy after 1ST 1 was a united nation* with its 
king P s powers limited by a constitution, but democracy also was 
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limited. Most Italians did not own property and nearly three- 
fourths of them could not read or write, hence could not vote or 
hold office. As late as 1901 almost half were illiterate. Accord¬ 
ingly f the bourgeoisie and the upper classes controlled and operated 
the government. Democracy and progress were handicapped also 
by quarrels between the govern meat and the Popes. Pius LX and 
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his successors r feeling unjustly treated t shut themselves up in the 
Papal palace and refused to have any friendly relations with the 
civil government. The Pope was frequently termed the " Prisoner 
of the %'atican.” For a time Italian Catholics were forbidden to 
vote or hold office under the king. Thus the government fell into 
the hands of an anti-Csthohc group of the bourgeoisie. 
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Centralised after the French model, the government promoted a 
good many progressive measures. A uniform system of popular 
education was planned, though not well carried out. New rail¬ 
ways and highways were built, harbors were improved and land 
surveys* undertaken. Factories in Naples, Palermo, and Messina, 
as well as in the flourishing cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
were favored- Efforts were made to bring the backward districts 
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t \f southern Italy up to a serial and economic level with the pros¬ 
perous regions of the north; but in general it was the welfare of the 
bourgeoisie rather than that of the common people that was 
advanced. 

ImperioHsm, Fired with national patriotism and the glorious 
history of Rome's ancient empire, Cavouris Italy sought imperial 
expansion — she must be a “great power** 1 This meant, colonies 
as well as commerce, diplomatic influence* and strong armaments. 
A navy was built; the army was enlarged and reorganized- 
Erit rea and Somali I an d, two small colonies in t ropical Africa, were 
scoured; Abyssinia was Invaded, but Italy’s army was badly 
beaten at Adowa in 1896. In a war with Turkey in 1011-1912 
Tripoli in northern Africa was acquired and twelve small Greek 
glands in the Aegean Sea were occupied. 

The Triple Alliance. Italy longed for Tunis — the Sand of 
ancient Cartilage — just across the sea from Sicily, but in this 
was thwarted by France. Hum a curious thing was done : Italy 
formed a close alliance with Germany and with her old enemy* 
Austria. This famous Triple Alliance lasted from LSS2 to 1915* 
It placed heavier burdens of armament and taxation on Italy and 
kept her from obtaining Trent and Trieste, which were long 
n unredeemed. 11 

Taxation and Emigration, To escape military service, to get 
away from high taxes, and to try a new chance in life, many 
Italians of the lower classes emigrated to America, Between 1871 
and 1911 nearly 6,000*000 settled in foreign countries, mainly iu 
tin 1 United States, Argentina, and Brazil. Others who remained 
cried out against the government: (1) Ardent Catholics, for curb¬ 
ing the Church and failing to aid the peasants : (2) " Young Italy/ 1 
a small Republican Party, which advocated a republic; (3) Sc> 
cialists, demanding a solution of labor problems under the factory 
system. Some extremists preached anarchy. In 19UU King 
Humbert, Victor Emmanuel's successor, was assassinated by an 
anarchist. 

Gains of Democracy. Alarmed, the Italian government made 
concessions. In 1882 voting was extended, but it was not until 
1912 that all Italian men were allowed to vote and hold office. In 
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1905 Papal restrictions were relaxed, and thereafter loyal Catholics 
could join actively in campaigns for political democracy and 
religions liberty. Laws were parsed to aid the peasants and the 
factory workers. Insurance was provided against accidents, ill¬ 
ness, and old age. Trade unions were legalized; banking, trade, 
and agriculture were encouraged. By 1914 Italy had become a 
democratic nation, with patriots looking towards Trent and 
Trieste* still H unredeemed/’ 

Toward German Unification 

Unlike Italy, Germany had at thj beginning of 1848 a form of 
political union in the Confederation and a force for union in the 
Zoliveretn (Customs Union). (Sec page filg.) The Confedera¬ 
tion, created by the Congress of Vienna (page 614)* was mainly a 
form. At its head was Austria* and at the head of Austria was 
Mettemieh — until 1848- He did not want any system that 
would give the German people anything like liberty or democracy* 
Impelled by revolution, the Confederation in 1848 authorized the 
Frankfort Assembly (page 620), It was supposed to establish a 
united and democratic government for all Germany. It did draw 
up a plan, providing union under a liberal constitution, the king 
of Prussia to be emperor, 

But by the spring of 1849 the autocrats had recovered from the 
fright that the revolutions of 1848 had given them. The king of 
Prussia haughtily spumed the Frankfort Assembly i he would 
accept the headship of Germany if offered by the princes, but not 
from a democratic assembly—“the gutter/" as he phrased it. 
Some of the princes consented to invito him, with or without 
democracy^ but Austria objected, and the plan came to nothing. 

Tariff Union. But effective gains for union were made by the 
ZoUv&rcin. It was based on good business principles — it aided 
business. It, therefore, was effective with powerful classes. It 
provided for free trade among member states and had been work¬ 
ing well for some years prior to 1848, 

Many German nobles and other conservatives caught the fire of 
national patriotism. They denounced the Frankfort Assembly 
for its failure to build a strong national state, but they also re- 
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gretted the haughty littleness of the king of Prussia, They felt 
that he should have risen to the occasion, defying Austria and 
assuming the headship of Germany, After 1850 these strong 
patriotic groups came to the fore. Having lost confidence in the 
democratic efforts, they favored armed force, hoping that the king 
of Prussia would change his 
mind or that Prussia would get 
another king with a different 
tuind, 

Bismarck and IIis Kino 

It was not long until the 
war-minded patriots found a 
man of iron among themselves 
— Bismarck. And about the 
same time Prussia got a new 
king — William L 

Otto von Bismarck (ISIS- 
1898) was a member of the in¬ 
fluential class of Prussian land¬ 
lords (Junkers). During the 
troubled years of 1848-1849 
he missed no opportunity to 
display his deep-pealed convic¬ 
tions, namely: that autocracy 
was the best kind of government; that.the Frankfort Assembly 
was silly ; and that the unification of Germany should be achieved 
by the king of Prussia, through Divine Providence, with tin; aid 
of the army, the nobility! a political machine* and the Protestant 
state church. 

From 1851 to 1859 Bismarc k represented the king of Prussia in 
the Diet of the Confederation. There he worked with others to 
repress liberalism and developed an intense dislike for Austria. 
In 185$ he was sent to St. Petersburg : Uuimgrad) as Prussian 
ambassador to Russia, where he admired the tuaFa autocracy. In 
1852 he was sent to Paris* where he made a shrewd estimate of the 
complex character of Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III). Recalled 
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the same year to Berlin, he was made chief minister of Prussia, 
so continuing until 1890, In 1801 Prussia's new king, William I, 
had been enthroned. He was just suited to the ideas of Bismarck 
and others of his party. 

Blood and Iron. The first thing Bismarck did on becoming 
chief minister of Prussia was to hack King William's demand for a 
strong Prussian army, Germany/' he declared, "does not look to 

Prussia's liberalism* but to her 
power, . . . The great questions 
of the day are not decided by 
speeches and majority votes — 
therein lay the weakness of 
1848 and 1849 — but by blood 
and iron! ” The days of blood 
and iron came soon enough. 

While universal military ser¬ 
vice was being enforced in 
Prussia, Bismarck shaped his 
foreign policy towards war 
with Austria, to give Prussia 
the headship of Germany* In 
1803 he placed the tsar of 
Russia under obligation to 
Prussia by offering to aid the 
tsar in suppressing an uprising 
of the Poles. He duped Na¬ 
poleon HI by hinting that 
France might obtain "com¬ 
pensation” if Prussia were 
given a free hand in Germany, 

Bismarck's- Three Wars 

(1) With Denmark. In 1864 Prussia, under the guidance of 
Bismarck, joined Austria in a war against Denmark for the two 
duchies of Schleswig-Holstein r Lying in northwestern Germany, 
they were peopled mainly by Germans but governed by the king 
of Denmark. They could have been divided at a peace table. 
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but the king of Denmark insisted on having all, and bo did Austria 
as head of the German Confederation, No sooner were they 
wrested from Denmark than Prussia and Austria, as Bismarck had 
foreseen, began to quarrel over them. In -June, 1866, he proposed 
to exclude Austria from the Confederation. This meant trans¬ 
ferring the headship to Prussia, It also meant war, 

(2) With Austria. In the Seven Weeks 1 War, June and July, 
1866, Prussia had the advantage of a large army, well equipped 
with a new type of rifle and ably led by King William and Count 
von Moltke, Italy aided, for Italy too, as we have seen, was 
fighting to break Austria’s power. Prussia made quick work of 
the smaller German states that supported Austria and then, on 
July 3, overwhelmed Austria on the bloody Geld of Koniggrntz 
(Sadowa). Peace was concluded the next month, with Prussia 
free to deal with Germany as she chose, 

Bismarck's reconstruction of Germany during the ne^t year or 
two was as follows: (I) The old Confederation was dissolved. 
(2) The Austrian Empire was cut off from Germany and made to 
cede Yenetk to Italy. (3) Prussia annexed Schleswig-Holstein, 
the kingdom of Hanover, the free city of Frankfort, and certain 
other regions. (4) The remaining small German states north of 
the Main River under the leadership of Prussia, were brought 
together into a close union called the North German Confedera¬ 
tion t with the king of Prussia as "president," (5) The four 
German states south of the Main, namely Bavaria, Wurttemberg* 
Baden and Hesse t were rceo^uzed m independent, but they were 
bound to the North German Confederation by the trade ties of 
the Zollverein and by defensive military alliances. 

(3? With France, From 1867 to 1870 Bismarck maneuvered to 
draw northward the political allegiance of the south German 
states. They, he knew, distrusted Prussia but also feared France. 
Napoleon III, seeking "compensation" for France after the 
Seven Weeks' War, played into Bismarck's hands, By diplomacy, 
clever and unscrupulous, Bismarck egged on Napoleon until in 
July, 1876, France declared war against Prussia. On a wave of 
national patriotism the south German state* came to Prussia's 
"defense, ,p 
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The war with France was short, sharp, and decisive. Bismarck, 
the war-maker, was ably seconded again by von Moltkc, the war- 
winner. Ill the great battle of Sedan, September 2, 1870, Napo¬ 
leon lit was taken prisoner with 100,000 of his men. In January, 
after heroic defense for 127 days, Paris surrendered. Bismarck 
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could now build a German Empire after his own heart. Bavaria, 
urttemijerg, Baden, and Hesse, upon their own request, were 
admitted to the North German Confederation and the name was 
changed to "German Empire.” On January 18, 1871, in the Hall 
Of Mirrors in the old French palace at Versailles, King William of 
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Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor. France was com¬ 
pelled to pay a war indemnity o! a billion dollars and hand over 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany* Bismarck’s Germany was uni tied 
without Austria and without real democracy. 

The German Empire 

Government. Prussia, the largest and strongest state in the 
Empire* retained its undemocratic constitution of 1850, and very 
few of the twenty-five states had real parliamentary government 
of the English type. Under the Emperor, supreme authority was 
vested in the Rundcsr&t* a body of personal agents of the kings 
and princes. The Reichstag, the popular assembly, elected by 
universal manhood suffrage throughout the nation, was a conces¬ 
sion to democracy, but its acts could always be blocked by the 
undemocratic Bundestag Whoever was king of Prussia was also 
Emperor. He named the chief minister of Prussia and also the 
Imperial Chancellor. These held office as long as they enjoyed 
the confidence of the Emperor-King. Bismarck was chief minister 
of Prussia and Imperial Chancellor from 1871 to ISM. While 
democracy was scarce, militarism was abundant. By militarism 
the Empire bail been created, and by militarism it was to be 
preserved and extended. In lSS4~l88ri Bismarck took under 
imperial control vast regions m Africa that German merchants 
and missionaries had already staked out. 

Armaments and Alliances German militarism alarmed neigh¬ 
boring countries* and within a few years France, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Italy built up large armies. Fearing that others 
might unite against her* Germany brought friends to unite with 
her. In 1879 Bismarck concluded an alliance with Austria- 
Hungary* This was expanded in 1882 into the famous Triple 
Alliance by the inclusion of Italy. (See page 066}* Until 1890 
Germany's relations with lluasia mid England were friendly, but 
the whole era from 1871 to 1914 was an "armed peace,™ with 
national jealousies growing and armaments increasing. 

Paternalism. Bismarck's Germany took over coinage and 
regulation of hanking. It reshaped the railway systems of the 
several states, putting them more fully at command of the Empire. 
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Industry and agriculture were protected by high tariffs which 
yielded large federal revenues. Laws regulated hours of labor and 
insured workers against illness, accident, and old age. Germany 

was thus a pioneer in 
social legislation among 
modem nations. Ex¬ 
cellent trade schools 
were established* 
Polities] Unrest- In 
spite of Germany's 
power and paternal 
benefits f not. all groups 
in the Empire were 
satisfied. Among the 
restless were certain 
non-Germans who did 
not wish to belong to 
the Empire at all: 
Danes in Schleswig, 
Poles in Prussia, 
Frenchmen in Alsace- 
Lorraine. And among 
the Germans them¬ 
selves were malcon¬ 
tents: (1) Democrats, 
or Radicals, who kept 
alive the revolution* 
ary ideas of 1S4S; 
(2) Catholics, the 
“Center Party/' who 
resented the exclusion 
of Catholic Austria from the Empire and disliked Prussian pre¬ 
dominance : (3) Socialists, followers of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, who wished to destroy militarism, set up a democratic re¬ 
public ^ abolish private property, and put the working elates in 
control of factories and farms. By 1914 the Socialists (Social 
Democratic Party) formed the Largest political party in Germany. 
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Emperor William LL In 1SSS Emperor William I died His 
son, Frederick III, reputed to be a liberal, reigned only ibree 
months, Frederick's son, William II, the same year became king 
of Prussia and German Emperor, continuing until 1918, the end 
of the First World War. A typical Hohen Boiler n 3 he loved power 
and the trappings that went with it. He posed as an ardent 
Protestant Christian and affirmed the divine basis of his sover¬ 
eignty. He dabbled in many things, traveled much, and talked 
incessantly. Though he subscribed fully to Bismarck^ policy of 
blood and iron, he could not work with Bismarck. Bismarck was 
dismissed in 1890 and the German ship of state obeyed a new pilot. 

After 1890 Germany enlarged her colonial empire in Africa, 
annexed certain islands in the Pacific, and occupied the port of 
Kiao-chao (kyod--ehou) in China; began to build a railway from 
Constantinople to Bagdad, and brought the Ottoman Empire 
under her influence. To protect her commerce and colonies, she 
soon after 1900 extended her militarism to the high seas, building 
a navy which in size and strength was surpassed only by that of 
Great Britain. 

German technical schools trained thousand* of skilled workers, 
and ail excellent system for placing workers was organized, Trade 
Unions grew remarkably, and protective tariffs aided industry. 
Germany became one of the most efficient nations in manufactur¬ 
ing and one of the most successful in commerce. 

STUDY HELPS 

L. On the maps locate (1) Sardinia {island and mainland); (2) State* 
of the Church; (3) Trent; (4) Vienna; (5) Frankfort (on the Main); 
also Frankfort on the Oder; (6) Saxony. 

2. Read encyclopedia .articles on Cavonr, Bismarck, Garibaldi, the 
Vatican, and Alsace-1jorrainfi* 

3. Write a definition of (I) “Young Italy/' (2) "Red Shirts/' (3) 
Reichstag, (4) Bundcsrat. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

L What did Metternich mean by saying that Italy was only a geo¬ 
graphical expre^ion? 
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2r What were some of the reasons why the Italian revolts of 1&4& 
failed? 

& What four results may be noted ? 

4. Why did Sardinians lake part in the Crimean War? 

5. hi what way did the Seven Weeks' War advance Italian unity? 

0. Why was 1870 ft notable year in Italy! 

7* Why did the king of Prussia in 1849 refuge the headship of the 
German states! 

S. How did Bismarck proceed to unite Germany? 

9, What important German state was excluded from the North 
German Confederation? Why? 

10 + Why was January 18 , 1 S 71 , an important date? 

1C Who became German Emperor m 1SSS, after Frederick III ? What 
did he do in 1890? 

12. How did Germany expand after 1890? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE THIRD REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 

By the February lie volution of 1848 in France, lung Louis 
Philippa (pages GIB, 618' was ousted and the Second Republic 
was launched; but by the latter part of 1852 Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte had changed the Second Republic into the Second 
Empire. This he maintained until his losing war with Germany 
in 1870-1871. Out of Lhe wreck arose the Third Republic, which 
endured until 1940. 

From Second Republic to Second Empire 

The February Revolution was accomplished by the bourgeoisie 
and the working class of Paris. The latter included radical 
socialists who wished to be owners of the factories and shops in 
which they worked. An assembly, chosen by universal manhood 
suffrage and representing less rati teal views from the country at 
large, drew up a republican, constitution which provided for a 
legislature and a president, Mb to be elected by universal man- 
hood suffrage. In December, 1848, Louis Napoleon, a nephew of 
the great Napoleon, was elected President by a large majority, 
lhe army supported him because he had the magic name of his 
warlike uncle; the peasantry and bourgeoisie supported him be¬ 
cause he poeed as protecting “law and order fT and advocated 
economic prosperity ; the clergy supported him because he cham¬ 
pioned religious education ; even the radical workingmen sup¬ 
ported him because? he assured them with much rhetoric that he 
was their friend. When the legislature proposed to restrict, uni¬ 
versal manhood suffrage, be stepped forward as the guardian of 
democracy. He seemed to have France in his hand. He came to 
believe that he had — and with good reason. 
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From President to Emperor. Relying upon his popularity, 
upon the loyalty of the army, and upon the example of his uncle* 
Louis Napoleon on December 2, 1851, executed a roup tTMai (a 
stroke of state policy). He imprisoned or exiled the republican 
leaders; the legislature was dissolved; and a new constitution 
was promulgated. The constitution, submitted to a vote* was 


A CoeiiT Ball is the Tsuk or Enffchon Napoleon HI 


approved by an overwhelming; majority. Thenceforth^ for almost 
twenty years, I^ouis Napoleon was virtual dictator of France. At 
first he kept the title of President, but in November, 1852, he was 
authorised by a plebiscite (a vote of all the men of France) to 
assume the title of Emperor. Thereafter he was “Napoleon III, 
Emperor of the French," He counted himself the thud emperor 
because he wished to recognize Najioleon Fa son, who had died to 
1832, as a rightful ruler of France, 

A “Democratic" Dictator. Napoleon III was not great, but he 
was shrewd. The forms of democracy were preserved, but they 
were a cloak for his personal dictatorship He himself appointed 
all officials and determined public policies. He suppressed uews* 
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paporw that opposed him ; he exiled or imprisoned persons who 
assailed him. In practice there was hardly as much individual 
liberty as there had been under the restored Bourbons from 1814 



to But he tried to conciliate all classes. He promoted the 

interests of the bourgeoisie and the peasantry, establishing a 

system of savings banks and 
making it easier to organize 
commercial companies. He 
gradually extended free trade h 
and aided business by exten¬ 
sive public works, Harbors 
were improved, swamps 
drained, canals dug, roads re¬ 
paired* and [many railways 
built. Great world fairs were 
held. He aided the working 
class by legalizing cooperative 
societies, by repealing laws 
against trade-unions and 
strikes, and by supendsing 
companies which insured la¬ 
borers against death anti acci¬ 
dent. He was fond of being 
called “the emperor of the 
Lgoib XAroLEos workingmen, ” He won the fa¬ 

vor of the clergy by giving them 
a new hold on education, by keeping troops in Rome for the protec¬ 
tion of the Pope, and by supporting foreign missions of the Church., 
Foreign Relations. Napoleon III was ambitious to undo the 


work of the Congress of V ienna, w hich, in his mind, had seated the 
defeat of Napoleon 1 and disgraced France. Ho would restore to 
France the glory and prestige she had enjoyed before 1815. He 
would regain her “natural boundaries^ ; he would aid “oppressed 
nationalities ; he would reestablish a French colonial empire j 
all these, if possible, through peaceful measure*. Yet in IS54 he 
joined England in the Crimean War against Russia. The British 
feared that Russia would dominate Turkey and get control of 
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Constantinople, Napoleon III posed as protector of the Catholic 
Christians in Turkey as opposed to the Orthodox Church, fostered 
by Russia, France and England (with Sardinia) won the war* 
and Napoleon presided at the peace conference at Paris In 1856* 
Thus were the ties between France and England strengthened. 

Already we have learned how Napoleon ill in 1859 aided Sar¬ 
dinia against Austria. He did not do as much as he promised, 
but he received in payment the duchy of Savoy and the city of 
Nice. He hoped to regain also for France her " nalural boundary +J 
on the northeast t and was willing to aid Prussia in unifying Ger¬ 
many if Prussia would reward him with territory on the French 
side of the Rhine. But Bismarck felt strong enough without, him ; 
and when, after the Prussian-Austrum war of I866 t he begged 
Bismarck for ** compensation'* for keeping quiet* the latter refused. 
Napoleon 111 did not get au inch of territory along the Rhine, 

For French Colonial Empire. Napoleon III completed the 
conquest of Algeria, in northern Africa; he acquired Mauds in the 
Pacific Ocean„ notably New Caledonia; in a brief war with China 
he gained valuable trading privileges for France in the Far East; 
in somhe-astcro Asia he laid the foundations for French Xndo- 
China. One of his most daring foreign schemes was undertaken in 
1802, when he sent a French army to Mexico and set up Maxi¬ 
milian, an Austrian prince F as emperor of Mexico. His plan was 
lor Maximilian to rule Mexico for France's benefit. This project 
proved a tragic failure. The Mexicans rebelled: the United 
States protested. In 1867 Napoleon withdrew his army and the 
Mexicans killed Maximilian. 

A Turning Tide. So long as Louis Napoleon seemed successful* he 
was flattered, but all his neighbors distrusted nr feared him. By 
1867 he had no friends outside of France that he could count on, and 
even in France his popularity was waning. Ardent Catholics were 
disappointed by his policy In Italy; Frenchmen of all classes felt 
disgraced by his sorry failure in Mexico and his inability to deal 
with Bismarck; his curbing of individual liberties was resented. 
Alarmed by growing opposition, he consented in 1860 to amend 
the constitution of 1852, so that he should no longer control elec¬ 
tions* that the press should be free, and risai the ministers of state 
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should be responsible 
to the legislature in¬ 
stead of the Emperor, 
The amended consti- 
tuliou. though not 
satisfactory to all, 
was ratified hy a plcb* 
Lseite in May, 1S70. 

War with Prussia * 
In 1870 Bismarck per- 
siiaded a Ilohcnzol- 
|em to offer himself 
for the throne of 
Spain „ which was va~ 
cant. This led to 
protests from Napo¬ 
leon III and curt re¬ 
plies from Bismarck, 
In July (1870) the 
Emperor east his fa¬ 
tal die — he had the 
French legislature de¬ 
clare war against 
Prussia, This, as we 
tiave seen, was just 
what Bismarck want¬ 
ed, Napoleon III 
marshaled the French 
armies and looked 
towards Metz; and 
Strasbourg, the two 
great natural gate¬ 
ways to Germany i 
but Bismarck and von 
Moltke, with their 
efficient war machine, 
were one step ahead. 
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Metz and Strasbourg became gateways into France instead of into 
Germany. Almost before Napoleon III knew it, three Prussian 
armies were in France, The south German states, believing that 
Prussia had been maliciously attacked, promptly took her part. 
All Germany, except Austria, was in arms against France, and 
France was without allies. The French soldiers fought with their 
usual dash and courage, but they were badly led and hopelessly 
outnumbered. They lacked organization, plans, and supplies. 
They suffered one defeat after another, and on September 2, 1870, 
the main French army, under the Emperor and Marshal MacMahon, 
was surrounded at Sedan, defeated, and compelled to surrender. 

A New Government. Two days later, September 4, when it 
became known in Paris that the Emperor was a prisoner of the 
Germans, a self-appointed group 
of Republicans met in the city 
Kail. They proclaimed the depo¬ 
sition of the Ronapartcs and the 
establishment of the Third Re¬ 
public. They made themselves a 
provisional “Government of Na¬ 
tional Defense,” with dictatorial 
powers. Of this group, a young 
lawyer, Leon Gamljetta, was the 
fiery and talented leader, TA hen 
the Germans laid siege to Paris, 

Gambetta escaped in a balloon 
and aroused the country to re¬ 
newed effort. For five months 
he prolonged the hopeless war, 
keeping French disaster from be¬ 
coming disgrace. But in spite of 
ail efforts, Paris was starved out and oblige il to surrender early in 
1871, A National Assembly met at Versailles and ratified the 
humiliating treaty that the Germans imposed. France was forced 
to cede Alsace-Lorraine, including the cities of Metz and Stras¬ 
bourg, to the newly-created German Empire, and to pay an in¬ 
demnity of five billion francs (one billion dollars). 
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The Third Republic 

It was the task of the National Assembly, elected after the over- 
throw of Napoleon III and the capture of Paris, to make peace 
nith the Germans, and also to determine what form of government 
France should have. In September, 1870, Gambetta and his 
associates had proclaimed a republic, and a majority of the people 
of Paris were anxious for the National Assembly to draft a republi¬ 
can constitution. On the other hand, most of the peasants over 
the country had chosen Liberal Monarchists to represent them, 
and these were a large majority in the Assembly. They had no 
desire to make France permanently a republic. 

The Paris Commune. At the same time the Republicans and 
Socialists of 1’aria formed a revolutionary government of their 
own —the famous Commune of Paris —which defied the Na¬ 
tional Assembly at Versailles. The Commune, after two months 
of bloody fighting, was suppressed and France recognized the 
authority of the Assembly. The workers of Paris were broken 
and cowed; the peasantry and bourgeoisie were triumphant. 

M onarchists without Monare hy. With Monarchists a majority 
in the National Assembly, the Third French Republic seemed 
doomed. What saved it was division among the Monarchists. 
Unable to agree iu choosing a king, the Literal Monarchists, after 
several years of fruitless debate, joined with the Republicans in 
adopting a constitution for the Third Republic (1875). The 
young man, I/x>n Gambetta, had kept defense alive against the 
Germans ; an old man, Adolphe Thiers (tyir), helped to shape the 
Third Republic and steady it on its feet. 

Thiers was seventy-four in 1871. He had gone through the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1S4S, and had been exiled a while by 
Napoleon III. lie had spent- most of his life opposing govern¬ 
ments, but from 1870 to 1873 he was a leader in building one. A 
Liberal Monarchist, he put party differences aside to serve France, 
from iS7l to 1873 Thiers was the first President of the Third 
Republic, then was voted, out by the Monarchists because of Ms 
acceptance of the Republic, But his work endured. 

Nature of the Third Republic, Supreme power was vested in a 
parliament of two chambers — a Senate, chosen by indirect ojec- 
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tion, and a Cliamber of Deputies, elected bv universal manhood 
suffrage. Laws were to be executed and all appointments made 
by officers responsible to the parliament. At the head of the 
state was a President, elected by the parliament for seven years 
and exercising much the same governmental and honorary functions 
as those performed by the king of Great Britain. 
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For nearly seventy years the democratic Third lie public was the 
government of France. Its strength and vitality were splendidly 
shown in two hard tests: (1) Between 1871 and 1873 it paid the 
indemnity of a billion dollars imposed by the Germans, and the 
German army of occupation was withdrawn from Franco, (2) It 
stood the strain of the First World War, 1914—1918, 
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Domestic Achievements, Many public works- were carried out: 
new roads, new canals, and ncw T railways wore built j harbors were 
deepened; waste land was improved. A special ministry of agrb 
culture was created. Financial grants (bounties) were offered to 
encourage the production of such staples as grain, wine, and silk. 
Farmers were authored to form cooperative societies for buying 
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and selling, and mutual-loan banks were established to aid them. 
To protect farm and factory against foreign competition, the 
policy of free trade was displaced with a system of tariffs. Be¬ 
tween 1870 and 1914 the value of agricultural products almost 
doubled, while the number of factory machines tripled. 

The Labor Problem. The working class grew In numbers, but 
for them the Third Republic did less than for the bourgeoisie and 
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the peasantry. Some talx>r laws were enacted: for example, 
hours of work were restricted; child labor was prohibited; em¬ 
ployers were required to compensate their employees for accidents; 
and old-age insurance was provided. But the workers were not 
satisfied — more and more they turned to socialism. More and 
more they relied not upon the government, but upon strikes and 
other trade-union activities to increase wages, shorten hours of 
labor, and improve general working conditions. 

Nationalism and Militarism. As it. had been since the revolu¬ 
tion of 1789, national patriotism continued a burning passion with 
most Frenchmen under the Third Republic. It was intensified by 
the defeat they had .suffered in 1870-IS7I at the hands of Ger¬ 
many. They hoped and believed that the time would come when 
France should have revenge anti recover the lost provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraiiie. Partly to prepare France for that day, the 
army was reorganized, compulsory military service was adopted, 
and vast sums of money were spent on fortifications and supplies. 

Education. Partly for the same reason public schools were 
established and elementary education was made compulsory. The 
“terrible year” of 1.870-1871 started in France the saying, “It 
was the schoolmaster w r ho triumphed at Sedan.” The trench 
accordingly tried to prefit by the hard teaching of their conquerors. 
Both the state schools and the national army aided potently in 
quickening patriotism in the generation of Frenchmen that grew 
up between 1S71 and 1914. 

Foreign Policy * This was shaped chiefiy by the national enmity 
against Germany. Any power that opposed Germany was there¬ 
by a friend to France. "When, about 1890, a cleavage appeared 
between Germany and Russia, the democratic Third Republic did 
not hesitate to form an alliance with the autocratic tsar; and when, 
in 1904 r rivalry developed between Germany and England, France 
came to a friendly understanding {entente) with her old time com¬ 
mercial and colonial rival across the Channel, 

Colonial Successes* In rebuilding a colonial empire* the Third 
Republic was far more successful than cither Napoleon 1 or Napo¬ 
leon Ill, In Asia, French Indo-China was enlarged. In the 
Pacific and Indian oceans, additional islands were obtained, in- 
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eluding the large Island of Madagascar. In Africa, French rule 
was extended southward from Algeria across the arid Sahara and 
the fertile Sudan as far as the Atlantic Ocean and the Congo River, 

and protectorates were estab¬ 
lished in Tunis and Morocco, 
By 1914 France had a colonial 
empire which in area and popu¬ 
lation ranked second only to 
the British Empire, 

Dangers. For many years 
the Thin! Republic faced two 
dangers from within, one the 
danger of a Monarchist revi¬ 
val, the other that of a mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. The Mon¬ 
archists, as we have seen, lost 
control of the Republic, but 
they continued to hope for its 
overthrow and the restoration 
of the Bourbons. They drew 
their support chiefly from the 
clergy and the nobility. In 
lS92the Pope urged the French 

The French Sueijiiiat leader who waa Catholics to give up hope 01 
auansinMed on July si, m-i, on the monarchy and to support the 
evo of World War L Republic loyally, but not all 

obeyed him. Following earlier 
measures against Monarchists and the Church, soon after 1900 
the government passed very severe laws: state support was with¬ 
drawn from the Church; Catholic schools were restricted; church 
property was confiscated; monks and nuns were expelled from 
trance. Thereby the danger of a Monarchist revival was lessened, 
but religious freedom was seriously impaired. 

The army was feared as the possible source of a military dic¬ 
tatorship. With the aid of the army Napoleon Bonaparte had 
overthrown the First Republic; the Second Republic had been 
struck a fatal blow by Louis Napoleon. France wanted a big 
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army for use against Germany, if the hour came, but she feared 
her own army. Twice a military dictatorship seemed to threaten. 
In the ISSO's a General Boulanger (bob’ Ian' aha} rode a fine horse 
and bragged so eloquently what he would do to the Germans that 
he was applauded by multitudes, but he did not have the courage 
to attempt a coup d’itot. He was accused of high treason and fled. 
In the 1890’s, when excitement was high over the Dreyfus case, it 
was feared that some popular military leader might seize power. 
Captain Dreyfus, a Jew, accused by fellow officers of selling mili¬ 
tary secrets to the Germans, hud been tried and convicted. loiter 
his innocence was proved; popular feeling swung in his favor, and 
his accusers were disgraced. 

Loyalty and Strength. After the Boulanger episode ami the 
Dreyfus case, the government took care to appoint only loyal 
Republicans to important posit ions in the tinny. I hat the great¬ 
er of 1914-1918 was carried through without further threat of a 
military dictatorship was excellent proof that most Frenchmen 
were devoted to the Third Republic. During this war, too, ail 
the Catholics of France stood by the government. The result was 
a lessening of tension between state sad church, France resumed 
diplomatic relations with the Pope and ceased to enact anti- 
Catholic laws. At the same time the bulk of Hie French Catholics 
ceased to oppose the Republic. 

The Third French Republic seemed firmly established, with the 
principles of the revolution of 1789 at last triumphant in France. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. On the maps locate Algeria, Indo-Cliina, Met*. Strasbourg, Tunis, 
the Sudan. 

2. Write a definition of (1) bourgeoisie, {2) peasants, (3) republic, 
(4) nationalism, (5) diptoinacy. 

3 . Read encyclopedia articles on Napoleon lit. Ganibetta, "liners, the 
Commune, Boulanger. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What was the coup d’ttat of December, 1S51? 

2. How did Napoleon Ill try to conciliate the different classes ’ 

3. Why did lie dislike the work of the Congress of Vienna? and how 
did he try to undo it? 
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4. What did he gain in 1859 ? and how was lie disappointed in 1866 Y 

5. What daring project did he undertake in 1862? 

6. How did Bismarck induce France to declare war in 1870? 

7. What happened in September, 1870? early in 1871? 

8. How did Thters sen's France? 

0. In wlnit ways was the strength of the Third Republic shown? 

10. Why did the Third Republic promote education? 
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CHAPTER XL 
EASTERN EUROPE 

Decline or the Ottoman Empire 

The Ottoman Empire had been built up in western Asia and 
southeastern Europe between 1300 and loQO by the Ottoman 
Turks. (See pages 379-382.) They were Moslems in religion 
and had believed it a religious duty to conquer and m!c all non- 
Moslems. By bloody wars they had alarmed all Europe and had 
brought the Christian peoples of the Balkan Peninsula under their 
away. At the beginning of the 19th century the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians, most of the Rumanians, and about half of the \ ugo- 
alavs were under the Turkish Sultan, or Emperor, wbo^t? capital 
was Constantinople. His authority extended also over Asia 
Minor* Arabia, Mesopotamia;, Palestine, Egypt* Tripoli, and Tunis. 

Weakness and Decline- The Turkish government had always 
been despotic, and during the lOih century it became weaker and 
lees efficient, from the Sultan down. His officials were greedy for 
bribes and indifferent to their duties. It was to be expected that 
parts of the Empire would be lost, either by revolts from within or 
attacks from without. So it was. In the 19th century and the 
early 20th the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, the Rumanians, and the 
Bulgarians, as we shall see, all won freedom from the lurks. The 
success of these revolts within the Empire was due in part to 
sympathy and aid from outside; and while E ngl and, France, 
Russia, and other powers were helping the Greeks and others to 
freedom, they were also helping themselves, now T and then, to 
Turkish territory. For example, Turkey lost her African posses¬ 
sions: Tunis to France* Tripoli to Italy, and Egypt to Great 
Britain. 

In Europe, Austria annexed some Turkish territory; but the 
most rapacious foe of Turkey in Europe was Russia, On more 
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than one occasion Russia would have dismembered Turkey and 
blotted her name from the roll of nations, Imd not the other prat 
powers called a halt. They came to her rescme not because they 
loved Turkey, but because they feared Russia and were unwilling 
for Russia to have the great prize of Constantinople. 
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The “Young Turks.” Some of the Turks themselves, after a 
while, became aroused to a more patriotic spirit. Early in the 
20th century a secret organisation of “Young Turks >r arose, whose 
aim was to make the Ottoman Empire a progressive national state. 
By a revolution in 1G0S these reformers got control. They pro¬ 
vided ll parliament, deposed the Sultan, put a more liberal man 
on the throne, and proclaimed a constitution. But it soon became 
evident that the * * \ onxig lurks " cared less for lihertv than fof 
natio nalism, i hey tried to make Turks of all the different peoples 
within the Empire. 
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The "Young Turks" were unlucky. They were unable to 
prevent Bulgarin from winning independence in 1908, or to keep 
Austria-Hungary' from annexing the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in the same year. They lost Tripoli to Italy in 1911. 
The following year they were defeated by the allied Balkan nations 
and compelled in 1913 to give up most of Turkey's European 
territory. Besides, there were 
revolts in Arabia. No won¬ 
der, then, that they turned to 
the strongest military power 
in Europe — Germany — for 
aid in reorganizing their em¬ 
pire and in rebuilding their 
army. Their leaders became 
increasingly pro-German. By 
1914 Turkey, with German 
help, was hoping to regain 
prestige, and Germany, on her 
part, was exporting to profit 
by the friendship of Turkey, 

Nations ok Southeastern 
Europe 

Slavic Serbia. When a num¬ 
ber of Christian Yugoslavs 
(South Slavs) were massacred 

by Turkish soldiers, their am. Hamd „ 

. 1 llW1,CI ' 1 UJJ ftrmSl ^ TurJdJib Sultu from 1S7G to 1UOS. who « oa 

Icatcd tile 1 Urk.s, and es- overthrown hy thm Voting Ti^trji 

tablishcd a small state called 

Serbia, with a native prince (1817), But this prince was still 
under the Turkish Sultan r and Turkish garrisons were kept in 
Serbian towns. Not until 1S7S was Turkey forced, chiefly by 
Russia p to grant Serbia full independence, A few years later the 
prince assumed the title of king. In 1012 Serbia joined with 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Montenegro in a war against the Ottoman 
Empire. So successful were the four little kingdom* that they 
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drove the Turks out of the whole of Macedonia. Then the little 
kingdoms quarreled among themselves over the spoils, and a 
second war ensued in 1913, From this Serbia gained even more 
than her share; she just about doubled her size ■ and not a single 
Yugoslav remained under Turkish rule. But seven million or so 
Yugoslavs were still in the southwestern provinces of Austria- 
Hungary. To wrest these provinces from the Habsburg Emperor 
seemed an impossible task for so smalt a state as Serbia. Yugoslav 
self-determination could not go much farther unless the Austrian 
Empire were broken up. 

Historic Greece. The second Balkan people to rise against the 
Turks were the Greeks. In 1322 Greek patriots, inspired by 
Greece's ancient glory and by ideas from the French Revolution, 
issued a declaration of independence, drew up a constitution, and 
elected a president. With the help of Russia, France, and Eng¬ 
land (see pages 573, 615), they won freedom; but those three 
great powers insisted that the new state should be a monarchy, 
and they selected a young German prince ns king of Greece, This 
was in 1832. 

The Greeks disliked their German king and, in 1862, drove him 
out and elected as their king a sen of Queen Victoria of England, 
Again the powers interfered and made a Pane king of Greece, 
But the Greeks were allowed to adopt a constitution which made 
their monarchy very democratic. 

In 1862 several million Greeks still remained under Ottoman 
rule, but they dreamed of liberation, and homeland patriots hoped 
to incorporate them in a greater kingdom. Early in the 20th 
century Venizelos, an able prime minister, working in Greece much 
as Cavour had worked in Italy, approached the goal. By joining 
Serbia and Bulgaria against Turkey in 1912, then Serbia against 
Bulgaria in 1913, he added to Greece the large island of Crete, 
several islands along the coast of Asia Minor, and some territory 
on the mainland, including parts of Macedonia and Thrace, thus 
bringing in two million more Greeks. 

Romanic Rumania. The Rumanians, claiming descent from 
Roman colonists, but mixed with later strains, and speaking a 
language much like Italian, were the third of the Balkan peoples 
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to free themselves from the Ottoman Empire. Early In the 19th 
century they found themselves divided as follows: (1) Their most 
important territories Moldavia and Wahachia, were subject to the 
Sultan; (2) Transylvania and Bukovina had been annexed by 
Austria, and thus remained until 1918; (3) Bessarabia had been 
taken by Russia, 

In Moldavia and WaHadtia, vvhence many nobles sent ibeir sous 
to Paris to be educated, desire for independence was much stimu¬ 
lated by France, When the revolution of 1S-4S occurred in France, 
Rumanians also revolted, but without success. In 18G1 Moldavia 
and Wallacliia united, with Alexander John Cura as prince. * f The 
Rumanian nation/* he declared, "is founded”; and so it turned 
out, though complete independence was not achieved until 1 STS. 
Cura tried to make Rumania a second France, Tie founded 
universities, abolished feudal dues, gave land to the peasants, and 
introduced the Napoleonic codes of law. But in 1SG6 the nobles 
and politicians deposed him and invited Prince Charles (Carol, in 
R umanian ) of Hohenzollem, a relative of the king of Prussia, to 
take the throne. Carol for fifty years ruled Rumania, and under 
him it became the strongest and most prosperous of all the Balkan 
states. In 101-4 Rumania had almost 8,000,000 people T but there 
were still more than 4,000,000 of Rumanian stock under Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, 

Bulgaria, As late as 1850 few Europeans knew much about the 
Bulgarians, as the people in the region between the Danube River 
and the .Egean Sea am called. They were thought to lie Greeks, 
because the language used in their churches was Grcek ? but gener¬ 
ally they spoke a Slavic tongue. Late in the 19th century' they 
began to found schools, teaching their owui language, Ihey broke 
away from the Greek Orthodox Church and formed a separate 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church. And they grew eager for in¬ 
dependence. 

Soon the Bulgarians began to win sympathy all over Europe. 
In 1875 they revolted against the Turks, and when the Turks took 
revenge their massacres in part induced Russia to stuck the 
Ottoman Empire in 1877. As the “big brother" of the Balkan 
peoples, Russia forced the Sultan to agree that the Bulgarians 
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should have home rule. England and Austria-Hungary, however 
stepped in with a veto, and as a result in 1878 Bulgaria was divided 
into three sections, one of which was left under Ottoman rule, the 
second to be a Turkish province under a Christian governor, and 
the third an almost independent principality paying tribute to the 
sultan. Inis principality adopted a democratic constitution and 
waited for an opportunity to tear up the treaty of 1878, In iSgg 
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the people of the second section drove out the Turkish officials 
and united with the principality. In 1908. when the Ottoman 
Empire was in the midst of the “Young Turk” revolution, the 
prmu o u g.iria took the title of tsar and declared independence. 
Hoping to free the remaining section of the Bulgarians, the new 
kingdom took part m the Balkan War of 1912, allying itself with 
Greece and Serbia and helping to defeat the Turks. However as 
we have already seen, the allies quarreled over the division of 
territory, and Bulgaria mshly began a second war, in 1913, thia 
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time against Serbia and Greece which were joined by Turkey and 
Rumania. Bulgaria was simply overwhelmed. The result was 
that she lost a small strip of territory (part of Dobmdja) in the 
north to Rumania; in the south, part of the region she had won 
in 1912 was lost again to Turkey; and most of the remainder was 
taken by Serbia and Greece. Bulgaria's net gains by these two 
Balkan wars were only 10,000 square miles. The Bulgarians were 
bitterly disappointed, and resolved to seek revenge at the first 
opportunity. 


Nationalism in Austhu-Huegary 

Like the Ottoman Empire, Austria-Hungary was an empire 
composed of many nationalities, but it was strong enough to hold 
the several groups in cheek, at least during the period from 1867 
to 19X1. 

The Compromise of 1867. The Hungarians (Magyars) showed 
a strong spirit of self-dctcrnn nation, In 1849 they attempted to 
establish an independent republic. This attempt was crushed* 
but. force could not destroy Magyar nationalism; In 1866, when 
Austria was at war with Prussia, the Hungarian!? did not rebel, 
and to reward them for their loyalty the Emperor, Francis Joseph* 
consented to the famous Compromise of 1807. By this, Hungary 
was to be a separate kingdom, with a complete government of its 
own, but the king was to be the same person as the Emperor of 
Austria, 

Thus the Austrian Empire in 1867 became the Dual Monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary; and the joint ruler became the Emperor- 
King. Certain affairs, such as foreign relations, war, and some 
financial matters, were to be managed by joint ministers of Austria 
and Hungary. Such ministers were responsible to a joint parlia¬ 
ment. On the whole the Compromise worked well, though it was 
not entirely satisfactory. Discontent led the Hungarians to 
assert their full independence in 1918, at the close of the First 
World War. 

Hungarian Oppression, The Hungarians, under the Compro- 
ruise, restricted the rights of other peoples within their kingdom : 
in eastern Hungary, chiefly Transylvania, about 3,000^900 Ru- 
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maniaiis; in the southwest, some 3,000,000 Yugoslavs; and on 
the northern fringe of the Hungarian plain about 2,000,000 Slovaks. 
All these were becoming more desirous of sdf-govemiiicnt, but 
their pleas went unheeded. Once, when some one asked for a 
more libera] treatment of these subject peoples, a prominent 
Hungarian said. “ No, let the sword decide between us." In the 
World War which broke out in 1914 the sword did decide. 
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appeared fairly Liberal, but as time passed more democracy was 
demanded. Accordingly; in 3907, every adult male citizen was 
granted a vote for members of the lower house of the parliament, 
and every voter was required to use his ballot. But in spite of 
these reforms, Austria continued to have trouble with her subject 
peopled 
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Austria's Subject Nationalities . (1) Most troubfeome were the 

Czechs In the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, who constantly 
reminded the Austrians of Bohemia’s former independence. 
Violent quarrels resulted. (2) With the 5,000,000 Poles in Galicia 
— that part of Poland which 
Austria had taken in the 18th 
century (sec pages 502, 508) 

—‘Austria had less difficulty. 

The Poles were permitted to 
use their own language in the 
schools and to manage their 
own loeal government; but 
they too yearned for national 
freedom again. (3) In a part of 
Polish Galicia lived 3.500,000 
Ukrainians (sometimes called 
Rmhcnians), who disliked the 
Poles that controlled the gov¬ 
ernment of Galicia. (-1) Aus¬ 
tria still held sway, as we 
know, over a few groups of 
Italian people, chiefly in Trent, 
north of Venice; in the valu¬ 
able seaport of Trieste, on the 
Adriatic Sea; and in the pen¬ 
insula of Istria, which lies 
between Trieste and Flume. 

Italian pat riots looked upon 
these regions as Italia Irre¬ 
denta — "Unredeemed Italy.' 1 

And they Imped to redeem it. The claim? of Italy were weakened, 
however, by the fact that Yugoslavs and others were mixed with 
the Italians in much of Italia Irredenta. 

Foreign Relations. Austria-Hungary, as we have seen, was a 
patchwork empire. To hold and expand it, the Emperor-King, 
Francis Joseph, and his ministers maintained a large army. In 
1878 they sent a force into the Balkan Peninsula and seized Bosnia 
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mid Herzegovina. Fearful of conflict with Russia, Austria* 
Hungary formed in 1879 a dose alliance with Germany, in 1882, 
as we have seen, Italy was added to make the famous Triple Alli¬ 
ance. Iu IMS, taking advantage of the 11 Young Turk” revolu¬ 
tion, Austria-Hungary annexed Rosnia-Hetzegtmna outright, 
BuE most of the 2,000,000 people annexed were Yugoslavs, opposed 
to Austro-Hungarian rule. This annexation increased the number 
of Yugoslavs in Austria-Hungary to seven million. In Serbia, 
just south of Austria, wore about 3,000,000 Yugoslavs who feared 
and hated the giant empire and hoped for a day when all the 
Yugoslavs could be free and united, 

Austria-Hungary regarded Serbia ae a thorn in the side of the 
Empire, and in 1912-1913, when Serbia conquered additional 
territory from Turkey, the Austrians and Hungarians were alarmed. 
The thum was a growing threat. Secretly Frauds Joseph's 
ministers proposed to Italy that a blow be struck at Serbia before 
the latter became too ambitious and too strong. 

n shall return to this Y ugoslav question again. It was one 
of the causes of the First World War, 1914-19 IS, and of Austria- 
Hungary 1 *; downfall* 

Summary. In Austria and Hungary 28,000,090 people of suh^ 
jeet nationalities were dominated by 22,090,000 Germans and 
Magyars, who feared their subjects. Most of all, they dreaded 
the rise of nationalism among the Yugoslavs and the Czechs and 
Slovaks. And Russia fostered Panslavism, the idea that Slavs 
should stand together* and that Russia was the "big brother” of 
all other Slavs. 


Nationalism ani> Autocracy in Russia 
With the onward march of democracy in western Europe during 
the 19th century, the Russian Bear, giant nation of the East, 
failed to keep pace* The goal of the Tsars was not popular 
sovereignty but the territorial expansion of a triumphal despotism. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries Russia fought no fewer than 
thirty-three ware h most of them wars of conquest. 

Peter the Great s vision of opening windows on the Baltic Sea 
and the Black Sea had long been realized, yet the ambition of the 
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Tsars was not satisfied. A “sick man’s” estate was tempting. 
In 1033 Tsar Nicholas 1 proposed to England that she take Egypt 
and Crete from the Ottoman Empire* while Serbia, Bulgaria, aud 
Rumania should be detached and placed under Russia's protection. 
And Russia would occupy Constantinople. The Ottoman Sultan, 
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said the Tsar, was “a sick man — a very' sick man,*’ and it was 
only prudent to divide up the sick man s possessions. The British, 
however, thought otherwise. 

The Crimean War. But tho Tsar proceeded by himself to make 
strong demands of the Sultan. When the Sultan refused them, 
Nicholas loosed an army and the Crimean V ar was on, ^ It turned 
out to be more of a war than the 1 snr had bargained for. Groat- 
Britain aud France, jealous of Russia, aided the Sultan. Sardinia 
joined England and Fra nee, as we have seen, to tiin their friend- 
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ship. The Russian armies were poorly supplied because of the 
lack of railways. In 1856 the Tsar was forced to sign a humiliating 
treaty at Paris, by which he gained nothing and lost Bessarabia, 

Tennyson made an incident of the Crimean War familiar in his 
poem, “'The Charge of the Light Brigade.” Another was cele¬ 
brated by the American poet, Bayard Taylor, in “The Song of 
the Camp,” Florence Nightingale won world-wide fame in this 
war as a nurse. 

The Russo-Turkish War, In IS" 7 Tsar Alexander II, as 
champion of the Balkan Christians, again made war on the Turks, 
who were massacring Bulgarians. The Russians were soon 
victorious — marched up almost to the gates of Constantinople 
and dictated peace on their own terms. They were too near 
Constantinople. At once .England and Austria stepped in and 
demanded a revision of the treaty by a conference of the great 
powers. At Berlin, in IS78, a new treaty was drawn up, Russia 
was given a part of Armenia and a part of Bessarabia, 

During the ensuing period of peace, the Tsar still dreamed of 
Constantinople. He continued to pose as friend and protector of 
the Balkan nations, especially of the Bulgarians and Yugoslavs. 
In 19! t another Isar thought the long dream was coming true. 
A,« he took up arms as champion of the Balkan Christians this 
time the Yugoslavs- -the domes and minarets of the coveted city 
on the Bosphorus seemed drawing near. 

Russia in Asia, All through the 19th century, while Russia was 
playing for Constantino pie, her colonists were pouring into Siberia 
and her armies were making new conquests in Asia, Bit by bit 
Turkestan was taken. In 1907 the northern part of Persia was 
declared a “sphere of influence.” Lands along the western and 
northern borders of China had been boldly grasped. About 1900 
Russia's long arm was stretched out to take Manchuria and Korea, 
but there met an obstacle besides cold and distance — Japan. 
Japan too wanted Manchuria and Korea. 

The Russo-Japanese War. W hen Japan began war, in Febru¬ 
ary', 1904, the Russians felt sure of an easy victory'. A small fox 
terrier seemed to be barking at a huge bear. But the Bear awoke 
to a painful surprise. The Russian armies were defeated and a 
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Russian fleet, which had sailed around the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Far East, was destroyed. Cold and distance handicapped the 
Bear, but the worst trouble was that the Russian military system 
was surprisingly inefficient. 

To stop the slaughter. Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt of the United 
States invited Russia and 
Japan to a peace conference. 

At Portsmouth, New Hamp¬ 
shire, on September 5, 1005* 
peace was made. The treaty 
was a blow to Russian pride. 

Korea was abandoned and 
the southern part of Man¬ 
churia was given to Japan. 

This war ivas the third great 
conflict into which Russia was 
plunged by the grasping pol¬ 
icy of her Tsars, 

^Russification . n The Rus¬ 
sian Empire was a vast patch- 
work, held together by the 
Iron thread of military autoc¬ 
racy. The autocracy strove 
to 11 Russify JT the various sub¬ 
ject nationalities by forcing 
upon them the Russian lan¬ 
guage, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and Russian law. No 
nationalism except Russian 
was tolerated. The Poles, the Firms, the Ukrainians, the Lithuani¬ 
ans, the Estonians, and others felt a heavy hand. The plight of the 
five million Jews in Russia was especially tragic. They differed 
in language, religion, dress, and manners, as well as in nationality. 
They were victims of frequent pogroms — ant i-Jc wish riots. 

Nihilism, Unreason and injustice provoked hatred of tsarism, 
even among the Russians themselves. Nihilism became rife. 
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This was an extreme sort of liberalism that questioned everything 
— that accepted nothing on authority. From Nihilism developed 
anarchism and the anarchists employed bombs instead of books 
to break down government and authority. In 1881 an anarchist 
bomb killed Tsar Alexander II. 

Attempted Revolution* Discontent was long gathering for 
revolution. The defeats of Radian armies in 1905 by Japan 
provoked revolts. Alarmed, the Tsar made fair promises. A 
parliament (diirnaj. to be elected by all classes* wm hailed with 
high hopes, but prove?] disappointing; Autocracy was largely 
preserved. Tsarism maintained itself in Russia until the Great 
War; then in 1917 revolution dashed it down. 

Serfdom. Until ISQ1 most of the Russian people were serfs. 
Iheir little cabins, with roofs of thatched straw, were dark, dirty, 
and cold. The serf owned no land. He could till only a few 
strips oi some nobleman's land. And he was compelled to work 
three or four days each week on the nobleman’s land, without 
pay. The serf could hardly be said to own himself. He could not 
leave the estate without his lord's permission and if the estate 
was sold he was sold with it. The nobleman could whip him or 
send him oil to Siberia for slight offenses. The serf had no redress 

there was a law forbidding a serf to complain against his master. 

Emancipation. Alx>ut the same time that Negro slaves were 
freed in the United States, Tsar Alexander 11 signed an edict 
emancipating the serfs. This surprises ua, perhaps, hut the act 
was not wholly unselfish. As one Russian statesman said, 44 It 
might he better to free the serfs from above, tlmn to wait for them 
to free themselves by revoltEven yet the serf owned no land 
oi hss ow r ii. W hat he was allowed to cultivate belonged to the 
village in common \ and the village had to pav back to the govern¬ 
ment the money that had been paid to (he nobles for the land. 

A Taste of Better Things, By emancipation the Russian 
peasants gained something — personal liberty* They were no 
longer the property of other men. Soon after iSbl Alexander II 
reformed the courts, making all men equal before the bar of justice 
— equal in theory, at least; and a jury system, copied from Eng¬ 
land, was provided, except in cases against the government. The 
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peasants were also permitted to vote for some local officials. 
These reforms gave the people a taste of better ih frigs. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Alexander III, who became Tsar in 1881, changed the 
election laws, shifting power back to the nobles. The peasants 
were still left hungry for land and liberty. 

Labor and Socialism* In the iSSO's and I89fl r s the hours of the 
city workers were long and their wages were low. They were 
quick to grasp at the Socialist doctrines which disciples of Karl 
Marx held out to them. Their discontent w m even more dangerous 
to autocracy and aristocracy in Russia than was the unrest of the 
peasants. The Russian Social Democratic Party, founded in 
1898 r grew in the large cities. Its aim was to make Russia a 
democratic republic and to make the factories, mines, railways, 
banks, and land the collective property of all the people. Some 
of the Socialists were willing to have the change come about gradu¬ 
ally; others planned revolution. 

The Bourgeoisie. The Russian middle classes, like those of 
England and France, wanted liberal government and laws favor¬ 
able to business. At the same time many “mteUeotuals,” pro¬ 
fessors, writers, and lecturers, were advocating radical theories. 

The Hague Conference. Tsar Nicholas 11 has to his credit a 
deed of world-wide fame, hi 1898 he proposed a conference of 
world powers to promote international peace. Such a conference 
met at The Hague, in Holland, in May, 1899. It was a great 
event in a great cause. It came soon alter the war of 189S be¬ 
tween the United States and Spain* Perhaps the Tsar could see 
how had war was when he was not waging it . 


STUDY HELPS 

L Make a Hat of (1) countries in the Ottoman Empire at the beginning 
of the I9th century; (2) countries bat to the Ottoman. Empire by 1913* 

2, List the subject nationalities (1) of Hungary; (2) of Austria* 

3, Name, with dates, three wars between 1850 and 1905 in which 
Russia was engaged. 

4, Write a definition of (1) self-detOTifinatioDp (21 autocracy, (3) 
aristocracy, (4) Nihilism, (5) serfdom. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What was ttie first year of the 19th century? 

What weakened the Ottoman Empire in the 19tli century? 

3. \iTijt were the aims of the "Young Turks 1 *? 

4* To what power did they turn for aid after 1913? 

а. What Slavic country made [treat gain* between 1878 and 19137 

б. What did YenizcLos do in Greece? 

7. What can you say of Rumania under Prince Cuaa? under King 
Carol? 

8. Why were the Bulgarians disapjtoitited in 1913? 

9. What was the Compromise of 1867? 

10. What steps did Francis Joseph take to maintain his patch-work 
empire? 

11. Why was the Tsar so an sinus to dispose of the Sultan ? 

12. What brought on the war between Russia and Japan in 1904? 

13. What was 11 Russification”? 

14. 11 i How did Tsar Alexander 11 help the serfs? (2) How did Alex¬ 
ander III hurt them? 

15. What notable proposal did Nicholas II make in 1898? 

Id. W lit an do you regard as the greatest man mentioned in chapters 38, 
39, and 407 Why? 
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PART XI 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 

Introduction 

From the days of Pericles and Caesar to modem Limes the chief 
rdles in the great drama of history have been taken by the white 
men of Europe, where the scepter of government was first wrested 
from crowned autocrats, nations learned patriotism, invention 
and science worked wonders, and schools and printing presses 
opened the kingdoms of knowledge. 

From the 15th century on, Europe spread Its civilization, little 
by little, over the world, A H N&w Spain, M a “New France/* a 
“New England" —New Europe—grew up in America. Aus¬ 
tralia, too, and New F Zealand became new' homes for the people 
and culture of Europe. Within the last century America has 
made her contribution. The English poet, Kipling, has called this 
task of civilizing the backward races “the white min's burden.” 
Truly it is a burden, and a heavy one, to lead millions of strangers 
into the paths of civilization and progress. Too often the burden 
has been shouldered for selfish reasons^ at the expense of alien 
races. 

How, in ancient times, the yellow races of the Far East had a 
culture of their own, almost untouched by Europe, was briefly 
told in Chapter IV. Their history' somewhat later was outlined 
in Chapters XI mid XIL Now we shall see how, in the 19th and 
20th centuries, the races of the Far East received further lessons 
in European civilisation, and how the black men of Africa were 
brought under the white mail's guidance. 

In recent years the backward groups have demanded more self- 
government, and most of the guardian powers have sought to 
make it possible. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
EAST AND WEST 

Before the middle of the 19th century, in spite of earlier contacts* 
European rivdi nation had made little headway in Asia, To be 
sure, the British East India Company, through Robert Clive* 
barren Hastings, and others, had won control of much of India, 
Russia had annexed Siberia, and Russian colonists were flocking 
to that bleak region. Yet China, Japan, Korea* Indo-China, 
Mongolia r Tibet t Persia, and Asiatic Turkey remained almost 
untouched and unexplored. Some of these countries, like Tibet 
and China, did not want foreigners to come in. Japan, too, tried 
to close the door against “barbarians ¥r and “foreign devils tp from 
Europe and America, 

EimOFE at Asia's Door 

But the “barbarmtifl ,p were bound to enter In 1830 Great 
Britain forced China's door partly open. At Canton a Chinese 
official tried to stop the smuggling of opium from India into China 
by British traders. The Chinese were fully justified in this, be- 
cause opium smoking is one of the most harmful of all vices. But 
the Englisn traders were making money- besides, they were 
angered by the official^ arrogant manner. They appealed to 
tlieir govern me nt, and Great Britain, eager to open China for 
trade, declared war. The “Opium War/ 1 1&39-1&12, forced 
China to pay damages, to cede the island of Hongkong to England p 
and to open five ports where Englishmen could live and trade 
without interference. The better firearms of the British made 
their victory easy enough, 

A Second War on China. But even after the “Opium War/' 
China w r as still exclusive. Outside the treaty ports foreigners 
were not permitted. A second war forced the door farther open, 
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An insult to the British flag and the murder of a French missionary 
by the Chinese provoked both England and France to war, 1 S56- 
1860. Again the “barbarians*' were victorious. China was 
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compelled to open six more porta, permit the opium trade, and 
promise protection to Christian missionaries. Thus by two war& 
China's door was opened to missionaries and merchants. 
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Revolution in Japan 

Japan’s Exclusiveness. At the beginning of the 19th century 
Japan was just as exclusive as China, trading only with the Dutch, 
who could send only one ship a year. Missionaries and travelers 
were barred. (See page 133.) The Japanese felt that they had 
nothing to learn — were not their warriors braver and more skillful 
in wielding their long curved swords than foreign barbarians could 
possibly be? Were not the Japanese painters and pottery makers 
unrivaled in their art? Did not Japan possess Shintoism, an 
ancient religion, and a cult nee superior to all others? 

Perry in Japan. In awakening Japan from its smug stagnation 
the United States took the lead. Sailors on American whaling 
ships, if wrecked off the Japanese coast or forced to put in for 
supplies and repairs, were often badly treated. Accordingly, in 
1853 t Commodore M. C. Perry was sent with four warships to 
demand better treatment for Americans. When he appeared off 
the Japanese coast and presented his demands the Japanese govern¬ 
ment was panic-stricken. Prayers were offered in the temples 
that the bold foreigners might be destroyed. But the ancient 
gods were deaf. The next year (1854), when Perry- returned for 
his answer, with more waralripa, the Japanese consented to sign a 
treaty opening two ports to American ships. A few years later 
another American, Townsend Harris, persuaded Japan to open 
Nagasaki and Yokohama as ports for American residence and 
trade. Other nations soon obtained similar rights. 

Feudal Fear, Still the Japanese, especially the feudal nobles, 
held foreigners as barbarians, who ought to be expelled. Two of 
the chief nobles attacked the foreigners in 1S63. European and 
American warships bombarded Japanese cities, anti the proud 
warriors, completely at the mercy of the superior foreign artillery, 
decided they had much to learn; and they set about learning it* 
They became apt pupils. Beginning in the 1800’s, they reorgan¬ 
ised their government, their laws, and their army* on European 
models. They built railways, factories, and steamships. Soon 
they began to export their products and to win a place among the 
world's Leading industrial and commercial nations. Though they 
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retained many of their old customs, their old religion, and their 
picturesque costumes,, they were quickly Europeanised in other 
respects. 

The Old Japanese Government* Up to 1S67 Japan was a feudal 
state, with many features like those of Middle-Age Europe. There 
wen- lawless feudal nobles, gallant knights, and humble serfs. 
The king or emperor; how¬ 
ever, was different from any in 
Europe. Supposed to be de¬ 
scended from a goddess, he 
was held to be semi-divine; 
was called the “Son of Heav¬ 
en," By foreigners lie was 
styled the mikado (mt-kfi^ 
doX He, for many centu¬ 
ries, had allowed all powers of 
local government to fall into 
the hands of the nobles, and 
had permitted the chief noble, 
or shogun, to direct the na¬ 
tional government. 

The New Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, 1 s i his dealings with the 
Americans and Europeans af¬ 
ter 1853 the shogun proved so 
weak that patriotic Japanese leaden urged him to resign. This he 
did in 1867, with a fine spirit of self-sacrifice, thus enabling the mi¬ 
kado to take full charge. The mikado, it so happened, was young 
Mutsuhito (in^t^sdb-he-to), full of energy and anxious to modem- 
use his country. He took a solemn oath to establish a parliament, 
unite all daffies in the work of reform, break away from "un¬ 
civilized customs of former times," and, seek throughout the world 
for knowledge to promote the welfare of Japan. 

Promises Fulfilled* Unlike many rulers, Mutsuhito fulfilled 
his promises, and fortunately had the aid of good advisers. The 
next few yeans brought many reforms, A law code based on 
French and German models was adopted, the English language 
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was taught in the schools, the European calendar was introduced, 
religious freedom was granted, and foreigners were received hospit¬ 
ably. Commissions were sent abroad! to study western institu¬ 
tions. Some of the mikado’s officials even took to wearing frock- 
coats and patent-leather shoes, Most significant of all was the 
abolition of feudalism in 1S71, This meant that the local govern¬ 
ments were transferred from the feudal nobles to the mikado’s 
officials. It ended serfdom for the common people. And it paved 
the way for military reform. In place of a soldier caste, pro¬ 
fessional warrior knights armed with two sharp swords apiece, a 
national army was formed, based on the Prussian system of uni¬ 
versal draft, armed with modem guns. 

A Constitution. Another reform in Japan was made in 1889 in 
giving the country a constitution, a written fundamental law, but 
the government under it was not democratic. The cabinet was 
not responsible to the parliament, and the poorer classes of people 
were not given votes (page 794). 

China's Late Awakening 

While Japan was Europeanizing herself, China changed but 
little. In 1894-1 S9o she proved an easy victim in a war with 
Japan, Japan took the large island of Formosa and would have 
taken southern Manchuria if Russia, Germany, and France had 
not objeeted. They did not want Japan to become too strong. 
But at once the European "big brothers" of China proceeded to 
help themselves. Each of the three took a Chinese? port, as a 
naval base. So did England, For doing so they had reasons 
that were quite satisfactory — to themselves. They planned to 
go much farther, marking out "spheres of influence." Bv 18&8 
it was plain that the great powers of Europe were about to dis¬ 
member China and divide her territory among themselves. Her 
wealth and her weakness tempted them. 

The ’Open Door.” Then the United States championed the 
"opeu door policy,” declaring that all parts of China should be 
open, on equal terms, to all foreigners for commerce and invest¬ 
ment. To this England gave some support; other powers pro- 
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tended to agree. China was not dismembered and partitioned, 
but she narrowly escaped. 

Kwang-su's Effort The young emperor, Kwang-su, dreaming 
that he could do for China what Peter the Great had done for 
Russia and what Mutsuhito had done for Japan, made the at¬ 
tempt. He fostered colleges to teach western knowledge; began 
building railways; decreed that European hooks should be trans¬ 
lated into Chinese; began to reorganise the army. But many 
Chinese still hated everything foreign — feared change. Among 
them was Kwang-su’s aunt. She put herself at the head of the 
conservatives, imprisoned Kwang-su, and seized the government. 
She repealed Kwang-su’s reform edicts and declared against the 
“ttger-like greed" of the foreign powers, 

The Boxer War, 1900. A secret society, the "Boxers,” was 
formed with the aim of driving foreigners out of China, Boxing 
and other athletic features were prominent on the society's pro¬ 
gram, Missionaries and their Chinese converts were massacred, 
railways were torn up, and the homes of foreigners burned. In 
Peking (Peiping) the district where the ministers of foreign |>owcrs 
lived was besieged. To the rescue came Japanese, Russian, 
British, American, French, and German troops. The Boxers 
were defeated, the imperial palaces captured, the city looted. 
China was forced to grant additional privileges to foreigners and 
to pay a large indemnity. The United States later agreed that 
part of the sum due her should be used to educate Chinese students 
in American colleges. Afterward several other powers did the 
Banie. 

Between Fires. In 1904-1905, Russia and Japan fought over 
Korea and Manchuria. They fough t on C hina s soil and her 
rights were utterly disregarded. The results for China and Asia 
were important: (1) Japan took control in Korea and southern 
Manchuria, thus encroaching on China’s mainland ; (2) Japan’s 
success enabled her to strengthen her 1902 alliance with England , 
(3) the defeat of big Russia by little Japan proved that learning 
from Europe meant skill and power. 

Tardy Reforms, After the bitter lessons of 1900-1905 China 
tried to make up for lost time. Candidates for civil service were 
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required to study European sciences, history, geography, eco- 
bonnes, And international law. Thousands of students were sent 
to Japan, Europe, and America, Railways wtre built, the army 
was reorganized, and pious were made for a modern navy. 
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The Revolution of 1911. Many Chinese wished to go faster 
and farther. They desired a progressive republic rather than nil 
enlightened autocracy. In 1911 * revolution set up a republic. 
)r, Sun \at-ben, a Christian physician, was elected provisional 
president. Soon General Yuan displaced Dr, Sun, and then Yuan 
made lnmself a dictator. Dying in 1016, he left the young Chinese 
republic weak and torn by civil war. (See page 791). With a 
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population estimated to bo over 300 and perhaps 400 millions, 
China made less rapid progress than Japan, 

India vxpeh the British Flag 

India p with an area little more than half that of the United 
State*, but with a population three times greater, received its 
lessons in European ways chiefly at the hands of England. In 
the 18th century, we have st* fc n in Chapter XXVII l, Great 
Britain defeated her chief rival, France, antl 1 as noted in the 
opening of this chapter p the British East India Company acquired 
political control in much of India, in addition to commercial 
rights. The native emperor became a mere figurehead. Before 
1850 moat of his lands were either conquered outright or subjected 
to the Company's authority. Thus the Company won for itself 
an empire many t imes larger than England. And close behind the 
British company was the British hag. In 1857 a mutiny broke 
out among the Sepoys, native Indian soldiers employed by the 
Company. The mutiny spread like wildfire and threatened all 
British in India. Only by dint of hard fighting did British troops 
prevail. Then, to warn against further outbreaks, thousands of 
rebels were killed and the native emperor was exiled. India 
learned that rebellion was dangerous. 

The Flag Unfurled. Following the Sepoy Mutiny, the British 
government took India over from the Company's hands. After 
1558 the greater part of India was ruled by a viceroy sent out from 
London, In other areas native princes were allowed to keep their 
thrones, promising to submit to British control hi order to 
impress the natives, the British queen, Victoria, in 1S77 was pro¬ 
claimed Empires of India. (See page @42.) 

Progress of India, Under British rule India made progress in 
European civilization. Railways and highways were built r irriga¬ 
tion works constructed* cotton and jute unite erected. The differ¬ 
ent races and religions were taught r or compelled, to live side by 
side in peace. The law + s were codified and harmonized with 
English ideas of justice. Several universities and many schools 
were established. 
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Movement for Home Rule, The young men who studied in 
Europe and America came to desire for India the liberties and 
self-government which the English-speaking peoples priste so 
highly. Returning home, they founded newspapers and organized 
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sotietieg to work for India's freedom. These Indian "National¬ 
ists grew more and more insistent in demanding homo rule for 
India, As a con cession to their plea Great Britain a I lowed the 
natives to elect some of the members of a council* having power 
oidy to offer advice to the viceroy. In most of the provinces 
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similar advisory councils were established, partly of men elected 
by the natives and others appointed by British officials. 

British Objections. By 1914 the Indian upper class desired 
more self-government than Britain approved. For business rea¬ 
sons the Brit isb wished to man¬ 
age India. Besides they felt 
that self-government would i>e 
hazardous, because India was 
not yet- ready for it. The 
large population, divided by 
caste, mce, and religion, as 
well as by different languages 
and customs, might fall into 
chaos and anarchy again. 

Nationalist Aspirations. 

Nevertheless, the Indian Na¬ 
tionalists kept demanding 
self-rule* Borne admitted that 
they might not be able to 
give themselves as good a 
government as England was 
giving them, but they wanted 

If-rule anyhow. Such was 
the perplexing situation. Old 
India was passing away and 
Young India was anxious to discharge her teacher. (Sec page 794), 

Other Parts of .Asia 

France in Indo-China. Between India and China lies the large 
peninsula of Indo-China, whose people combine, more or less, the 
civilizations of India and China. Persecution of French Catholic 
missionaries by one of the native kings gave Napoleon III of 
France an excuse for conquering several provinces; and bit by bit 
French control was extended until ft French Iudo-China” included 
the eastern half of the peninsula. French laws were introduced 
and French schools were established, but France eared less about 
Europeanizing the natives than about selling them French goods. 
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Progress of Siam, In the center of the peninsula was left an 
independent kingdom, Slam, between French Indo-China and 
British Bunn a- Some of its border provinces were taken by 
France and England, but Siam remained independent. Under its 
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Own king, with American and European advisers, Siam T s 9,000,000 
olive-skinned folk made rapid progress. Post offices and telegraph 
service were established r Young men went abroad to study and 
school* were built in Siam. As a result Siam (now Thailand) by 
1030 had more people able to read and write, and more children in 
school f in proportion to population, than British India or French 
Indo-China* 
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Russia in Siberia. In Siberia, that vast expanse of northern 
Asia, conditions were different. It was the only extensive part of 
Asia that was coionised by Europeans, Taken over by Russian 
conquerors and pioneers in the 16th and lith centuries, it received 
millions of Russian colonists. Many of them were exiled convicts. 
Its population reached 8,000,000, tlic natives l>eing outnumbered 
four to one by Russians, Most oi the colonist* were in southern 
Siberia where the soil is fertile. In the north large areas of bleak 
and barren land were uninhabited, The long Trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
way, built by Russia between 1891 and 1905, did much to promote 
development. 

Russian Expansion Blocked. We have seen bow Russian at¬ 
tempts to add Manchuria and Korea to Siberia wore foiled by 
Japan. Great Britain blocked Russia's expansion southward from 
Siberia toward India and the Persian Gtilh As Russia gradual I y 
forced her way into central Asia, Britain became alarmed for the 
safety of India and declared t hat Tibet and Afghanistan should be 
buffer states, which Russia must not attempt to conquer. Those 
two mountainous countries later became British spheres of 
influence. 

Modem Persia. In Fcrsm, a decayed Moslem kingdom, with 
memories of ancient glory, the clash of Russian and British ambi¬ 
tions was acute. The British feared that Russia in 1 ersin would 
be too dose to India. In 1907 an agreement was made by which 
northern Persia was to be a Russian and southeastern Persia a 
British sphere of influence, the middle section to be a neutral or 
buffer £one. 

This bargain prevented war between Russia and Britain, but for 
Persia it seemed a calamity. Uke most other Asiatic countries, 
Persia had a reform party who wished to adopt European institu¬ 
tions without sacrificing Persia’s independence. They persuaded 
the king (Shah) to grunt a constitution, create a parliament, and 
employ western advisers* but the Russian tsar wished to keep 
Persia weak and so hindered reforms, even fomented civil war. 
He wished an excuse to send in Russian soldiers. As a result, 
Persia remained disorderly and hiickivurdp her northern provinces 
under Russian, the south under British control* and a part of the 
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middle zone harried by bandits. Being a bone of contention 
between two great powers was almost as bad as being swallowed 
up by one of them, (Soe page 707). 

Asiatic Turkey. This included Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, etc,* and about 1900 it was being badly misgoverned by 
the Ottoman Empire. Apart from Christian missions and a few 
short railways, European civilization was unknown. Soon after 
1900 a German company obtained a concession to build a railway 
from Constantinople to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf. The Ger¬ 
mans hoped thus to reach markets in Persia and India. And the 
railway would be useful in case of a war with England. Also, it 
was hoped that much grain might be procured from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and that rich oil fields and mines would be opened. 

A Cause of War, As construction on the Bagdad Railway pro¬ 
ceeded, opposition grew. Russia disliked having Germany gain 
control. England feared that a German railway to the Persian 
Gulf would endanger her control of India and the rich oil fields 
around the Persian Gulf. The hostility amused over this railway 
was one of the indirect causes of the World War of 1914. 

STUDY HELPS 

1. Locate carefully on the maps Korea, Canton, Hongkong, Nagasaki, 
Formosa, Pekin r, Burma, Hiani, Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf, Bagdad* 

2. Read in the encyclopedias about Clive*, Hastings, M. C* Perry, the 
Boxers, and Sun Yat-sen. 

3h Estimate the distance from (1) Constantinople to Bagdad; (2) 
Canton to Peking- (3) Nagasaki to Yokohama; (4) Gey Ion to Formosa. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why did Europeans and Americans wish to go into the Far East? 

2. What did Townsend Harris do? 

3. What is meant by saying that up to 1S67 Japan w r as a feudal state? 

4. What was the ,J open door" in China? From what did it save 
China? 

*k What did Kwang-su's aunt do with him? What did she do about 
foreigners? 

6. Who were the Boxers"? What w j as their political aim? 

7. How did China suffer from the Russo-Japanese War? 

5. What happened in China in 1911 ? 
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9. How did the Sepoy Mutiny change British rule in India? 

10. What was the most important thing that Great Britain did in 
India? 

11. What of education in Siam? 

12. Why did Groat Britain and Russia contend over Persia? 

13! Why was the Bagd&d Railway a cause of war in 1914* 
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CHAPTER XLH 

THE CONQUEST OF AFRICA 

fho limp of Africa, looks much like a patchwork quilt, the patches 
being territories under different flags. Between 1880 aud 1914 
seven European nations took part in the scramble for shares of the 
"Dark Continent.” 

I nti! that time Africa was a “dark continent" in more senses 
than one. It was mostly unknown to persons outside; most of its 
people \iere dark of skin; many of them were even darker of mind 
— the light of civilization had not yet reached them. Egypt and 
other regions in the north were old in history, but the vast interior 
was unknown and untamed. Before the 19th century only one 
real colony was planted in Africa by a European power; that was 
the Dutch Cape Colony in the extreme south. This was taken by 
Great Britain in 1S14. In 1830 France conquered Algeria, in the 
north. On the west coast were trading posts where Europeans 
bought slaves and ivory. Beginning about 1880, for various 
reasons, Europe went in. 


Reason's, Good and Bad 

(1,i Naiitmnligm. 1 he patriotism of European nations liad been 
stimulated during the years 1848—1871, and as a result the ardent 
sons of 1* ranee, England, Germany, and Italy were eager to extend 
their national powers, (2) Missions. Growth of missionary real, 
Catholic and Protestant, aroused efforts to abolish the African 
stave trade and convert the natives to Christianity. (3) Indus- 
trial Resolution. Increased manufactures made European capital¬ 
ists anxious to open new markets and to obtain more raw ma¬ 
terials. (*t i Explorations. Daring explorers in Africa met with 
thrilling adventure and mapped out the country. 
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Livingstone and Stanley, Dr. David Livingstone, a kind- 
hearted Scot, went to the Dark Continent in 1840 as a medical 
missionary. He died there in 1873, The story of how he was lost 
from 1809 to 1871 and found by Henry M. Stanley, a reporter for 
the New York Herald , inspired 
missionaries and at the same 
time showed how cotton mer¬ 
chants could make fortunes 
selling gay-colored clothing to 
the natives. Stanley took up 
the exploration of Africa where 
livings tone left off. 

The Powers Enter. King 
Leopold of Belgium laid hold 
on a huge region on the 
Congo River, France took 
Tunis, on the northern coast, 
and staked out claims on 
the northern Congo. Italy 
gained a foothold on the Red 
Sea, England stmt, troops to 
bring Egypt under British 
control. Bismarck took pos¬ 
session of four colonies for 
Germany, 

Carving out empires in Africa was easy. For a few bottles of 
gin ? some guns* and a lot of gaudy trinkets, a native chieftain 
could he bribed to sign a treaty (which he could not read) placing 
his lands under a European power. Diplomats in Paris or London 
would divide up millions of square mites by drawing lines on a map, 

Cecil Rhodes, Empire-Builj>kji 

In Africa Cecil Rhodes was England's right-hand man. Eng¬ 
land, as we have seen, in 1814 took Cape Colony from Holland, 
and in 1882 assumed control over Egypt, Rhodes dreamed of a 
4000-uiile chain of BriiSsh lands and power to connect Cape Colony 
and Cairo. It was a time when groat projects were in men's 
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minds. In 1869 the Suck Canal had been opened, and in the New 
World the Atlantic and the Pacific had been linked with a railroad. 
Not many year? later Russia built her 5000-mik railroad across 
Siberia, and the German Kaigcr was planning and building his line 
of steel across* Asia Minor towards the Persian Gulf. 



Tub AewAH Dam 

Iti order to obtain a more qpkr supply of water far irHtfrUion i n Egypt, (hfr 
British built a Brent dam the Nila Rivur nt Amwmjl. Tha datti igi tdOO f«t 

bing Idd hiitf ISC sLuico?!, only a. law nif w liirh are flhonD £ei xbo picture. Above tha 
dam tLe Nile TIlKn are buleed up in a itHroif n hunrlred m H^t !»nK- 

lu Rhodes's dream was a Capc-to-Cairo railway, but it was long 
delayed. There were obstacles in the way. 

(1) The Portuguese Obstacle. Portugal claimed a wide belt of 
land extending across Africa north of Gape Colony, Rut Rhodes 
organised a company and took the middle of this belt, the region 
now called Rhodesia 

(2) The German Obstacle, In East Africa German cm pine- 
builders were pushing westward from the Indian Ocean, thus 
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cutting across the route desired by Rhodes for his railway. When 
England, after some years, tried to get a detour through the Belgian 
Congo, Germany protested so strongly that the effort failed. 
Germany^ opposition was not overcome until the World War of 
1914 . 

(3) The French Obstacle- The French had a dream of a great 
empire of North Africa. They had been pushing inland from the 
west coast and from Tunis and Algeria on the north. If they 
could win Abyssinia and the upper (southern) valley of the Nile, 
they would hold the Land across Africa, from east to west. But. 
there could not be both a French cast-tCMvest empire and a British 
north-to-soulh empire. One of the two must give way. 

The Sudan in Dispute. A key point of conflict was the eastern 
Sudan, on the southern Nile. This region was called the Egyptian 
Sudan because formerly owned by Egypt, Egypt had lost it in 
the lSSO's by native up risings, but England, as the power con¬ 
trolling Egypt, regarded it as her sphere of influence. France 
claimed that it should belong to whichever power could first 
subdue it. 

The Fa&hoda Incident Accordingly, France sent expeditions to 
take possession, arid one of them reached Fashoda on the Nile in 
1B9S and proudly hoisted the French flag. At once a British 
general hurried to Fuahoda with a larger force, raised the British 
and Egyptian flags over a near-by fort, and ordered the French to 
vacate. War seemed iniminent t hut after angry discussions 
France withdrew, yielding the Egyptian Sudan to Britain and 
giving up her dream of a trims?-African empire. 

(4) The Boer Obstacle. Meanwhile, Dutch colonists, the Boers 

farmers Pf ) T had established two small republics between Cape 

Colony and Rhodesia. The Boers had first lived hi Cape Colony, 
but had moved out to escape British rule. For a time the Boer 
republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, remained 
Independent or practically so, but discovery of the world's richest 
gold mines in Transvaal altered the situation. A flood of British 
fortune-hunters poured in and soon outnumbered the Dutch 
fanners. Britain mobilized troops on the frontier and demanded 
that the newcomers be given votes in the Boer government. The 
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Boer* fibred this would mean their own loss of independence; the 
British miners, being in the majority, might be able to vote the 
Boers nut of power. 

The Boer War, 1899 1902. Rather than yield, the Boers took 
up arms. [See page 641.) Like the ancient Romans, the Boers 
were fighters as well as farmers. For more than two years the 
Boers fought against the British Empire. Finally, overwhelmed 
by numbers, they accepted peace on Britain’s terms, and the two 
republics were annexed as colonies, but shortly they were granted 
the right to have representative assemblies — a large measure of 
self-government. Before many years the Boer Leaders, by skillful 
polities! won control of all South Africa. They responded to 
Britain's generosity and became reconciled at lease partially to 
their Inclusion in the British Empire. 

Agreement Between England and France 

By yielding to England in the Fas ho da affair. The French govern¬ 
ment paved the way for the friendship of the two nations, and in 
1&04 an Anglo-French agreement, or entente, was reached. Eng¬ 
land and France announced that they would no longer oppose 
each other in Africa. Secretly Fiance consented to England's 
retaining control of Egypt* and even tightening her grip, if Eng¬ 
land should so desire. In return, England agreed to allow France 
to acquire control in Morocco, an independent semi-barbarous 
country in the northwest corner of Africa, just opposite Gibraltar* 
The two powers agreed to give each other diplomatic support in 
carrying out these plans. 

First Morocco Crisis, 1905. France promptly took advantage 
of the agreement of 1904* beginning to interfere in Moroccan 
affairs and to tell the Sultan of Morocco what he should do. Ger¬ 
many was angered by having been disregarded by France and 
England, In Ifftho the German Emperor, William II, visited 
Morocco and declared Morocco to be an independent state. Thus 
encouraged, the Moroccan Sultan refused to obey French H 4 advice/’ 
and asked the powers to hold a conference on Moroccan affairs. 
France was not then ready for trouble with Germany, since her 
al!y r Russia, had just been defeated in war with Japan. She 
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accordingly agreed to have the situation dealt with by aw inter¬ 
national conference. This, met at Algftdraa, Spain, in 1906. 

The Algeeiras Conference, Hie conference arranged that French 
and Spanish officers should train the Moroccan military police 
force, white Morocco should be an independent sovereign state. 



I'hoto tit Mutton Itdimt* fxtm £ irl n+‘ ixui+Lifc-up 

Casablanca 

Tha picture shows a atrwt iti tbe pietcre*:^* native quarter &£ Morocco's chief 

seaport. 


Thus the Algeciras treaty seemed to make it impossible for France 
to dominate Morocco- 

Second Morocco Crisis* 1911* Some native tribes in Morocco 
rebelled against the Sultan. France, claiming that the lives of 
foreigners in Morocco were in danger, sent an army into the coun¬ 
try and kept It there. The Panther, a German gunboat, steamed 
to Agadir on the Moroccan coast “to protect German resident*/ 1 
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hut really to show France that Germany must he reckoned with. 
War between France and Germany seemed inevitable, but Eng¬ 
land declared she would support France, and Russia„ too, sup- 
ported France. The ” Agadir Incident pp was critical* but after 
angry discussions a compromise was made. France was per¬ 
mitted to establish a protectorate over the greater part of Morocco, 
hut had to agree to a Spanish protectorate over the remainder and 
to cede about 100,000 square miles of French Congo to Germany 
to obtain the latter^ consent to the tearing-up of the treaty of 
Algedras + 

Italy's Bargain with France and England. Italy, although sup¬ 
posed to he an ally of Germany* bargained with France and Britain. 
Italy had been offended in 1881 when France took Tunis, which 
lies near Sicily, but soon after 1000 Italy secretly agreed not to 
oppose the conquests of England and France in northern Africa 
if. in return, they would allow Italy to seise from Turkey the large 
province* of Tripoli ant! Cyrrnaiea (slr-ft-iul-I-ka). which lie be¬ 
tween Tunis and Egypt, Italy did sw them in 1911, 

Summary. The Italian conquest of Libya, as Tripoli and 
Cyrenaiea were called, and the French conquest of Morocco prac¬ 
tically completed the partition of Africa. France had obtained 
4,250,000 square miles, England 3,500,000, Germany 1,000*000, 
Italy l F 000,QQQ t Belgium and Portugal almost 1,000,000 apieee r 
and Spain a small share. Only two African states had not come 
under European rule. One was the kingdom of Abyssinia (or 
Ethiopia), whose warlike people defeated an Italian army. The 
other wag the little Negro republic of Liberia, which had been set 
up by former slaves from America and which was more or less 
under the protection of the United Slates. 


What Modern- Imcefluusm Means 

The desire and the policy of civilised nations to rub over weaker 
or “backward" peoples is called imperialism. Imperialism was a 
potent factor in Aaia and Africa in the century preceding the First 
World War, 1914-1918, especially in the last few decades of that 
century. 
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The Imperial Contagion* All of the great powers of Europe and 
several of the smaller ones caught the fever. Great Britain and 
Russia extended their large empires until the former included one 
fourth and the hitter one seventh of the earth's land surface, 
France carved out a new colonial empire in Africa and Indo-China 
larger than the one she hail lont to England in the 18fh century. 
Germany obtained a million square miles o l Africa, some Pacific 
islands, a sphere of influence in China, and was attempting to gain 
control of the whole Ottoman Empire by a process of “peaceful 
penetration/* Italy, Portugal, Belgium, and Spain all obtained 
shares of Africa; Holland already had a rich empire in the East 
Indies, .Japan annexed Formosa, won a sphere of influence in 
Manchuria, and began like Alexander to sigh for new worlds to 
conquer. 

Latin-American Exceptions. Latin America would doubtless 
have met the same fate as Asia ami Africa had it not Ijeen for the 
United States. South and Central America, with their rich 
natural resources and their frequent revolutions* would have been 
tempting prizes. But the United States, with support from Great 
Britain, had issued a warning to the world in the Monroe Doctrine, 
Ah a result, the Latin-Ameiican republics maintained their in¬ 
dependence and several of them, notably Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, made remarkable progress* 

Imperialism of the United States. However, the United Stales 
government itself became somewhat imperialistic. (See pages &53, 
654.) By a war with Mexico, 1S46~I84Sj it acquired what arc 
now California, Nevada , Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 
1867 Alaska was purchased from Russia, and in 1898 the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico* and Cuba were wrested from Spain. The 
Philippines and Porto Rico were annexed, Cuba taken under pro¬ 
tection, In I898-1SS9 Hawaii and a part of Samoa were obtained p 
and in 1903 the Panama Canal Zone was leased. Since then con¬ 
trol (not actual ownership) was exercised for a while over Nica¬ 
ragua, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic, and the Virgin Islands 
wore purchased from Denmark* The whole region around the 
Caribbean Sea has become a “sphere of influence 11 for the United 
States. 
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Reasons for Modem Imperialism. (1 ) The desire of patriots 1* 
have their nation possess additional tenritaiy. (2) The desire of 
business men to have additional markets where Roods can be sold 
and where raw materials crus lie obtained ; also to have the pro- 
taction of the ir own ting for their investments in mines, etc, (3) 
The idea that the possesion of a certain region is necessary for 
national defense. Thus Japan claimed that her national safety 
required her to annex Korea. (4) The desire to civilize or Chris- 
lionize backward races. This motive h good in itself, has often 
been made an excuse for selfish greed. For example , King Leopold 
of Belgium professed a missionary spirit towards the Negroes of 
Central Africa, but he really brought them a misery that yielded 
him and his business associiLtes money. Too often it has been so. 

Modem Imperialism a Cause of War. It has caused many 
wars. The war of the United States against Spain in 4S98 h that 
of Great Britain against the liners in 1899-4902, that of Russia 
against Japan in 1904-1005, I hat of Italy against the Ottoman 
Empire in 1911-1912, have been notable m the period here under 
review, but there were many others; and, as we shall see. imperial¬ 
ism was one of the under lying causes of the World Wars of 1914— 
1918 and 1939-1945, 


STUDY HELPS 

L Find and read accounts of David Livingstone, Henry M Stanley* 
Cecil Rhodes, the Fashed a Incident, and the Boers. 

2. Drt’ate on the maps the Suez Canal, Cairo, Cape Town, Fashoda, 
the Transvaal, A(pdir r Abyssinia, and Liberia. 

3* Write a definition of {1} civilization, (2) colony, (3) sphere of in¬ 
fluence, (4) crisis, (5) imperialism, (6) the Monroe Doctrine, 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1> Why hits Africa been called the 44 Dark Continent' 1 ? 

2. What reasons induced European nations to go into Africa? 

3. What ambitious plan did Cecil Rhodes conceive? 

4. What obstacles were in the way of this plan? 

5. (1) Why did the Boers move out of Cape Colony? (2) What 
threatened their control later in Transvaal and the Orange Free State? 
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6, Why were the Boers finally willing to be included in the Britub 
Empire? 

7, What notable agreement was reached in 1004? 

S. How was France handicapped by the Algeciraa Conference ? 

0. What was the Pcmtkert Why was it sent to Agadir in 1011? 

10. What probably saved Latin America from imperialistic powers? 

11. What are the reasons for modern imperialism? 
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PART XII 

MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

Introduction 

A famous Frenchman once said, “ Lucky arc the young men: 
they will sec great things." More than a century ago lie said it, 
and yet. if he were living, he probably would repeat it Unlay. 
Never since the age of the French Revolution have world affairs 
moved at such a dizzy pace as in the first half of the 20th century. 

Mankind is still toiling on an uphill road, clambering painfully 
out of dark valleys overshadowed by the clouds of war, despite 
brave efforts for peace and justice through cooperation. It was 
hoped that the devastating conflict of 1914-1918 would end war. 
With an understanding of history we should be able to explain 
some great failures and to face the fut ure with wisdom and courage. 

Why the First World War occurred Chapter XLIII will explain. 
How it was fought and won by tlie Allies will lie told in the next 
chapter. In Chapter XLV some of the gains and losses of the 
ivar will be listed and the organization of the League of Nations 
described. Chapter XLV l will briefly survey conditions, progress, 
and forces in modern life. Chapter XLVII will outline develop¬ 
ments in the Far East and Near East, Chapter XLV 111 will 
treat of the rise and spread of dictatorship j Chapter XL IX of the 
resulting Second World War, and Chapter L of the formation of 
the United Nations and some of its grave problems, 
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In many respects modern history tolls a story of progress, The 
people of Europe and America in the century and h quarter prior 
to IH14 succeeded marvelously in making machines, spreading 
democracy, and extending their control over other continents, 
lint in one thing they failed. The greatest tragedy in modem 
history was the failure to establish right in place of might in inter¬ 
national relations. Disputes continued to be settled by mutual 
slaughter. The advance of civilization, instead of doing away with 
wars, simply made warfare more terrible, Scientist* and inventors 
made deadlier weapons; industry fashioned bigger guns. In 
Europe, the most advanced continent, about -1,500,00(1 men were 
killed in battle between 1790 and 19IT 

Why Modern Nations Fight 
(1; International Anarchy. Anarchy is a condition of affairs in 
which there is no government to enforce law and to keep order. 
With no police, each man free to start a fight, and everyone need¬ 
ing to carry a gun to protect himself — that would be anarchy. 

This was exactly the state of affairs among the nations. Every 
nation could do what it pleasf'd, or what it dared, because there 
was no international government to make laws for the nations 
and to compel all nations to respect such laws. 

Efforts against Anarchy, Prior to 1914 there were various at¬ 
tempts to establish law and peace instead of international anarchy, 
but none was wholly successful. In the Middle Age the Christian 
Church had tried to put checks on war, hut it was not strong 
enough to prevent all eon diets, especially in later times. In 1815 
Tsar Alexander of Russia had formed a " Holy Alliance ” to main¬ 
tain peace, and Metternich had organised a league of great powers 
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for the same purpose f hut all m vain. After 1848 conferences to 
discuss international disputes were held from time to time. This 
practice was often called the “Concert of Europe/ 5 Conferences 
were held at Paris, at Berlin, and at London to settle problems 
regarding Turkey and the Balkan States, In 1S83-1SS5 there 
was one at Berlin to make general rules for acquiring colonies in 
Africa. The great powers also cooperated to suppress the Boxer 
uprising in China, This kind of concerted action doubtless pre¬ 
vented wars in some cases, but it was not sufficient to stop 
them altogether. 

The Hague Conferences r One of the most notable attempts to 
end international anarchy was made, as we have seen, at The 
Hague. The first meeting there in 1899 could do nothing to 
reduce the size of armies and navies because some nations, includ¬ 
ing Germany, objected- However, it did establish an inter¬ 
national court of arbitration at The Hague, to which nations 
might refer their disputes if they chose to do so. And a code of 
laws to lessen cruelty in war was drawn up; but there was no 
provision for enforcing such lav's. 

A second peace conference was held at The Hague in 1907. but 
international anarchy still prevailed, A war between Italy and 
Turkey in 1911-1912 and two wars between the Balkan States 
and Turkey in 1912 and 1913 showed how little the Hague con¬ 
ferences had accomplished, 

(2) Territorial Disputes. A second reason for war has often 
been found in disputes between nations over t err It ones, Sonic of 
these we have already noticed. They have been so numerous 
that it vrould take a long time to name them. Such disputes 
might have been less dangerous to peace if all nations had allowed 
the people in the disputed area to have a voice through a plebiscite, 
A plebiscite is a vote; by which the people of a territory decide to 
what nation they wish to belong, 

(3) Neo-Mercantilism. Another cause of wars was the 19th- 
century revival of old mercantilist ideas — especially the idea that 
a government ought to protect and promote the business of its 
citizens at home and abroad. This is the reason for protective 
tariffs and imperialism. Certain kinds of business fatten on war. 
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Some wais, such as the Opium War against China, iverc waged 
mainly for business roasotts. This new menjantiliijrn has been 
called "neo-mercantilism. pp 



FAuto fr&m EttiAff 

The Peace Palace at The Hague 


Built by jVndrfw CnmegEt?, The building is ihu home of two intcrDaticad tri- 
btinuJj Thn first Is fire Punnnnpnt Court of Arbitration, established by tfw 
Hague 1^^ CoafanstHH of 1599. Tha Mooiid and mom impnrtnm is the F^rma- 
iiL-cHi Court of lutwamtioufll Justice (tW iJ Worid Court' 1 ). wtablidreti in 1922. 


(4) National Honor. The modern idea of “national honor” 
made the preservation of peace difficult. During the l!Hh century 
the theory became popular that each national state should be 
absolutely sovereign—'should not submit to any outside control 
or indignity. Tile newspapers preached that it was every pa¬ 
triot’s duty to fight for his country's “national honor," regardless 
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of whether hte country was right. 11 My country, right nr wmng/ ! 
was the motto of extreme patriots. 

(5) ^Scientific” Justification* The warlike spirit of modern 
nations was fed also by the teaching that war was a good thing, 
because it meant the victory of strong or superior nations over 
weak states or inferior races. This belief was based in part, at 
least, on a misuse of a scientific theory about the evolution of 



H M- Dreadnought 

This ISUDOO-too UttMlip, moiiDtsDit Urn 12-tnch fUM, wis he ill by thi' rtriiish 
Davy in 190S, It was* much mnn? powerful than uny okfef ship, ttu-t other DEiliaftfl 
bcffrui tonsompeta in baiMinf ami "fluptrdfEMlcouglia. 

plants and animate — the Darwinian theory. Though the appli¬ 
cation of this theory to w r ar was an error* many people believed in 
it. Hitler and his cohorts were obsessed with it. 

(6) Militarism. The keeping of large armies ready for war was 
a potent agency of war. Prussia enlarged her army and used it 
against Austria in 1366 and against France in 1S70. Prussians 
success in war led Austria, France h Japan, Russia ? and Italy to 
train and equip large armies, li&eh country believed that its own 
army was for defense — that it^ neighbors' an rues were for attack. 
This meant that each such nation came to regard its neighbors 
with fear and suspicion. 
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X aval ism. This was a twin brother of militarism. When one 
great power enlarged its navy, the other? were alarmed, and in- 
creased theirs too. When Germany, during the years 1808-1314. 
began to build a powerful fleet, England began to look upon Ger¬ 
many as a threat, a menace to British naval supremacy. Rivalries 
in navies and armies stirred enmities. 

f i Secret Diplomacy. Finally, secret dealings must he counted 
as a cause of war. Agents of various nations often made agree¬ 
ments in secret. The common people never knew when they 
might be called on to shoulder amis, and it might turn out that a 
nation was bound by a secret alliance to fight not only in its own 
quarrels but also in those of other nations. 

Secret Diplomacy at Work 

fn probing for the causes that led up to the World War of 1914- 
1318. we uncover much secret diplomacy. 

The Triple Alliance. When Bismarck wrested Alsace-Lorraine 
from France in 1871, he made France the bitter enemy of Ger¬ 
many. However, so long ns the German army was the strongest 
in the world, France hardly dared to seek revenge. Besides, Bis¬ 
marck in 1SS2 formed a defensive alliance with Austria-Hungary 
and Italy — the famous Triple Alliance. And Russia also was 
persuaded by Bismarck to sign a secret defensive alliance with 
Germany. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance, When the young German Em¬ 
peror, William II, after dismissing Bismarck in 1890, failed to 
renew the treaty with the Tsar, Russia became the ally of France 
(1892), If trance should be attacked by Germany, Russia would 
help France; and similarly, if Russia should be attacked. Fiance 
would go to her aid. 

The Anglo-French, Entente, trance next sought the friendship 
of England, though, as we have seen, she had recently been a sharp 
rival of England in Africa. In 1904 an agreement was signed by 
which France was to give England control in Egypt, while England 
promised not to oppose French claims in Morocco. This was the 
beginning of the "Entente Cordial^’ or cordial understanding 
between France and England, 
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The Anglo-Russian Entente. In 1997 England concluded a 
similar entente with Russia, France's ally. Britain and Russia 
had been jealous rivals in Asia, especially in Persia, Thi* group 
of three great powers, England, France, and Russia, was usually 
called the Triple Entente, 

Japan, The Triple Entente 
could count on additional 
help from Japan. England 
and Japan had formed a de¬ 
fensive 1 alliance in 1902- After 
the Rueso-Japaneae War of 
1904-1905 that alliance was 
strengthened p and agreements 
were concluded by Japan w ith 
Russia and France 

Italy, Italy was also in se¬ 
cret understanding with the 
Triple Entente, Although she 
still remained a member of 
Germany's Triple Alliance., 

Italy had secret agreements 
with France, by which the 
former w aa to concpier Tripoli 
and the latter to take Moroe* 
co. In ease of a war between 
France and Germany, Italy 
was to remain neutral. 

The Balance of Power, Between the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance there scorned to be a “balance of power .*' When¬ 
ever a member of one side increased its army or navy, the other 
aide grew nervous and tried to add a safeguard, between 19CNL 
and 1914 armies and navies on both sides grew tremendously. 

Crisis Alter Crisis, “Balance of power tr gave little security. 
Every year or so a crisis arose and t he two leagues seemed on the 
point of war. Morocco and the Balkans, m we have seen, almost 
act off international explosions. In I9l2-l9l3 r when Serbia r 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Greece attacked and defeated the 
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Ottoman Empire, war in the air all over Europe. Fortu¬ 
nately, Sir Edward Grey* British Foreign Minister, was able to 
get the powers together in timely compromises But Germany 
and Austria were much di^Lisfieci. The Ottoman Empire, their 
friend, had been terribly weakened by defeat and loss of territory, 
while Serbia, the thorn in Austria's side, had almost doubled her 
area. In the summer of 1913 Austria secretly proposed the curb¬ 
ing of Serbia, but Germany and Italy refused to act. Peace wad 
maintained, but at a danger point. 

How the First World War Bega,v 

Assassination of the Archduke. On June 28, 1914, a rash 
young Yugoslav fired several pistol shots tliat shook the world. 
While braneis Ferdinand, the Austrian Archduke, and his wife 
were riding through the at resets of Sarajevo, a town in the Austro- 

Hungarian province of Bosnia, 
they were shot and killed. 
As the murdered Archduke 
was the nephew and nearest 
heir of Francis Joseph, the 
Austrian Emperor, the crime 
provoked a fierce outburst of 
rage in Austria. The Austrians 
believed that Yugoslav Serbia 
was back of the plot , and there¬ 
fore felt that Serbia should 
be punished* 

Although a Yugoslav in 
speech and sentiment, the 
assassin was not a Serbian 
citizen but a native of Bosnia 
Nevertheless, he and his fellow 
conspirators had been provided 
with arms by certain Serbian officials: the plot had been 
hatched in Belgrade, the Serbian capital; and the Serbian 
government was encouraging agitation against Austria, 
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Austrian Ultimatum* Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian 
foreign minister, thought that rise Sarajevo outrage would justify 
Austria, in the eyes of the world, for taking strong measures 
against Serbia, if Serbian agitation among the Yugoslavs of 
Austria wore not cheeked it might lead to the disruption of Austria. 
Now was the time to act. Accordingly Berchtold on July 23 r 1914 t 
sent an ultimatum to Serbia, accusing Serbia of failure to check 
plots against Austria. 

He demanded, among other things, that Serbia abolish all publi¬ 
cations and societies against Austria, exclude anti-Austrian teach¬ 
ers and textbooks from Serbian schools, and allow Austrian agents 
to aid in the work of checking anti-Austrian propaganda. Serbia 
must answer within forty-eight hours. 

War Declared- Berchtold deliberately made the ultimatum so 
harsh that Serbia could not agree to it- As he expected. Serbia 
rejected some of his demands, but offered to submit the case to 
arbitration, Russia and England urged that he give Serbia more 
time, but on July 28 Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia. 

ftussia Stands by Serbia- Just as she had done in the crisis of 
1908-1909, Russia warned Austria not to attack the little Slav 
kingdom, and the Tsar ordered the mobilization of his army* 
Germany Stands by Austria, Russian mobilisation menaced 
Germany m well as Austria. It would place Russian troops close 
to the German and Austrian frontiers, ready for action. At once 
Germany demanded that Russia atop mobilising, and when Russia 
refused Germany declared war. That was on August l t 1914, 
France Involved. As France was Russia's ally, Germany asked 
the French government whether it intended to help Russia or not. 
When France refused to promise neutrality, Germany declared 
war on France* on August 3. 

Belgium Involved. Belgium stood In the path of the German 
plan, long thought out for such a war, Germany would rush an 
army through Belgium and Luxemburg and deal a death-blow to 
France before the slow-moving armies of Russia eould get under 
way. The neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed in a treaty 
of the great powers, including Prussia * but Ik'lgium stood in the 
Way of Germany p a war plan, and so did the treaty, i he German 
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Chancellor felt that it would be a breach of the treaty to march 
across Belgium, but he did not have the moral courage to say 
^no to the war lords. German troops invaded Belgium on 
August 4, 

England Involved. I p to this time it had been uncertain what 
England would dm The British government had given a secret 

promise to France that if the 
German navy attacked the 
French coasts r British war¬ 
ships would bar the way, so 
perhaps England would iiave 
fought anyway rather than 
permit her friends, France ami 
Russia, to be crushed. When 
German troops invaded Bel¬ 
gium, there was no longer any 
question. The same day (Au¬ 
gust i) she declared war 
against Germany. .Japan soon 
followed England's example. 
Montenegro atso joined in the 
fray, on the side of Serbia. 

Italy’s Embarrassment. The 
only groat power in Europe 
that assumed a neutral atti¬ 
tude was Italy. Openly, she 
was an ally of Germany; 
sec retly, she had an agreement 
with France. She said that 
Germany and Austria had 
started the war — that she had not promised to aid in an aggressive 
war. 

Causes and Responsibility. Because the diplomacy leading up 
to the war had been conducted secretly, guilt at first was un¬ 
certain, The Allies blamed Germany, especially the German 
Kaiser. The Germans and Austrians blamed Russia and Eng¬ 
land. In each country the common people naturally believed 
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that their own government was innocent, their enemies guilty. 
Later on, thousands of secret documents were published and many 
of the facts revealed. The evidence showed that Austria de¬ 
liberately planned a war against Serbia, with German consent. 
But it was not clear ihat Germany sought to start a great war. 
Whatever time and truth have revealed, or may reveal, we must 
place the underlying causes of the great conflict far back of July, 
1914. And among those underlying causes we shall find the 
several reasons for war listed at the beginning of this chapter. 
These conditions were like dynamite, ready to explode. The 
Serejevo murders and the Austrian ultimatum provided the sparks 
that exploded the dynamite. 

STUDY HELPS 

1, Write a definition of (1) anarchy, (2) "Concert of Europe," (3) 
arbitration, (4) plebiscite, (5) mercantilism, (6] entente, (*) ultimatum. 

2, Locate on the map The Hague, Akace-Iorraine, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Sarajevo, Belgrade, Luxemburg. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What has been the greatest tragedy in history? 

2. To have order in the world, what is necessary Ixodes international 
law 7 

3. What laws should a business man impost in foreign countries? 

4. If a citizen realizes that his country is in the wrong, what should he 
tty to do? 

5. Why is secret diplomacy dangerous? 

tl. What countries formed tire Triple Alliance? the Triple Entente? 

7. What incident precipitated the First World War? 

8. What causes of war lay behind it? 

9. What country evidently desired a war? Why? 

10. How was Italy embarrassed? 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

In the World War of 19U-191S, many countries were engaged, 
many battle# were fought.; millions of men were killed, millions 
of women and children were left heartbroken and homeless , old 
governments were overthrown] new ones were set up; pacts anil 
agreements were made during the struggle t and important treaties 
marked its dose. Property destroyed amounted in value to many 
bjlliona; the war debts of the nations were without parallel up to 
that time; and the hard problems of peace were not all solved 
with success* 

German Victories ox Land 

Germany begem the war with high hopes and marked ad vaiv 
lagira. Her army was the best organized and equipped of any in 
ihe world, and it was elated with the gnat victories of IStiO and 
1870-1STL Her wealth and resources were enormous, her people 
superbly patriotic, 

Russia bad a huge army and vast resources, but her railway 
system was rather poor, hence she could not gather her forces 
quickly. The Germans, therefore, faced westward first, to strike 
France a crippling blow before Great Britain could give much 
help; then, with Austria, Germany could meet Russia, defeat her, 
and win the war. More than once her plan seemed on the point 
of success, 

German Advance in the West, Early in August, 101*1, the 
German armies rushed upon France through Luxemburg and 
Belgium. No difficulty was met in crossing the tiny duchy of 
Luxemburg, but the Belgians protested vehemently mid fought 
valiantly. They were crushed, but they hindered the German 
advance. This gave the French time to gather for defense, and 
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Die British time to transport a small army to France. Exasperated 
at the Belgians, the Germans installed a military governor at 
Brussels and treated Belgium as a conquered province. They 
burned many public buildings, including the priceless library of 
Louvain University, The remnants of the Belgian army got in 
line with the French and British, and fought hard. 

Defeat at the Marne. The long German front of steel and fire 
burnt deep into France* reaching almost to Paris. The cities of 
Lille, Sedan, and Khelms* with hundreds of towns and villages, 
fell into German hands. But early in September (1914) the 
French line stiffened along the Marne Riven The Germans were 
halted, then driven back some distance, and Paris was saved. 
Both sides dug trenches and laced each other across a deadly 
"no man's land ” 600 miles long, stretching in a crooked line from 
the Vosges Mountains to the North Sea. 

German Victories in the East, In the meantime the Russians 
had started to invade Germany and Austria, Austria, having a 
hard fight with Serbia, did not count for so much against Russia, 
but the Germans soon checked the Russians in the battle of 
Tannenberg, at the end of August. The Russians had great 
numbers, but they were not well trained or equipped. Besides, 
the Russian government was unpopular, and many officials were 
weak and corrupt. 

Collapse of Russia. By the spring of 1915 the Russian invasion 
was at a standstill, and in the summer of that year large German 
armies overran alt of Russian Poland, In the spring of 1917 a 
revolution in Russia overthrew the Tsar and set up a republic; 
and by the next spring Russia was so defeated and disordered that 
she surrendered to the Germans and Austrians and made peace. 

^ Turkey and Italy. In the fall of 1914 Turkey joined the Central 
Pirn'ere, as Germany and Austria were called; and in the spring 
of 1915 Italy joined the Allies. The Allies suffered heavily in 
t f >hig to capture Constantinople, and the Italians lost thousands 
of men in attacking the Austrians on their high mountains. 

Bulgaria and Rumania. In the autumn of 1915 Bulgaria joined 
Austria, Germany, and Turkey in crushing Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Albania, hi August, 1916, Rumania joined the Allies and in- 
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vadfil Hungary* but vV &s soon beaten by the Central Powers. 
Greece tried to remain neutral- The king of Greece was a brother- 
in-law of the German Kaiser, hut many of the Greeks sympathized 
with the Allies. 

The Hew Warfare. The war proved long and terribly expen¬ 
sive. And it was largely different from preceding wars in char- 
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acter and method. There were millions of soldiers where formerly 
there had been thousands. No single battlefield could hold them 
all. They were soon hidden in long rows of trenches — <300 miles 
on the western front and 900 miles on the eastern front. Trenches 
and tunnels had been used a few times before, for example at 
Petersburg, Virginia, in 18<H-1S05; but those of the 'ftorld War 
were deeper and longer, and were the rule, not the exception. 
Between the opposing trenches were tangles of barbed wire. 

Artillery, Tanks f and Airplanes . Cavalry could not be used to 
advantage, but artillery reached a degree of perfection before 
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undreamed of. Machine guns were used in large numbers. At 
first the Germans had the best cannon; later, a few so big than 
they threw shells into Paris from a distance of sixty miles or more; 
but soon the French and the British could hold their own in artil¬ 
lery battles. The Allies built iron “tanka" that crawled over 
hills and gullies, spitting smoke, fire, and bullets. Hundreds of 
airplanes darted here and there above the trenches, making photo¬ 
graphs, spying out movements of the enemy, fighting off hostile 
planes, and dropping explosive bombs. Bombs were planted in 
tbe seas. The Germans employed poisonous gases with deadly 
effect, and the Allies followed their example. The war would 
have been von* different if it hud not been for the gasoline engine. 
It made possible the rumbling tanks, the swift motor cars and 
trucks, and the darting airplanes. 

Human Victories at Sea 

Uses of British Navy. Britain’s chief confidence from first to 
lust was in her fleet. Her navy was twice as large and strong as 
Germany's, and site put it to effective use. 

(1) The British navy blockaded the German navy, thus keeping 
the German warships and other ships bottled up in German ports 
— most of the time. 

(2) The British, through their naval superiority, were able to 
give timely aid to the Trench, and they could gather men not only 
in the British Isles but also throughout the British Umpire —— 

L amt da, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, etc. — &sd 
carry them to F ranee. Munitions of war and food supplies were 
also carried to France in British ships. 

(■1) I lie British navy cut off most of Germany's foreign trade. 
In every quarter of the globe British warships, with the fleets d 
1 ranee and Russia, spread their net and caught nearly all the 
ocean commerce of Germany. 

(£/ 1 iiLutly, in this war the British did what they had done 
during the Napoleonic and earlier wars — thev went out and took 
the enemy's colonies. In 1015 England, with the aid of Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand, seized all the German islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, Japan heme If captured the German port of Kiao- 
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chart in China. In Africa the British, with the aid of French 
colonial forces, subjugated Togohnd in 1914 and Karmrmi in 
1916, British troops from South Africa, after suppressing a Boer 
insurrection m 1914, overran German Southwest Africa in 1915 
and completed the conquest of German East Africa in 191R. 

Losses and Tragedies at Sea 
British Losses. In 1915 a Em neo-British fleet suffered heavily 
in trying to force its way through thy Dardanelles — the narrow 
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at mil £ leading from the /Egcaxi Sea in to the Sea of Marmora and 
Constantinople. The Turkish shore batteries were too strong. 
Here, too, Allied land forces were defeated by the 1 urks* But, 
thanks to the British navy, the Allies were aide to keep a large 
force of Turks engaged at this point; and hi October 1915, the 
Allies occupied the Greek port of Salonika, which was a valuable 
base of operations. 

German Losses. In vain German warships occasionalty gave 
battle to British ships. The German Far-East fleet defeated a 
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British squadron off the coast or Chile, November I, 1914, on! y 
to be destroyed by another squadron off the Falkland Mauds the 
next month. In the spring of 1916 the German battle-fleet, com- 
ine out into the North Sea, inflicted considerable damage on the 
British Grand Fleet in the battle of Jutland, but also" suffered 
severely and was compelled to seek refuge in home waters. Ger- 
man r misers from time to time stole across the North Sea and 
bombarded British toast towns, but they had to retire swiftly 
and several were lost. 

The Submarines. German torpedo-carrying undersea boats — 

U-boats, for short — came nearest to matching the British 
navy. The Germans built them In large numbers, and early in 
the war began to use them not only to attack enemy battleships 
but also to srnk merchant vessels. They counted on their sub- 
mnrines to cut off British trade and thus, in time, to starve out 
Britain. But this starvation program reacted against the Ger¬ 
mans. Neutral powers, carrying fowl to Britain, pretested when 
their ships were sunk, and if too many were destroyed they might 
join the Allies against Germany, 

The Lusitania Tragedy, In May, 1915 , the sinking of the 
Iiriti.-h steamer Litsitnniu, off the Irish coast, bv a German sub¬ 
marine, resulted in the death of some 1200 men, women and 
children, including over 100 Americans. This aroused bitter 
resentment in the Lnitcd States and led to angrv pretests by the 
American government. Other U-boat outrages added to the 
crisis, until in May, 1916, Germany promised that no more mer¬ 
chant ships would be torpedoed without warning or without due 
measures to save the lives of passengers* 


Crucial Ysar of 1917 

By 1917 the war seemed to be on a balance. Germany had won 
in eastern Europe, but in western Europe her armies* had been 
checked and repulsed, and Britain had secured a stranglehold on 
the seas. To smash British sea power Germany resorted to her 
submarines. At the end of January 6 he withdrew the promises 
she had given the United States and declared that thenceforth all 
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sea traffic around the Hritish Isles, France, and Italy would be 
"prevented by all weapons.This meant the sinking of all 
vessels, whether of enemies or neutrals, 

America Acts. This brusque declaration aroused America, be¬ 
cause it violated ever;’ right to the freedom of the seas for which 
the United States had ever contended. And when it became 
known that Germany planned an attack upon the United States 


by Mexico and Japan, Atner- 
irim indignation rose to fever- 
heat. In April (1917) the 
United States declared war 
against Germany, and in De¬ 
cember against Austria. 

The World in Ferment- 
Almost at the game time that 
the United States declared 
war, the revolution in Russia 
took place, overthrowing the 
Tsar (page 803). Cuba and 
Panama quickly followed the 
United Slates in declaring war 
against the Central Powers. 
Later in the year Greece, Siam, 
Liberia, China, and Ht&eU 
joined against Germany. In 
1918 Guatemala, Costa Rica. 
Nicaragua. Haiti, and Hon- 
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duras followed suit. 

A Plea for Peace. In August, 1917 p Pope Benedict XV issued 
a special plea for peace. He called upon the warring nations to 
end the terrible conflict by making a id just and lasting peace" 
based on the moral force of tight rather than on the force of might* 

President Wilson of the United States spoke for the Allies, He 
declared that while he sympathized with the Pope s desire for a 
just peace p he considered it impossible to make peace at that time 
because of the attitude of the German government. Jhe war 
must continue. 
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German Optimism. It is doubtful whether the Cent ral Powers 
wauled the war to stop just at that time — they still had hope of 
victory, relying on three big factors: 

(1) Submarine Swxeaset. From January to June. 1917, the 
U-boats had sunk 3,300,000 tons of shipping. 

(2) Growth Of “Defeatism." Pacifism, or "defeatism,” had 
weakened resistance in Russia, Italy, and France In France it 
had caused mutinies after the failure of a campaign north of the 
Aisne River in Italy it led to defeats at Capbretfco and else¬ 
where. And in Russia the Communists got control and took 
Russia out of the fight. In March, 1918, they made peace on 
terms very favorable to the Central Powers. 

1.31 A htiUy .ft JJ 11111 ?, The withdrawal of Russia from the war 
almost drove "defeatism" out of Germany and Austria, People 
there well-nigh forgot a recent slogan of "no annexations and no 
indemnities ami rallied anew behind their war lords to 'via 
“peace through victory.'' 


Tnu ScPREii t : Ejuort or the Central Pow ers 
Effort rose with optimism. During the winter of 1917-1918 
Germany made gigantic preparations for a supreme effort against 
the Allies in trance, One tiling that had made the armies of the 
Central Powers so effective was their direction by one body, the 
German General Staff, Marshal von Hindenburg and Genera’ 
Ludendorff were at the head of that body. 

German Drives. In .March, 1918, the Germans struck the 
Rrjtish in (he valley of the Somme River and plowed through to the 
vicinity of Amiens. In April they hit the British west of Lille 
and advanced some fifteen mites. I n May they assailed the 
1 ranch along the Aisne River and forged southward to the Marne 
River At ChAteau-Thieny, only about forty miles from Paris, 
These furious drives netted Germany considerable territory and 
much booty, but they were expensive. They were attended with 
frightful loss of life, not only for the French and British but for the 
Gerimms aa welL 

Austrian Reverses, In Juno. 1918, the Austrians made a 
desperate attempt to overcome the Italians along the Piavc River. 
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in northeastern Italy, but the Italians rallied and dislodged them 
with heavy loss. 


The Triumph or the Allies 

The Ceiltml Powers were not winning the war. Allied resistance 
was stiffening in Italy, in France, and on the high seas, i la? 
failure of the German submarine campaign was mainly responsible. 

Failure of the Submarines. 

The Gennan submarines had 
failed. At least, they had 
been outmatched. Thanks to 
the unceasing vigilance of the 
British and American navies, 
they wrought less and les$ 
havoc. Meanwhile! shipbuild¬ 
ing steadily increased in the 
United States and Great 
Britain, so that in 1918 the 
merchant vessels launched far 
exceeded in tonnage those 
destroyed + Britain, there¬ 
fore, was not starved out by 
Germany, nor were her ocean 
lines effectively cut. She 
tightened the blockade against 
Germany and cooperated with 
the United States in sending 
a constant stream of men and munitions to France and other 
battle-fronts. 

Eflicient Governments, In December* 1916, David Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister of Great Britain, and with the aid 
of able men of the various political parties infused new energy and 
determination into his country. In November, 1917, Georgies 
Clcmcneeau became Prime Minister of France, and ^ ittorio 
Orlando, Prime Minister of Italy, Both were able statesmen and 
zealous patriots. They suppressed 11 defeat ism and carried on 
the war with vigor. And in Woodrow Wilson the United States 
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had an eloquent and efficient President who cooperated loyally 
with Orlando, Clemenecau, and Lloyd George, 

Unified Military Command. The Central Power*, as we have 
seen, profited by their unified military system. In March, 1918, 
France, England, Italy, and the United'States agreed to entrust 
all their forces to the supreme command of one man. For this 
responsible post a short, grizzled, deep-eyed Frenchman of sixty- 
five, Marshal Ferdinand Foeh, was selected. The wisdom of this 
pJan was soon apparent. 

Second Battle of the Marne, With shrewd still, Marshal Foch 
allowed the German armies during the spring of 19 IS to exhaust 
themselves j, t hard drives. Then in July, when they attempted 
to cross the Marne River between Chfiteau-Thieny and fipernay. 
Foeh threw in fresh American troops with his French and British 
veterans and drove them back. To the Germans this second 
battle of the Marne was far more disastrous than the one in 1014. 

The Allies, flushed with victory, did not rest. Relentlessly they 
strnek again acid again. By early November, 19IS, the Germans 
were crow ded almost out of France and deprived of a large part of 
Belgium. 

Continued Allied Successes. Allied triumphs were not confined 
to France and the western front. Already in December, 1917, 
British and Arabs had defeated the Turks and captured Jerusalem. 

October, 19IS, the Turks had lost all of Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria. In September, 1913, the Allied army at 
Salonika, reenforced by Serbians, Greeks, and Italians, as well as 
by French and British, overwhelmed the Bulgarians and reoccupied 
Serbia, Albania, and Montenegro. 

Collapse of Austria-Hungary. In the midst of the general 
breakdown. Austria-Hungary collapsed. Czechoslovaks, Poles, 
and Yugoslavs rose in revolt, each group proclaiming its national 
unity and independence. Allied forces invaded Hungary from 
the south, through Serbia, The Rumanians reentered the war 
and threatened Austria-Hungary from the east. The Italians, 
having driven the Austrians from the Piave River, did not 
stop until they occupied Trent and Trieste enrlv in November 
{1918). 
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General Collapse# The Teutonic Mid-European power was 
crumbling. Its armies were defeated and demo rallied, its gen¬ 
erals discredited. Its monarchs and statesmen were panic- 
stricken, its people were clamoring for peace, Bulgaria, the last 
power to join the Teutonic confederacy, was the first to quit it. 
On September 30, 1018, she surrendered unconditionally to the 
Allies. A month later Turkey and Austria-Hungary surrendered* 

Armistice. On November 11. 1918, an armistice was signed 
between Germany and the Allies. To the Allies were surrendered 
all Germany's warships and submarines and great numbers of 
locomotives, motor lorries, and railway cars. The Teutonic con¬ 
federacy was crushed and dissolved. 

The Fourteen Points. Ger¬ 
many signed the armistice w ith 
the understanding that the 
final peace settlement would be 
made in accordance with cer¬ 
tain statements, known as 
the “Fourteen Points/ 1 which 
President Wilson had set forth 
in January, 1918, as the Allied 
war-aims: (1) no secret di¬ 
plomacy; (2) freedom of the 
seas; (3) removal of econom¬ 
ic barriers; (4) reduction 

of armaments ; (5) impartial 
adjustments of all colonial 
claims; (6) evacuation of Rus¬ 
sia; (7) restoration of Bel¬ 
gium; (8) return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France; (9) completion of Italy's unification; (10) the 
right of selfndeterminacion for the peoples of Austria-Hungary; 
CM) the same for the Balkans; (121 the same for Turkey; (13) in¬ 
dependence for Poland; (14) establishment of a league of nations. 

The Allies indorsed these "points'" subject to reservations on 
freedom of the seas and an explicit understanding that “compensa¬ 
tion will be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian 
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population of the Allies and thoir property by the aggression of 
Germany, by land, by sea, or from the air.” 

Tragedy and Loss 

Human Losses. The Allies put over 40,000,000 soldiers under 
arms, and the Central Powers 20.000,000 — u total of sixty mil* 
lions! Of this vast number, almost nine millions lost their lives 
and about twenty millions were wounded. 

The soldiers killed and wounded were mostly youthful, the 
ablest, strongest, most spirited, and most promising members of 
the human family. In addition, millions of civilians — men, 
women, and children — perished from starvation, disease, and 
violence. And throughout the world there was a noticeable de¬ 
cline in the birth-rutc. 

financial Losses. St agger mg public debts were incurred by the 
warring nations. Every country raised enormous loans by selling 
war-bonds to its citiaens, and the European Aides borrowed about 
ten billion dollars from the United States. 

W hile public debts grew rapidly, the world's production of 
wealth decreased ; and everywhere the cost of living increased, 
in some countries the governments were reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and the people to the utmost misery. Destruction 
of property and war debts left a bitter heritage to succeeding vears- 
After tiie war it was necessary to repair the destruction as well as 
to meet the interest on tin? war debts. Trade recovered slowly 
and only in part. Some governments attempted to pay their 
bills by printing more and more paper money, with the result that 
their currency became almost worthless, prices soared, and the 
sufferings of the common people increased. 


STUDY HELPS 

1. On the maps locate the rivers; Marne, Aisnc, Piave; cities: 
Pans, R lie ims, Salonika, Trieste, Jerusalem. 

2, Write down (1) a list of things that were to the advantage of the 
Central Powers; (2: a list of the factors that finally ga ve the Allies victory. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What neutral countries did Germany cross to invade France? 

2 . Which of these aided the Allies — and how? 

3. Where was the German army first checked? 

4* What were some of the reasons why Bnaia collapsed? 

5* How did this war differ from previous ones? 

Sh What services did the British navy render? 

7 + What dominions gave the British Empire support? 

S, Why did the United States join against the Central Powers? 
D, What other countries did Likewise? 

ID, Why did the German submarines fail? 

tl. What important step did the Allies take in March, 1&18? 

12. What was the date of the Armistice? 

13. What were the “Fourteen Points”? 
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CHAPTER XLV 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND DEMOCRATIC 
PROGRESS 

The Pa it is Peace Settlement 

To end the First World War, a Peace Conference met at Paris in 
January, 1019, It was attended by a brilliant assemblage of 
presidents and premiers, diplomats* and generals, representing 32 
of the nations that had opposed Germany in the war. Among 
them the “Big Three*’— Clemenceftu. the “ Tiger JP of France; 
Uoyd George, the British Premier; and Woodrow Wilson, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States — stood out. The delegates were aided 
by hundreds of secretaries, geographers, historians, financiers, and 
other experts. 

The Treaties. Germany was not represented, not* were the 
other Central Powers; nor was Russia. The Allies were to write 
the treaties; then, to sign them, the vanquished were to be sum¬ 
moned- Within a relatively short time the work was done. The 
German treaty was signed in the famous Hall of Mirrors at Ver¬ 
sailles, June 28,1919; the Austrian, at St. Germain, September 10; 
the Bulgarian, at Ncuiily, November 27; the Hungarian, at Ver¬ 
sailles, June -L 1920; and the Turkish, at. Sevres, August 20* 1920, 
These five treaties, with others concluded within the same period* 
may be described as the Peace of Paris of 1919-1921L 

German Losses. Germany was disarmed, deprived of all her 
colonies* and reduced to the rank of a second-rate power. Her 
whole navy and most of her merchant vessels were confiscated. 
She was compelled to abandon compulsory military training and 
to stop making munitions of war. She was made to promise to 
pay billions of dollars in cash and goods, such as coal, la repara¬ 
tion, The most she could pay, it was felt, would not offset the 
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mlBohkf wrought. And France remembered 187J. Allied t roops 
were to occupy the left bank of the Rhine Until Germany paid. 

British Gain Great Britain emerged from the Peace of Paris 
as the foremost maritime and colonial power on earth. In Asia 



f'Aofa fry Undmrw/d and Under trued 

The ”Bm Four" at the Paris Peace Conference 


Ftftin [vit to right—Premier Lloyd George of Groat Britain. Prsmior Oriafl^ of 
Italy, Premier Ctemonreau of France, ihtl PnvndcHt Wilson. After Italy wifli- 
<fr*W from the Pern C^nfrrerira, because WUbqd oppn>W It4atn.fi tl^mnnds, the 
"Big Pour ' 1 become the M Big Thfw," 

she established a veiled protectorate over the Arab state of Hedjaz 
and over Persia, and took from Turkey Palestine and Mesopo¬ 
tamia (Iraq), In Africa she strengthened her protectorate over 
Egypt, divided the German colonies of Tcgpland and Kauienm 
with France, and took German Southwest Africa for the British 
Union of South Africa and most of German East Africa for herself. 
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In the Pacific Ocean she parceled out the German islands south of 
the equator among New Zealand, Australia and herself. 

French Gain a. France regained Alsace-Lorraine and was given 
temporary possession of the rich coa] mines of the Saar Valley. 
Outside of Europe* she secured control of Syria and of portions of 
Kamerun and Togoiand, By maintaining a large standing army 
and by signing alliances with Belgium* Poland, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, France made herself the foremost military power on the 
continent of Europe. 

Italian Gains* Italy completed her national unification. To 
her. Austria surrendered Trent., Trieste, I stria, and certain islands 
in the Adriatic Sea. In 1924* by a new treaty, she obtained the 
city of Fiume. Italia Irredenta was finally redeemed. Italy's 
African colonies of Libya and Somaliland were slightly enlarged. 

J apartGains. Japan increased her power and prestige in the 
Far East, She took the German islands in the Pacific p north of the 
equator, and the German economic concessions in China. She 
took also the port of Kiao-chao* in spite of China's protests; but 
this port was restored to China in 1922. Japan profited by the 
defeat of Germany and took advantage of the collapse of Russia 
and the weakness of China. 

The United States. The United States, alone among the vic¬ 
torious great powers, asked and received no territorial gains from 
the First World War or from the Peace of Paris, but shared In the 
great hope that this war would end war* which would be the 
greatest gain for all nations. 

Triumph of Rationalism, Nationalism gained by the restoration 
of territories and the setting up of new states. Germany returned 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and northern Schleswig to Denmark. 
Thc Polish district# of Prussia were surrendered to the new Polish 
Republic. Danzig, though its people were German, was made 
into a separate city-state, a free city, in which Poland was given 
special commercial rights since Poland had no other seaport. 

Break-up of the Habsburg Empire. The Dual Monarchy (or 
Ilabsburg Empire) w r as smashed. Austria and Hungary became 
small separate states, the former made up of Germans, the latter 
of Hungarians (Magyars). The Czech and Slovak provinces were 
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united to form the new Independent republic of Czechoslovakia. 
Galicia was handed over to Poland; Transylvania and several 
neighboring districts were ceded to Rumania; Trent, Trieste, and 
other regions, as we have seen t went to Italy. The Yugoslav 
sections were united 
with Serbia to form 
the “Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Groats, and 
Slovenes/* which was 
known as Yugoslavia. 

Break-up of the Ot¬ 
toman Empire, The 
Ottoman Empire was 
broken up, partly 
along national lines. 

Egypt and the little 
Arab state of Hedjaz 
became if indepen¬ 
dent t? kingdoms un¬ 
der British protection. 

Armenia was given in¬ 
dependence, taut with 
no provision for main¬ 
taining it; and so most 
of Armenia remained 
actually in Turkey’s 
possession, Turkish 
Thrace was allotted to 
G recce. Palestine be¬ 
came a separate state 

under British stipend- Tile Fbee City or Da^jgiq 

sion^ with a plan to 


^tablish therein a national home fur Jew® — such as wished to 
live there. Syria was to be administered by the French f who had 
built several railways and opened Christian missions there. 
Mesopotamia was given to Great Britain, renamed Iraq, and 
placed under an Arab king^ subject to British control. 
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Russian Losses. Russia lost extensive regions in Europe. Her 
Polish provinces were united with the Polish provinces of Prussia 
and Austria to make a restored and independent state of Poland. 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia;, and Lithuania became independent of 
Russia. Bessarabia w&S annexed by Rumania, llkminia (Little 
Russia) established a semi-independent government of its own at 
Kiev, but was soon reconquered by Russia. In the Caucasus small 
national republics were set up. 

National Self-Determination. Thus the map of eastern and 
central Europe underwent radical changes. The 1916-1920 
treaties of Park recognized in a measure what the treaties of 
Vienna of 1815 had failed to recognize — the right of national self- 
determination. The principle was violated in numerous cases, 
such as the separation of Danzig from Germany, the provision 
forbidding German Austria to join Germany: and the inclusion of 
many Magyars in Rumania and Gormans in Czechoslovakia. 

In several disputed districts, plebiscites (popular votings) were 
held to determine what states the people wished to join. Almost 
all the new states were required to guarantee religious toleration 
and civil equality for the Jews and other cultural minorities. 

The League op Nations 

The Paris Peace Conference made :t serious effort to ensure 
future peace by creating a league of Nations, The constitution 
(or "Covenant hr ) which provided for it was a combination of the 
ideas and features of several different plans (British, French, etc.), 
but President Wilson of the United States was the league's most 
prominent and persevering champion. 

WilsoiVs Preliminary Championship of a League, In 1916, 
even before the entrance of the United States into the First World 
War, President Wilson had declared: “The nations of the world 
must unite in joint guarantee that whatever is done to disturb the 
world’s life must be tested in the court of the whole world's opinion 
before it is attempted.’* Then in 1017 when the United States 
entered the war H be affirmed: “We shall right for the things we 
have always carried nearest to nur hearts— for democracy, . . . 
for t he rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
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of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations 

And speaking before Congress in 191S. Wilson laid down as one of 
his famous “ Fourteen Points” : £A A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small states alike. ?t It was to form just 
such a “general association of nations" that President Wilson 
went to Europe and took active part in the peace conference at 
Paris in 1019. 

Constitution of the League, The resulting League of Nations 
had a constitution (or Covenant) which was inserted in each of 
the five peace treaties concluded at Paris in 1919-1930. The 
purpose of the League, according to the Covenant, was to promote 
cooperation among all nations and to achieve peace and security, 
and it was to be attained by agreements against war, by encourag¬ 
ing just dealings among nations, by extending international law, 
and by faithfully observing all treaties. 

League Agencies, The official agencies of the League were: 
(1) an Assembly* (2) a Council, and (3) a permanent Secretariat, 

The Assembly was made up of representatives of all nations that 
were members of the League. A nation could have as many as 
three delegates in the Assembly, but only one vote. 

The Council was a small body* made up of representatives of 
five great nations and nine (at first only four) small nations. 

The Secretariat, comprised a Secretary-General and a number of 
assistants. It proved to be a very important organ? and grow so 
rapidly that it soon included several hundred persons* drawn from 
many different countries. 

Affiliated Organization#* Closely connected with the League, 
and provided for in the Covenant, wag a World Court, officially 
called the “Permanent Court of International Justice," consisting 
of a group of judges elected by the Assembly and the Council of 
the League and empowered to settle disputes which might lie 
referred to it. Similarly, there was an £b International Labor 
Office," comprising repreaeiitativea of employers and workingmen 
as well as of the governments, of the nations adhering to it. This 
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was charged with the duty of supervising labor conditions through¬ 
out th<- world and mating recommendations for their improvement. 

Lavjue < apitnl. The seat of the League of Nations was fixed 
at Geneva, Switzerland, though the Council might fix the place of 
met'ling elsewhere. 

Plan to Preserve Peace. In the Covenant of the League it was 
agreed (Article 10) to respect and preserve against foreign attacks 



Photo bw Philip Jt>. Gcnrfrtau 

The Pauce of tin; League of Nations at Geneva, Swiiveklans, 


the territory and political independence of all members of the 
League, The member nations promised to submit disputes to 
arbitration or inquiry and not to resort to war until three months 
after the award. If a state, a member of the League p should go 
to war in violation of its promises, it would at once loss its standing 
in the Ijrmgue 1 trade relations would cease, and the Council would 
recommend what steps should be taken against the offending 
state. If a state, not a member of the League, should make or 
threaten war, the Council likewise would recommend what action 
should be taken by the League, 

Treaties. I he Covenant nullified all treaties between member 
atates that were inconsistent with the terms of the Covenant, but 
expressly confirmed others, such as treaties of arbitration; also 
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regional understandings* like the Monroe Doctrine. AH treaties 
between member states should be published. Thus secret treaties 
were outlawed. 

Mandates, Colonies and territories taken from the defeated 
powers in the First World War were put under the League's 
guardianship* and the victorious powers which received them were 
regarded as “mandatories” of the League and were required to 
report annually to its Council, Certain international areas, such 
as the free port of Danzig and the Saar Valley* were also to be 
supervised by the League. 

Health. The League was authorized to take international 
measures to combat disease * to promote health, to fight dangerous 
drugs, such as opium, to work against vice, and to support the 
Red Cross, 

Members of the League. The League started upon its official 
career on January 10 , 1920, with 24 members. By the time the 
first Assembly met, in November, 1920. there were 42 members, 
and six more were admitted at that time. 

For several years Germany and other defeated powers were 
excluded from membership, and for an even longer time Russia 
held aloof. These absences were a source of weakness to the 
League of Nations, but to greatest weakness resulted from its 
repudiation by the United States. 

American Opposition. The Senate of the United States refused 
to ratify the Peace of Paris, including the Covenant of the League, 
Some Senators thought that membership in the league would 
impair the national sovereignty of the United States and the 
powers of Congress. Ot hers feared it would fun her entangle the 
United States Lu foreign affairs. Still others were disappointed 
with the Peace of Paris, particularly the concessions to Japan 
and Great Britain. Some, not a few perhaps, raised objections 
because of personal or political reasons. In the final vole the 
treaty failed of the necessary two-thirds majority by only a few 
votes. 

Sc parate Treatie s. After the iuaugurat ion of President H ard i ng 
in March, 1921, the new Republican adm mist rat ion made separate 
treaties of peace with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. But the 
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United States continued to reject the League of Nations and the 
World Court. 


Democratic Progress 

A big surge of democracy within most cxjttntries accompanied the 
international -settlement of 1919-1920 and the creation of 
the League of Nations. 

De mocratic Revolu tion in Germany. In 191 S h when the Gentian 
armies showed ’ata! weakness mid failed to hold their positions in 
France and Belgium, certain groups of Germans at home spoke 
otir frankly anti forcefully, not only in favor of immediate peace, 
but also in behalf of democratic reform. Tit esc groups were the 
Sociali*ts, the t ’at holies, and the Democrats, 

In vain Emperor William II appointed a Democrat, Prince Maxi¬ 
milian of Baden, as Chancellor, and in vain the new Chancellor 
promised democratic reforms and opened negotiations with the 
Allies, It was too late, The Allies refused to treat with an 
autocratic government, and the democratic groups in Germany 
doubted the Chancellor s ability to effect liberal reforms so long 
as the Kaiser remained in power. With disloyalty and defeat 
staring him in the face, William It fled into the Netherlands. 
1 his was on November 9, 1918, two days before the signing of the 
armistice on the battle-front. To Holland the I\aLserwas followed 
by the Prussian crown prince and other members of the Hohen- 
zollern family, and within a few days the kings of Bavaria, Wiirt* 
tt.mberg, find Saxony and other German princes either abdicated 
or were deposed. 

A German Republic. With the flight of William II, an almost 
bloodless rc volution was accomplished in Germany. Prince Maxi¬ 
milian handed over the chancel lory hip to Friedrich Ebert, a leader 
of the Soria list*. Ebert authorized the signing of the armistice 
^ itli the Allies and the election of a national assembly. In this 
election all German citizens over twenty years of age voted. It 
wa* a signal recognition of democracy. About the same time 
provisional republican governments were set up in Prussia, Ba¬ 
varia, and other German states. 

The Weimar Constitution. The German national assembly 
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which met at Weimar in February, 1919, proclaimed Germany a 
“Republican Empire,” elected Ebert first President, ratified the 
treaty of Versailles, and adopted a democratic constitution. Under 
this, which went into effect in August, 1919, all Germans were 
declared equal before the law, and all privileges of birth, class, or 
creed were abolished. Voting was made equal, direct, and secret, 
and given to all German citi¬ 
zens, men and women, in Ijotli 
national and local elections. 

Laws were to lie made by a 
Reichstag, representing the 
people, and by a Reichsrat, 
representing the states, and 
were to be executed by a min¬ 
istry responsible to t he Reichs¬ 
tag, The President was to be 
elected by popular vote for a 
term of seven years, 

Germany between Fires. 

The new regime in Germany 
w m severely tested. It had 
to bear the blame of conclud¬ 
ing an unpopular peace with 
the Allies and also the burden 
of rebuilding business. Ro 
aides, it had to overcome 
hostile political groups. The 
Junkers (Prussian landlords) 
and some of the capitalists wished to restore 3 the Hohenzollcrn 
monarchy. On the other hand, the Communists wanted a soviet 
government. Backed by the Democrats, the Catholics, and the 
moderate Socialists, the new republic went ahead, steering a mid¬ 
dle course. In the name of the people it resumed the task of 
unifying and liberalizing Germany where the Frankfort Assembly 
had laid it down In 1849, (See page 620.) For thirteen years it 
earned on. In 1925 Alarshal von Hindenbuig, the famous gen¬ 
eral, became President. 
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Democracy Elsewhere in Central Europe* Already we have 
noted the break-up of the Dual Monarchy on national lines follow 
tng the First World War The new governments were mostly 
democratic, German Austria became a republic on November 12, 
191S, and in 1920 adopted a democratic constitution. The 
Magyars established a Hungarian kingdom without a king. The 
Czechoslovaks and Poles set up independent republics; ihe Yugo¬ 
slavs and Rumanians joined respectively the more or less demo¬ 
cratic kingdoms of Serbia and Rumania, 

Poland, restored to national independence and reunited, became 
a republic and adopted a thoroughly democratic constitution. 
And the four Baltic states— Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania — which were carved out of the former Russian Empire, 
also became democratic republics. 

I he Greeks in 1920 restored King Const an lincT whom the Allies 
had deposed in 1917, but when he met defeat in a war with Turkey 
in 1922 the Greeks exiled him ? abolished the monarchy, and experi¬ 
mented with a republic* 

I bus we see that., in general, jni-liiical revolutions following the 
First World War in east-central Europe led to remarkable gains 
for democracy. The Imperial families of Romanov, Hohen- 
sollem, and Habshurg ceased to reign. Divine-right monarchy 
seemed at last extinct in the wo rid T except possibly in Japan and 
a few r less important countries. And the dictatorship which had 
succeeded the tsardom in Russia in 1917 did not appear very 
strong or threatening in 1920. 

Democracy in Western Europe. Business and labor problems, 
after the E irst World War. put British democracy to a severe test. 
Great Britain, though a victor, came out of the war with a huge 
national debt, ten times as large as before. Business was de¬ 
pressed ; many factories wen; dosed; taxes were heavy; and a 
million or two workers were unemployed most of the time. 

Political changes were to be expected. Lloyd George, the 
Liberal, who had been Prime Minister since 1916, was overthrown 
in 1922 by the Conservatives. The Liberals* so strong before the 
war, became weak and divided. The rivalry now was between 
the Conservatives and Labor. Labor came into power for the 
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first time in January, 1924, with Ramsay MacDonald as premier, 
but only for ten months. In 1929 he returned to power and held 
office until 1935. He did much for peace and disarmamentj but 
lost the support of Labor as his economic policies became more 
conservative, Stanley Baldwin, Conservative, again headed the 
Cabinet in 1935- In 1936 King George V died, Edward VIII 
held the throne for less than a 
year, then gave it up Lu his 
brother, George YL 
Democratic Advances in 
Britain. In 1913 ail act of 
Parliament gave the vote for 
members of the House of 
Commons to all men over 21 
and all women over 30 who 
had residences or places of 
business for six months in the 
year, and war veterans over 
18. It also provided that the 
members of the House of Com¬ 
mons should represent groups 
>jf equal size. Thereafter 
women could sit in the House 
of Commons, but not in the 
House of Lords. An act of 
1928 extended the vote to all 


m 
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women over 21. on the same EnHiJind a Emi Labor pEtmitr, 
terms m for men, Th i s ad ded 

5 ,000,000 more women to the army of voters and completed the 
victory of the woman-suffrage movement. In 1929 a woman be¬ 
came a member of the Cabinet for the first time. 

Eire and Ulster. Home rule for Ireland (page 033) was taken 
up again following the First World War, The Orangemen organ¬ 
ized six counties of Ulster into a separate "Government of North¬ 
ern Ireland" as permitted in a Home Rule Act of 1920. The 
greater part of the island was established as the “ Irish I ree Stale. 1 
Each has its own parliament. Northern Ireland remained po~ 
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Litically a part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land ; the Irish Free State, under its constitution of 1922, became 
a democratic commnnwealth, a republic in all blit name, enjoying 
the same freedom as Canada and the other British Dominions, 
It was admitted to the longue of Nations in 1923, In 1937 its 
official name was changed to Eire, 

France. The Third Republic continued after the war essentially 
as before, but with so many political factions in conflict that it 
was difficult for any party to exercise control. Financial and 
economic problems were foremost; labor won some measures for 
its benefit, and relations improved between church and state. 

Spain. Early in 1931 the king, Alfonso NTH, was driven out 
and a republic was set up. A new democratic constitution was 
adopted, and the church was separated from the state, 

A Period of Promts*; 

The decade from 1920 to 1930 was in many respects a period of 
promise, literally and figuratively. Democracy was spreading anil 
gradually overcoming various nhstaclea in its way. Reconstruc¬ 
tion of areas which had been devastated by the war was making 
rapid progress, and a measure of economic prosperity was returning 
to the world, Plans and pacts to keep the peace, to advance 
trade, and to limit armaments were fostering international co¬ 
operation. The League of Nations, despite American absence 
from it, was actually functioning. 

The Washington Arms Conference. This was held in the city 
of Washington in 1921-1922. and a general reduction of navies 
was agreed upon, It meant a saving of billions of dollars, the 
reduction of naval rivalry, and a lessening of the danger of war. 
At the same time Japan agreed to give Kiao-chao back to China 
and to sell the Shantung Railway to her. By a special agreement 
of nine powers chiefly concerned, the "open door" policy in China 
was reaffirmed. In a 11 Four-Power Treaty u the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan promised to respect one an¬ 
other’s possessions in the Pacific, and to confer peaceably over any 
serious dispute that might arise there or in the Far East. 

The Locamo Pact and Others. In L92n at Locarno. Switier- 
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land, delegates of Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and Great 
Britain guaranteed adherence to the Peace of Pans respecting he 
western frontier of Germany and the unarmed zone along the 


Rhine. Germany i F ranee * and 
Belgium pledged that they 
would in no ease attack or 
invade each other or resort 
to war against each other. 
Gemiany became a party to 
various arbitration and eco¬ 
nomic treaties, and in 1320 she 
entered the League of Nat toils, 
A world economic conference 
at Genova in 1927 urged pro¬ 
motion of world trade by re¬ 
ducing tariffs, and at Geneva 
in 1929 Premier Briand of 
France proposed a federation 
of European states, especially 
for economic purposes. At 
Paris in 1928 a pact was signed 
to outlaw war generally, and 
within a short time it had 
been ratified by G9 countries. 

Creeping Shadows. Py 
1930 n however, the previous 
ten-year period of promise was 
being darkened by shadows of 
doubt acid danger. A. wide- 


Worm ru*** 
AMffME BaiASEJ 

EU-i'on. Iimoa premier r>F Franc*, Am 
for^ifcn minnsWf ItoHI W-' 1 u \ fck * 

^ataMiJhpd u^r* friendly iwLfttiGnn with 
Gvrnitiny, sinned the tjoitorlJO 
pert*d the I^aiain, prtP|K»«i tht? 
whioh led lo tho Paris Purt, ami ut*«I 
political federation of Eur^p*. ^ c,uxi 
in 1^32. 


spread economic slump oo- , , 

<3. Democratic P**™* «• *•** 
rising tide of dictatorship. And the League of 
unable to prevent or punish forceful aggrch.-ion on ■ P 

the newer dictatorships. . , 

The story of these sorry political and ' ^ 

menls we shall leave to later chapters. Meanwhile we shall point 
out certain scientific and cultural features of modem life. 
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STUDY HELPS 

1. Write 150 or 200 word* on (1) the " Big Three"; {2) the League of 
Nations; (3) democracy, ful lowing the war. 

2. List (I) Lien cum losses; (2) Russian (3) British gains; (4) 

French gains; (5) Italian gains; (6) Japanese gaiiis* 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

h What effect had the war on nationalism? 

2. How was tiie Uabsburg Empire affected? lice Ottoman Empire? 

3. VYSuU city was made Use capital of the League of Nstiuns? 

4. Vi hat moacLS ciid the League have for enforcing its decision# 7 

3. What were mandaton? 

6, Why did the United Static fail to support the League of Nations? 

7, What became of the Kaiser and his family 7 
8- What was the Weimar Constitution? 

fh What three historic fsmilii's cruised to reign? 

10. What difficulties did the new German government face? 

11. What changes took plaice in lirati^h politic following the war? 

12. What was dqtle in Ireland? 

13. W T hmt of the Third Republic? Spain? 

14. In what sen#ess was the decade from l 020 to 1930 a period of 
promise? 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


A VIEW OF MODERN LIFE 

The “period of promise” mentioned at the end of the preceding 
chapter was, for the most part, a time of peace. In this chapter 
we take stock of arts and achievements of peace. If the survey 
arouses our mlininitiuii. it must challenge our a'W*? ,J f nhlign- 
titm. Marvels without number prove man's ingenuity in the 
physical world, but some human conditions and relation* soem 
to baffle him. Man has always been his own greatest problem. 
But we look forward with courage and bop*. The experience of 
manv generations should afford guidance toward higher 

human welfare and civilization. For the earnest student the light 
at the pftst should shine ahead. 


The Closer Tovch 

Til!' world of the ancient Greeks and Roman* was the ring of 
hinds around the Mediterranean Sea. Medieval Christendom 
included Europe and only a little more. For centuries each conti¬ 
nent was a world in itself, possessing little or no knowledge of 
other continents, But nowadays the world as we know it is mueii 
larger, and yet, as we touch it, Is much smaller - much nearer 

Communication. Morse’s telegraph in l*M was a wonder of 
science and invention; so was Bells telephone m 1S7S- A still 
more wonderful victory In man's battle against time and spare 
was won in 1*97. when Marconi, a young Italian, invented the 
wireless telegraph. In 1903, while in the l ruled States, he talked 
across the Atlantic. Today nearly every borne has a radio; and 
pictures as well as voices an- transmitted through the air. 

Trade and Travel. The Industrial Revolution not only took 
spinning, weaving, and other arts nut of human iuind. .in L ' 1% ' 
them to machines i it also added invention after m vent ion liiat 
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made trade anti travel, as well as communication, easier ant? 
swifter. The clumsy locomotives and steamboats of Stephenson 
and Fulton puffed and paddled until they became graceful, speed¬ 
ing giants and majestic floating palaces. In 1S40 Great Britain 
had only 1331 miles of railway, but by 1937 she had over 20,000. 


Tna S.S. “ Q oe pji M art " ^ 

E«crt<*t by ttlgboiil*. 

In 1830 the United States had 23 miles; by 1939 she had nearly 
250,000. 

The first ocean steamships were wooden vessels, provided also 
with sails. Then the screw propeller was substituted for paddle 
wheels, and sheet iron began to replace wood for the outer shell. 
By 1900 the great majority of large ships were being framed on 
steel, coated with steel, and equipped with steam engines and 
screw propellers. The Tifflnic, built in 1910, w T as 435 times as 
big as the ship in which Columbus first crossed the Atlantic. Even 
larger was the Lcpiathan, a monster of 60,000 tons. Somewhat 
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faster, bat not quite so big, were the German shipsfJre^and 
Enrol*, while the Normandie of the French line and the British 
Queen Mary were both over SO,000 tons. 

The automobile and the airplane, driven by the gasoline engine, 
are recent marvels of speed and strength. More about them 

!U! TheE^noiroc Link. Trade and trade agreements have devel¬ 
oped relations of decided political and social value When M. 
liriantl in 1029 proposal an 
economic federation of Euiopc> 
he confidently expected that 
political hannonv would at¬ 
tend the growth of business 
cooperation. Even without 
plan, the nations have built 
up a commercial structure 
that is world-wide. Each coup 
tinent- and each nation is in a 
measure dependent on others 
For many articles of food and 
industry. 

Conservation of Natural 
Resources* To feed, clothe,, 
and shelter the vaatlv in¬ 
creased number of human be¬ 
ings requires a far more in¬ 
telligent use of natural resoUF- Guplie- un Masconi 

ecs than our ancestors needed Italian in venter of wimkw tolcsfupti?. 


to make. Conservation 

saving and wise use—b necessary if we are not to ea^e our 
children a worn-out world. More than one rich W bu beej 
turned into u desert by reckless cutting of forests and wasteful 
working of the soil. Yet, if nature's wealth * ^refully hu>- 
lumdeii! there is more than enough. Wide areas sidl un**d « 
waiting to lie reclaimed. Swamps can be drained, desert, irri¬ 
gated, and hills planted again with trees. Des-nume floods « 
be harnessed for use. Crops may be mereased by belter ullage. 
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Social and Political Relations 
Ideal of Social Equality* With the decline of feudal aristocracy 
and the growth in power of the middle and lower c lasses h demg- 
etatic idealists have dreamed of establishing a real social equality. 
Such was the hope voiced so fervidly by the French revolutionists 
}*^i i was ^he a ™ of “Jacksonian democracy” in the 
United States in 1829, The ideal was a state where all men should 
ha\r equal Opportunity t where there would be no castes or classes, 

where each man’s standing in 
the community would depend 
on his brains and character 
rather than on his birth or 
wealth. 

Women in Politics. The 

modem ideal of equality has 
greatly affected the status of 
women, and through the ages 
Christianity has done much to 
raise women to a place of re¬ 
spect and honor. But still, at 
the dawn of the 19th century, 
women could not voEe ? they 
wen? ineligible for most po¬ 
litical offices, and in many 
countries they had fewer rights 
than men in courts of law. 
About 1850 an agitation for 
women's rights began. The 
famous English philosopher, 
John Stuart Mill, stated the 
ease for women in his book, 
The Subjection of Women r and 
m 1SG7 be presented a petition to Parliament asking that women 
be ghrn political rights. Hut England iva# too conservative to 
take such action, though some violent agitation was carried on. 
In certain western states of the United States, in New Zealand and 



C^pyHght fry UatAratA 


Mils. Caju«e Chapman Catt 

^ftTtncrly princ^ of a Mr h M - booJ in 
Mrujcm City, Iowa: u kbefer in ih? woman 
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Australia, in Finland, und in Norway votes were granted to women 

between 1867 and 1914, « ■ 

After 19H the movement went faster. Mexico adopted woman 
<ufTm£re in 1917. In 1918 Great Britain extended the fiKich.se 
to about half the women in the kingdom. In the United Stot^ 
in 1919 - 1920 , an amendment was added to the fedorac-ons i 
for woman suffrage. This was after a number of states had 
granted it. Political equality of men and women was record 
in Russia in 1918; by the Netherlands and by Germany m 1919, 
and by various now nations, such as Czechoslo\akm, 

Latvia, and Lithuania, about the same time. . , 

Women in Business. Women have entered business in large 
numbers. Women’s colleges have licen established and women 
have been admitted to practically all the colics and 
More and more women each year qualify for ^ 
law. medicine, and othe r profe^on*. In many country, in W*mt 
veais the hrge majority of teachers in the elementary ghouls 
have been women. Thus women arc not dependent upon f»l™ 
and husbands for support as their mothers were ^ they have 
gained a large measure of economic equality. 

Tie Drift to Cities. All ever the civilised worid, «■*«">“ 
net decades, people hue. emwded to the hl*JJ; 

out of ten people i.r the United Stole* live. OUte.de the 
hv 1920 lees then hell «erc country dnellere. In 1 ■ e 1 ' " 

—w w,-* t-1 Tu 

eight out of ten arc townsfolk, omit f f n ,,t nr ; 0 =, 

due partly te the Industrial Revolution -the inrn ra olfact onoa 
and the growth nl commerce - and parti) t° tin ' 

leniences and lasurica of the cities, which attract old anil young. 
Z3 “orld wan have brought about an abnormal congest™ 

*SE2£S±. Although thegeowth of cities hastened 
the decline of the old feudal aristocracy and otheomn advanced 
democracy, along ,1th art and culture, it bae beea adended vuth 

St* are corrected, to srnue «,eat. by 
of sanitation and police; but still there remain 
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many evils of overcrowding. Children are idle and often have no 
suitable place for play. 

Change in the Home. Change in the status of women and the 
drift to cities have made a profound change in the home. Thou¬ 
sands of married women spend their days in shops, offices, and 
clubs. In the better homes, at least in cities, much of the baking, 
washing, and sewing is done outside or is lightened by modem 
devices. Thus the housewife, whether she works outside or not. 
Has more liberty. The children, aged five or more, are taken 
care of in school for most of the day. The home, the most funda¬ 
mental of all our social institutions, does not receive as much 
attention as in earlier times —home life counts for less; the 
family circle is weakened and too often broken. 

Problems for Today and Tomorrow. Many persons anxious to 
improve home and social life believe that some way must be found 
to distribute the population of the world more evenly, so that, all 
men. all families, poor m vrcll as rich, may liave real homes; so 
that fresh air, a place to play, and a chance for healthful work on 
the soil may be enjoyed by a larger number, if not. by all. 


Capital, Labor, and Commp.yism 

Capital, a notable feature of our present-day life is the impor¬ 
tance and power of capitalism. Its history, as we know, may be 
traced down from the late Middle Ages, but since the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution capitalism has developed in five sig- 
macant ways: 

(1) Growth in Hulk, The amount of capital invested in manu¬ 
re* I™*.-!" ‘J 1 * Unhi?d Btates “^Ased from 2% billion dollars in 

to — % billion in 1915. A century ago millionaire capital ]his 
were scarce, but today they are more numerous. Besides, there 
are now a very large number of persons with small sums of capital, 
or with a few shares of stock in some corporation. 

(2) (irotctk of Corporations. The second half of the 19th century 
witnessed an enormous growth of banks and joint-stock companies 
or corporations. I n 0 rest Hr i t a in in 1910 there were abou t -1U 000 
such companies; in Germany, in 1937, there were 12,000 corpora- 
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lions; and in the United States, in 1929, the income-tax returns 
showed that then* were over 390,000 corporations with a total 
gross income of 130 billion dollars, 

in the old davs the capital for a factory was usually supplied by 
one or two men, and one of them personally worked with the men 
or in close touch with them. Nowadays most large undertakings 
are financed by corporations or joint-stock companies which sell 
Ixmds and shares of stock to banks and other purchasers who have 
no direct part in the business. Increasingly the great cities have 
become the centers of wealth. 

(3) Trusts. Since 1SS0 or thereabouts there has also been a 
practice of forming gigantic industrial and financial combinations, 
known in America as trusts. Similar organizations have sprung 
up in most European countries. For example, the German steel 
Works Union, dating from 1904, for a white controlled nearly the 

entire steel industry of Germany. 

(4) Fordqn Investments. Another development of modern busi- 
ms, has ham the “export of capital,” tint is, the invesIMPot of 
surplus capital in colonies and foreign countries. In 911 iritisb 
capitalists had such investments amounting to 26 billion dollar*. 
After the First World War American foreign investment* rose to 
15 billion dollars in 1930, in addition to government war bans of 

10 billion, , , , i , A 

(5) National Debts. Finally, national debts have stimulated 

capitalism. In order to pay for wars, nations have issued interest- 
bearing bon Is, which have been bought by people who had money 
to invest. Great Britain's debt at the time of the American 
Revolution was less than two thirds of a billion dollars; in 1914 
it was still only some three billions; but in 1920 it was about 40 
billions. The debt of France was 34 billion francs liefore the 
First World War and 238 billions afterward. For the bond¬ 
holders, such debts represent capital invested. 

Labor. If political democracy is to be successful it must find a 
solution of labor problems, which have become so momentous in 
the 19th and 20th centuries, l^bor problems of today are a 

sequel of the Industrial Revolution. 

Trade Unions . One problem is the growth of Trade unions am 
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the increase of strikes. By 1920 there were 8,500,000 trade- 
unionists in Germany, nearly as many in Great Britain, with 
smaller (though large) numbers in Italy, France, Poland, the 
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Lai ted States, and other countries. AJ] il ii > shows that trade- 
unionism has become a powerful movement in the world. It 
aided in raising wages and shortening the work-day., but the 
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strikes re.*orted to have proved a serious iaconvenience to the 
public as well as a hardship for the strikers. 

Growth of Socialism and Communism. Tnide-iinionism in 
many places fostered socialism — state-ownership of factories, 
railways, mines, and bud. The BoHicvb+U in Russia, as we shall 


later explain, abolished private 
Unlike the older Marxian so¬ 
cialists, who believed in de¬ 
mocracy, the Bolshevists (or 
Communists) pushed their so¬ 
cialism by means of dictator¬ 
ship. In recent times Socialists 
and Communists of one brand 
or another gained many seats 
in the German. French, Bel¬ 
gian. Scandinavian, and other 
parliaments. 

Other Social M ove ments* 
Among other radical groups 
were the L W* VC In America 
and the Syndicalists in France, 
who advocated strikes and 
sabotage, the latter including 
destruction of machinery and 
other property. Their aim 
w as to overthrow the capitalist 
system, abolish the govern¬ 
ment, and put the working- 
men iu the saddle. There 
were also moderate move- 


ownership of Land and factories. 
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The lumiMifl Gcrnism Sfwiitifct whb 
founded the mtortuvioiui nmv#- 

tncHit. Hs* book Capital npl^ned the 
ciltimmoie 11 niiojj k'.M ^ if tfocEuliaiD. 


ments, aiming at reform without violent*. In liiiropc the strong¬ 
est of these was the Social Catholic movement, seeking, among 
other things, old-age pensions, health insurance, and the abolition 
of child labor. 

Oil the whole, the modern tendency is to abandon the fat>$«- 
fain doctrines of the early lQtli century and to demand that the 
government do something to cure the ills of unemployment and t he 
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hardships of poverty. What to do is one of the most serious and 
difficult problems democracy has to solve. 

The Advance of Applied Science 

Another sequel of the Industrial Revolution has* been the amaz¬ 
ing progress of machinery, inventions h and applied science. 

Iron and Steel, It was very difficult to convert impure ^pig 
iron’ 1 into the purer and tougher form of steel, but in 1856 an 
Englishman, Sir Henry Bessemer, found a method of making steel 
that was fairly satisfactory- Ever since, the Bessemer process 
and Bessemer steel have been well known. An even better process, 
that of the "open hearth, fr was developed in France and America. 
Still better, though more expensive, was the use of the electric 
furnace. Thanks to these improved processes, the age of iron 
gave way to the age of steel. 

Transportation. Improvements in the steam engine by Watt, 
Trevithick, and others enabled Stephenson to couple it to railway 
trains and Fulton to gear it to ships. Late in the 19th century 
many steamships began to use oil for fuel, instead of coal. In 
some factory engines and locomotives, too, oil was burned. Oil is 
less bulky than coal and requires fewer stokers. In 1885 a German 
invented a gasoline engine, and in IBS? a Frenchman used such 
an engine to run a carriage. This was the origin of the automo¬ 
bile. By 1929 lhere were about 25,000,000 cars in use in the 
United States alone* Tractors and auto buses, as well as trucks 
and pleasure cars, are familiar everywhere. 

Front the automobile to the airplane was only one step, but a 
big one; perhaps we should say a high one. Early in the 19th 
century many attempts had been made to fly. Near the end of 
the century an American scientist, Langley, fitted a steam engine 
to an airplane, which flew half a mile. Early in the 20th century 
the French began to use the gasoline mutor r and found it better 
adapted to such purposes. But the first successful airplanes were 
made by two Americans, the Wright brothers. In 190S one of 
their machines flew forty-five miles in an hour and a quarter. 
That was the beginning of the amazing wonders in air navigation. 
The oil industry, which sprang up in America in the 1850'a and 
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ISfiG’s and later elsewhere, has Ted the gasoline engine in auto¬ 
mobiles and airplanes, and also the oil-burning steam engine. 
Electricity. This has become another wonder-working 
of man. A British genius, Michael Faraday, who died in 1867, 
added so much to electrical knowledge that inventors were able to 
make the dynamo, a machine to generate- electricity. > • 

electricity, generated by dynamos, was used for lighting purposes, 
on a small scale. Ifi IH73 
came the electric motor, anil in 
recent years such motors have 
displaced steam engines in 
considerable measure. In 
everyday life find industry 
electricity h our servant, mag¬ 
ical and practical. It runs 
sewing machines and type^ 
writers; it mixes breads washes 
clothes, freezes ice cubes, cooks 
food, runs the vacuum cleaner, 
and whirls fans. For our en¬ 
tertainment it operates the 
radio ami the self-plaiying 
piano. We wonder now how 

people ever lived without telephones, electric lights, and other 

electrical devices. . * 

Other Appliances of Science. The marvels we have luted are 
only a few of the thousands of inventions that have attended and 
extended the Industrial Revolution. McCormicksreaper(D <1>, 
Howe's sewing machine (1S45), the photographic camera, Edison s 
phonograph (1S77), the submarine, the motion picture (about 
18901, television, and dozen* of others might easily be included m 

1 ' a Century of Science. Scientific progress was one of the chief 
glories of the 19th century. Mathematics, physic*, and chemistry 
were fundamental; such men as Galileo, Bacon, and Newton had 
been pioneers; Faraday, the Wright brother and Eduon were 
worthy successors- Louis Agassiz studied fishes; John James 
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Audubon, hirds; Charles Danvin, animals; Am Gray, plants; 
Matthew Fontaine Maury charted the seas; Sir John Herschel 
and David Littenhouse counted the stars. Most of these men and 
others were eminent also in other fields. 

Medicine and Surgery. In this field probably the greatest 
achievements must be credited to Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), a 

French scientist. His disr 
eovery of minute living organ¬ 
isms, which we call germs, was 
epoch-making. At once his 
discovery was ol value to 
brewers and wine-makers* A 
little later he guessed that a 
terrible plague, which threat¬ 
ened to destroy the silk indus¬ 
try of France, was due to 
germs. The guess proved cor¬ 
rect, and the plague was 
checked. In the same way he 
found a cure for a deadly 
cat tle disease. This discovery 
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alone was probably worth more than the big indemnity paid to 
Germany by France after the Franeo-Pnisriirm War. The most 
celebrated of his achievements was his discovery of a successful 
method of treating hydrophobia. This too was based on the 
fundamental theory that many diseases are caused by germs. 

Aniiseplies, Anlitaxin&t and Sanitation* The germ theory of 
disease made possible wonderful advances in :medieme f surgery, 
and sanitation. Lord Lister, an Englishman, applied it to surgery 
about ISGfi, by using carbolic acid to prevent germs from causing 
wounds to fester. Thin was the beginning of the use of ant iseptics. 
In medicine the same principle was utilised in preparing anti¬ 
toxins for the treatment of diphtheria, pneumonia, and many 
other diseases. The germ theory also led people to realize the 
importance of sanitation, and to Install proper sewage systems in 
cities. Probably more disease has been prevented by sanitation 
than has been cured by medicine. 
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Ametlhetics. Among these art* laughing gas. ether, and chloro¬ 
form, to deaden the pain of dental and surgical operations, laugh¬ 
ing gas was first used in 1844 by an American dentist, Horace 
Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut; ether, in 1842, by an American 
surgeon. Crawford W, Long, of Georgiachloroform, in 1847, by 
Sir .lames Simpson, of Scotland, These three mm did more to 
relieve human suffering than 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napo¬ 
leon did to cause it. 

fit) nfpen Rays, In 1896 a 
German scientist, Wilhelm 
Rdntgen, found that an elec¬ 
tric spark passing through a 
glass tube from which the air 
had been pumped gave off a 
peculiar light strong enough to 
shine through human flesh, 
cloth, and even bone. He 
called these strange light rays 
Xrays, for want of a better 
name. Others often cull them 
Rdntgen rays. By means of 
Krays surgeons can take photo¬ 
graphs of the body, showing 
the position of bones or the 
condition of wounds— of great 
use in surgery. 

Vitamins. Since 1900 much has been learned by scientists 
about the health-giving and energy-building qualities in various 
kinds qf food. It has been discovered that our food contains 
what are called vitamins and that these are necessary for us if 
the body is to live, grow, and be healthy. How such discoveries 
may affect the life of future generations not even the boldest 
prophet can foretell. 

Decline of Death Rate. The net results of the recent advances in 
medicine, sanitation, and surgery may be shown in figures. In 
18S1 the death rate in England was 21.2 per thousand j in 1914 it 
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was less than 14. This was typical of most countries. In other 
words„ in 1914 a person was considerably more likely to live 
through the year than one in 1881 would have been. Perhaps this 
statement may be disputed, because in 1914 one had a risk of l>eing 
killed in the World War. The contention is quite proper. The 
lower death rate would not hold in war, because unfortunately, 
science has been applied to the art of kilting as well ns to the art of 
healing. 


The Churches 

As to the rtile of religion in modern life there are many different 
opinions, but a few’ undisputed historical facts may be noted. 

New Forms of Protestantism. Many forms of Protestant 
Christianity have arisen since the Protestant Revolution of the 
I6th century. In addition to the original Protestant churches — 
Lutheran in Germany and Scandinavia, Calvinist in Switzerland r 
the Netherlands, and Scot!and t and Anglican or Episcopalian in 
England — now denominations such as the Congregation afists, 
Quakera. Baptists, Methodists, and Unitarians arose in the IGth, 
17th, and 18th centuries. The 19th century witnessed an even 
larger variety. One of the most famous of these denominations 
was the “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints M (popularly 
called Mormons) r founded in New York Statu in 1880 by Joseph 
Smith, Jr. Another was the “Church of Christ, Scientist 7 ' (its 
members being known as Christian Scientists), founded by Mrs, 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, a native of New England, in I860, By 
the beginning of the 20th century there were 300 or 400 Protestant 
denominations in the United States, 

Cooperation among Protestants^ On the other hand, there were 
several significant movements towards union among Protestant 
denominations. In breaking dow'ii harriers between them, much 
has been done by the Young Men's Christian Association, which 
was founded in the 19th century and 1ms grown very rapidly in 
the 20th. The Salvation Army, founded about the year 1880 In 
England, emphasized spiritual earnestness, gospel work among the 
poor, and charity, thus drawing attention away from sectarian 
differences. There are also various federations of churches; and 
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in eomo localities after the First World War several denominations 
actually united. Such federations and anions have been made 
easier by the fact that so me of the differences are no longer so 
much emphasized by a number of church members. 

The Catholic Church. On the part of the Catholic Church the 
tendency was to hold fast to its historic doctrines even more 
firmly. if anything, than before. In 1870 a general council of 
bishops affirmed the doctrine that the Pope is divinely guided 
when he officially decides [natter? of faith and morals for the 
whole church. This doctrine of jraperf infallibility was strongly 
opposed by many noii-Catholics and led to a number of political 
attacks on the Catholic Church, But it was maintained, along 
with other Catholic doctrines. 

Though in 1870 the Pope lost the last of his +f temporal" (terri¬ 
torial) possessions in Italy, his spiritual authority in the Catholic 
Church Increased, He recovered some temporal power in 1929 
by the Vatican treaty, as we shall explain in a later chapter, 
Catholicism was undoubtedly much stronger and more united in 
the 20th century than it had been in the 18th, despite the new 
difficulties created by anti-clericalism. 

Anti-Clericalism. This, which means opposition to the clergy 
and the church in general was prominent in the polities of many 
countries after 1850. France and several other nations “ dis¬ 
established* 1 the Catholic church — that is, deprived it of its 
privileged position as the official national church — and also 
enacted Laws against religious orders and religious schools. In 
England there was a corresponding campaign, though unsuccessful, 
against the privileges of the Protestant Anglican Church. Even 
in those' countries where the slate churches retained their official 
position, there was generally an increase of religious liberty. 

School and Press 

Nothing is more significant in our modern life limn the growing 
importance of education. A program of education for all the 
people, however, is a recent thing — as recent as democracy. But 
universal education is plainly necessary for a safe and efficient 
democracy- 
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Free Primary School s + Free hc^K™>I^ for the common people 
were not established on a large scale until the latter part of the 
lflth century. In many “civilised" countries,, even today, a large 
percentage of the people can neither rc-n<I nor write. But recent 
progress of education has been very rapid. The growth of educa¬ 
tion among all el asses has had a profound influence on politics and 
culture. 

The Power of the Press. The printing press has become a 
powerful agency in education, Thants to the invention of steam 
and electric printing presses, of typesetting machines, and of 
linotypes, it has become possible to print books, pamphlets, maga¬ 
zines, and newspapers so cheaply that poor as well as rich can afford 
them. As one result, the press lias become enormously powerful in 
polities. 

Tin? power of ihc press is not without dangers, Newspapers 
can play upon the ignorance of readers, and can fill their minds 
with errors. How to safeguard against this evil is a grave problem. 
Cheap printing has given wide circulation not only to the finest 
works of literature and science s but also to all kinds of dangerous 
propaganda and the 1 crudest sort of fiction. 

Influence of the Screen. Moving and talk mg pictures are a 
recent instrument of education. Their use for instructive pur¬ 
poses, either in the schools or in the theaters, has lately begun, 
and no one can predict how far it will go. The radio also aids 
education, but for many persons cheap and sensational “ movies" 
and "talkies” have taken the place of good reading, with results 
not to be desired. 

The Fundamental Problem of Education. lit our democratic 
civilization the fundamental problem la really one of education. 
Unless people learn how to use their votes, their money, their 
machinery, their printing presses, and their moving pictures wisely, 
terrible disasters are in store for democracy + An intelligent under¬ 
standing of these new feature* of our civilization is a necessity. 

The Moral M olive. And, m addition to an intelligent under¬ 
standing, something more is required. Knowledge alone will not 
make a man happy, useful, or even successful. He needs also a 
keen sense of justice, a strong flense of duty. There are highly 
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€>ducati: a d criminals m our prisons. Hie best intentions may be 
dangerous if they are not guided by knoivcclge, but knowledge too 
is dangerous if it is not directed by good will* In short, the world 
today needs both knowledge and morality. Men and women who 
combine these tw r o qualities are the best citizens, Without such 
citizens our country^ future —the world’*) future — wniild be 
dark indeed, With many such citizens, we can face the future 
with courage and hope. 


STUDY HELPS 

L Read in the encyclopedia* or else where about the telegraph, steam¬ 
ships, airplanes, printing, confer vat ion. 

2+ Write 150 or 200 words about (1) woman suffrage, (2) trusts, (3) 
electricity 3 (4) Pasteur, (5) Lord Lister, (ti) Marconi, (7) education, 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

!. How did the Industrial Revolution come down into the 20th 
century ? 

2. Why should nations cooperate in business? 

3. How haa modem democracy affected women ? 

4. (1) What are some problems of urban life? (2) What lias made 
these problems more acute? 

5. How has home life been affected in recent years 1 

G. What would be a good program for capital and. labor? 

7. Ha* modem government been towards t&im&jmc or away from 
it? 

S. Id what ways do modern travel and transportation depend on 
Communication? 

D, For what was ^IcConoick especially noted ? Audubon ? Darwin ? 
Asa Gray? Sir James Simpson? Wilhelm Rrjntfien? 

10. What effect have the Y. M, C, A, and the Salvation Amy had 
among Protestants? 

11. What is meant by ^ papal infallibility 31 ? 

12. For good citizenship, what is needed in addition to knowledge? 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


FAR EAST AND NEAR EAST BETWEEN 
WORLD WARS 

In this chapter we shall give further attention to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa, who are no longer out of touch* as in ancient times* 
but arc now intimately related with Europe and America in the 
making of world history. The period of this survey falls between 
the two great world wars. 

Difficulties ix China 

During the Firat World War. 1914-1.018, Japan tightened her 
grip on China. At the peace conference in Paris* China tried to 
get help, without success. She w m left in humiliation even deeper 
than that suffered in the Opium War of IS30-IS42. The country 
was m much disorder. The government at Peking was not re¬ 
spected; civil war broke out t in which the- north and the south 
seemed arrayed against each other. Freebooters pillaged and 
looted. All this made living in China dangerous for aliens as 
well as for natives. Foreign powers stood ready to take and 
divide up China. 

The People's Party. Nationalists in the south* the People's 
Party, established a government at Canton. This party was an 
outgrowth of the revolutionary groups organized by Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, and it was supported largely by college students and 
others like-minded* a Young China* reminding us of Young Italy 
in the days of Mazzini. The People's Party stood for (1) na¬ 
tionalism-— freeing China from foreign control; (2) sovereignty 
of the people — democracy; (3) the improvement of social and 
economic conditions. 
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After 1921 the Feting government and the Canton government 
each claimed to be the lawful government, of all China. 

At Peking. Here administrations were made and unmade by 
rival military leaders. Peking was contended for by all parties, 
for various reasons It had the government buildings and other 
equipment, with important sources of revenue. Having the 

legations, homes of the repre¬ 
sentatives of foreign powers, it 
was the center of Contact with 
the rest of the world. Besides, 
Peking was the old capital, 
the cherished place of author¬ 
ity — a symbol of the right to 
rule. 

At Canton, To Can ton cam e 
the Nationalists who were ex¬ 
pelled from Peking and joined 
i n Betti ng up a government, In 
192] Sun Yat-Sen w as elected 
“ Predden t of Chitrn. ? * When, 
shortly before his death in 
1925, he began to accept aid 
from Soviet Russia, a sp]it in 
his party resulted. However, 
the Canton government main¬ 
tained itself as a going organi¬ 
zation. 

Other Centers. At other 
places besides Peking aud 
Canton there vrere local rulers. 
Mililary leaders retained, set up, or usurped positions ol author¬ 
ity in one or two, sometimes in as many as four or five, prov¬ 
ince*. Fume of these local dictators began their careers as far 
back as 1912. Others later fought their way to pow'er. Their 
authority was often very unsteady and attended with many ups 
and dow ns. 

^Foreign Devils" Again, In 1925 riots in Shanghai and C anton 
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made the feeling between Chinese and foreigners more hostile. 
Forthwith a nationwide enmity against foreign powers developed. 
This was in line with the nationalist platform of the Canton govern¬ 
ment, In view of the general 
disorder and the danger to 
foreigners, several foreign pow¬ 
ers kept armed forces in cer¬ 
tain ports of China and Chi¬ 
nese forces were forbidden to 
enter such areas. 

Partial Nationalist Triumph, 

The Nationalists found an able 
successor to Dr, Sun in Gen¬ 
eral Chiang Kai-shek. By the 
s umm er of 1927 Chiang had 
control of all eastern China 
south of the Yangtze River, 
and before the end of 192$ he 
had taken Peking (renamed 
Peiping) and reunited must of 
China, though several other 
generals continued to conspire 
against him and Communist 
forces held a portion of the 
country* The capital was re¬ 
moved from Peiping to Nan¬ 
king. Chiang became presi¬ 
dent, but the Nationalist Party 
was the real government. In 
local affairs a start was made 
towards democracy* 

Social and Economic Prog¬ 
ress. Chiang's Nationalist 

government made plans to aid the farmers by means of irrigation, 
better agricultural methods, and other measures. Manufacturing, 
too, was to be encouraged, and laws were drafted to protect the 
wage earners. Modem education was promoted, American experts 
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were employed to improve finances, the railway system was unified, 
better toads were mado r and air-mail service between the chief 
cities was undertaken. 

Conflict with Japan. Chiang's government disaster in 
Manchuria. In this vast and fertile region, owned by China, 
Japan had certain railways, with Japanese troops to guard them. 
In 1931 the Japanese troops began to seize Chinese cities in Man* 
churia. China appealed to the League of Nations and to the 
United States, but Japan continued her conquest of Manchuria* 
Instead of annexing it, the Japanese gave the region a new name* 
“Manchukuo,” and appointed the former Chinese emperor, Pu Yi t 
to rule it as an independent empire. In reality Manehukuo was 
controlled by the Japanese h who also extended their power into 
northern China. 

Refoii tf an d Reaction in Japan 

In Japan independence and national unity were of long standing, 
but democracy lagged. Under the constitution of 1SS9 the right 
of voting had been restricted to a small minority who could satisfy 
certain requirements in regard to property. After yearn of agita¬ 
tion, a law was passed in 1925 sweeping away the property re¬ 
quirements and extending the voting privilege to all men, rich 
and poor alike. Moreover, the principle that the cabinet should 
be controlled by the majority In parliament was being gradually 
introduced. In 1931. however* the government fell under the 
control of the army leaders, who pursued a policy of reaction at 
home and of aggression abroad. 

Disturbances m India 

Aspirations toward nationalism and independence were strong 
in India for years, as we have seen; but during the First World 
War, when revolt might have succeeded, India was generally loyal 
to the British flag, 

A Stimulating Taste. To reward this loyalty, and to satisfy the 
demands of Indian nationalists, Great Britain In 1919 adopted the 
Government of India Act — a compromise between British rule 
and home rule. A central legislature, elected by the wealthy 
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classes,, was created to pass laws and vote taxes. In each province 
there was also an elected legislature, with authority over certain 
matters, such as education and public health. But the British 
governor-general still had the upper band. 

The taste of political privilege given the people of India did not 
allay their discontent but rather stimulated it* The spirit of 
nationalism asserted itself more 
boldly than before. The more 
extreme nationalists were 
ready for revolution, by arms 
if necessary. The moderates 
sought self-government under 
the British flag, by peaceable 
means. 

Mohandas Gandhi. The 
outstanding figure in the na¬ 
tionalist. movement was Mo¬ 
handas Gandhi (gaft-d^b usu¬ 
ally called Mahatma Gandhi 
“Mahatma 11 is a title meaning 
“great soul,” or saint. His 
character, his aims, and his 
methods attracted worldwide 
attention. He did not favor 
revolution by war, neither did 
he advocate tame submission 
to foreign rule. He proposed 
to break up the British govern¬ 
ment of India by refusing to 
cooperate with it and by posi¬ 
tively obstructing it. He said that the people of India should not 
only refuse to hold public office but should also refuse to attend 
public schools, to pay taxes, to buy British goods, and to appear in 
uourt. Some of them, strongly under the spell of Gandhi^ spirit, 
actually *at down in front of railway trains, thus refusing to let the 
trains run. To those who said that India was not yet fit for in¬ 
dependence and self-government, Gandhi replied that no people 
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can ever become fit to govern itself that is treated m unfit by 
foreign masters. 

A New Constitution* 1935. Great Britain declared that India 
Could loot forward to achieving self-government some time, but 
not at once. British control over India's military and financial 
affairs was carefully safeguarded in a new Government of India 
Act, passed by the British Parliament in 1935. On the other 
hand, this new constitution gave votes to a larger number (though 

still a minority) of the people* 
and it gave the elected legisla¬ 
tures more power. It also 
provided for a federal Icgisla-* 
ture to represent all India. 

SELF-DhrTEKMINATION IN 
the Near East 
Break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire. By the First World 
War, as already shown* the 
Ottoman or Turkish Empire 
was broken up. This made 
for nationalism and self-deter¬ 
mination, not only among t he 
peoples who were released 
from Turkish rub but also 
among the Turks themselves. 

By the Peace of Paris, 
Smyrna and Thrace were to 
belong to Greece, but the 
Turkish nationalists, under 
Kemal Pasha, were able to 
change the arrangement. Kemal and his party set up a republi¬ 
can government in Asia Minor. Though England was opposed to 
him* France and Italy were favorable, so Kemal was able to drive 
the Greeks out of Smyrna and Thrace. He also took possession 
of Constantinople, deposed the Multan, and demanded a revision 
of the peace treaty. 
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Turkey a Republic. Accordingly, a conference at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, held in 1922-1923, allowed Turkey to retain Smyrna 
and eastern Thrace. Turkey was proclaimed a republic, with 
Kemal Pasha as first president. Angora, a city of Asia Minor, 
was made the capital. In 1924 a constitution was adopted, pro* 
aiding for a parliament of one house elected by a vote of all the 
male citizens. The executive officers were chosen by parliament. 
In this respect the government resembled that of France All 
Citizens of the republic were declared equal before the law, irrespec¬ 
tive of race or religion. This was a great gain over previous 
conditions, though Kemal was practically a dictator. 

Striking Changes. Leaders of the new Turkey were eager to 
adopt western ideas and habits. The Roman alphabet was sub- 
a tit u ted for Arabic letters, religion and state were separated, the 
system of laws based on the Koran was abolished, and even styles 
of dress that had been used hi Turkey for generations were dis¬ 
carded. The mime of Constantinople was changed to Istanbul. 
For many years the Turkish name had been Stambul. 

Independence of Persia, After 1918, when Russia gave up her 
claims on Persia, the latter was forced into a protectorate under 
England, This aroused bitter opposition in Persia, and in 1921, 
encouraged by Russia, Persia declared her treaty with Britain 
annulled and asserted her independence. England took the 
matter rather gracefully and withdrew her troops from Persia. 

Reza Khan’s Program. The chief leader in freeing Persia was 
au army officer, Reza Khan Pahl&vL lie would have made him¬ 
self president and dictator of a republic, as Kemal had done in 
Turkey, but feared that the people might object to such a change. 
Instead r he deposed the ruling Shah and mounted the throne him¬ 
self, in 1925. lie laid out a progressive program for the develop¬ 
ment of roads, railways, wireless stations, and air service. Like 
Kemal in Turkey, he took steps to modernize as well as to emanci¬ 
pate the country'. He even changed its name. After 1985 Persia 
was officially known as Iran. 

Unrest in Egypt, The spirit of nationalism and independence 
rose high in Egypt, as well as in Persia and other ancient lands, 
but England** grip on Egypt was probably tighter after the First 
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World W ar than before. Egyptians demanded that British troops 
be withdrawn and that Egypt be ruled by Egyptians. To enforce 
their demands, Egyptian nationalists resorted to plots, riots, 
assassinations, and boycotts. The agitation became so violent 
that Great Britain was alarmed, and in 1922 granted Egypt “ inde¬ 
pendence/ f subject to certain restrictions, Egypt was allowed to 
liave a king and a parliament of her own, but Great Britain still 
kept troops in Egypt i used the seaport of Alexandria as a naval 
base, and encouraged the king to curb the Egyptian nationalists. 

Mandates 

Various "backward” areas of Africa and Asia, which had been 
colonies of Germany and Turkey up to the First World War, were, 
after 1919, distributed as “ mandates” among the victorious Allies, 
chiefly Great Britain, France, and Japan, In the covenant, or 
constitution, of the League of Nations it was asserted that those 
colonies and territories that were cast adrift by the war, and were 
not yet able? to stand alone with safety t formed a sacred trust of 
the stronger nations, to be protected and guided until they were 
able to stand by themselves, Such a country under protection 
and direction was called a 11 mandate” ■ and the guardian country 
was called a ** mandatory/' Already we have referred to most of 
the mandates and mandatories. 

Mandates in Africa, Great Britain was made a mandatory over 
moat of German East Africa, which was renamed Tanganyika 
Territory. Belgium obtained a mandate over part of East Africa. 
The British Union of South Africa became a mandatory over 
German Southwest Africa, Togoland was divided into British 
and French mandates; so abo was Kamernn. 

Mandates in Arab Asia, The Arab regions of Mesopotamia and 
Palestine, taken from the old Ottoman Empire, were given as 
mandates to Great Britain, while France received the Arab coun¬ 
try of Syria. In Palestine the Jew's sought to build amid the local 
Arabs a national home 5F under British protection. Mesopo¬ 
tamia eventually became an independent state, the kingdom of 
Iraq, Mean white Jr ranee made Syria a republic, but not a free 
nation. 
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Mandates in the Pacific. Japan wad made a mandatory over 
the German Pacific islands north of the equator. South of the 
equator, German Samoa was put under New Zealand; Naum 
went to the British Empire, and New Guinea to Australia. 
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STUDY HELPS 

L On the maps locate Shaiigliai, Yangtze River* Nanking, Manchuria, 
Tokyo, Delhi, Madras, Smyrna, Angora, Istanbul, Teheran, Alexandria, 
Damascus, 

2, Write a more recent name after cadi of the following: Peking, 
Manchuria, Korea, Constantinople, Persia, German East Africa, Mesopo¬ 
tamia* 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why must we now give more attention to the Far East than for¬ 
merly 7 

— What can you say of the “People's Party” in China? 

3. What two capitals were maintained in China after 19217 Why? 

4 (1) Who is Chiang Kai-shek? (2) What had he done before the 
end of 19287 

5. What plana had Chiang’s Nationalist government? 

Ik Why was 1931 a sad year for China? 

7. What happened in Japan the same year? 

S, What methods did Gandhi employ in India? 

9, What concession* did Great Britain provide for in 1935? 

10. \\ hat change* did Kerim] Pasha and his party bring about in 
Turkey? 

IL Why were 1921 ami 1925 important years in Persia? 

12. What did Great Britain do in Egypt in 19227 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 


RISE AND SPREAD OF TOTALITARIAN 
DICTATORSHIP 

As shown in Chapter XLV, the ten years (1919-1929) following 
\\ orld "tt fir I saw notable democrat it- progress in most countries and 
earnest efforts of the League of Nations to maintain peace through¬ 
out the world. The next ten years (1929-1939) saw democracy and 
liberty losing More a wave of dictatorship and tyranny. This 
dictatorship assumed different names mid forms in different coun¬ 
tries, but everywhere it was "totalitarianit dictated the total be¬ 
havior of every citizen — bow he should vote, what he should read, 
what he should do —and everywhere it threatened neigh Ming 
countries and refused to work with the Longue of Nations except on 
its own terms. 

I his new* type of total dictatorship began in Russia, the one 
country of Europe that failed to establish democracy at the end of 
World War I. Here, as early as 1917, it took it communist form. 

Communist Dictatorship in Russia 

Russian Communists or Bolshevists, An extreme section of 
Socialists had participated in the revolutionary uprisings of 1905 
in Russia (|mgc 702). Not then numerous, and unlike other Social¬ 
ists, they rejected democratic methods nnd wished to force their 
brand of socialism upon everybody. World War I, J914-1918, gave 
these Bolshevists a chance to get control. 

Tsarism Overthrown. Defeat of th^Tsar’s armies in the war 
disclosed corruption in his government. In March 1917, the Tsar 
was forced to abdicate, and Prince George Lvov (lvof), a liberal 
landlord, undertook to set up a democratic government and lead 
Russia to victory in the war. But most Russians wanted peace. 

SO® 
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Also the}* wanted radical social and economic changes that Lvov 
opposed. He tried to carry nrs by calling lo Ids aid Alexander 
Kerensky and others. Soon Kerensky assumed leadership, but he 
was not radical enough to suit the extremists. 

Bolshevist Revolution* The Bolshevists, though a minority, 
were well organised and did not hesitate to use violence. They 
took advantage of the popular unrosl and quarrels among the 
democratic groups to get control of the soviet $ (local governing 
committees)., notably one in Petrogrmb Ilerc. in November ]9I7, 
they rose in arms and set up a dictatorship* The March revolution 
hud overthrown the Tsar; this one in November overthrew the 
Kerensky republic and put the Bolshevists in power. They have 
been in power in Russia ever since 

Bolshevist Aims. The chief Bolshevist leaders, N- Lenin and 
Leon Trotsky, had four aims: (lJ to make peace with the Germans: 
(2) to ensure that Bolshevists would have sole power in Russia; 
1.3) to make radical economic and social changes; (4) to keep foreign 
influences out of Russia. Early in 191$ they made peace with the 
Germans r surrendering Finland, Poland, V krainin, and other areas. 
Bui later the same year the collapse of Germany enabled them to 
regain Ukrainia. 

Bolshevist Dictatorship. Lenin and Trotsky, working through 
Bolshevist soviets, suppressed all opposition by violence anti 
terror. The country was proclaimed a “Federal Republic nf Soviets 
of Workers', Soldiers', and Peasants 1 Delegate*/' The vote was 
given to citizens over 18, male and female, who earned ihcir living 
by productive labor, and to soldiers and sailor^ bill all had to vote 
for Bolshevist candidates. There was to be a national congress of 
soviets, but laws were framed and eabinel ministers chosen by a 
cent ml r < im m i 11 ee. Lenin eon t r t >] led t he com mill ee. Accordingly! 
the so-called rule by the working duss narrowed down to a dictator¬ 
ship by one man. ^ 

Rad ic al Socialism . Sped al \ iri v i leges were abol ishefi * 1 *a bor was 
made compulsory for all citizens. Houses of the rich were given to 
the poor. The state took over mines, forests, and railways; also all 
land, the former owners being paid no tiling; ami a farmer was 
allowed to hold only what lie cultivated. Debts owed by the old 
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governments were canceled. Private bunks were confiscated. Slate 
support was Withdrawn from the Church (Russian Orthodox), and 
most places of worship were closed. Private schools were sup¬ 
pressed, and a communist state school system was set up. 

The Red Flag. I he capital was moved from Petrograd to 
Moscow, and the old Russian flag was replaced hy the red Hag of 
communism; hence the Bolshevists {Communists) am termed 

K<ds. Agents were sent out to convert the world to communism. 

A Closed Door. While going out to convert others. Russia 
resisted interference from outside, and with general success. Internal 
Uprisings were put down, and by 1021 the Bolshevist leaders were 
in full control. In 1922 they were invited to tin international 
conference at Genoa, to deal w ith economic problems, Russian 
delegates attended, but they refused to pay old Russian defats or 
to agree lo t>etter treatment for property owned in Russia fay for¬ 
eigners. Consequently, the Allies were unwilling to recognize or 
make new loans to the Bolshevist government. They did recognize 
it. however, in 192-1. 1 he I nited States delayed recognition until 

1933 . 

From Lenin to Stalin. Lenin died in 1021 and Petrngrnd was 
renamed Leningrad, Joseph Stalin succeeded as dictator. In 1028 
a scries of I' ire-A ear Plans was begun in order to increase pmciuc- 
lion in agriculture and industry. Kducation was shaped to teach 
communism and train skilled workers. Persons suspected of opposi¬ 
tion were arbitrarily arrested by secret police, and mnnv were 
purged,” that is, put to death. 

Opposition to Christianity. The Orthodox Church was seriously 
crippled: all other churches were persecuted; atheism was taught 
in the public schools and Christian leaching forbidden. Bui many 
( hristians held to their faith, and worship continued in gome church 
buildings. 

Foreign Policy, The Bolshevists aimed at raising the red flag 
over ail nations. They inspired communist parties in Italy, Ger- 
many, I-rance, and other roilnirics, and federated all such parties in 
the Comintern,” directed from Moscow. Communists everywhere 
tried to cripple democratic government. In Italy they proved a 
serious menace. 
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Fascist Dictatorship in Italy 

As w r e have often seen, nobody can tell what a war or a revolution 
will lead to. In Russia, communist dictators seized control* in 
Italy, a fascist leader became dictator. Fascism t like communism, 
was "totalitarian/" aiming at control of all citizens and all activities. 
Fascism professed to be more political than economic, and to be 
opposed to communism. Actually they were much alike, 

A Disappointed Victor, In ’World War I, as already shown, Italy 
gained Trent, Trieste, and considerably more, but not as much as 
she desired. Ardent patriots complained that Italy had l>een denied 
her clue share in the fruits of victory. There was unrest for other 
reasons. The war debt was heavy, the cost of Living was high. 
Farmers needed more land, and strikes by factory workers were 
frequent. The democratic monarchy seemed unable or unwilling to 
put. down the disorders fomented by Italian sympathizers with 
Russian Communism. 

II Duce. Benito Mussolini, a war veteran, formerly a radical 
socialist, since turned against communism, had a gift for leadership. 
He gathered a large following of restless spirits and organized them 
into the "Union of Combat*” This, in Italian, was shortened into 
Fascist I rving to revive Caesar's legions, they posed as saviors of 
Italy. In October 1922 they marched upon Rome. The king, 
\ ictor Emmanuel III, humbly accepted Mussolini as prime minister 
— he became it duce f “the leader.” Parliament, in terror, voted to 
give him dictatorial powers. For years he ruled Italy 

Government. With the king retained as a figurehead, Italy 
continued nominally as a constitutional monarchy t but actually 
the government was much like that of communist Russia. The 
Fascists, the only political party allowed, though a minority of 
the people, controlled elections and made the law's, and the govern¬ 
ment was dominated by Mussolini, who commanded the army, the 
police, and the courts: he was dictator. 

Mussolini's Program. lie suppressed all public criticism. News¬ 
papers had it* praise him or go out of business. Antifascist lenders 
w ere exiled. To relieve economic distress, lie promoted many public 
works; and he sought to ease the strife between labor and capital. 
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Strikes and iorkonts were prohibited, and labor disputes were settled 
b} + special courts. 

The Roman Question. Italy's forcible seizure of I he papal state 
of Rome in I$70 (page 663) had created much hostility between 
Church and State. In IfiffiGa settlement of the "Roman question” 
was finally reached through the La reran Treaty which Mussolini 
negotiated with Pope Pius XL The Pope was recognized as sover¬ 
eign in the Vatican City, a tiny state in Rome; and he, in turn, gave 
up all claim to other territorial possessions. By a concordat signed 
at the same lime, an agreement was made regarding such matters as 
education, marriage laws, and appointment of bishops. 

Foreign Policy. Mussolini's foreign policy was aggressive, Daly, 
he said, must recall the glories of ancient Rome; she must expand. 
By negotiations with England and France be acquired some lands 
in Africa, and by treaty with Yugoslavia in 1924 he gained the 
disputed port of Flume (fyoo-nai), on the Adriatic Sen. Albania 
became practically subject lo Italy. In 1035-36 Ethiopia was 
conquered, as we shall see in she next chapter. 

Oth e n DICTATORBHI F8 

In East Central Europe. The democratic republic set up in 
Hungary in 1918 was overthrown the next year by a communist 
dictator lie was soon displaced by a military dictator, Admiral 
Horfchy. The Poles, freed and united as n result of Lhe war, at 
first had aimed conflicts with their neighbor, but in 1921 settled 
down and framed a constitution. This, similar to that of France, 
did not work very well, and in 1926 General PiIsudski, asserting 
that Poland needed a stronger government, seized control. He 
was practically a dictator, ah hough he ruled under republican forms. 
After his death in 1935 a conservative regime was Continued under 
a revised constitution. In Lithuania a military' dictatorship was 
established in 1926 as a defense against Russian co mmunism . 

In South cm Europe.. In Greece democracy anti dictatorship 
alternated until 1935, when fierier a I Met axas t<xik control and 
recalled the exiled king. Rumania similarly wavered between 
dictatorship and limited monarchy. Bulgaria was ruled for several 
years by a peasant premier who was really a dictator. Albania had 
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a dictator king- In Yugoslavia King Alexander set aside the con¬ 
stitution and ruled absolutely until his aBsaseinatian in 1034, 

In Spain from tf)23 to 1931 General Prime de Rivera was a 
military dictator, with the approval nf King Alfonso; then, as a result 
of popular elections, Alfonso fled, and a democratic republic began. 
In Portugal, General Carmona assumed the presidency of the 
republic in I92t>, and his prime minister, Salazar, became practically 
a dictator. 

Elsewhere. In 15*31 Japan fell under control of a military group, 
who proceeded to exercise a virtual dictatorship in domestic affairs 
and to pursue an aggressive foreign policy, particularly against 
China. In 1933 the most fateful of all changes from democracy to 
dictatorship occurred in Germany. 

DECLINE or THE G Eft MAN REPUBLIC 

The democratic German republic, under the Weimar constitu¬ 
tion of til I 9 (page 7l>7), carried on and seemed to meet with popular 
favor down to 1929. The coalit ion of Socialist. I atholic, and Demo¬ 
cratic parties, supporting it, had a majority of voters in the nation 
and a majority of sruts in the parliament-* It was threatened, 
however, by serious difficulties, both economic and political: 

Economic Difficulties. Many Germans, especially of the middle 
Hass, suffered grave financial losses from World War 1, and the 
country's industrial recovery was handicapped by the raising of 
tariffs in other countries. Most serious of all was the problem of 
reparations — war damages to lx* paid by t 5 e nn any to the Allies, 

Reparations, These in 1901, after much controversy among 
the Allies, were fixed at the huge sum of 32 billion dollars. W hen 
Germany failed to meet the payment demanded, France and 
Belgium seized the German coal mines in the Ruhr district. This 
plunged Germany into bankruptcy, while Franco and Belgium 
realized hut little profit. I he Daivcs { omnuttee of the Allies 
worked out a plan for yearly payments to which Germany agreed. 
Then the Ruhr was restored anti during the nest five years Germany 
paid two billion dollars. 

The Dawes plan did not slate how many years the payments 
were to continue, and Germany complained that they were too 
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heavy. In 1929 another plan, that of a committee headed by 
Owen 1). \ oui]g, provided that Germany should pay nine billion 
dollars with interest, the payments to be spread over 59 years. 
In 1930 I 1 ranee withdrew her troops from the German Rhineland, 
thus removing one of Germany’s chief grievances. 

Work! Economic Depression. Thanks to loans made by the 
l oiled States, Germany was able to meet first payments under the 
Young plan. But before the end of 1929 an economic slump began 
in America r and soon it became world-wide. By 1933 there were 
30 million unemployed workers. Communists claimed that all 
the distress was the fault of capitalism; capitalists blamed it on the 
war and government policies. 

Germany w r as particularly hard hit. She could no longer get 
leans from America or pay interest on loans previously obtained. 
Her republican government had to face criticism from industrialists* 
fanners, and workmen. The Allies in 1032 agreed to write off Ger¬ 
many's reparation debt, but by then her republic was doomed. 

Political Difficulties. Conservative Nationalists aimed at re¬ 
storing the Hohenaottern monarchy; Communists wanted a dictator¬ 
ship modeled after Russia s; National Socialists (Xazif?) denounced 
the republican coalition as traitors to the Fatherland and demanded 
a dictatorial regime which would avenge German ■defeat in the war. 

The various opposition grou|is threatened and weakened the 
republic, but the greatest and most fateful weakening came from 
the swift growth of the Nari party. This, under the leadership of n 
fanatical demagogue, Adolf Hitler, utilised the political and eco¬ 
nomic situation to frighten the propertied classes about the “Red 
menace of Bolshevism and to win a largo part of the patriotic 
masses (especially the youth) of the nation by fierce and violent 
denunciation of tfie Allies, the Paris peace-settlement, the Jews, and 
the “cowardly 1 * republican government* 

The Crisis of 1930-1933. In 1980, when the republic failed to 
ii'i\ e a >afc majority in the parliament, the prime minister, Rriming, 
with the President, Marshal von Hindenburg, made use of a con¬ 
stitutional provision to govern by decrees. And in 1032 the re¬ 
publicans managed io secure the popular reflection of Hindenburg 
as President against Nazi and Communist candidates. But Hm- 
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dcnburg p weakened by age, proved a mn y disappoint meat. He dis¬ 
missed Bninliig and made Hitler prime minister. 

The Na ej Dictatorshii 1 in Germany 

Hitler in Power. Hitler had come out of the war as a common 
soldier, jobless and disappointed, but he had special talents as a 
fiery orator and as an organizer of the Nazi party. He was fanatical, 
violent, and unscrupulous. At first in 11133, when he was appointed 
prime minister, he did not have a Nazi majority in parliament or 
in the country. This lack w as speedily filled. Violence at the polls 
secured the election of n parliament which gave him dictatorial 
powers, and soon all political parties, except the Nazi, were out¬ 
lawed. On the death of Hindenburg in 1934 Hiller became in 
name, as well as in fact, the “Fuhrcr” (leader) — head of the Ger¬ 
man state. 

The Third Reich. Under Hitter and the Nazis, the German 
state was called the Third Reich (Third Empire), as successor to 
the “First Empire” of the Middle Ages (page 284} and the “Second 
Empire'' of the Hohenzollems (page 070). It was a totalitarian, 
dictatorship similar to that of Communist Russia and Fascist 
Italy. 

Domestic Program. Hitler's dictatorship censored all newspapers* 
radi oh, theaters, and schools throughout Germany. It bitterly 
persecuted the Jews, menaced the Catholic and Protestant churt:bes n 
destroyed the socialist trade unions, and killed or imprisoned anyone 
who was hlj spec t ed of oppos mg it. To m a ke Germ any ml f-au ffie ion I H 
many public works were undertaken, and war India si rics were 
fostered. Unemployment creased and factories boomed. 

Foreign Policy r The central aim was to undo the peace settlement 
of Paris and to expand Germany's territory' and power. To this end 
Hit Sit would employ diplomacy. deceit, pressure, threats, and, if 
necessary, war. We shall see how he, with Mussolini, Stalin, and 
the Japanese militarists* brought on the Second World War. 

STUDY HELPS 

1- On the maps locate Moscow, Genoa, Flume, Lithuania, thv Ruhr. 

2. Write definitions of totalitarian, Comintern, coalition, republic. 
Third Reich. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. How did tiie decade 1929-35 differ from the preceding one? 

2 r What changes took place in Russia under the red flag? 

3. Why is Bolshevism dztngemus to other countries? 

4. What of Mussolini's domestic program? his foreign |>olicy? 

5. What was the Laternu Treaty? 

fi. Who was Horthy? Metaxas? Prime de Rivera? Carmona? 

7. What happened in Japan in 1931? 

8. Mention some of Germany 1 r s economic problems, 1919 to 1932. 

9. How did Hitler rise to power? 

10. Outline Ills domestic program ; his foreign policy. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 



After 1929 democracy suffered many setlsit'ki*, anti soon the 
major dictatorships of Japan, Germany, Italy, and Russia begun 
a milit an r aggrossi veness aga i ns e 
their neighbors, evidently deter- 
mined to tear up treatics P (lout 
the League of Nations, and 
make eonq nests. 

Negligent Democracies. If 
the democratic great powers — 

France, Great Britain, and the 
IMt ed St ates — had bee 1 1 
equally determined to uphold 
tile league of Nations and to 
use their combined strength to 
stop aggressions, it is probable 
that few if any out right attacks 
would have been made. Bui 
each went its own way. con¬ 
cerned mainly with domestic 
affairs and anxious not to take 
any action {hat might lead to 
war. 

Popular sentiment in the 
United States was strongly 
pacifist and isolationist and 
from 1921) to 1939 the govern¬ 
ment was absorbed in economic problems created by the depression* 
In Great Britain the Conservatives and the Laboritea alternated in 


t r , S. 4rni(/ /'AcricttSQpAi 

Sik Wis&ton Churchill 
The iBrit inh Prime Mitt i* IS r ia also a di*- 
LinKui4mil iiiithur. 
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office, and both pursued pacifist policies, trying to conciliate the 
dictatorships. France was weakened, and its government almost 
paralysed, by conflict between “Leftists" and “Rightists” over ques¬ 
tions of social reform* Moreover, in France were many active 
sympathizers with Communism or Fascism, and these hindered the 
government in strengthening its armed forces and in taking any 
firm stand against outside dangers. 

The dictators, on their part, committed one aggret&iun after 
another, evidently Indiering that the democracies were too divided 
and too pacifist to oppose them. For several years this was true. 

The Aggressive Dictatorships 

Japan, In 1931 Japan, in violation of treaties, conquered the 
rich Chinese province of Manchuria. This the League of Nations 
condemned, but took no other action. Japan withdrew from the 
League, proceeded to occupy other provinces, and made war upon 
China with the object of bringing nil that great country under her 
control. In vain China appealed to the league of Nations and to 
ilie signers of the treaty of Washington (page 770) which pledged 
her independence. Nobody aided China, and the Japanese assault 
continued until it was merged into the Second World War. 

Germany. Meanwhile Nad Germany followed Japan's example 
and began aggressions in Europe. In 1933 Hitler; new to power, 
broke up an international disarmament conference at Genova anil 
had Germany secede from the league of Nations. Die next year he 
tried to annex Austria by inciting a revolt of Nazis in Austria. Doll- 
fuss, the prime minister, was murdered, but the Austrian majority 
rallied, mid Mussolini, w ho then feared the extension of German 
boundaries, joined France m threatening war if Germany annexed 
Austria. Hitler was checked for the moment. 

But in 1935 Germany regained the Saar Valley and defied the 
treaty provisions limiting Germany's armament. Already she waa 
rearming heavily, and in 1930 she marched armies into the Rhine¬ 
land and begun to construct fori i fit at urns along the French frontier. 

Italy. By this time Fascist Italy was on the warpath. In 1935 
Mussolini attacked the independent kingdom of Ethiopia (Abys- 
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sinia). In vain Britain and France* tried to arrange a compromise. 
In v ain the League of Nations applied sanctions, pledging Its 
members not to trade with Italy. Italy withdrew from the League, 
got supplies from Germany, and in 1S130 completed the conquest of 
Ethiopia. 

The Axis. Fascist Italy, by its Ethiopian war and withdrawal 
from the League, was brought into friendly relations with Nazi 
Germany. 1 n October H>3«, the two made a close alliance, known as 
the Axis. The next month Germany concluded a pact with Japan, 
and Italy joined it in 1937. TIiub the three dictatorships, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, stood ready to back one another in their aggres¬ 
sions. 

Spanish Civil War. The Spanish republic, launched in 1931. was 
torn between extreme groups of "Rightists” and "Leftists." In 
193l> a large part of the army, under General Franco, revolted. 
Rightists (Nationalists) supported him, while leftists (Loyalists) 
supported the radical republican government. A three-year civil 
war ensued, with the Axis giving aid to the Nationalists, and C om- 
rnunist Russia to the Loyalists. At length Franco won and made 
Spain a military dictatorship with Fascist trimmings. 

Seizure of Austria, Hitler, allied with Mussolini, could now 
seize Austria. In March 1938. he invaded it, imprisoned the prime 
minister, suppressed all opposition, and added Austria to the Nazi 
empire. 

Partition and Seizure of Czechoslovakia. When Hitler stirred 
Up German-speaking people who lived in some of its provinces, 
Czechoslovakia appealed to France and Britain and to Russia. The 
British premier, Neville Chamberlain, was so anxious to avoid war 
that he took the lead in arranging an agreement among Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany whereby Hitler could annex the Ger¬ 
man districts of Czechoslovakia, but was not to molest the re¬ 
mainder. Yet, only a few months later. Hitler violated the agree¬ 
ment: he marched an army into Prague and made the whole country 
a Nflfci-CiermHii protectorate* 

Other Seizures and Threats. Next, Hitler bullied Lithuania 
into cetling its Baltic port of Memel to Germany, and Mussolini 
seized Albania for Italy, Encouraged by these successes, the 
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Axis partners looked elsewhere. Hitler directed propaganda against 
Poland, and Mussolini against France, 

A Halt Attempted. At last Britain and France Iwcame alarmed 
and decided to use force, if necessary, to prevent further aggressions, 
especially on the part of Germany. In April 1939, they made an 
alliance with each other and with Poland, pledging the defense of 
all three. 1 bey also invited other countries, such ns Rumania. 
Greerr, and Turkey, to join the alliance. And they opened negotia- 
tion* at Moscow. With Russia on the side of the Allies, the AMs 
might wdl halt its agressions—without another world war. 

Russiax-Gehmax Agreement azsd Outbreak of War 

C ommunist Russia refused to cooperate with Britain and France. 
Stalin had aggressive turns of his own f and he saw a better chance to 
realize them if be joined with Nazi Germany, 

Russian-German Pact. Soon after the German seizure of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hindu made secret overtures to Hitler. Negotiations 
followed, and in August 1939 they signed a pact at Moscow', Ger¬ 
many promised to give Russia a free hand in eastern Poland and the 
Baltic states, Russia promised to give Germany a free hand in 
v. ostci n I oland and against France and Britain, and to supply Ger¬ 
many with minerals and foodstuffs. 

Outbreak of War. Measured by his pact with Russia, Hitler on 
September I launched an armed attack on Poland, Poland tried to 
resibt, and Brit a In and F ranee, true to their pledges, declared war on 
Germany, 

Bitfzkrieff in Poland. With everything ready, Germany's attack 
on Poland was - Blitzkrieg,” or “lightning war,” a quick slashing 
onset by ovenvhetming numbers with armored tanks and bombing 
planes. The Poles resisted bravely and stubbornly, hut they lacked 
the means of coping with this new kind of war. Within a month, 
W arsaw% their battered capital city, w&$ forced to surrender* 

I artitiQii of Poland. A,s soon as the Germans were in possession 
of western Poland, Russia occupied eastern Poland and annexed it 
to the Sonet t Mon. The Polish government managed to escape 
and get to London. 
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Trance and Britain Unprepared. At the start, Poland’s allies were 
as ill-prepared as Germany was well-prepared* They were short, of 
tanks anti planes ami out of reach of Poland in her hour of need* 
The French were lukewarm, and their armies* awaiting British 
reinforcements, sell led down behind fortifications (the Magi not 
Line) facing a similar German line along the Fmneo-German bonier, 



An Aik View or Warsaw* War-Devastated Capital or Poland 
The cit>' WBi » koy German drftHSQ poinl in iht? final monlhj of World Wftr [I. 


The Allies hoped they might bring Germany to terms mainly 
through an economic blockade. 

Russian Aggression- Communist Russia took advantage of its 
pact with Nazi Germany and tike la!tor’s victory over Poland not 
only to annex half of Poland* but a!*o to compel Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania to cede stations for Russian lroops F airdromes, and 
naval bases. Similar demands on Finland were refused, so that 
country was invaded. The small Finnish army resisted valiantly 
and skillfully, but after several mouths was overwhelmed by mini* 
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hwz, France and Britain urged the League of Nations to take 
actum, and the League, as a Inst despa i ring gasp f condemned Russia 
tor its attack. Russia merely quit the League and forced Finland 
to s-tgn n peace treaty ceding important territories to Russia, 

Soon Russia overthrew or drove into exile the governments of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and annexed all three of those 
countries. A little later, aided by Hitler, Stalin annexed a part of 
Rumania. 


Germany Turns West 

„ W ! th Eur °P p entirely at the mercy of the German and 

Russian dictators, Hjtler in the spring of 1940 felt free to attack 

the democracies of western Europe. He struck quickly, in "light- 
mug war. 

Conquest of Denmark and Norway. Suddenly, in April HMO, 
German troops occupied Denmark and crossed over to Norway 
Here they met some resistance, but it waa soon overcome. The 
Norwegian government fled to England, and Hitler incited in 
Norway a Nazi regime under a traitor named Quisling. 

Conquest of France and Border Countries. The next month 
Hitter directed a ftmoua thrust into France, northwest of the 

mono! Line, through Holland. Luxemburg, end Belgium These 
counlnes resisted, but were soon overrun. Then the German 
armies drove quickly down into Franco, behind the Magi not Line 
o the English t hannel, trapping thousands of French and British 
■ oops along the coast and capturing vast military supplies. Only 
by strenuous and costly efforts of the British navy and auxiliary 
vessels were some of the trapped forces rescued and carried to 
England from the French port of Dunkirk. 

J‘ itain al Vich V- Tfce remaining French armies could make no 
effective stand. Paris surrendered on June 14, 1940, and soon 
r reach armed resistance ceased. The republican government re- 
sipuxl, and Marshal PtHain, the aged hero of Verdun m World 
Har l, took charge and agreed to an armistice. The German* 
occupied all of northern and western France, but permitted Plain’s 
new French government to retain a nominal control over a part of 
the country, with bis headquarters in the town of Vichy. 
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Italy Joins Germany. When Mussolini saw France collapsing he 
sought to share the spoils with his Axis partner. White German 
armies held most of France, Italian forces seized Nice and other 
French districts adjacent to Italy. 

Axis Conquests in the East. With England isolated, the Con¬ 
tinent was at the mercy of the ruthless dictators. In August 1940, 
Rumania was practically taken over by Germany and Russia and 
Compelled to cede Dobnidja to Bulgaria and half of Transylvania to 
Hungary. In this way Hungary and Bulgaria were tied to the 
Axis, while Rumania, a possible friend to Britain, was partitioned* 
In the same month Italian troops conquered British Bom all land in 
East Africa and invaded Egypt, Then in October still other Italian 
troops, advancing from Albania, invaded Greece. 

Struggle in Greece. Mussolini met unexpected resistance from 
the Greeks. With great bravery and vigor they defeated his forces 
and drove them back into Albania. In April 1941, Hitler came to 
l he rescue of his hard-pressed partner and moved large armies 
towards Greece through Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, Bulgarin joined 
the attack- Yugoslavia refused and was speedily crushed. Britain 
seat a force from Egypt to assist the Greeks but it could not cheek 
the o verw helming Axi$ 1 losts. WiI hiu a fc w‘ weeks brave Greece was 
another Axis conquest. 

Japanese Conquests in the Far East. In April 1941 _ a pact be¬ 
tween Japan and Russia recognised the former's "right to Man¬ 
churia and the latter's “right" to Chinese Mongolia, Encouraged 
by this pact with Russia, and also by Axis victories, Japan not only 
pressed her war against Chins but practically took over trench 
Indo-China and secured footholds in Thailand (Siam). 

British Resistance anp the Bekae 
between Germany ano Russia 

Embattled Britain. Great Britain did not sue for peace when 
France collapsed in 1940, but prepared to fight to a finish Her 
coast was bombarded from the shores of France, hoi cities were 
bombed from the air, and many of her ships were torpedoed on the 
sea*, but she held on with characteristic tenacity. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain w r as replaced by the stout-hearted \\ in stun ( h are hill, 
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who rallied his people to hope and valor. "Governments in exile 1 * 
were welcomed frum Poland anti Czechoslovakia, from Norway, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. These brought with them the control of 
extensive colonial possessions, with some money and shipping. 
France was denounced for signing an armistice, and much concern 
was felt lest the French fleet be turned over to Germany and Italy. 
(.\Josl (if it was scuttled or blown up by its officers at Toulon in 
November 1M2,) 



A COHTOY CftOBSINti THE ATUAMTIC 

lSui ' 1 ' forraiitir.n* »f nht|,s, raeoriH by air :ut .] tea, carried troop*, munition*. and 
to tli£* Allied amiiiM during Worid War II. 


^ hviptrc in As in World W&r 1^ the duminiems and 

possessions or the British Empire rescinded loyally. The armies of 
the British Isles were reinforced from Australia, New Zealand, India, 
k° l| lh Africa, and Canada, Canada was speedily turned into a 
great arsenal to supply ships, airplanes, and munitions and to t rain 
men, especially for air service. In this war, as never before, the 
importance of air f lower was soon demonstrated. 

American Aid. \\ lint chiefly encouraged Britain to carry on with¬ 
out France was moral Hacking and expected aid from the republics 
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of the Western Hemisphere, especially Jbe rutted States, At the 
very time of the French collapse President Roosevelt spoke out 
sharply against the aggressive dictatorships and in favor of H aJi aid 
to Britain.” In August 1940, fifty American naval vessels were 
given to Britain in exchange for defense bases for the United States 
in X ewfoundla nd T Bermuda p 
and the British West Indies. 

At the same time the United 
States speeded up its produc¬ 
tion of airplanes and munitions 
for shipment to England as well 
as for its own defense. Con¬ 
gress passed acts for training 
soldiers, enlarging the army, 
and strengthening the navy. 

The dictatorships were all 
plainly foes of liberty .and de¬ 
mocracy, and their rapidly e\~ 
tending conquests were a 
menace to the United States, as 
to other liberty-loving nations. 

Great Britain stood as Amer¬ 
ica's first line of defense, 

Britain's Lonely Year. Even 
with supplies from the United 
States, Great Britain was alone 
at war with the Axis for a full 
year, June 1940 to June 1.941, 
suffering grievously. She was on the defensive and could give no 
effective aid to Greece or any other victim of Axis aggression in 
Europe or Asia. 

Successes in Africa. Even in that trying year British imperial 
forces made some important gains In Africa, They turned hack the 
Italian invaders of Egypt and wrested from them temporarily about 
half of Libya. They also conquered the Italian colonies of Somali¬ 
land and Eritrea in Fast Africa, and expelled the Italians from Ethi¬ 
opia, restoring the native ruler. 
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A Fateful Break, What ended Britain's lonely year and brought 
her a strange ally was a break between Hitler and Stalin. For 
almost two years they had worked together and made amazing 
conquests, almost dividing Europe between them. But the more 
^hry got, the more they wanted j and they failed to agree on a 
division of the spoils in the Balkans- Their friendly relations 
teased after Hitlers conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece, and they 
began massing armies against each other. It was a situation similar 
to the one in ISIS when Xapoleon broke with the Russian Tsai 
(See pages 559, 5GG.) 

(jfnnmi Invasion of Russia r Hitler loosed a mighty attack on 
Russia in June 1941 p being joined by Rumania, Hungary, and 
Finland, all of which had grudges against Russia. Hitler expected a 
speedy victory, and with Russia conquered he would be undisputed 
master of the Continent. Then he would concentrate on Britain* 
So his Blitzkrieg on Russia was launched. Tanks rumbled and air¬ 
planes roared along a thousand-mile front from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic Sea. During the first weeks the Russians were swift3_y beaten 
back —and far back, almost to Moscow. Then the tide of invasion 
was gradually slowed down. 

Britain Active* \\ itb the Nazis much occupied in Russia, the 
British intensified their air raids on Germany and the German- 
held ports in France and the Netherlands. They landed troops in 
Iraq and overthrew die pro-Axis government there. They wrested 
Syria from German-French control, and strengthened their defenses 
in Egypt and at home. In Iran, Britain and Russia were able to 
overcome German influence. At the same time they received, in¬ 
creasingly, the aid of die I niled States in supplies and sympathy. 
An American force was sent to Iceland to protect Anglo-American 
shipping in the North Atlantic. America joined with Britain in 
imposing severe economic restrictions on Japan. 

The United States Involved 

Pearl Harbor, On December 7 t 1941 h while Japanese "peace ? ' 
envoys were still in Washington, Japanese airplanes came suddenly 
and unexpectedly out of the sky and showered bombs on the Amer¬ 
ican fleet in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, Many persons were killed and 
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wounded and much damage was done. The next day the United 
States declared war on Japan, and Germany and I taly immediately 
declared war on the United States. 

The Unpeaceful Pacific, Japan was ready; America was un¬ 
prepared- Accordingly, while the United States was enlisting men 
and training them, Japanese forces overran the Philippines and 
many other islands, near and far, including the Dutch East fndies. 
Thcy conquered Burma and the great British naval base at Singa¬ 
pore. They threatened India and Australia. Even in the snowy 
Aleutians they planted bases to threaten Alaska and adjacent 
regions. The few American soldiers in the Philippines, aided by the 
loyal Filipinos, made valiant hut losing fights. The story was the 
same at many places in the Pacific. Men of Australia and New 
Zealand won laurels on many fields* and lung-suffering China 
continued her heroic struggle. Japan sallied from home centers; 
the United States had to reach out over vast distances in the Pacific 
Ocean, in northern Africa, and also in Europe. 

American Might. Although the United States had been slow to 
prepare for war, once it was involved it devoted its enormous indus¬ 
trial and financial resources to the production of prodigious quanti¬ 
ses of arms, tanks, airplanes, and ships, fn the long run America's 
superiority in such production proved decisive. It enabled the 
United States not only to arm itself completely but also to supply its 
allies, especially Britain and Russia, w ith adequate means for over¬ 
coming the Axis. 

Allied Victories 

The Tide Turns, In November 1942. American forces entered 
North Africa and there aided the British against the Germans and 
Italians, Early in 1043 the Germans were beaten by the Russians 
at Stalingrad, and by the middle of May the Axis was expelled from 
Africa. Then the Americans and the British crossed (he Mediter¬ 
ranean, past battered but unbeaten Malta, and began to push the 
Nazis and Fascists northward from Sicily and southern Italy, Mus¬ 
solini was displaced, and in September 1943 a new Italian govern¬ 
ment signed an armistice with the Allies and soon declared war 
agahisr Germany 
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Unified Command- Profiting by exjierience in World War I t 
the Allies unified military authority : in December 1943, General 
Dwight. D. Eisenhower was appointed supreme commander in west¬ 
ern Europe and Sir Harold Alexander win made commander-in-chief 
of nil Allied forces in Italy, 

Pincers Closing. Early in 1944 Russian armies made a great push 
westward. In June, Americans* British, and Canadians landed in 

Normandy and began a strong 
dri ve cas i ward - I n Angi ist t hey 
thrust northward and eastward 
from southern France. In the 
same mouth Rumania and Bul¬ 
garia quit the Germans, and 
Paris was liberated. The Ger¬ 
mans still fought desperately 
and did ali the damage they 
could, trying feverishly to find 
new weapons, in June they 
began to launch destructive 
robot bombs on England. In 
December they made a sudden 
but short-lived break-back in 
the Ardennes. French patriots 
everywhere aided the Allies. 

The Decisive Year- In 
March 1945 the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can and Canadian armies forged across i\\v Rhine, and early in May 
met the Russians around Berlin, Hiller committed suicide* and on 
May 7 the Germans surrendered unconditionally. A few days ear¬ 
lier Mussolini, fleeing toward Switzerland, had been killed. Bitter 
and deadly fighting continued m the Pacific, hut after the United 
States, on August 6 and 9, had dropped atomic bomba on the cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and Russia had entered the war against 
them, tlie Japanese sued for peace. On September 2, on the battle¬ 
ship Misfxourii with General Douglas Mac Arthur in charge, the 
Japanese signed the surrender terms. 

President Roosevdt died on April 12, 1945, and Vice President 
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Harry S. Truman became President of the United States. In July 
the Labor party won elect ions in Britain and Clement Attlee suc¬ 
ceeded W inston Churchill as British Prune Minister. 

H istorfc lucid cd ts. Du r i ng t he wa r t here were instances of da ring, 
suffering, fortitude, and achievement without number. Among 
them were the evacuation of Dunkirk in 194Q, the defense of Cor- 
regidor by General Jonathan Wainwright and his men in 1942, the 
Russian defence of Stalingrad in 1943, ami the heroic stand if a little 
band of Americans at Bastogne in 194-1. Among the poignant 
tragedies were the cruellies in Elided on Jews in Nasi prison camps, 
l ho massacre of Polish officers at Katyn in Russia, and the “death 
marches” of prisoners in Japanese hands, 

Great Tasks Remaining. One of the great tasks immediately 
resulting from the war was Allied military occupation and control of 
the defeated nations of Japan and Italy, and espec ially of Germany 
which the war left without any government of ii s iiwtu Another was 
the feeding and rebuilding of numerous countries that had been 
devastated by the war- Still another was the shouldering of huge 
war debts and the change from war-economy to peure-erimomy* 
And there were millions of men, women, and children who had been 
driven or bad fled from their native lands — these “displaced per¬ 
sons" imposed tremendous tasks upon many countries of Europe 
and on charitable countries elsewhere. The biggest task of all was 
encountered in the effort to establish a real and lasting peace for 
the war-torn world. 


STUDY HELPS 

1- On the maps locate Ethiopia, Memel, Estonia, Eritrea. Pearl Harbor, 
Singapore. 

2 r List aggressions of U) Japan, (2) Germany, in) Italy. [4'\ Russia. 
3. List events of 1940 to 1945, inclusive. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1- What conditions encouraged aggression* by the dictatorships? 

2. (l) What was the Axis? (2) What power -^kled with it in 1939? 

3. (1) Whftt happened in Austria in 1034? (2) in 1938? 

4. Why did Britain and France declare war in J&3D? 
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5. Row did the flame QuislinR become a synonym for traitor? 

6, (l) What made Dunkirk historic? (2) What of Vichy? 

7 t Why did Hitler turn against Russia in June 1D41? 

S, How did the United States become involved in the war? 

9* Outline events from November 1942 to November 1943, 

KL Why was 1945 a decisive year? 

1L (1) In what respects did this war resemble that of 1914-IS? (2) In 
what respects was it different! 
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OUTCOME OF WORLD WAR 13 

Weaken bp Europe 

War Losses. Europe suffered greater preporliunatc losses from 
World War II than any other continent. From England to Russia, 
and from Norway to Greece, almost every country had cxi»rienced 
the bombing of cities, llie devastation of fields and factories, the 
death or displacement of thousands upon thousands of people. 
Money hail woefully depreciated, and. while prices went up, the 
standard of living went down. 

Slow Recovery. Repairing the ravages of war, and meeting its 
staggering costs, was a slow and painful process, (l was necessary 
to levy very heavy taxes, and in Britain and other countries to 
continue a strict rationing of food. Though western Europe had 
abundant natural resources, it took time, under democratic proce¬ 
dure, to re-develop them and to restore normal production. In this 
respect, Russia was helped out by the slave labor which its com¬ 
munist dictatorship mercilessly employed. 

Fewer Great Power*. Before the war, five European countries 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Russia — had ranked, 
along With the United Slates and Japan, as great powers. After the 
war, Germany and Italy (and Japan) were prostrate and Occupied 
by foreign armies; Great Britain and France were gravely weakened, 
the former by economic distress, the latter by political strife. Only 
Russia remained powerful in Europe, and its only potential ri\al 
outside Euro|ie was the United States, 

Communism versus Democracy. Though the war destroyed the 
fascist dictatorships of Germany and Italy, it added to the prestige 
of the communist dictatorship of Russia and enabled it to spread its 
sway all over east-central Euro|je and far into Asia. 
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Democracy remained the rule in western Europe, where it was 
upheld alike by democratic Socialists nnd by democratic Catholics 
and other Christians, France established a “Fourth” Republic, 
with a democratic constitution similar to that of the “Third” Re¬ 
public (pages 682-663). Italy dethroned its king, proclaimed itself 
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b republic, and adopted a democratic const ilution. Flee democratic 
monarchies were restored in Norway; Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium. Yet the democratic governments had to face much 
opposition, particularly in France and Italy, from active communist 
panics and, in lesser decree, from pro-fascist groups. Great Britain 
was least troubled politically, its two parties — labor and conserva¬ 
tive - being equally committee 11 u democratic government. Labor- 
lies, while in office from UH5, sponsored radical socialist legislation, 
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which the Conservatives halted when they returned to office under 
Winston Churchill m 1951. 

Disarmament. As soon as the war was over, the democratic 
nations which had engaged in it disbanded rapidly the bulk of their 
armed forces. This they did in response to popular demand* at 
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home, partly in order to save money for domestic purposes and 
partly in expectation of ^erterrtl peace and disarmament. Thus 
France and Britain (and i lie United States), m well a* lesser powers 
in western Europe, ceased to maintain any considerable army out¬ 
side of a minimum required for garrison or police duty. 

Communist Russia alone made no drastic cut In its armed forces. 
Its dictator, Joseph Stalin,, recognized what democratic nations 
apparently forgot, that armed strength is necessary for exercising a 
potent role in international relations. 
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Decline of Western Imperialism 

World War II served to quicken national feeling among subject 
peoples throughout Near East and Far East, and to arouse them 
again he European rule. The Japanese wartime slogan of “Asia for 

the Asians' 1 was influential, and 
so too were evidences of the 
weakness of such colon ini pow¬ 
ers as Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands. Influential like¬ 
wise were the criticism* of west¬ 
ern imperialism emanating from 
both communist Russia and 
democratic America, 

Phili ppin e I n de pe ndence, 

Hardly were the Japanese ex¬ 
pelled from the Philippines! 
when the United States deemed 
il wise to grant to the islands 
I he independence it had prom¬ 
ised 30 years ea rlk? r. On July 4, 
194th the Stars and Stripes was 
lowered and in its place a three* 
star flag was raised, represent¬ 
ing the three major island 
groups. The Philippines thus 
became an independent demo¬ 
crat ir republic. 

Contraction of British Empire, Great Britain felt obliged, by 
reason of it a own weakened position and the rebellious attitude of 
native peoples, to acquiesce in the partial disruption of its far-flung 
empire. Ireland (except the northern port) severed its last ties with 
Britain and as Eir* became a completely independent democratic 
republic. In 1917 Britain agreed to the practical loss of its huge 
Indian empire. Hut inn was accorded complete independence;, and 
India projior was divided into two completely self-governing states: 
Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan. These two states, and also 
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Ceylon* accepted temporary alliance with the British Common¬ 
wealth on the same footing as Canada and Australia, but actually 
they exercise full sovereignty. 

Simultaneously Britain felt obliged to make special concessions 
to the Arab states and also to the Jews in the Neat hast. and to 
surrender its mandate over Palestine. Jen’s regarded Halmtiw us 
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their national homeland, while Arabs bad long constituted n 
majority of its population. In 1047 upon the withdrawal of British 
forces, an independent Jewish state, called Israeli was set up, and 
after bitter fighting with neighboring Arab states it won troubled 
possession of most of Palestine. 

Egypt, in pursuit of national ambition, aspired to end British 
control of the Sudan and the Suez Canal, and in other parts of 
Africa there were violent Negro outbreaks against British rule. An 
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internal revolution transformed Egypt in I9o3 from a monarchy 
into u republic, Iran (Persia) confiscated and nationalized the rich 
oil wells which the British had owned and operated. 

Contraction of Dutch Empire* The Netherlands could not pre¬ 
vent Japan from conquering their vast and populous East Indian 
Empire in World War II. Nor could they recover it when the 
Japanese were nested. The natives succeeded in establishing a 
practically independent state tinder the name of Indonesia. 

Contraction of French Empire* France wm compelled to recognize 
the sovereign independence of Syria and Lebanon, and to promise 
self-goveiTiment to IndtbChina (renamed Vietnam). Tn an effort to 
forestall further losses, France set up a super-government in which 
all its colonies and dependencies should be represented. This r how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy native desires for independence. Civil war 
raged in Indo-China, and unrest was prevalent in Tunis anil "Slo- 
rocco. 

Loss of Italian Empire. Italy was shorn by the war of all its 

colonies* lbs inlands (Dotkcanis?) in the Aegean went to Greece* 
Ethiopia regained its independence. Libya was eventually made a 
Sovereign state. 


The United Nations 

Immediately after World War 11, there was high hope that 
permanent peace might be secured and maintained* Such hope was 
voiced by all the nations, including both Russia and tbe United 
States, which had been united in the war against Germany, and it 
was shared by newly freed or liberated nations* 

Already, in April 194a, shortly before the end of the war, repre¬ 
sentatives of fifty nations met at San Francisco to devise a peace 
plan which they hoped would be superior to that of the league of 
Nations adopted at Pam in 1919 (page 763), To them in their 
closing session President Truman of the United States declared: 
"You have created a great instrument for peace and security and 
human progress in the world, The world must now use it." 

The Charter. The Sail Francisco plan was embodied in a Charter 
of the United Nations, Under this charter there are six princiiHiI 
organs’ (1) a General Assembly; (2) a Security Council; (3) an 
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Economic, Social, and Cultural Council; (4) a Trusteeship Council; 
(5) an International Court of Justice; (0) a Secretariat. 

1 . The General Assembly. This consists of representatives of all 
the member nations. It may discuss any matters within die scoj>e 
of the Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any of the 
six great organs, and may make recommendations except on matters 
that may be at the time under 
action by the Security Council. 

In voting, the representatives 
of rach nation vote as one; in 
other words, each member na¬ 
tion has one vote. 

2. The Security Council. This 
consists of eleven member na¬ 
tions. China, France, Great 
Britain, Russia, and the l. nited 
States are permanent members; 
the General Assembly elects 
Lhe other six. Each member 
nation has one vote, cast by one 
representative. The Security 
Council has large powers in 
measures for preserving inter¬ 
national peace and security, It 
has no standing armed force, 
but under the Charter the sev¬ 
eral member nations are to 
make such forces available upon the call of the t ouncil. Cn nulti rs 
of procedure the vote of any seven members is binding; in all (ither 
cast's the seven or more votes for action must include the \ ot.es of the 
live permanent members, thus giving eaeh of the live the right of veto. 

3. The Economic and Social Council. This consists of eighteen 
member nations elected by the General Assembly, each nation 
having one representative. It is concerned especially with economic, 
social, cultural, educational, and health matters, 

4. 77ie Trusteeship Council. This body is made up of specially 
qualified persons to deal with matters relating to colonies or Other 
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territories held under trusteeship. Under the Charter, trustees 
correspond in a general way to the mandatories of the League of 
Nations (page 765), 

*- The Inf emotional Court of Justice. This is the chief judicial 
organ of the United Nations and is a continuation of the Inter¬ 
national Court of the League of 
Nations, It holds its sessions 
at The Hague. Its judges are 
elected by the General Assem¬ 
bly and the Security Council, 
and each member nation under¬ 
takes to comply with decisions 
of the Court if it is a party 
before iL 

6. The Secretariat This con 
sists of a Secretary General and 
such staff as may be required 
Its work is varied and impor¬ 
tant. In general we may say 
that the Secretariat serves as a 
bureau of information and a 
coordinating agency for the sev¬ 
eral organs of the United Na¬ 
tions, 

Meetings and Capital The 

first meeting of the General 
Assembly, with 51 nations rep¬ 
resented, was held in London in 
January 19411. The permanent 
capita! of the United Nations, 
after a number of places were 
considered, was fixed in New York City. 

Enforcement and the Veto. From experience under the League 
of Nations, the Charter of the United Nations provides for more 
power in enforcing decisions. A stumbling block was soon en¬ 
countered, however, in the veto, which may be exercised by any 
one of tive named powers. By the end of 1947 Russia was employ- 
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mg the veto so frequently that effective action was seriously im¬ 
paired- 

Other Peace Preparations 

The Charter of the United Nations provided a plan for main¬ 
tain iog peace once peace was established* But it did Dot provide 
any method for establishing peace, that is t for negotiating a general 


post-war peace settlement such as had l>een done at Paris after 
World War 1 (pages 758-7G6}. Settlement after World War II was 
left to the major victors — Russian the United States, and Great 
Britain, 

Atlantic Charter. In August 1941 the American President, 
Franklin IX Roosevelt, and the British Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, had met on a battleship in the Atlantic and agreed to a 
statement of principles to govern their countries in future peace- 
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ma k in g. They pledged Great Britain and the Unitpil States to seek 
no additions of territory for themselves and to stand for the right of 
all peoples to national freedom and self-government, This Atlantic 
C barter was endorsed the next year by the Russian dictator, Joseph 
Stalin, and by the governments of all other countries then at war 
with Germany, 

Yalta Agreements. In February 1945, im the war neared its close, 
Stalin met President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill at 
Valta (in the Crimean peninsula) and agreed with them to the 
restore!ion of self-government and the holding of free elections in all 
countries which were being liberated from Nazi Germany. It was 
also agreed at Yalta — in apparent violation of the Allan tic Charter 

'that Russia might retain the Baltic countries anti the eastern 
half of Poland which it bad seised while an ally of Nazi Germany P 
that it might take from Japan the Kurile islands and Sakhalin, and 
that it might have a privileged position, at China's expense, in 
M ongolin an d AI anchuria. Poland, for i t a losses t o K ussia + won Id be 
comjiensatcd by annexation uf eastern Germany. The nationalist 
government of diking Kai-shek in China, for its concessions, would 
receive Russia’s friendly support* 

Potsdam Agreements. In July 1945, after the death of President 
Roosevelt and the final surrender of Germany, fttalin met President 
Truman and the British Prime Minister at Potsdam, where further 
steps were taken toward a peace settlement. The boundaries of Ger¬ 
many were tentatively drawn so as to provide not only for the resto¬ 
ration of pre-war Austria and CEechostavakta, but also for territorial 
cessions to Poland and Russia. What was left of Germany, pending 
the establishment of a freely elected government of its own, w r as 
divided into zones for military occupation respectively by Russia, 
the United States, Great Britain, and Franco. Similar zones of 
occupation were provided for in Austria. It was also agreed at 
Potsdam that Russia, the United States* and Great Britain should 
cooperate in the preparation of definite peace treaties with the vari¬ 
ous countries with which they had been at war. 

Trial of War Criminals. By special agreement, the United States, 
Russia, Great Britain, and France appointed a court of judges to 
try enemy leaders accused of responsibility fur bringing on World 
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War IT or for committing atrocities, A number «f German Nazis, 
and of Japanese war lords, were accordingly tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to death or imprisonment. It was a new development 
in international law and procedure. 

Seme Peace Treaties, The cooperation which had l^een promised 
at Potsdam in preparing definite peace treaties was only partly real¬ 
ized. It was Impeded and eventually blocked by growing hostility 
between communist Russia and the democratic powers. After 
protracted haggling, agreement was reached on treaties with Italy, 
Finland, Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, and these wore signed 
at Paris in 1947. But Russia refused to consider proposed terms of 
peace with Germany, Austria, nr Japan, By IU47 a “cold war" was 
being waged between Russia and its former allies, a "cold war” 
between communism and democracy. 

STUDY HELPS 

1 L Write at least 300 words on the United Nations organization. 

2 . (1) List some new independent states in Asia; (2) some international 
conferences during and after the war. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. State some problems resulting from World War II. 

2. How was Europe weakened by the war? 

3. What great |>owcrs were there before the war? After die war? 

4. What has handicapped die United Nations? 

5. What countries surrendered control of colonies after the war? W by? 

ft. What wins the Atlantic Charter? 

7, What agreements were reached at Yalta? 

S. What happened to Germany after the war? To Italy? To Japan? 
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THE COLD WAR 

Russ i ax Communist Aggression 

Conflicting Peace Objectives* Stalin's communist dictatorship 
in Russia sought a different kind of world peace from what the 
United States and Great Britain had championed in the Atlantic 
Charter {page 833), Instead of basing peace on the independence 
and free cooperation of democratic nations, Stalin aspired to the 
Creation of a world-wide communist empire dominated dicta tonally 
from Moscow, To this end Russia employed every possible means, 
without regard to treaties or agreements. 

Building the Communist Empire. Russia utilized its practical 
alliance with Hitler from 1939 to 1041 to expand its territories in 
Europe, It seized and annexed half of Poland, the whole of the 
Baltic states of Lithuania! Latvia, and Estonia, and slices of Ruma¬ 
nia and Finland, Then it utilized its military association with Great 
Britain mid the L nited States from 1941 to 1945 to retain possession 
of the areas already annexed, and to acquire still more areas not 
only in Europe but in the Far East, 

Indeed, Russian expansion was aided, directly or indirectly, by 
a policy of appeasement which the United States and Great Britain 
then adopted toward the communist dictatorship. They wanted 
its military support, in the war against Germany and Japan, and 
were willing to pay a price for it even at the sacrifice of principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. Immediately after the w r ar they made further 
concessions in the hope of continuing Russian cooperation with them 
in the United Nations and in the making of peace. 

So, for some time after World War l| p the Russian dictatorship 
was enabled to build up a huge communist empire. This it did 
through (I) out rigid annexations, (2) military occupations, and 
(3) establishment of dependent “satellite” states, 
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1. Annexations. In addition to the extensive territories which 
Russia annexed while in league with Nazi Germany, it obtained, 
with subsequent consent of the United States and Great Britain, 
part of eastern Germany along the Baltic as well as Sakhalin and 
the Kurile islands in the northern Pacific. 

2. Military Occupations. At the close of the war, Russian troops 
occupied all neighboring countries in east-central Europe, from 
Poland in the north to Albania and Bulgaria in the south. They 
also occupied as “zones" almost half of Germany and a third of 
Austria, besides half of Korea and strategic positions in Chinese 
Manchuria. 

3. Satellites, Russia did not stop with annexations to its own 
territory, nor did it abide by its promise at Yalta to respect the 
independence of other nations. On the contrary, it inspired and 
forcefully aided communist minorities to seize power in a wide string 
of surrounding countries and to set up tyrannical dictatorships 
modeled after its oven and in close alliance with it. This was 
done in 1045 in Poland and Yugoslavia, and within the next four 
years it was done also in Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia. Thus half of Europe passed under Russian 
communist control. 

But Russian satellites were not confined to Europe. The dictator¬ 
ship at Moscow not only made Asian Mongolia into a puppet state, 
but. in flat violation of its pledges to the United States and to the 
Chinese nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek, it gave such 
support to rebellious Chinese communists as enabled their leader, 
Mao Tze-tung, to conquer the whole Chinese mainland, Cliinng and 
his nationalists took refuge on the island of Formosa, while China 
under Mao became the biggest of all the satellites or the Russian 
communist empire. Meanwhile, the northern half of Korea, which 
Russian troops had been occupying, was transformed into still 
another satellite. 

Extent of Communist Empire. Altogether, Russia’s communist 
empire, including satellites and occupied zones, covered by 1945) 
almost 13 million square miles and embraced a population of ap¬ 
proximately 800 million, roughly a third of the estimated popula¬ 
tion of the whole world, 
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Co mmun ist Offensive, It was already quite obvious that com¬ 
munist Russia was seeking world dominion. It dirtcted abusive 
propaganda against its former allies especially the United States, 
and delayed the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany, Austria, 
mid Japan, It backed communist activity against democracy in 
Germany, Italy, Fiance, and elsewhere. It threatened Iran, 
Turkey, and Finland, and encouraged communist fighting in Greece, 
Indo-C'hina, and Burma. By the use of the veto it well-nigh para-* 
lyzed the United Nations organization. Fear and alarm gradually 
overspread democratic peoples, and the United States eventually 
assumed the lead in democratic defense. 

Democratic Defense 

Beginning in the spring of B147 P the United States, in concert with 
Britain and France, took steps to stop Russian and communist 
aggression. The steps fell short of open general war, which the 
democracies, and apparently Russia also, were anxious to avoid. 
What ensued may best be described as a "cold war,” Its major 
developments were these: 

Truman Doctrine. President Truman, with the support of the 
American Congress declared that the United States would assist 
countries, notably Greece and Turkey, to preserve their independ¬ 
ence against communist violence at home or from abroad* With 
consequent financial and military aid from the United States, 
democratic forces in Greece gradually drove out foreign communist 
invaders and suppressed internal rebellion. This had the additional 
effect of lessening Russian threats against Turkey. 

Marshall Plan, By I he Marshall Plan, so-called from General 
George Marshall who was then American Secretary of State, the 
United States granted several billion dollars to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and other democratic countries of Europe in order to 
speed up their recovery from World War II and thereby to lessen 
the danger of their failing victim to communism. Economic im¬ 
provement did result in western Europe, and with it a decline of 
communist influence in such countries as France and Italy. 

Rearmament and NATO. The United States soon recognized 
that neither paper dec la rations nor financial plans would save 
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Europe (or the world) from communist domination unless they were 
backed up with armed might. For might, not right, waa what the 
Russian dictatorship esteemed and t?.* pec tod . In ltlJ8 r therefore, 
the l nited States started anew to expand its ground and air forces 
and to put them on some* king of a war bases. In t fie following year, 
moreover, it sponsored the formation of a 'North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ” fNATO) r com¬ 
posed of the United States, 

Canada, Great Britain, France, 

Italy, Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
burg, Portugal, Iceland, and 
later Greece and Turkey, with, 
all pledged to oppose, by force 
if necessity* any aggression 
against any one of them. 

Despite diploma tie pressure 
and liberal subsidies from the 
United States, its NATO allies 
were slow to rearm: they were 
mole pacifist, more fearful of a 
possible Third World War in 
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which they would In? the fitfjt Cfcono* C. Ma*kbah 

and worst suffers. Yet they wen? being drawn together and 
gradually strength^ntd, and this meant a gain for denocniey and a 
setback for communism and for Russia. 

Test of Strength in Germany. In April WHS Russia closed all 
the roads over which the Americana. British, and French had been 


supplying their aperial zones in Berlin. It was dearly an attempt 
to compel them to surrender the former German capital to the 
Russians, and thus to lose prestige throughout Germany The 
Western allies, however, dung stubbornly to Berlin, and for almost 
a year and a half they employed airplanes to provide it with food 
and coal and other needful supplies. At length in September 1949 
Russia confessed defeat by reopening the roads. 

In 1949, while Russia was making its military zone of Fast 
Germany into a communist satellite, the Western allies turned over 
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the civil government of their zone* to a federal democratic republic 
of West Germany, Thus Germ any was partitioned, but at least the 
larger and more populous part of it was aligned with democracy 
against communist dictatorship, 

Schuman Finn- A French statesman named Schuman proposed, 
as a further means of drawing West Germany into union with other 



Bottle* of milk from Denmark btiilhf Iobw3s?iJ into n United SleUe* Array piano it 
Frankfurt as part of the Berlin airlift. 


Western democracies and of improving the economic condition of 
all, that the important coal ami iron industries of France and 
Germany and Belgium should be pooled and treated as a unit. It 
took some time to work out details, but the plan was finally adopted 
and put into effect in 1952, 

Other Projects for German Cooperation, By 1953 the United 
States and its NATO associates were arranging for a partial re¬ 
armament of West Germany and its military cooperation with 
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them. And since Russia would not agree to a definitive peace 
treaty with Germany as a whole, the Western powers were pro¬ 
jecting a separate peace treaty with West Germany, and likewise 
with Austria. 

Yugoslavia's Break with Russia, In 1948 Marshal Tito, the 
communist dictator of Yugoslavia, refused, on nat ionalist grounds, 
to follow blindly the dictates of 
Stalin at Moscow. For this he 
was denounced and threatened 
by Russia and the other com¬ 
munist states. The* result was 
that Yugoslavia, while remain¬ 
ing a communist dictatorship, 
ceased to he a satellite of Russia 
anti turned to the Western de¬ 
mocracies for economic and 
military support. It concluded 
treaties of alliance with Greece 
and Turkey, and obtained 
money from the United Stales. 

In 1953 Marshal Tito paid a 
state visit to London and was 
welcomed by Winston Churchill 
and Queen Elizabeth 1 1, It was 
the sign of a virtual entente be¬ 
tween Yugoslavia and Britain. Ceurtnv »/ BtaU Drpaitmnil. V. S. A. 

Spain, The Spanish dictator- Kossad Aornaukh 

ship of General Franco (page Chaaedk* of the Yt*t Ctra™ Republic 
813) had been excluded from the United Nations in 1945, chiefly 
through Russian influence; and because of its undemocratic char¬ 
acter, it hud not been included in the Marshall Plan or in NATO. 
Yet Spain’s strategic position and its strongly anti-communist feeling 
eventually induced the United States in 1953 to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment with General Franco, whereby Spain, in return for economic 
aid, granted the use of naval and air bases for common defense. 

Successful Checks on Russia in Europe. On the whole, success 
attended the democratic defense in Europe. Here, communist 
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aggression was stopped. In Asia, however, the outcome of the 
“cold war” was less dear. 

The Korea \* War 

Divided Korea. The division of Korea into two sones of military 
occupation — the one south of the 3Sth parallel of latitude by the 

United States, and the other 
north of that parallel by Russia 
— was supposed originally to be 
only temporary and until the 
Koreans, through free elections, 
could set up a government of 
their own for the whole country. 
But when the United Nations, 
at the request of the United 
States, aponeored such elections 
Russia prevented them from 
being held in North Korea, 
They were held in more popu¬ 
lous South Korea and led to the 
establishment there of a demo¬ 
crat tle republ i c, In North Korea 
the Russians installed a com¬ 
munist dictatorship modeled 
after their own and a satellite 
to it. 

In IU48-1949 both Russia 
and the United States withdrew 
their occupation forces from 
Korea. But while the United Stales left a small and poorly armed 
native force to defend South Korea, Russia left in North Korea a 
large native force thoroughly trained in communism and well 
equipped. 

Invasion of South Korea. In the early morning of June 25, 19.50, 
without previous warning, North Korean communist armies, many 
thousand strong, with weapons furnished by Russia, crossed the 
dftth parallel and swept into South Korea, The South Koreans, 
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taken by surprise and desperately ahorl of arms, could not withstand 
the attack; in four days they lost the capital city of Seoul and were in 
full retreat. Communist conquest of all Korea seemed imminent. 

Intervention of United States and United Nations. President 
Truman promptly ordered American armed resistance to this 
Communist aggression, Troops, planes, and supplies from the 


Unitrd Nation* 

Genital Murk Clark and Hag B«t»lary4kncnt d lht i United 

Nations, edidyLn-ir n wall map of the Pacific- area, 

occupation forces in Japan were rushed to Korea, anti more were 
gradually added by direct shipment from the United States, More¬ 
over, the United Nations organization, despite strenuous opposition 
of Russia and its satellites, was prevailed upon to denounce the 
invasion and to authorize collective resisinnee by "United Nations" 
forces/' under the United Nations’ flag, with the American General 
Douglas MaeArthur in command. Though some of the United 
Nations members gave active aid, the brunt of the lighting was borne 
by South Koreans and Americans. 
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Defeat of North Korean Communists- During the summer of 
1050 the defender* of South Korea were forced into the extreme 
southeastern comer of the country. But then, with the arrival of 
reinforcements, General Mac Arthur launched a counter-offensive 
which regained Seoul, drove the invaders back over the 3Sth par- 


Cvpwmiht Wid* w&fi4 ehai't 

G Enfiftl WilUan K. J iiiLrnMjn, Jr ifc Chief l uiud Xntione Armistice DebfiAt9 T 
encj North Koreiti Cpiicm] Nam II, Chief Communbt imn^lintdy after 

fliiming the ftrmisliwdficiiiDentg at PiLutiiunjoii], Korea, 

al!el h and in November 1050 reached the Manchurian border. It 
ap|jearer| as if the Korean War was about to end with complete 
communist defeat. 

Intervention of Communist China. C hina, which in 1919 had be¬ 
come a communist satellite (page S37), now intervened. Prompted 
by Russia and provided with Russian military equipment, it dis¬ 
patched across the Manchurian border, in November 1950, armies 
aggregating a quarter-million men. These speedily threw back the 
American and other United Nations* foreee with heavy losses. On- 
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ward the communist armies pressed, conquering all North Korea, 
recapturing Seoul, and again carrying ihe war far into South Korea. 

Stalemate- Eventually, with thr arrival of fresh American rein¬ 
forcements. the Chinese invasion was baited in South Korea and 
turned buck. Seoul was again regained, and by the autumn of 1951 
the contending armies faced each other along a bloodily contested 
line near the 38th parallel. General Mac Arthur wanted to continue 
the offensive by liombiog Chinese bases and supply lines in Man¬ 
churia, but he was forbidden to do this, and when lie protested lie 
was recalled. There was fear in the United Stales, as well m in 
Britain and France, that Ins proposal would induce Russia to join 
communist China and enlarge the Korean War into a third world 
w r ar. 

Truce Negotiations. In the circumstances, the United States and 
the United Nat ions, acting on a suggestion from Moscow, undertook 
to negotiate a truee w ith the Chinese and North Korean communists. 
Negotiations began in September 1951 and drugged on for a full 
year and more. They broke down in October 1952 because the 
United States and the United Nations would not accept the com¬ 
munist demand for compulsory' return of war prisoners. Meanwhile 
the war continued, until at Eengtli in August 1953 a trace was signed. 
By this time the war had lasted over three years and had involved 
heavy Josses for Koreans and Americans, to say nothing of Chinese, 

The truce stopped the lighting in Korea, but perhaps only tem¬ 
porarily. It seemed impossible in 1954 to negotiate a definitive peace 
treaty. 


Conflict Elsewhere in Asia 

Communist Efforts- In Korea, as we have just seen, the “cold 
war” became a "shooting war.” But shooting was not limited to 
Korea. Armed communist bands, incited by Ruusin and materially 
aided by Chinese communists, committed outrages in the Philip¬ 
pines and waged real war in French fndo-C himi and Brit ish Malaya. 
Moreover, communist propaganda was multiplied in Burma, and it 
exerted growing Influence on India, whose native government (under 
Nehru) maintained especially friendly relations with communist 
China. Besides, the an tbJewish and anti-Israel attitude which 
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Russia displayed in 1952 was calculated to please the Amb and 
Moslem nations and to attract them, to the communist empire. 

It was evident that the Russian dictatorship meant to bring all 
Asia under its domination. If it succeeded, it would be supplanting 
\\ estern imperialism with an im perialism of iEs own far mote de- 
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structive of personal Liberty and of chances for democratic self- 
government, 

Counter-Efforts of the United States. From I95G onwards, tlie 
United States assumed leadership in opposing communism in Asia, 
m it; had previously assumed such leadership in Eurojio. It fought 
in Korea. It gave military aid to the French and native govern¬ 
ment hi Judo-China (Vietnam). It extended economic aid to India 
and Pakistan and to the Arab states. It tried to counteract com¬ 
munist propaganda with democratic. 
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Settlement with Japan, The only occupying forces in Japan after 
World War II were American, and lheir commander, General Mae- 
Art 3i lx r, encouraged Hie Japanese to hold free elections and to adopt 
in ID-47 a thoroughly democratic constitution. Despite Russian 
objection, the United States prepared a peace treaty with Japan, 
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and this was signed at San Francisco in I95t by all the nations con¬ 
cerned except Russia and India, 

Defensive Alliances. The United States had already made a 
treaty with the Philippines, guaranteeing its independence and 
territorial integrity ami obtaining in return ihc use of military and 
naval bases in the islands, fn 1951 n similar treaty was concluded 
with Japan. And in I he same year the [baited Stales entered into an 
agreement with Australia and New Zealand for joint defense of the 
sout hern Pacific, The United States also resumed support of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his C hinese nationalists on the island of Formosa, 
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These arrangements were intended to defend the Far East, just as 
NATO aimed at defending Europe h against further Russian and 
communist aggression. 


A Critical Time 

New Chiefs of State. As a result of popular election, Genera! 
Dwight D. Eisenhower succeeded Harry 8. Truman as President of 
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the l iiited States in -lamiary 1953, A month later, Joseph Stalin, 
the Russian dictator, died suddenly P and in his place the central 
committee of communists at Moscow appointed one of their number, 
George Malenkov, 

Peace or War? The almost simultaneous change of leadership In 
Russia and the 1 nited States raised hope that the ls cold war r * might 
be eased, if not ended, and a third world war prevented. The pros- 
peet of a third world war, fought with atomic and hydrogen bombs 
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and other deadly devices of the latest science, was too dreadful to 
contemplate. President Eisenhower, as an arm_y man f fully shared 
this view; it was hoped that Malenkov shared it too. 

Berlin Conference. Especially hopeful was the British prime 
minister, \\ inston ( hunchilL In response to his pleas, the foreign 
ministers of Great Britain, France, and the United States met with 
Molotov, the Russian foreign minister, at Berlin in February 1!£54 
to try F to arrange a peace settlement for Germany and Austria, 
1 he conference was a failure. While Molotov agreed with the 
others that East and Went Germany should be united under a single 
government, he would not consent to basing the government on 
i ree democratic elections. Xor would he agree to a pence treaty with 
Austria and the withdrawal of Russian troops from that country. 

Geneva Conference, Despite failure at Berlin, another conference 
was held at Geneva (in Switzerland) in May 1954 to discuss a pos¬ 
sible peace settlement for the Far East, particularly for Korea and 
Indo-C hina. It was attended by representatives not only of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Russia, but also of South 
Korea and \ ietnani 7 and of Comm uniat China, Communist North 
Korea, and 1 ommunist \ ietminh in Indo-Chiim, The Communist 
representatives stood solidly together against any uni Heat ion of 
Korea through free democratic elections, and against any important 
concession in Indu-China. 

Problem of In do-China > Here, fighting had been going on for 
eight years between I he native govc?rnment of Vietnam supported by 
France (page 830) and Communist rebels (Vietminh) aided by Com¬ 
munist China, The Communists had already conquered most of 
northern !ndo-C hina and were now extending their offensive,* while 
the 1 reneh and \ ietnamese were showing signs of exhaustion. It- 
was generally recognized that if Indo-Cbina finally fell to Com¬ 
munism* so too probably would all .southeastern Asia ami even India. 

Un how to prevent such an outcome, the democratic powers 
were divided. France was hesitant about continuing ihc war in 
Iudo-China unless it could get additional help from the United 
States. The United States was reluctant to intervene actively 
without support of the United Nations and, if possible, of Great 
Britain, Great Britain, fearful lest continuation of the local war 
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might bring on world war, s'nrai'd willing to compromise with the 
Communists, through a general recognition of "Red China' 1 and a 
partition of Indo-Chirm, Vietnam opposed any partition. 

No Peace Settlement, The Berlin and (Ionova Conferences of 
1954 indicated anew the aggressive character of Russo-Chinose 
communism. Apparently, between communism ami democracy 
there might he a truce but hardly true peace. Indeed the world can 
hardly remain permanently half free and half slave. 

Essential to freedom is democracy, but it must be ail informed 
and alert and strong democracy. 

STUDY HELPS 

1, List (I) Russian ramarnnift aggressions; (2) measures of democratic 
del ease. 

2. Describe briefly what is meant by the "cold war." 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

l - How did Russia build its communist empire? 

2. What change occurred in China in 15149? 

3. What was the Truman Doctrine? The Marshall Plan? 

4. Why is military strength important for Russia? for the United 
states? 

ii. What is NATO, and who are its members? 

Jap n? hflt N’twed iince 1 ' ),J 7 wit h regard to Germany ? Yugoslavia? 

i. How was the Korean War mused? Why was it prolonged? 

8, W hut has I wen done to spread communism in Asia? To ston it? 

®* W hy is the present time critical? 
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Agassiz, Louis, 783 
Afpnsourl, 448, 449 
Agra, 429, 430 

Agricult Ura: hegkiuu^ of T 18-20; in 
tfenpotamia, 31, 3ft; in Egypt. 
SL 44, 3 21; in early America, 62- 
b3; in (47; in the Roman 

Umpire, 1S4; of the Modem** 295; 
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307; modern, 

601-602 

All ura Mazda, 54 
■"Ai-iirt,"' feudal, 302 
Airlift in Her] in, 839, 840 
Airplanes, 362, (500, 747-748, 782, 783, 
814, 820 
Aisue River, 752 
Ais. 281 
Abkad n 36 
Alans, 248-250, 253 
Alurie, 248, 249 
Alaska* 62, 580' 654, 729, 821 
Albania (AJbumaua} p 382, 740, 754* 
806, 813, 817, 837 
Albany, 504, 505 
AJhigtnHL*, 345, 458, 459 
Alcheuy t 300, 301 
Aiding Press, 410 
Alemans, 217, 218 , 250, 260 
Aleutian Islands, 821 
Alexander the Great, of Maredon, 
115, 117- [19, 2I6 j hi? conquests, 
09, 115-125, 196. 107; hi* empire 
115-119, 127, 137, I I I 
Alexander I (Tsar), 579, 012, 015 . 734 
Akxunder il iTsar), 700, 702 
Ateoander Ilf tTmth 708 
Alexander IE | (Popa), 332 
.Alexander ■ King), 807 
Alexander, Sir Harold, 822 
Alexandria, 1J8, 1(9, E22, 123, 150, 
235, 241, 265, 273, 797 
Yle.xiiis I, Kmpenor, 370, 372 
Alexius III. usurper, 371, 375 
Alfonso Xlllj, 770, 807 
Alfred the Great, 282, 285, 280 f 340 
AEgcriras Conference, 727 
Algeria, 274, 079, 086, 722, 725 
Alhambra* 383 
Ali, Caliph, 276 
Allah, 268, 270 
Alleghany Mountain*, 617 
AUied occupation of deft aim! nations, 
823 

Alliances: ancient, 80, 88, 05 n 116—117, 
lrk\ MO, 145, C IC. 152; medieval 
332, 338; early modern, 385, 471; 
ui 181 b cent□ ry, 498-199, 502, 507, 
510, 514, 51 ( 1 , .>25. 554, 557; against 
Napoleon, 557, 561; Holy, 578, 579. 
613 017, 73 *;-<),usSm]*; 57< 013 
Anrfo-1 tench, 6*5, 726, 738; Fnmoa- 
.Hardimafi, 661; Prussian, 665, 009; 
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Austro-German, 998; Triple, 665, 
67 S n 698., V3S, 742; Franeu-Ru^ian, 
685* 738, 741; Anglo-JiLj7&ti£$c', 713, 
739; Baiktifi, 60S; in First World 
War* 742, 751; pont-wnr* 760 r 770- 
773 , 613, 814, 338-839, 811 B 847. 
.Sr* tdsa “Entente” 

Aipkbe!. 49, 59, 71, 75, 129, 13!, 199 
Alp?, Hannibal erases, 140-141 
Alsace-Lorraine, 471 d 499 K 600, 67!, 
681, 738, 755, 76Q 
Allanlira, euv« a 14 
Alv:i, Duke nf, 479 
Ambrac, Bishop, 2-12 
Aniem-ar undent, 01-05; inUtvd, 360; 
discovery and exploration, 423-427; 
named, 127; eolniLtzatian, 481, 436, 
511-513; colonial warn. 534-53 7; in- 
depcndemav 53 9, 523-530, 568- 

530; later history. 635-039, 040-855, 
729. Sf€ alw “Canada* "Latin 
Amfrim" United States’ 1 
American Indians* 53, 6L 65, 220 
American Revolution, fi!9 r 321-530, 
545, IMS 

Amiens, 752; cathedra!, 364 
A moil, 41 t 42, 118 
A inesi litt ics* 785 
Anarchists, 702 

Anarchy* defined, 734; internationaL 
734 735 
AnatoHn, S7 
Ancestor worship, 132 
Ancient civilization. wenkne^^ of, 
220-225 

Andes Mountains, 434 n 573, 575 
Angelo, L-astd S-IJ 1 , 170 
Atiglfis* 247, 250, 252, 253, 200-263, i 
340 343 

Angliam €hureb + 405, 472 r 482, 480, 
467, 789 

Anglo-French AESmnce, 661, 678 
Autfta-hWnnh Entente, 720, 733 
Anjriip-Jnpane*- Alliance, 713, 739 
Anglo-Ru*uiiArt Entente, 739 
Anglo-Saxon* Chronicle, 286; LiiigiLigc, 
252, 286, 813; law, 252, 286 
Aii^o^lxoiw. 253, 290-261, 340-341 
Angora, 7W7 

Animate, domestication nf, t9 
Atinain, 2l 1 

Anm< Stuart, Queen, 486, 488* 490 
Anti-Catholki legislation, 472, 551, 632. 
061. im 

AnlirCliristmn campaign, 804, SOS 
A nti-elerical J r=.na 1 787 
AntiucumH* 144 


Antioch* 120, 231, 232, 235, 236, 241, 
265, 372, 376 
Antwchus. 145 
Antiseptics, 784 
Antoninus, 171 
Antony, Mark, 157-160 
Antwerp, cathedral, 479; jpM-hoU^e.q, 
311 

Apennines 128, 185, 328 
Aphrodite, 73, 109, 110 
Apoc&lvpee, 237 
ApoIlOj 81 r 03, 10ft, 3 20 
“AjmIqkv 3 (of William the Silent), 
480, 5134 
Apcrties, 231 
Appinn Way* 137 
Appius Claudius, 137 
Apprentices, 315, 597 
Aqueduct at Rome, 130 
Arabia, 118, 260, 1589, 754. ulw 
“Arab*** 

Arabian Sen, 200, 209 
Arabic numerate, 295 r 362 a 386 
Arabs, 260~270 r 6-14. 798, 829: civili¬ 
sation, 266-267, 277-279, 294-296, 
360. 362* 38(3, 411, 13 3; tmuiuest^ 
273-275; ei3ijjiri H 275 277, 2G3, 370 
Aragon, 3-10, 383, 384 
Aramaic kuauUR^ 186 
Arbela, battle m t 3 38 
Arbitration, rotirt, 730 
Arch, in jm httecturc* 44, J5, 129, 3 85, 
364; of Constantine, 173, 185; at 
Septimius Bcverus, 185 ; of Titus, 185 
Archbishops, 324, 329, 332, 341, 312 
Archimedes, 123 

Architecture: Assyrian., 52; Ruby Io¬ 
nian, L29; Byzantine, 288; Chintz* 
212; Christian, 396; classical, 390, 
397■ early, 33, 3-1; Egyptian, 41-42; 
(pothir:. 3-1 fp, 392-366'; Creek, I CO, 
111; medieval, 362-366; MusEcm, 
273, 299, 383; lUnaiamtiee, 3l>6-398; 
Roman, 169, 173, 175* 1S5; Human- 
esque, 363 
Archons, 82, 83 
Ardennes* 822 

Arsenti mi, 574-576, 665, 729 
Autos, 81 

Arianism, 239, 240, 258^260, 262. 457 
Ariosto. 395 
A risturrlius, 3 22 a 407 
Ari.ntidt'fi, 96 

Aristocracy; defined, 78; in Greece, 
101, 140: in Thessaly, 80; iti Persia 
87; in Rome, [32-134; in medieval 
Europe, 395, 3-17; in Great Britain. 
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532, m% fi22-631; in tlse l.nit^d 
Blatep, (5-4tr; hereditary,, 530; at¬ 
tacked, .>42 565; weakened* 777 
Aristophanes, 00, I I3 
Aristotle,JI I, MG, 3 37. 360, 3^2. 386 
Arizona* 7214 

Arkwright, Hiding, 596* 588 
Armada, “Invincible/' 470, 480* 491 
Armament*, 7-37-748, 770. *S e* film 
"Atmttr "New*" 

Annumn* 87* 176* 264, 273, 277, 372 p 
457, 700, 751 
Armifiiun, 175 
Armistice, 755, 765, 82 S 
Army: Egyptian, 39, 41; Assyrian, 511 
Persian* 53, 90-93; -Smirtan, 79; 
Athenian, 90-93; AEaCedOniati, 1145— 
117; Roman, I3l r 134, 14 3,149, 152, 
168, 2-37; medieval, 301, 411-412; 
early modem, 4-13; French, 497, 
701: Prussian *501-5U2,669; German, 
671 h 673; Iluwiiaii* 506, .8rr also 
U A rmn mrntx r 
Amus River, 134* 135 
Arauct, Ernn^d,*, 536-537 
Art p of tiie cave men, 3 4; Egyptian, 
13-42; Greek, 70-73, 99, 109110; 
HelJeniatie* 184; Hindu, 20l; CU- 

ncRe p 212; Jure.. 2M, 212; ns 

affected by Christianity, 241; rm- 
dieval, 362-367; lie naiswi rice, 305- 
403: French,. 491. 5V<? aho “Archi- 

' J .1/wr^ p 1P fit. 

Art idea of ConfiderHUon* 525, 527 
Artillery in the Firsi W orld War, 747 
Aryan languages, 350 
Aryans 60* Gl* 73, 71. 192 
Asceticism, 192 

Asia: ancient ? 3 8* 19* 24, 26, 27, 28, 
34-40, 47 54, 56-61 p 75-77* 86-93, 
1 3 7-3 23 , 1 34-147., 176* m, 191- 
217, 264—266; rise of Chnsttatiily in, 
227-232, 235; Jdrtm in, 266-279, 
293-295; Crunades In, 379-4175; 
Mongol empire in, 375-378; Fltro- 
jvjui explnr:tiiiftE] and influence, 415- 
323, 42&H33: Russia in r 7L9; effects 
of imperialism on, 708-715; after 
Firel World War. 791*793; eum- 
mu hLhL* in, 845*846 
Ada Minor. Stt <L A«d” 

Asok*, 198-200, 221 
Assembly, Athenian* 07, 08, 133; 

Roman, 133. 150; French, 546. 550 
GG2; of the league of -Nations, 7621 
Assyria, 49 r 51-53. 86 
A^lrouuii]\> ancient, 70, 313, 122, 187. 


406* medieval, 353* 360, 362, 106; 
modem. 407, 533 
Ah wan Dam, 724 
Atlirnn* 73, 81, 94, 96* 132 
At liras: early history, 80 84:; in Pen¬ 
sion War, 90 93; in 5th century 
me., 94-102, 108; in 4th century 
B.C., ill-114, lift; in Hellenjpititr 
nge* 3-1-1, H5, 3-37; In Unman Em* 
plrc* 163, 186; Alurie ia, 2-19. Sre 
ui*n J 

Athletkt: Gnrh* 70, 98, 105. 107; 
medieval, 358 

Atlantic Charter, 8:13-834, 8J0 
Atomic bomb* 822, SIS 
Attica, 81, 89* 92, 93. nta? 

Atlila, 20 3 „ 254, 255. 292, 376 
Attlee, Clement, 828 
Audubon, John James, 781 
Augsburg, Peace of, 461, 471 
11 August Days/ 1 550, 563, 616 
Augustan literature* 162, 163 
August ine- of CnGterbuty, 260, 261 
Augustine of Hippo, 2-12, 260, 285 
0 August US, J ' t it If, 3 61,-172 
Angus t us, 157- 3 04; successor, 166- 3 71 
Aurelia n* 172 

AuEUralta, 527, 640, 7(17, 7-18, 760, 177, 
799, 818, 821,8-37 

Austria ^ under Hababurg*, 333, -I9S- 
499, 502* 508-510, 514, 516; in 

ItevoIntLLUiiiry and Napoleonic Wain, 

552, 553* 556* 557, 550, 561; under 
Metlemich, 578, 579* fill 614, 63 7, 
619-620; Italian ptaiMM^orts, 557, 
611, 63 2, 658, 659. 662, 665, 700; 
in German Confederation, 666, 660; 
Danish war* 6(58-660; defeated by 
PniHsin* 669; under Francis Joseph, 
097; peace traitv, 758, 7(iU; repul j- 
][e, 7o$; annexed by Germany* 813 
Austria-Hungary: under Frands Jo- 
-ejili* 697-698; Balkan policy,* 092* 
091, 697-608, 700, 702; En First 
World War, 74 3* 743, 7.14, 755, 700* 
765; lies!ruction, 760* 890 
Austrian Succession, War of* 502* 510, 
513. 534 

Austro-Prussian War. 662* GtE9* 605 
AustEvsBnrdinian Wax r 659 
Autocracy; Egyptian, 34; Persian* 
89-90; Roman, 156* 160-161, 166- 
369, 172-173; ancient, 221-222; 

advanced by Jircarnu^ 412; growth 
of* 442-455* 460* -309; overthrown 
in Holland, 478*481; in England, 
481-491; llouriahes in France* -303- 
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500; in Frti>\dn, 500-504; in Rusiin h 
504-508; in Au-^tna, 508-510; en- 
lightened, 517; criticized in ISth 
ct’iUun r 538-539, 544-545; owr- 
thrmvn in France, 545-554; revived 
by Congress of VioimR, 561-563, 

61 I —01 attacked in .Hjliiin [Ll i J 

Portugal. 815; weakened by revolu¬ 
tions of 1S30 and 1848, "616-620; 
pwmd in Germany, G66, 673 j 
attacked in Turkey, 689; preserved 
in Russia, G9S-703; destroyed in 
Central Europe, 760-761; destroyed 
in Riraat m2 S4K3-; overthrown in 
Turkey, 796-797, See trisa iV Dt- 

tnoemcTf ' 1 

Automobile*, 005. 782, 784 
Avert ues r &>& 

Arr-^fa, d-l 

Avignon, 34G H 390 r S I5, -HO 

A-w. 813.814* 83 7. 821 

Azores Islands, -3 22 
Alteon G4, 65 r -134 


Bial-Moloch, 140 

Babylon (Babylonia), parly history, 
36-38; conquered by A&ayrk, 51; 
new _ empire nf ? 52; conquered by 
Perkin, 53, 88; conquered by Alex- 
andiT, 1 18, See atm ’*Mpiopolamia** 
“Babylonian Exile/' 445- 447 
Baron* Francis, 396, 405. 533 
Baron, Roger* 361 p 362, 105 
Baden, 579. 669, 670 
Bftgdad, 36, 2 m, 29-1. 718 

Bagdad Railway, 720 
Bahama.^ 425 
“Balance of power/' 739 
Balance of trade, 5(3 
Balboa, a 27 

Bald win, Count of Fla 11 dent, 375 
Baldwin. Stanley, 769 
Bidkiiii Pcm 11 >ula T 256, 379, 689, 691. 
Sep alv* “/fjf M nfinm/ ? * "Conslantt- 
noplrr “Gret&r "IhdgnruC "Al¬ 
bania," '‘Rumania ,* 1 “Serbia** 

“Thrace," “AfncreW* 

Balkan wara t 69-1 
Ballot, scitH. 628 
Bab Lc republic 768 
BaitiL- Sea. 289, 501. 504. 507, 60S 
Bank of France. 556. 678 
Baptist*, 467, 472, 486, 786 
Barbarian Invasion*; oF Europe, 173. 
174, 219. 222 223. 245 262. 282. 
292, 300; of China, 57* 214; of 
India, 20] -202 


“Barbarian*/ 1 Greek attitude toward, 
I0O P 115; Roman attitude. 245; 
Oriental attitude, 708, 710 
Bartmn>-**a, 332 P 333, 33&, 3-39, 372 
Barons. British, 34h3l3 
Ikndl, 258 

Basiiica of St. Peter. 236. 240. 396, 
397, 401 

Bast dle, 53G, 546, 548. 5l9 r 571. 
Bastogne, 823 

Bavaria, 289, 169, 809, 670. 766 
u.c. ;naI A.O., 65-66 
BE^ket. Thomas, 341. 342 
Bedouin Arabs, 266, 267, 271 
“Beelzebub/ r 589 
Belgian CoiiRD* 725 

Belgium: religion, 169; under Spanish 
rule. 478-181, 498. 499; under An- 
trial-. 60S; under Holland* 63 7; in¬ 
dependent. 617; ponHsioDi} in Af¬ 
rica, 723. 729; in First World War, 
741.745. 754, 798; in the Ruhr. 807; 
in Second World War. 816, $ 18. 
Sec alto ^NetKzriandf* 

Belgrade (Eklgrad), 382 T 740 
Bell, Alexander (!., 773 
Bell, Henry, 595 
Benedict, Saint. 257. 258 
Hcnediri XV, Pope, 75] 

Benedictioefl, monks, 258, 260, 202, 

252. 321, 367; nuns, 32-1 
1 1 lk j ijovok , i] r lU'flTkrits, M 111,517 

Tkria r tribes, 274, 275, 291 
Berebtold. Count, 741, 712 
Bering Strait. 62 

Berlin, 503, 670, 700, 822, 839. 840 
Berlin Conference (I864h 735; (l&S4) h 
8 -19 , 850 

Berlin Congress (1878), 700 
Per] in-Tokyo Axis. 813 
Bernard of CLdrvaux, 350, 372 
Bi-rtha of Kent. 260 
Berearabifc, 693. 700. 762 
Bessemer ateel, 782 

Bible, 48. 237, 242 r 2-13; translation 
by Jerome, 242-243, 319. 167; by 
l Lilia, 259; by Luther, 395; King 
Jainea Versify, 396 

■ J lbg Four/' 759 

“Big Three/' 758, 759 

Bill of Bights I 1 British), 488, 550. 564 

Biology , 122, 123. 533, 531. 784 

Birmingham (England), 569. 598. 623 

Bishop of Rarne ± 237. 281, 287-289. 

See aim 44 Papacy" “Pope * 

Riahmig. earir Chriitmn, 236, 282; 
in Britain, 622 
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Ripmarek, 668, 067-675, <>70. 725, 738 
J Black Death," 147 
"Black Huns" 202 
H Hk-t Prince/ 1 4-17 
Black Sea, 76,104 T 382, 5fM, 507, 60R 
liliist'fiirnuces, ;>90, 591 

314, SI Op 820 
"Blood and iron,' 1 008 
Boats, primitive, 25, 20 
Boccaccio, 352, 30Q, 301 
Ba^tia, 03, 100, 101 
R*jcr War, 726, 730 
Boers, Ml-642, 725, 740 
Bohemia, 332, 4&0. 47 l T 506, 607. 

See aim “Czechodomkm’ 

Bokelav, 200 

MivttTj iSinwii, 571 576 

Bolivia, 673, 576 

Boksmt, University oi\ 356, 337 

Koluht visU, iWi. 781, 802-804 

Bombay* 430 

Boimparte, Joseph, 560-572 
Bonaparte, Lo 4U-P NaiJoIeon iNapdctm 

III!, tm r m, 66 i, 608, 660, 670, 
676, 677, 717 

Bonn parte, Napoleon, 530, 544, 556- 
561, 562, 560, 570, 505, 014, 658, 
676* 677 

Boniface ( Winfred), 289 
Boniface VIII (Pune), 346, 300, -145 
Book *.?} the Dcmlf, 43 
Bunk^: of papyrus, E2l. t23, 186; in 
stone, 215; of Confucius, 208, 214 
2|7; early European, 108; printed, 
410—111 
Bordeaux, 445 
BorutiRlip, KrL^lidi, 622, 623 
Bosnia, 601, 607. 7-10 
Bosphorus, 88, 690 
Boston, 523 

Ra&wortli* battle, 451, 152 
Ruu lunger, Gen end, 687 
Boulton. Mattkw, 589, 590 
Bouriwns, 493-560, 542-554, 561, 611, 
615-616 

Bourgeoisie* Roman, 148, 132; French, 
544, 545, 550, 563, 676, 678. 682; 
BrilLdi, 623-4125; Indian, 6SS, 661, 
664, 665; Russian, 703; of Europe, 
437, 6ll i in general* 777 
Bouvinen, battle, 3-14 
Bow and arrow, 13, 15, 20, 21 
Boxera, CIiullw, 713, 735 
Boyjiea, 573 

Brthniiini.iTti, 61, 102, 191, 201 
Brandenburg, -4 71 P 500, 501. See nlm 
4 'Ihht nmUernn," 4 'Prussia' ¥ 


Bmril: diACOVenxJ and colonized h 427* 
434, 460, fill; independence. 5l0 a 
569, 579, 665; republic, 577; progress, 
729; in Fsr^t World War, 751 
Bremen, 335 
IWtigny* I ren r y of, -3 47 
Brin m l, Arist ide, 771, 775 
Brickmiikiiig, early, 26, (8 
Bright, John, 627, 628 
Bristol, 427, 596 

Britain: Romans in, 155, 168, 172, 
17 j; Anrio-fSaxonK in, 250, 251, 
252, 283-286, 310; Christianity in, 
260-262. 285, See aim “EnglamE' 
“Great Britain,** “British Empire.™ 
<J Anglo-Saxon/ 3 

British colonies. See “British Em¬ 
pire” 

British Columbia, 639 
British Empire*; in 181 hi century* 514- 
516, 521-527; in 10th txnitiiry, 
635-6*11, 708, “12, 715-717, 710, 
723-726, 728, 739; in 20 th century, 
74SL 750, 794, 797-798, 799 
British Malaya, 845 
Bronze, 26, 27, 30, 38, 46, 50i 67* 71 B 
83, 128, 21L 
Unij;^, 335, 33S 
Brflniog, 808 

Rninmvick's proclamation, 553, 554 
Brussels, 740 

Brutus, Mareus 157, 150, 150 
Bucephalus, 119 
Budapest, 382, 696 
Build ha, 61, I9-M0S, 224 
Buddhism: in India, 104-106* 100 21X1, 
201, 224; in Burma and Ceylon, 
109-200; in China, 201, 210-212, 
420, 436; in Kun-u, 211; in Japan, 
211-212, 433 
Buenos Aires, 574* 577 
Buffer states, 710 
Buff on, 533 
Bukovina, 603 

Bulgaria i Bulgarians), 250, 290, 378* 
091, 693-69 6 695, 600, TOO; 739* 
746, 755, 806, 817, 822, 835, 837 
"Hull/ 1 drlined* 331, 332 
Rundiwrat, 07] 

Burgundian*, 24 7 F 248, 25(1 
Burgundy, 260, 454, 508 
Burke, Edmund* 526, .752 
Burma, 199-20], 643, 718, 821, 828, 
845. See aim *'India” 

Burinrss. See “Commerce” **GiIds/ 1 
“Indutfw” ^ 

Byron, Lord, Bin 
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Byxantine Empire, 23 9, 284, 230- 
2SB, 293, 370, 371, 372, 374, 379 
Byzjniltun^ 173, 2SG 

Cabinet; Briiisb, 489—l&l, 628; Ca¬ 
nadian, 033 

CuLmjI, Join., 423, 120. 427, 452 
Cnlrai + Selukina, 427, 4 52 
Cabral* Pedro, 427 
Cadis, 383 

C«mr, Julius 154-157, ISS 
Gnaar, title, J72 
Cmamwi 273 
CtfAim, 550 
Cairo, 043, 723 
Cuius 166, 168 
Calais, 447, I IS, 450 
Calcutta, 122, 430, 710 
Calderon, 396 

Calendar: E^ptian, 45; MayajL 64; 
Julian, 15"; Germanic* 240; Mos- 
Ipbi, 271 
Calico, 588 
Calicut, 122, 123 
California, 649, 729 
Cftl iglila (Coiim Cu-usar I p 108, 100 
Caliphs 272, 275, 27«, 293. 294 . 370. 
See aka "Abbtmtt,*' "Futimitt,'* 
“/afdHj” "Owwi^ckJ" 

Calvin, John, 400—107 
Calvinism and Calvjnhrts 466-467, 
470, 47 L, 172, 480, 480, 780. S*e 
niw "WtiffMrfwi./' "FrfubyU'rin iw ip 
Cambridge, [ niVtTsi I y of, 356 
Carnbyst-s. 88 
Camnens 395, 39fi 

Canada, 510, 525, 63<V839, 74S, 838 
Canal Zone, 1355, 729 
Cemiils 592-593. See irlra "Panama 
Canal Z&Hcf* "Sure Canal" 
CanWrm, 640 
Cannot 1mltlo. I II 
Cannon, 411, 112, 74S 
Canossa, 328, 329, 332 
Canterbury, 260, 261; archbishop of, 
329, 341, 3*42 

"Cantide of the Sun," 352 
Canton, 423, 431, 432, 709, 791, 792 
Canute, King, 310 
Capo Breton Island. 427 
Cape C olony, Oil, 043, 722, 723 
Cape of Goad Hope. 369, 422, 423, 701 
Capt-lo^airu scheme, 643, 723, 724 
Cape Town, 750 
Cupel, Hugh, 344 

Capitalittn, ancient, 348; medieval. 


437: rarly modern, 583, 602“606; 
modem, 930, 778-770 
Caporatlo, 752 
Capua, 135, 14-1 P 150 
Caracas 571, 572 
Corbucuiri, 614 

Cardinals. College of, 326, 328 
Caribbean region, 42, 4155; Em , J2ti, 
729 

Carmona, 307 
Carnot h Lamm, 555, 556 
Carol | Charles). of Rumania, 890 
CnrQlingvani dynaity* 233; Empire- 
287 33I 

Carthage, 49, 93, 04, 106, 108, 135, 
139-443, H6 t 150. 152 p 157,250.253 
Carturight p and the automatic loom, 
667* 588 
Casablanca, 727 
Cnspian 8 h.-ji , 53, 507 
Cassius 157, 150, 160 
Caste, (50 61, 192. 717, 767 
CaitUle, 348, 383, 354 
Castles, medieval, 306, 307. 340, 311 
Catacombs 234, 23.5 
Catharine, french prinin'ss 449 
Cathay r Srr "China" 

Caihodm, 324 

Cathedrals m, 287, 2SS, 290, 3L0, 
303-400, 362, 381, 397, 398, 467, 
450; aj schools, 353-354 
Catherine of Siena, 446 
Catherine II. of Russia, 502, 507, 598, 
517. 537 

Catholic Church. 230, 379, 111. 457 
461, 787; in Italy, 661; in France, 
630; in tho Third Reich, 809; in 
Ireland, 632, 633; reformation in. 
460 461. 467 460 

Cailinlies. 240 t 289, 290, 292, 471-175* 
486-887. 636, 766 r 767, 787, S07 
Cato, 1 12, 145 
Catt, tamo C. T 776 
Caucasus, 762 
CaVsiliera, 485 
( L aVv u li' iii 10-15, 21 
Cavendish, Henry. 534 
CaVmir. Count, 65®* 600-662 
Celibacy, 326 
Celtic language, 350, 351 
Celt* of Rrilain, 252 
Censors Roman, 132, 1.33 
"Center Party," 672 
Cent nil America, 83, 64, 568, 576 r 
577, -SVc tfko "Latin America'* 
Central Europe, 700-761 
Central Powers, 740. 752, 754, 758 
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C^rrantes, 305 
Ceylon, 199, 201,820 
Chatabueu, 5T5 
Chalons, bdttlc of, 25-1 
Chamber of Deputies, French, 683, 
684 : Sardinian* ON) 

CkitmU^funn Joseph, 030 
Chamberlain, Neville, 813, $17 
Chandmgltpta, 107, 333 
Chang, General, 2f3K, 200 
Chariots in war, 38, 39, 49, 51 
Charity, 313, 319 

Cluurleuiagne* 232-283, 287, 294. 330 
Charles: 1, of England. 172, (32, 51 r? 
Charles II, of England, 4B6^kS9 
Charles V, Holy Hainan Erui^ror, 
393 r 403 F 462, t(H, 478 503-^10 
Charles VT* of Austria, SlO, 514 
Charles VI, of France, 148-J50 
Quirks VIF, of France, 450, 452, 4:4 
Charles X, of France, 616 
Charlie XI I, of Sweden, 507 
Churlra Albert, of Italy, 659, 660 
Charl es Marl el, 275, 283, 280 
Charies the Grest. &r e * ^Charkmnfne ’" 
Charter of XVI [1, 502 
Charter of United Nations, 830 
Charters., medieval, 312, 332 
Churl iK|fl ri 624, 620 
Chari tp* cathedral, 364* 365 
Chiiteflu-Thierry, 752. 751 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 352, 413 
“Cheeks and hakims," 528, 530 
Chemistry, 113, 353, SCO* 534. 783 
Chitlin, 33, 31 

Qjhng Kai-shek, 793, ?94, 834, 837 
Chicken TtEin 02 

Children, working mEidstiona of, 590 
Chile, 574—570, 570, 720 
China: atieient, 56 59, 65, 204-216: 
writing, 58, art and architecture, 
2I2 P 21.7: S.w_Mjk^ and printing, 2t4, 
215 h 21 h 408: use of compn*** 217* 
412; under Mongols, 376-378, 41$- 
432; gu Eepowder, 411; early njlniioM 
with Europe, 417-420, 436-432, 
469: Under Sling dynasty, 42Q r 431- 
432: under Manchus, 432; opened tci 
tnute* 712; reforms and revolution, 
713-715; in First World War, 74S. 
751; in post-war poriod* 791-794: 
communists in+793,814: invasion of, 
79-f 812 817 

Chinese NjttkmaMs T 793, 834, 84 7 
Chivalry, 305. 319 

Choluln pyramid, 61 
Chwtws, 264-266, 272 


Chiu dynasty, 56-58, 65. 66, 212 
Christian, art, 362 367, 3D6, 400-402; 
era, 65-66, 125; literature 188, 

237, 243-243, 349-353; mlsdotis, 
23 i, 232, 258-26* 289-292* 405. 
43 7-120. 423* 429, 431^33, 436, 
722, 723, 736 
Christian Science, 786 
Christianity, in Homan Empire, 227- 
243; and barbarians, 257 262, 289- 
292; Orthodox, 287-289. 200, 379 
38G* 3S2, 603, $04; in Middle Age, 
317-320, 323-330, 332, 333, 349- 
367; ami Crusades, 370-375, 379- 
380, 382-386. 444-443; ami Euro- 
n**an expansion. 405, 43 7-420* 423, 
I20 r 431 433* 136; in 14th &2nt«ry, 
-144-447: and Humanism, 394: 
Catholic and Protestant, 441, 457- 
475: uni! Deism , 535-536: in 

Freueh He volution, 551 p 558; in 
Soviet Russia, 804; in rcitonl times, 
786-787; vtowns Mptvra of, 181, 
210. 225, 241,291, 299, 386, 786 
Clicysoktras, 300 
Clirysostom, John, 242 
Church. 235-2:47; Anullcan, 465* 
472, 482, 486, 437, 7*6; Catholic 
1 Western h 236, 2&F-2S0* 324, 370, 
375, 441, 157, 167-109, 472, 473 
475, 787, $04; Orthodox f Eastern b 
288-200, 370, 375 r 441, 157, 473, 
474, $04; of Ireland, 632, 633; 
Protestant, 461—167, 473 475, 786, 
787 r See aho "Christianity" 
“Cq Mic” “fratetlant / 1 il A r ch i- 
fatfure/ 1 fC 4 rf/ P H Eduaalitm y T ' 
u Imv” "J1 fu&ie, "Stml Suphin" 
Churchill, Sir Winston* 041 ± 817, 822, 
*27. 833, 834* 841 T 840 
Cici=n i, 148, 158, 159, 391 
"Cidr the, 351 
Cimon, 96, 07 

Cities r modern), growth, 52(3. 608, 599, 
777; problems, 599, 777-778 
Citizenship, aneienl, S3, 10!. 3 78 
City home-rule* 312 
City-manager plan. 339 
City-states* Greek, SO, 81,86. 115, 127, 
222; Roman, 128-137; medieval 
Ell ropean, 334-339 
Civil Law/ 1 357 

Civil liberty, gains of, 84, 97, 98, 133, 
332* 3:44-339* 342, 4*1, 482-485, 
I87-J91, 530* 563-565,, 625 629, 

635-4544, 646-84$, 760-761* 762 
Civil war: Italian, 152 r 158; in Konum 
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Umpire. m~I73; in England* 485; 
iEi the United States 027* 648, 
050, 051 

dark, Genera? Murk, 843 
"Classic in France, 494 
Onaskal emfizatiafi* 09, 127, ]8B P If+E, 
220 225; revival of. 38£M03 
Claudius, 100, 108, ]69, 235 
Gebthenes; 84. 90, 90, 97 
Clemwic^iu. 758, 758. 759 
Cleopatra* ]00 

Clergy, medieval, 324-320, 357, 358 
Clermont* Council at. 371 
C£ftrtntm^ r steamboat, 59*5 
t 'live. Robert, 5[0, 708 
Ckrria, kiiiR of Frank*, 260. 283 
Cluny, 320 370 

Coat and iron, 533, 590-592, 000 
Codinano, Lord Thomas, 575 
Coda, oF Justinian^ 180; of Frederick, 
504: of NaiMileon, 558, 505, 093 
Cqko. 590, m 
Colbert, 495 497 
"Cold war” 835, 830, 837 
Colley of Cardinal** 32ft. 328 
CoOcKpff, medieval* 35IS. Set a Sm 
Univtrtifr/* 

Cologne. 311, 332; cathedral. 304 
Colombia, 572-574, 579 
Colon k-s. Belgian, 723, 729; British, 
-130, 434. 511, 514, 516, 521- 523, 
526-527, 035-644* 715-717, 723- 
728, 728, 759, 70S. 795, 797; Cretan, 
47; Dutch, 430. 434, 511. 512; 
French, 130, 434, 495. 499, 500, 51J, 
51-l n olO, 52G, 558, 569* 679, 635, 
717, 723, 725, 727-72$, 729, TOO: 
German,, 073, 724-725, 748-749- 
Cr.-k, 75»m 93- 94. 135: Italian, 
66»- 723, 728, 700; Japanese, 714. 
780; Phoenician. 49, 139; Portia- 
Kuwe, 423, 427* 428, 429, 430, 434, 
51 &, 56S P 576-577, 724- 728; Roman. 
130, 150, 152, 157; Russian, 433. 
654, 719; Spam*h t 433. 434, 511. 
614, 518. 519, 526. 5.58, 568-577. 
579, fin4, 729; Swedish. 434; a ca\t^* j 
of warp 437, 5M, 739: why valued, 
511, 512, 730. Set n Jao "J/nndd feu 1 r 
Co o«mm p 167, 109, 170, 185. 234 
Columbus Christopher, 01, 420, 423, 
425, 426, 452, 508 ' F P 

CcMrjr-i, Pti»indM»at, 595 
Comintern. 804 
ComnundmentMp Ten. 19, 270 
Commerce, ancient. 26-27* 41 . 45 
49, 95* 1S1 P 182; tncdicvnl. 312- 


3J5, 386; modern, 4UM37 P 520 
651 1 777: and colonies, 512, 513 
Commercial Revolution* -115-437- 782- 
1 83 

Common law. 342 
Commonwealth, EngMi, 485, 480 
Commune* Pari*, 682 
Communism. 778 r 781, 825 
Communists: in China, 793, 834* 837; 
in the Far East. 837, 845-810: irk 
Finney, 838; in Gorman v, 707, 
838; in Greece, 838; In Hungary* 
837; in Italy* 804. 838: in Kotva* 
842-813, 844; in Russia* 752* 802 
864: opposed hv U. S., 84 fi 
Compaq 217, 295, 362, 386, 387, 412 
Cbmnromfre of 1867* 695 
Conciliar Movement, 146, -14 7 
Concordat of Worms, 329 
C-GHtiordatAt 469 

Confucius- 59 r 01 p 69* 204 208. 212. 

_ 214-217, 224 
Congo River, 886, 723 
ConfrogadonaJista, 780 
Congra* at Corinth. 92 
Con^reR? of Berlin* 700 
(Ingres* of the United Slate*. 528 
Congress of Vienna, 561 p 562. 578, 611* 
612, 614, 666 
Conmd III, 372 

Conservation of natural mmuwSj 775 
Conservatives* 826-629, 768, SI l, 827 
Constance, Council of, 159 
Constantine* Arch of, 173* 185 
C'oDfltuitp XI, 350 
Constantine of Greece* 768 
Constantine of Russia* 015 
Constantine the Great, 173, 238, 239 
Constantinople* J73, 174* IS6* 219* 
274. 276, 282 r 286, 2S7, 288* 374 h 
375 h 379 p 3S0+ 68&- 690, 720, 74fl h 
796, 797; Council of, 240; Palriareh 
of, 506 

Constant! us* 239, 259 
Constitutional Convention, l\ S.„ 527 
Constitutions. French Revolution, 551, 
554; German Umpire* 671: Gorman 
RepuiiliCi 766-767; Greek, 092; 
Italian, 660; Japanese, 712. 794; 
I/ j n(^ue, 763-764, 70S; Xotjolcon 111, 
682; Persian* 719; Polish, 809; 
Prussian. 620* 671; Sardinian, 600: 
Second Empire, 077; Third Republic, 
682; Turkish. 797; United Si ales. 
527-530, 501, 571, 016, 619 
Consuls. 132. 133, 337. 557 
Continental Coughs. 524, 525, 528 
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■'Continental System, 11 559 
Contracts feudal, 300 302, 305, 311 
Convoys, 818 

Cook. Jamas, 527, 630+ 640 
Copernicus, 106+ 407, 532 
Copper, IS, 26-27, 38, 45* 46+ 48. 51, 
OS, 129, 130. 201, G52 
Copier Age. 30 
Copt gr la 1 1 gunge, 1S6 
Cordova, 291-296 

Corinth, 77, 78, 83, 10], IJ5+ 157, 238 
Conn ghian order, 110, 111+ 308 
Com IzbWH, fi04, 824, 625, 827, 838 
Corneille, 396 
Cornel ku 161 

Cornwallis, Lord, 526, 527 
Corporations, 778 
Corpus Jan* Cmlu r ISO, 349 
Corrtgidor, 823 
Cornea* 78+ 108+ 140, 337, 550 
Cart, Henry, 501 
Cortez, Hernando, 434 
Costa Riea, 751 
Goator, Laurens, 410 
Cottas, gin, 5SS, 85 i; goods, 587+ 558, 
651; mills, 507, 500, 651. 852; |W r , 
362, 387+ 409 

Councils, of Clermont. 371 ; of Con- 
KLanea* 459; of Constantinople, 2-10; 
of 500+ 97, 98; of Florence 1 + 379; of 
the League, 763+ 761; of Lyon^, 
333+ of Nitten, 238, 239: of Ten, 
335, 336; of Trent. 467+ 388 
Coup d'ftat' 677, 6S7 
Court of Intermit baud Justice, 736 
Covbmn.nl of the League, 762, 763 
Coupons, battle, 525 
Craimicr, Thomas, 396 
Cr&jBUfi, Hrinius, J 53-156 
Crfcv, battle, 3 17 
Cradles* 568-570 

Crete, civilization, 37, 45-17; early 
hiF(ory+ 45-47; Minciart Age in, 45; 
early trade, 45* 46; art* 46; eolonieflj 
■17; euliure, 47; gifiri, 72; later 
history, 336, 375, 385+ 692, 699 
Crimean War, 66l t 678+ 60® 

Crise*, in bkisiiLL^s, 771 r 80S 
i Vu-sns, S7 1 88 
Cno-M agnpns, 12-1I 
Crompton, Samuel, 586-588 
Cromwell, Oliver, 184, 4S5 
Cromwell, Richard, -185 
CmsadeB, 330+ 345+ 370-387, 417, 425, 
4-H; nid autncrricy, |42; weaken 
the Papacy, 444; other effects + 369 
Cuba, 577 r 654* 665* 729+ 751 


Cuneiform writing* 35, 53, 58 

Customs I "nhm, 618, 686, 669 

CiLtii, A. J,+ 693 
Cuzco, 65 

Cyoie-s, 121 
Cyprus, 273+ 336+ 642 
Cvrettnien, 728 
Cyrus the Great, 53, 87+ 98 
Czerhoslovakia (CjsechsL 289, 290, 
459, 897, m, 760-761, 788, 777, 
813, 818, 834, 837. $te also 
min’* 

Duma*™*, 205, 275, 276+ 27S, 293, 295, 
376, m 

Danes, 285+ 292+ 668, See also ' 4 D*n. 
mark” 

Dzuiish Wur, 666-660 
Danish Wert Indies* 655+ 729 
Dante, 352, 4-15 
Dantocr* 554 

Danube River+ 183, 174+ 178+ 245 

Danzig, 335+ 750, 761+ 702, 765 

Darby, 591 

Dardanelles, 379. 719 

Darius 1, 88-91 

PfiriuF III, 3 38 

“Dark Age," in Chinn, 2IS; in Europe* 
219. 2*2-290, 299, 361; hi India, 
201,202 

Dark Continent, -322, 435, 436, 722 
Darlington, 591 
I )arwin, ( 'ha rle* r 734 
David, Ktngr 4®, 91 
Dawen Plan, 807 
Death rate, der-Hne of, 785-7.86 
Debt-slavery, S3, 149 
Debts, national, 779 
Declaration of Independence (Ameri¬ 
can), 523-525. 538+ 550. 564; 

(Dutch) + 480 

Declaration of the Rights of Mali 
(Frenchh 550, 551+ 564, 571 
41 Defeatism," 752 
Deists, 536+ 551 
Delaware, 134 
Dfrleassfv 73® 

I XI hi+378, 716 

iX'lian CVjnfedemev+ 95+ 9fi. 101 
Delos, 95. 96+ H® 

Delphi, 93, I (N s 
Demagogues, 150-152 
Democracy i 222, 478, 760-767+ 770 
Athenian. TO, 07+ 100, 101; Creek, 
84. 86; Roman, 132-134; medieval, 
510-312. 334-339, 347; modem, 
609-705: promoted by French 
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Revelation, 564; rising. 613, 770, 
777; rebuked, Hi] I—SL3„ 620; m 
Centra] Europe, 768; in the British 
Empire, 635-644; in France* 554, 
676, 677-678, 682-685, 770; in 
Germany, 766-767: in Grant 
Britain! 60u r 622-633, 769; in 

Greece, 692; in IUilv r 665, 805; 
In Japan, 704; in the U&itH Slate?, 
m, 530, 646*648, 666 
Democratic Party (Uiutod State*), 
517. 650, 653 

Democrats tin Germany), G84 F 766 a 
767, 807-808; Cm Greece), H6, 768 
Dfmoitb'ntbij 112. I I3 r I JO 
Dnimarh, 346, 66S-66A, 760, 816, 839. 

Sa ttlm “Dmcs” 

Descartes 405, 406, 533 

Dnwrlp Arabian, ijfl; Gobi, 208, 118; 

Sahara, 17G„ 752 

DtWfit Clinton (locomotive}. 594 
Diamond mines, 643 
Dins, Bnrtholiraieu t 422 
Dictators, in 813. 837; China, 

714; Eastern Europe, 806; England, 
485; IViinew, 677; flonnany, 800, 
812- Greece, 806; Hungary, 806, 
837; Italy, 805-806; Poland. 806, 
837; Rome, 133, 150, 152 164, 171: 
RuK>ijL, 802-804, :848; Spain. 807, 
813; Turkey, 707; Yugoslavia, 807 r 
838 

Dil i! medimtah 332 
DIchthp, defined, 321 
Diocletian, 172, 173, 238 
Diogenes, L24 
Dionysius, E08 
DhniVsUs, ihs»atcr of. 09 

Diplomacy* 339, 738, 755 
directory, French, 556, 557 
Disarmament, 75^, 770, S27 
Displaced persona, 823 
Dwaclt, Benjamin, 626*62Sy 6-12 
I JLwulera, 486 488 
L, DiviiH! Prunedv, fp 352 
“Diviiu! Right/' 182, -135-438, 49! 

494 r 501 T 511, 673 
Dohrudja* 605, 817 
Dodnrancfc Islands, 830 
1%', of Genoa. 337: nf Venice, 336 
Does' Head*" JHIU, 145 
DuUfufts 312 

P'-mu, ilk archiP^tun?, 185, 304, 306 

"Domesday Book*” 349, 341 
Duminic rDrimitiiraiiHb 325, 124 d 460 
Duminiian Republic, 720 
l^omirUofiA, British, 638-642 


I hu nit in Ei, 187 
Doiukii'llo, 398 
I>oujon B 306 
‘‘Don Quisote*" 395 
Dorians, 74 , 78 

J>orkr: order, 100, IIO, Ill, 396 

Draco** laws, 82 

Drama, Greek, 98; Roman, 137, 183 
Dravidima, 60-61 
DiiMuJiiOti^hLn, 737 
Dreyfus raw, 687 

Dufll Monarchy, 095, 700 h 70S. See 
film 1 *A Uitriti-H u Elga ry? h 
I Junta, 506, 702 
Durnonrtez, 554, 555 
Dunkirk, 810, 823 
Piircr, Albrecht, 283, 402 
Durham, h>ni 635 638 
Dutch, in Africa, 723, 726, 730; in 
India, 430; in Japan* 133, 710; in 
NnrEh America, 131 
Dutch East Indies, 720, 821 
Dutch Netherlands, Set mJ ffnU*in*{" 
“Ntthcita Fifin ' p 
Dutch Republic. 480 
Dutch Revolt, 170, 478-181, 191, 508 
Dynamo, 783 

Earth, rifi'iunri'rence cmlculated, 122 
I'.'.H-l AJrii-ri, 72 E 725, 759, 781, 7516. 
798, 817 

l'4t?i conquered, by Alexander, 10-1- 
125; by kmiw, 143- L47 
ICtf-St Germany d 837, 84(1 
East India Compnnv, krhish, 430, 
731, 740; Dutch, 42S0 
intern Empire, 173, 174, 251, 284, 

286- 289, 380. 381 
Ebert, Friedrich, 766 
Keritertii 235 236 

"Hcmi nun I J Jiljerly/ 1 603, 004 
Economic, Social, arid Cultural Coun¬ 
cil. 831 

Economic unit, medieval,, 303, 309, 
312, 313 

Ecuador, 573, 576 
EnimiKOicu] councils, 239> 240 
Eddy, Mrs. Mary It, il, r 7S6 

Edict of Milan„ 238; of Nantes, 472, 
473, 493. 496, 407 
Edinburgh, Cmveraity uf, 589 
Ed won, Thomas A., 785 
Education, Athenian* 96 100; Ro- 
nian, 186-188; in H, Dark Age/* 

287- 288; bvmuitine, 287-288: 

Modem, 269; 277; Arab. 277; 

medieval, 33 S„ 325, 3u3-358; and 
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Invention of printing 410--III; 
under "enlightened despot*/* 53 7; 
under Napoleon III, 678: under 
Third French Hrjmblic, 0S5; in 
India, 7[5; in Italy, 66*; in Ku.^ia, 
806; in Stamp 718; in the United 
States* 647, 6*8; problem* nf, 788 
Edward* J+ Blaide Prinre/' 447 
Edward,p "Confeswr," 1 3-10 
Edward I, 344 
Edward Ill, 147 
Edward 1V K 45J 
toward VI* 4 fin 
Edwjurd VIlip 7m 
Egbert, King, 285, 310 
Eg>pt, fertility, 18* ID, 56*31; agri- 
otmure, 19 + 44, 121, 143; copper, 2ft; 
pyramid* 33“34; hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing, 31 33* 35; art urn I architecture* 
33-34, 41-42; gpvcrtinieiiL* 34, 144, 
invaded by Hyboi^ 38; horses, 
38-39; religion, 42—13; economic: 
life, 44; trade, 26, 11-15, I2i; 

t^nquered, oL 88, I IS, 110* 12 
invaded hy Napoleon, 557; under 
Great Hrimin* 699, 723, 725, 738, 
797; invaded by Italy, 817; becomes 
n republic, 830 
Egyptian Empire, 40-45 
Eiffel Tower, 680 
Einhard* 284 
Ein.% 709, 770, 828 

Eisenhower, 1 bright U., 822, 848, 849 
Elba, 108, 561 

Electors of the Holy Itonmn Empire, 
331-333* 501 
Electricity, 783, 785 
Elizabeth I of England p 165, ‘166, 470, 
472, 480, 481 

Elisabeth II of England, 84 b 848 
Elisabeth el York. 452 
Emigration, European, 436, 602, 620. 
665 

Emiffrifr, 552, 553 

Ekupine-buildetiip 516* 637, 633* 642* 
643, 708, 723 
Engels* Friedrich, 672 
England* Angkr^saxon stales in., 252; 
ChrifitiHni^edp 260; kingdom of, 
285 -286; Danish invasion of, 292; 
Norms i u coiiii^t of, 3-10; church 
in, 329, 465- 4*144; ritiss in, 334; 
beconus n nation* 340-344; rnni- 
moo Law of* 342; coloniv?, 420- 
427* 434, 499, 502, 510, 511; Hum 
dred Yearn* War, 117: War of the 
Boses in, 451-452; under Tudors* 


452* 465-4GO, 481; under Stuarts* 
481 483, 486-488; under IIflti- 

oyerians, 490-491* 625-629; reli- 
giouB change# in, 464 466, 46*7; 
autocratic government, 451— 1 52* 
481-485; restoration in, 485-487; 
colonial turujggdc with France* 516’ 
po-Eit ic-Lii revolution*, 487 491 ; loss 
of American colonies, 525 527; in- 
duiUrml revolution, 584—594, 59S- 
692, 605; from 1814-1914, 622-033; 
in Africa, 041-0*3, 723* 725-726; 
in Asia, 70S-700, 798; in Australia, 
639-641; in C-hintf* 431* 708 799; 
in India* 430. 516, 708, 715-717; 
influence in France, 535-537, 538, 
539: influence in Italy* 600, 66 L; 
in intermit miml relations* 712; in 
World War I, 742. 748-750; in 
World War IT, 815. 816. 8E7-820; 
since 1918, 759-700, 769; unreal in 
India, 715-717, 794 795, 828; hi the 
^ r. N., 831 

English* language and literature* 34U 
350-352* 735; law , 311, 357 
^Enlightened despot*/' 441, 503, 517 
Entente, Anglo Rittatan* 739; N Cor- 
dL:ilc* ?r 685, 738; Triple, 739 
Epuminondast E08 
Eperoay* 751 
Ephesus, 235 
Epicureans, 124, 163 
I'j ii run* 135, 133 
I'lpi^uplifiu Church* 786 
Erasmus, 392, 393, 402* 460 
Eritrea, 665, 819 

EvEtF i European Recovery Program), 
826 

1 ‘ H^E ELtc^." T defined, 323 

V^itn i irH-C lenentl 11 >ut-i H h j K 4B l: 

(French), 346* 493* 5*5, M7, 549 
Estonia, 70I h 762* 768, 815* 816, 830 
Kthelliert, u 2m 

Ethiopia* 88, 89,, 728, SO0, 812, 810 
Etrunn, 77, 128, 338; conquered, 134* 
135; tenches Rome, 131 
EtniscatkH* 127-J31+ 134 
ECidKCft, 77, 78, 90 
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Kremlin, 505 

Kubtai Khan. 378, 418 420 
Kuril* Manda, 83-3 p 837 
KwaD£^9ll f 713 

labor, in Homan Empire* 183, 184; 
in Great Britain, 030, 631, 768-769; 
in France, 635, 770; m Italy, 305; 
in the United States* 651; after 
World War II. 825 
Labor movement, FiQ5, 779-780 
Labor Party, in Great Britain, 629, 
631, 811 r 823, 826 

Lafayette, 525, 546 + 549 r 550, 553, 
570, 616 

La Fontnioe, S99 
Uixzri-Jmr*. 603 t 606. 630, 781 
Luke dwelling*, 24, 25 
Lancaster family T 451 
Lind hunger, 722 

Land problem d 807., 051; in Rome, 
t33 t 134, J47-H9, in Great Britain, 
629. 630; in Ireland. 629, 630, fi32 
Land tenure, feudal, 300, 301, 300, 
307; in France, 543, 5.50. 563. 029; 
in Great Brilain, 60S, 602, 60-1, 
6G5 t 629, mi; in Ireland, 629, 630, 
032, 633; in Kusaja, 702, 803 
Langley, Samuel P. r 782 
Lungton, Stephen, 329 
Language, esrtiestp ]tk vernacular* 
350-351 p 363; enriched by the 
Cnifludc#, 386. Str a&o "CoplHV F 
"Gnrit" u Latin" ^SanskriF 
Lao Tre F 204-205 


LaSalle, RfdwrE , 504 
"Lii-St Supper," 229, -SCO 
Lite ran Treaty , 806 
La tin America, 857, 434, 511-514, 
568-580p 729; revolution^ 51 S'- 563^ 
580. 613, 625 

Lai in Church, 370. See aho “ Church , 
Catholic (ll friern) tp 
Latin language and literature, 128, 
311, 349. 3.79. 333, 35S. m, 389 
Luium, 128, 134, 135 
Latter-Day Salma. il Mvrmm#" 
Latvia^ 762, 768, 777, 815, S16, 830 
Lavender, Antoine, 534 
1, 31 ] | 551 t 563; af 1 la m mumln, 
36-37; Athenian, 82-84; Uonian, 
L2B, 179, 180, 339, 37i7; canon, 

349, 357; EngliHh rnmnum, 342 
League of Natfein.% 762 7*56, 776, 798- 
799, Ml, M2, Mi-., MO, M2 
Lebanon, 830 

LechfeUI, battle, 202 
Lvkv, W. 1-:. H.p 526 
Lk j»ti< 134, 145. 146, 155 
LfKi.dul ive Assembly { French}, 55J 
Legnano, battle, 332, 333, 338 
Lnbnitas, 533 
Leipzig. battle, 561 
Lenin, Nichole 803. 804 
Leningrad* 507, 667, 599. -SOI. St* 
ulw "PetroBmd" if St. Frltntburg" 

I, L'rkpcp 254, 255 
Leo TIT, Pope. 284. 336 
Leo X , Pope. 391, 393, 162 
Iit*o III, Emperor p 275, 2H9 
Li^mida*, 92 

1 j-eopoh t 11. nf Ansi ria, 5 [ 6, 552, 553 

Leopold If, of ftelgtuni, 723. 730 

LepiiiUn, 382-385 

Lepitins, b*8 F KKl 

Le yden, -179 

Liberal nrln. 353 

Liberalism, 618, 619; in Germany, 
914, 6,19, 620, 656. 668; in Great 
Britain, 618, 622-033; in the British 
Empire, 635 644 

Liberals British poUffcaJ parly, 626- 
629, 637, 768 
Liberia, 728, 751 
I j by a, 88, 89, 728, 760, 819, 830 
Lilli-, 499, 746, 752 
lima, 575 

lineoln, Abraham, 650 
Linen. 22, 44, 49 t 121 h 201 
J inmeus H 533 
luster, Lord, 784 

Literature, Greek. Ill, 112 ; in tran- 
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Axioiu HE 112, 395: Roman. 162, 
103; M affect bv Christknit y, 
24 a-243; m edieval. 319-353; Rcn- 

ah*am», 3B5, 396; French, 49-1 
Lithuania, 70£, 762, 70S, 777, 806, 813, 
SI 5, SI Op S36 
"Link? Boots. 11 IBS, 1 m 
Ut Lb Rush ia, 702 
Liverpool, 591, 590 
IjvingHtone, David, 723 
Tivy. 163 

Lloyd Qujrm David. 630, 031. 753, 
758, 75% 76S 

Lot Klifjm, in uudicval Curoi*. 317, 
322, 335, 339, 347; in the United 
Slates, 648, 660, 053 
Loearao Fact, 770-771 
l;oekc h John, 538, 509 
Locomotive^ 593, 5B4, BOB 
Loire River, 447 
Lollards* -159 
Lombard, Peter, 350 
Lombard Lviiwn-, 332, 333, 338 
l^omkird* 217, 253, 260 202, 281 
Lombardy, o02, 01R 658. iffiO. 001, 
062. 084 
London, 832 
Long, Crawford, 785 
Lope dr Vi-Wb 3flS p 396 
Louis VI I, 372 
Louis IX, 345-347 
Louis XL 152, -151 
Louis XII l H 403, 494 

XIV, 472, 193-500, 513. 535 
Louis XV. 500, 54 2„ 543 
Louie XVj, 510, 542-555 
LouiH XV111; 501, 502, on. 615* 616 
Louis Napoleon, Set ri Bmmpeirtt t 
Lout* Nap&km Tr 
Louis PlilLipiw, 616-018, 070 
Lauuiatuit 357, 558, +V47 r 649 
Lknu vfi3n t'ni vanity» 7-10 
Lauvuis, 497 
I^Uvre, 110, 12i p 317 
Jvnyaiin*, America n H 524; Spanish, 
813 

Loyolu, IgnatJup, 468 
Lttbcek, 335. 338 
Lucretius, 301 
Ludemlnrfl, General* 752 
Lutp T 237 
11 Lusk do/’ 390 

Llilfljf-! U Irf n 750 

Luther aulherntw)* 306, 461-464, 
406, 167. 471-173, 780 
Luxemburg, 499, 741, 745, 816* ESS 


Lvov, Prince t 8U2-S03 

Lyons Council of, 333 

Macao* 431 

Min 1 Arthur, General Douglas, 822, 343 P 
844, 815, 817 
MacDonald, Ramsay p 789 
Mai ■i.doji i M acedonii 0 , 114-117* 110* 
143, 144, 140, 092, 754 p 790 
Mach i a veil j p 394, 395, 4-13 
Machine Arm, 583-509 
Madagascar., ikSfj 
Madeira 1 -1: 1111 ] -, 122 
Madras 130 
MarcUm, 123, 427. 428 
Magenta, battle^ 002 
Magmot Line, SJ5. 810 
Magna Carta, 342, 313 r 4 S3. 48.8, 564 
Magna Carta of the British Empire. 
635-638 

Magnetic ui'i'dle, 2l7 r 302, 113 
Main River* 069 
Mainz 1 311* 332, 110 
Malabar coast , 428, 430 
Mjiky -\rcliipebLgQ T 128, 133 
Malay PeoiciauliL, 527 
Malenkov, George, SIS, S49 
Media, 821 

Maltha* Thomas, 603 
Miuehu Dyiirinty, 432 
Monehukun, 794 

Manchuria, 57, TWO, 701* 713. 729, 794, 
812, IS17 P S31, 887 
Mandates, 705, 798-799, S32 
Manila, 133, 664 
Manitoba, 630 

Manor, medicval T 306, 312 p 317 
Manuring AldiiH, 410 
Man TzfMung. 837 

.Miinri!; p 6-11 

Marathon, battle* 90, 91 
Marconi, William, 773, 775 
Marcus Aurelius* 171, 186, 205 
Margrave of Bnmdeiilmr^ 382 
Maria I^iuiim, 510 
Maria Theresa, 502. 510, 514, 516 
Marie Antoinette, 510, 552. 555 
Mariner 1 ^ earnouts,, 302, 386. 387. 412 
Marius, CaiUzf, 152. 153, 164 
Mark, 237 

Marlowe, Christopher, 396 
Marne, (irut battle, 74G, 752; sy^nJ 
iHjiltlif, 754 
MAim 132, (93 
^laraeillai*,^ 553, 550 
Marshall Plan, S3S, 84 i 
Marshall, George C,+ 838, 83G 
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Jdhidp S')0 

Martel. Charles 275, 283, 289 
Martyrs Christian, 234, 2A0 
Manf t lurlp 072, 703, 781 
Mary Stuart p of Scots 472, 

481 

Marx' It (Stuart), Queen at Eu island, 
480.487 

Mary TuiiPTi Qu«n of England, 465 
Maes production* 182, 183 
MaOnematiea, 133. 123* 295, 300, 302; 
Mayan* 04 

Mntilds Counters, 328 
Matthew, 237 
Mnudfiliiv, 592 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, 734 
Maury a Empire, 197-206 
MnximiLhui I, Emperor, 102, 56S 
Maximilian T, Em in-rar uf Mfjiito, 51 n, 
076 

Maximilian, Prince, 700 
Mayas 64, 05, 220 
IjLzaric». Cardinal h 493 
Mazxini* 659, 660 

MeAdarn, John, and the ^maeadnm** 
road, 592-593 
McCormick, C. It., 783 

Mi'Mjihoii, Mji^IuiIh 081 

Mecca* 288-27 L, 275, 295 
Media (Miidc*). 53, 87, SS 
Medici, family, 338, 391, 398, 400 
Medioiiip T ancient. 133, 180; medieval, 
354-350, 360-362; modern. 784-785 
Medina, 271, 272, 275, 270, 263 
“MaditatW/ 1 173. L&fl 
Mediterranean Sea, 139, 162, t74 
\Iri^er?i niters 35J, 352 
Meme], 813 

Memphis, E^ypt, 31, 42 
McndicanE nrdi ts 324, 325 
Mendoza, 575 
Menekiis 73 n 74, 78 
Mennonilcs 407 

Mercantiliaickp 495, 5l3 r 540, 603, 604, 
018, 638, 735-736 
Merchants 374, 4 [8, 423, 431 
Mesopotamia, ancjcni, IS, 34 , 35, 36, 
37, 53, 56: modem, 0S9, 720, 754, 
759, 701, 798 

Melal-work Lug, early, 26, 27, 40, 74 
Metaxas 800 
MethodiPts 786 
Metric pysienh 564 

Mettcmich, 578-580, 009. 612-614, 
616-619, 658, 666. 734 
Met A. 680, 08 L 
Mexican U'ur, 049, 729 


Mexico, 64, 431 p 570, 577, 777 
Mexico C'ilx - , 64, 05 
MiphelangelUi 307. 308, 400, 401, 402 
Middle- Age, 200, 300 
Middle elans: 623-625, 627; aided by 
ihe CriUitilcSp 387; support* the 
kings 143; aitliil by Adam Smith r 

54( ). St t' a |sa ** Boitrgeo iftu ' r 

Middle East, 277, 378 
Migrations 47, 48 
Mikado 132, 433, 711 
Mibn, 242, 338; cathedral. 304: Duehv 
im. 51)9: Edict uf, 238 

MtUtariam* 78, 737: in France, 685, 
in OfnflsnVt 071,073 p SI I; in Rome. 
155 

Mil I, J, a, 776 

Milt clip John. 395, 396,538 

MiUK Dymistv, 211, 120, 133, 432 

Mining lil early America, 63, 6-1 

Minne-fingers 351. 352 

Mmouti Age. 45 

Minur Greek states 114 

Minorca* 51 4, 526 

MirabeaUi 545 

Miracle-plays 351 

Miranda* 570-572 

Mi^irfnaric^ Ifuddhist, 21 It Chris¬ 
tian, 257-262, 285, 405, 417, 420. 
423, 431 p 709, 714, 717 
Minimis in Africa* 722p 723, 730; in 
the Phi ECh^i, 417-420; Jesuit, 468, 
469; irk Syria and Armenia* 729 h 76 L 
lisvetp 504, 595, 647; Vp,U 
ley. 434, 647 
r Ui«rari, 822 

Mithrudulcs Mfl* l47 a 153, 154 
"Model Parliament.” 344 
Modena, 611,0.58, 602 
Mo ria, 248, 250, 256, 259 
Moguls 37-H, 129, 130 
MohiUnmidt 266-271, 270 
Mohammed II. 380 
Mohammed T V. 385 
Mohammedan archtlnrlare, 273, 27S, 
381, 383 

Mi&hnrniinalat,ii?m, 262, 268, 271. See 
aim +, /*£ am,'* u Atedema* ' 

Moldavia, 003 
Moliire. 396 
Molotov, 849 

Multke, Helmuth von* 668, 669 
Moim LiiMp 399, 400 
Monarchists: in France, GS2, 686 
Monarchy * at Home, 166, 1-SS: in 
medieval Europe, 347; limited, 347, 
442, 478* 551; atrengthetied* 412; 
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bri-jik^ down feudafinn, 450-456, 
47S- restored in England, 485-487 
Monask n^, Buddhist, 212; Chris¬ 
tian, 257, 255, 33 8, 319, 325, 55 L; 
n? Ht-hcwls 202, 353, 354 
Money, coined, 77, Gm H' ( 77; 

MppeTi 130; Romfl, 137; p-ijwr, 551 
Monnlia, 57, 211.117, 4 IS, 70S. KJ7. 
834, 837 

Mongols, 258, 256, 2(34, 200, 375-378, 
■117, 4 [ S 

Monks 3IS, 319, 324, 325; cu; m\s- 
nkmurk*, 257-292. See aim 
ai'onaricft, Christian” 

Monotheism, 19, 125, 270 

Monroe, President* 57ft, 580 

Mori me Doctrine, 519. 579, 72[i. 765 

Montenegro, 591. 739, 712, 746, 754 

Montesquieu, Chaitas, 538, 544, 5G9 

Montreal, 636 

Moors 274, 275, 294, 295, 296, 383 
Morality-plays, 351 
Moravia* 097 
Moravian*. 459 

Mon-, Sir Thomas 392. 391, 395 
'‘Mormons/* 7S6 

Morocco, 274, 384. 586, 726-728, 738, 
739, 830 

Morse, S, l\ |4 L , 773 
Moscow, 376, 505, m, 500, 804, 520 
Moslem*, 202, 370 375, 689, 710. &* 
u \f afrj nrn rrrfn n ism** 
fit Constantinople, 381; at 
Cordova. 2116; at Delhi, 716; at 
Jerusalem, 273. 277 
Motion pictures, 783. 788 
Mount Lebanon, 48 
Mount Sinai, 20 
Munich Agrcetnent, 813 
Murillo, 402 
"Museum," the, 122 
Music, Athenian, 08, ^ 300; medieval, 
353, 363-. 367: RenaLsnance, 102 
Muskets, invention of, 412 
Mussolini, lieiiito, S05 806, 812. SI 3, 
817,521. 822 
Mu^uhite, 7U-7I2 
Mywos, 47, 71, 72. 74 
Mysjety-plM^. 351 
MyLilcne, 77 


NagaKiild, 710, S22 
Nanking 2] 6, 793 

NuaiU^ Edkt oi r 472, 473. 496, 497 

Xriliks 135, 611, 604 

Nrjpolifoii 1. Napa 


Nji pokw E r I r Sf ? **1Bono pa rfr r Lou ii 
JVfl patron ”' 

Natal, 641 

National Assembly, French; of 1789 
540. 550. 551, 503; of 1871 > 081, 
082; German. 767 
XatioEiEtJ debts 779 
National Stats#, 323, 33]. 334. 339 
340, 340, 347. 384, 387 
National uni tv. 649. 650. 663,666-063, 
666-671, 754, 796 

National, 310, 461 1 009 r 618, 722; 
weak in the Middle Ages 317, 322, 
323, 335: in England. 450; in 
France, 346. 150, 685: lllJ v£La i hy 

Napoleon i, 559, 502, 5H4, 505; 
fweii, 612. 666, 008, 70l; in Latin 
Arnertr*, ^70: In Italy, 058-663, 
666-671, 805-806; in Germany, G]4, 
620, 006; In Ireland, 632, 633; in 
the United States 643. 645. 618 - 
050; in Greece, 002; in Austria- 
Hmjfcaiy, 6D7; an Japan, 710-712: 
in [ndtn, 7l6 r 717, 794 795; in 
Russia, 698-703;: id Turkov, 090 
691, 790, 797; in China, 712, 79 b 
792. 703. 834. 837; in Ifeypt, 797- 
798; in Fcr^Li, 797; in Svrm. 798; 
following World Wor 1. 760 770 
Nation*, Rattle of, 501 
Natural science, 534, 535, 537; mtdi- 
evid, 359, 3f30 r 362; Rcnaimance, 
402; modern, 405-408, 532-535 
Nauru, 790 

Navies, 738, 748, 753, 770 
Navigation laws Uriiish, 512, 521, 522 
|L Navigator/ 1 the* 422 
Nazareth, 227, 228 
Nazis, S08, 809, 821 
Xeanderthiilcrs, 11, ]2 
Near Hast, a 27. 220, 378; in early 
times 3, 18, 10, 25, 28, 30; cradle of 
[ LJ llurt a P 30 5(5; ha touch with India, 
]06, 197; ii* touch with China, 208- 
210; prat-war. 79]-SOI, 828 
Nebaamidrvasaj T 32, 53 
Neckam, Alexander* 413 
Needle, magnetic. 217,362, 413 
Negroes 220, 135, 563, 651, 722, 728 
Nehru, JawaJuirlnl, 828, 843 
Nelson, L*rd. 560 
Neolithic Age, 18-28,220 
Neo-mercanliliaiu, 735-736 
Nem, ]QG 369, 187,543 
Netherlands 346 , 347, 408. 499; city- 
slat4?H of, 331, 335; revolt in, 478- 
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481,491,766,777.8IS, 830,830, Sr. 
aha “Bttakiiii" ,l ifoUantT' 

Npuillv, 7 .tS 
Nevada, 72y 
New A msterd&m, 5 E 2 
New Brunswick, 638 
New Caledonia, 679 
New KnghiEid, 507 
New ( imnadn, 573 
New r luineu, 799 
New Mexico, 640, 729 
New South VV alien, (>4E K 
New Sfucke Age. 1S-28, 220 
New TeslHnsent, |S8 F 232, 237; (rn-ek 
1*411 ion by Erasmus, 393 
New York Citv, 512, 595, 832 
New Zealand, 635, 639-041. 707, 748, 
760, 776, 799, SES F 821, S IT 
Newcomen, Thomas, 589 
Newfoundland, 514, 635 630 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 533, 535, 783 
11 N i belli 11 .fji ■ Ek] in I, r ’ 331 
Nieajcu Council of. 238, 230 
Nicana, Keljuk capital, 370 
Nirmn Creed, 239, 240 
Nicaragua, 955., 729, 751 
Nice, 062. 678, *17 
Ntchoka I. Tsar, 63 5, 099 
Nicholas IT, T*nr, 70S, 735 
Nichob II, Pope, 326 
Nicholas Y, Pope, 391 
Nightingale, MorEUure, 700 
Nllkilinm, 70t -702 
Nike of Saniat brace, 120, 3 21 
Nile River, 721; VAliev, 7, 8, 30-34. 

<rfa “Egypt" 

Nine-Power tn ■altos, 770 
Nineveh, 52, 53, US 
Nirvana, 195, |0fl 
XonkiAii f.imquestt 319, 34 I 
Normandy, 119, 822 
Norttian*. 292 
North Africa, 82! 

North America Art, 63S 
North Atlantic Tn*atv Orpni^allDn, 
«88-«%84l,S4& 

Nets Ik German Confederation* 667 
669, 670 

North KoresiT 8-12, 844, S65, 819 
Northern Inland, 769-/^0 
Norway, 346, 777 F Si 6, 818, 826 
Notre Dame CiUhedral, 683 
Nova Scotia, 514, <138 
Novara, battle, 660 
“Novum Organum,” 105 
Nullification, 648 
Xtimer*!#, Arabic, 295, 362, 586 


(VConndl, Daniel, 632 

r h-ruvia. 160 

Oct avian >: l fr. r av i m 1 , 158-164 
Odysseus* 72-74 
OTliggins, Bernard., -575 
Oil industry* 652, 729, 782, 829 
Old-age pension^ 631, 666, 672 r 685, 
781 

Old Stan# Age, 4- 19, 220 
Old Testament, 4S F 23 E, 237 
Oligarchy, defined, 78; in Sparta, 78; 
in Athens HI; in Oifat Britain, 
■'24; in Canada, 637; iik Italy, 692 
I Olympic games, J 05 L 07 
Oniir ATokiUq, 273, 277 
Omayyikd Caliphs, 27fi, 279, 293. 294 
Om»wad mosque, 277 
Ontario, 636-039 
“Opcti door," 712 713. 770 
Opium traffic, 708, 765 ; war, 736, 791 
Orange* Frin re of, 480 
Orange Fret' State, 641, 725 
“Orangemen/' 633, 7F5D 
()ra Lury, t i reek. III, ] ] 2 
Orlando* Vittorio, 752, 759 
“Orlando Furioao/' 395 
OrlmitHip 450 

Orthodox Church. Ncr “Cfcwrefc, Or- 

fhwiox [&tixlrr 7 i )" 

Osiris, 42 

Daman (Othmanh 379 
Ostrogoth*, 247-248, 250-251,253, 260 
Otis* lame#, 523 
Ottawa, 639 

< hto I ike i t ren t 330, 331 

Ottoman Empire, 382, 385, 685; de¬ 
cline of, 689-691; broken up* 761, 
796 

Ottoman Turks, 379-382, 689 
Ovid, 163 

Oxford University, 35.5-357, 158, 643 
Oxlis River, 209 

Pacific islands, 643, 729, 7-18, 760, 799 
Pacifism, 752 
PudUa, IJniVerily of, 407 
Paez, An LanJO} 573, 574 
PapniAm, 232 - 235, 240, 243 
Paine, Thomas, 523-525 
Painting, an early art, J I, 23, 24; in 
Crete., -16; IlclJehtjUir, 120: me¬ 
dieval* 366, 367; Reeahwincc, 398 
Pakistan, 828, 840 
Palaeolithic Age, 8, 21 
Paktinate, VVnr of, 499, 513, 514 
PuhLzso, Vecehia, 337 
Palestine, 47-49, 370-375* 689, 70L* 
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708, _ 829: often conquered* 227; 
pilpimn to, 370; in rir>t World 
War, 754. 75!) 

Palestrina, 402 
Panama, 427, 751 
Panama Cfuaul Zoz» F 655, 729 
Pan-Slavism, 008 
Pantheon, 171, 135. 186 
Pao^rr, gunboat, 727 
Papacy h 236* 237, 241, 200, 328, 320. 
444-447, 458, 460, 461; cttrcngth- 
impil by Crusade*, 386; later weak¬ 
ened by Crusade** 4-14; uapd in- 
falhhility, 787, Sec aho “Pope” 
Papnl Eta to, 325, G5S> 690, 362. 806 
Pn per, 215, 205. 408, 400; mumi, 362, 
387* 400; linen, 400; silk, 100 
Papyrus 121, 123 
Paraguay, 460 
Parchment, 408 

Park. 346, 070, 681. 735, 746, 758, 702, 
816, 822, S30 P 835; cathedral, 384; 
□ niverily of, 355, 35ft, 357 
Paris, Pram, 73, 74 
Paris Commune, 681, 682 
Paris Fact, 771 
Paris Tn-aiy of (1763), 5J6 
Parliament^ Britishi origin of, 3I2 P 
344; Canadian, 633, 630; French, 
083; llun^riiii, 605; Italian, 000: 
ton K , 4S3 

Parma, 611 T 653,. 062 
Parapll, Charles. 633 
F&Jneea, 277 
Parthenon, 101, 110 
Parthiu (Parc hi ana), 118, 176,210 
Parthian Empire, 200, 204 
Ftuslew-, [jiius 784 
Paternally. 181, 496, 61.% 671-072 
Pairijirch-s 2IU 202, 287-25)0, 506 
Patricians* 132-134 
Paul, Saint, 231, 232, 234, 230, 237 
Pawtucket, It. I., 507, 651 
PaxRvmaruh Ifil. L76, 177, 186, 232 
Peace, international mnferences to 
promote. 703, 735, 738, 770 
Ftoon oangresg (1656), 661, 679 
“Peaco uf God," 305, 326, 442 
Ponce of Paris ml 17631, 516; (of 
H83b 526; (of 1919 1920% 75S P 76.% 

Peivne of Wefftphxdk, 471 1 472, 430 
Pence delayed by Hu^ia, 835, 

838, 81!) 

Pearl I IiiHkhv 820-821 
Peasants, Roman, 148, H9, 183. 184; 
medieval, 301. 309; German, 4fH; 


Fh rich, 544, 519. 563, 676, 682; 
Italian, 658, 805: Russia ei, 702, 803 
J'edro 1, of Brazil, 5IG P 577 
Feel, Sir Robert, 625 
Peiping, 207* 713, 793. See aho **Pe- 

knitf T 1 

Peking, 57, 207, 118, 713, 791, 702 
Pdoponiimjin League. 80, 90, 102, 105 
PdoirtULijerijiEi War, 101, 102 p 106. 108 
Penn, W illiam, 50>1 
Fcoprg Party, iia Chinn, 701 
Pcrgaimmt, 120, 144, 145, 186 
Pericles, 96- 102 
Peripatetic, 114 
Perry , M r f ,, 7J0 
iVrwpolk H8 

Pershing, Gv^ral John J,, 751 
Persia, 53, 86-90, 127, HIO, 264 . 265; 
relipiQi], 54; invades Greece, 90- 
05: iddfl Hjiarta, 102: conquered by 
Alexander, 118, 222, 264: colt- 

quered by the Arabs, 27-1: sup- 
pluntfl Syriaj 203; conquered bv trie 
Mutigol*, 376, 378; modem, 71 ft- 
720, 749, 707 k 830 
Persian Gulf, 53, 266. 420* 710, 724 
Persian War, 86-93, II00, t05 
Persian;*, conquer Egypt, 14; conquer 
Babylon, 53; conquer Media, 53. 87; 
first isivnaion nf Europe, 8S, 89; 
attacked by the Reminds. 253; con¬ 
quer Roman proTiiiees, 264-266 
Peru. 63 65. 434, 573-576 
P^taiii. Marshal, 816 
Peter. Saint, 234. 236* 237, 240 
Peter T. Tsar, 504 507, 698 
Peter the Hermit* 371 
Petition uf Right, 482, 183. 488, 538 
Petrarch, 352, 390-392, 395 
Ffetrograd* 507, 84)1. See aho €i $L 
Petersburg" uftdf * r Leningrad** 
Phalanx, Assyrian, 51 : Kqlmitn, 7S; 
Athenian, Si; Rtcorian, l ] (E; Muc- 
edonifm r lift, 110* 145. 197; KoErum, 
131. 134; uf Pvrrhtug. 136 
Pharaohs, 3G, li, 12, II, 88, ElS 
Phaisalus, battle, 156 
Phidias, 09-101, 105 
PhaIhdlenjs m , 143-1 ■! 7 
Philip af Mneedon, 109, M3 r H5* 316 
Philip n, of France. 344, 345* 372 f 373 
Philip II* of Spain* 397, 401, 402, 469, 
47(1, 478-4SO, 508 510 
Philip IV, of France, 346, 445 
Philip Vf,of France, 447 
Philippi, battle, 150 
“Philippics/* 113 
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Philippides, IK* 

Philippine I elands, 127, <133, 511, 655, 
72S>, 82I, S2S, 845, *17 
Fbilow>ph%% CirrMc, m2, 113-115, 124, 
125. 148, 171 p 196; nt Home, L63: 
in the Middle Age, 355, 350, 350: 
in France, 544 

Pturnicians, 40, 59, 88, 117, 118, 139 
Phonograph, 783 

Eteri™, 123, 407, 408. 533, 783; in 
the Middle Age, 353, 301, 302 
Phveioeratiip 540, 603 
PinVt* River, 7$2 r 754 
Fi^ iron, 204, 391, 782 
Pilate, Pontius, 227, 230 
Pilgrims, to India, 211; to F&lirtitir, 
370 373 

“PitgrimV 1 of New England, 4 67, -172 
Pi I Lints, Declaration of, 553 
Pilsudski, Gene ml Joseph, 800 
Pindar, 100, 117 
PirttUfi, 90 

Pirate*, 3 28, 292, 203 
Pisa, 811, 335 h 337; Cathedral of, 303, 
407 

Pitt, William, 510, 520 

Pittsburgh, 595 

Pius V, Pope, 385 

Pius IX, Pope, 600, 061, 003 

Piun XI h HOO 

Pizarro, Francisco, 434 

"Platti,' political party, S3 

Pinto, 311-115 

Plebiscite*, 677, 735, 702 

Pliny., 187 

Plunkett, £ir Horace, 633 
Plutarch, 3 3 9, 186 
Po River, 140, 141 
Poetry, 00, 73; medieval, 350, 353 
Pogrome, 701 
Poison gns t 748 
Poitiers, battle;, 447 
Poland, converted, 290; overrun liy 
Mongols, 378; a national state, 334, 
346, 455; partitioned, 502, 508, 
510, 097; in fmoments, 6l2, 072, 
597; revolt in, 0] 7; restored, 755, 
700, 761, 762, 8116; poet-war, 803, 
®06, 837: again partitioned, SLI, S31, 
836, 837 

Pnlea, 672, 097, 701 
Polo brat bens, 113—120 
Polynesians, 644 
Polytheism, 42, 49 
Pomernnia, I7l 
Pompeii, I62 r 182 
Fompcvp 147-149, 153-156 


Pope, 237, 284, 2S7-290, 324. 328, 329 r 
312, 346, 393 F 445, 659, 660* 661, 
663, 787. Sre aim “Pgpacy rp 
Portsmouth, Treaty of, 701 
Portugal, 2.50, 310, 454, 455, 569, 57fr 
615, 807 

Portuguese, (20-423, 428. 429. L34, 
4aH| 519, 576, 724, 728, 729 
Poseidon, 73, 12-1 
Potsdam, S34 

Potlerv, eurLv, 23, 24, 44, 45, 46. 62. 

63, M2, 83 ' 

Power loom, 587 
Pitetarian Guard, 108, [71 
l J »tdht t 132, 133 
Pragma lie sanction, 5l0 
Prague, 813; University of, 459 
Prajadhipok, 717 
PriLsitelcH, 109 

Pn-sbyierizLiLS, 407, 472, 4S2, 383, 485 
Prici-chtKjd, in anrielif Rome,, 133; Ln 
Christian Church, 236, 324, 325 
Priestly, Joseph, 534 
Primogeniture, 304 
Prince (priucryMr}, 161, 100, I7S 
"Prince," 394, 443 
Prince Edward Island, 638, 639 
Princeton, N. Jr, 525 
Printiiig, 590; in China* 217; in Eu¬ 
rope, 217, 40fMlO; effecta of, 410, 
411, 788 

Proletariat, in Rome* 140, 150, 152, 
153; in Rumia, 703 

Proi i^torat ns, 485, 486, 655, 728, 729, 

759, 761, 797 

Protestant churches, 461-467, 470, 

r.T« 7 sin uny 

Protestant Revolt, Ml, 457-467,509 
Prutfpljiiit^ French.* 493, 497, 5Ver 
aho 

Prussia, 500-504, 611* 737, 741, 760; 
against Austria, 620, 662, 669; lead¬ 
ing riorum Ei state, 671 
Ptolemies, niJi rs, 122 
Ptolemy, Claudius, ] 87, 406, 407 
Puerto liico, 577, 655 n 729 
Publicans, 152. 155, 157 
Pulaski, Count, 525 
Punk Ware. 139-143, 147 
Puji|H.-t government, SIS 
Puritan Revolt, 481 -486, 491 
Puritans, 467, 475, 482, 483! 4S6 
Pu Yl, 794 

Pyramids, af America, 64; uf Egypt. 

31, 33+ 34, 45 
Pyrene 2411, 275 
Pyrrhus, 135, 146, 139 
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Pythagoras* 113 
Pythian game#, 100 

OiuJflTm'piwn, 353 

Quadruple Alliance, $78, 0(3 

Quakers* 407, 472, 486, 780 

Quartering Act, 523 

Quebec* city, 15, 638j province* 630 

Queen Anne's War* 614 

Quintm-i.il. 187* 301 

Quisling, 810 

Rn. 42 
Rabelais, 390 
Racine, 395, 396 
lUdjeak G27* 684, 855 
Radio* 773 

Railroads* 593* 59-1 h GJ8, 639. 643* 049 
050, 652, 664, 671, SS4* 713, 7H, 
715. 719 P 724. 774, 794* 797 
Hujufl, 19-1 
Raineses 11, 42 
Raphael* 397. 400, 401 

RatioruilUtn, $36— 538 

Ravenna, 242, 251 
Reaper* McCormick's, 783 
“KcculV 1 84, 653 
Red Crass, 70,5 
Red Sen, 44* 49, 200, 642, 723 
f *Red Shirts/' 062 
Redmond, John* 033 
Reft Tend itm p 653 

Reform, m Great Britain* 095, 610, 
033-633; in the British Empire* Gif), 
635-644; in Chinn, 713, 714; in 
France* 549-552* 683, 684-685: in 
Italy* 805; in Japan. 7ll-7t2, 704; 
in^Pema* 719* 797; in Russia, 702- 

Rcform Act oF 1832, 623* 624 r 037 
Reform Act of 1067. 627, 628 
Reform Act of 1884, 628 
Reformation, Catholic* |(K>* 401* 467: 

Protestant* 441* 457, 46L 
Rcichinit, 767 

Rwhjtiig in German Empire, 67]; 

in German Republic, 767 
“lUtai of Tenor,” 550 
Reindeer Age* 13, 31* 21 
Relimon. Sc* "BuddkiMmS* **ChrU- 
teanitif™ **iaktm r r * eft. 

Rt'lijOnija intolerance* 214, 23]* 233, 
239* 210* 330, 370 385, 420, -m t 
47 ? f 4tM>1 toleracw^Cp 238. 

210 + 433, 472, 530* 787; wam* 2+15, 
370,441,409 173,542 
RemiL^anre, 369, 389-403 


Repamtton-s 755* 758* 807 
M Re; public/' Plata's, 392 
Republican Party, in France* 031* &S2, 
+487; in [taly T 659* 665: in the 
United Stoles* 050* 653 
Rep obi ica n revolutions* post-war, 

76+^770 

Republics a 77* IT®, 221. 222, 760- 
767; Austrian p 768; Baltic* 768; 
Brazilian, 577: Chinese, 714; 
Czechoslovak* 701* 768; Dutch, 
480; English* 485; Florentine* 337, 
338; Freneli, 55 J-556. 0lK r 682- 
687; German, 700 707; Greek, 
708: Italian. 650: Philippine** 828; 
Polish, 760-768; Roman, 132* IFiO* 
161, 177* 188; Huaskn* 746. 751; 
South Africa, 725; Spanish, 770. 
810; Swiss 334; Turkish, 797; 
l Hired Spites* 530; Venetian* 336 
Restoration* English, 485—487 
Revolts* In Austria, 019; against 
Austria* 659, 660; in Atoatra* 

Hunjjjiry, 754; in Bulgaria, 693- 
694 ; in Canada* 035. 037: in Ireland* 
632, 633; Puritnn, 

Revolution of 1830, 616-018* 023 
Revolution of 1848, 618-620, 659, OEki 
Revolution ** 519, 582* 625; American, 
519, 521-530, 532* 545* 565, 036; 
A ust n> Hungarian, 7G8; Byzantine, 
374, 375; Chinese, 7H; French, 
519* MS-565* 616-618: German, 

* 66-767; "Cljuriuajn, 11 187-189, 491; 
Greek* 578, 6] 5, 692; industrial, 
5lEl a 582-607* 609* 773 775; ut- 
telleettial* 412. 5(9, 532 540, 544* 
Mo, 565, 569; Japanese,, 710-712; 

I atin-American. 434, 519, 568-580, 
G13; Modem* 293; Reman* 265, 
266; Portuguese, 615; Puritan, 
481-185; Republican* 766-708; 
Russian* 702, 703, 716, 751* 803: 
Spanish, 770, 807; “Young Turk/ r 
690, 694, 698 
Rea» Khan, 797 
Rhee, Syngman* 812 
Rheiiiuf, 2m, IoQ, 740; cathedral, 364, 
450 

Rliixieland, 812 

Rhine River* 155* 176, 245* 759* 822 

Rhode Island* 597 

Rhodes* L20* 144. 145 

Rhodes, Cecil* 643, 723-726 

Rhmlcria* 724 

Rhone Valley, 250 

Ricanto* David, 003 
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Ricci, Malta), 431, 432 
Richard I, "Lion-Heart," 372, 373 
Richard III, 451 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 493, 434, 498 
ftienxi, 445 
Ri$ Verier, 00, 73, m 
Rfeht5 nf Man, Declaration of, 5[ifl r 
hoh 564 

Rio de Janeiro, 377 
Rivers, Primo di\ 807 
Roads, :mi’iei]l, 51, 65, 80, 136, 137, 
130, 167* 181; in Great Britain, 592, 
533; in I filly, 904 
HflemoVe River, 434 
Rcbhia, della, 338 
Robespierre, 555, 556 
Robot bomhd, 822 
Rocky Mountains, 89 

i 4.' 111Li I |_'!j.l , 6b2 

Reman Empire, (70-174- ptri^inn^ 
iscfcd plebs, 132- 134; unification eif 
hidy\ 134-137; economic ami norial 
change*, U7-149; dictator*, 133, 
150, 152-104, 171; governnn-rkf ;l ml 
law, 177 131: economic life, 181 
134: culture, Ift-L 188; trade, 200 
SM; Christianity in, 227-243: re¬ 
vived,330-334 

Roman tie language**, 350 ( 351 ( 353 
Romanovs, 504-508, 53 ] 

Rome, ancient, 127, 130-132, 3 79: 

roads, 130-137, 181: ciiizen^hip, 
152-153, 178: rebuilt bv Nr-m. 167- 
1«; culture, 174, 184-188: law, 

m, 179-180, 357 r 413: a Christian 
center, 235-237; sacked by Vist- 
BO(h* h 249, 259; sacked by Vandal*, 
350: French army in* 678; mode 
part of Ttalv\ 603 
Rome-Tier!in axis* 813, S14 d 317 
Romulus, 130 
RunEp'c-n rav* t 785 
R*oseve3l s F. D„ 83 9. 822 r 833, 834 
Hcwsevelt, Nicholas* 595 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 055, 701 
Rcwcjs Wars of, -150-152 
"Rotten borough*," 823 
Rotterdam, 392 
Rouen, 450 
"Roundheads." ^85 
Rous^iui, 538, 539 T 544, 550, 550* 569 
Rcvyalinla, in England, 455 
Rlttana, 402 

Rubicon River, 134, 135. ISO 
Rudolph I, 333, 334, 508 
Ruhr district, S07 
“Rum" Romani, 287 


Rumania, 247, fi02-0&3, 695, 716, 702 h 
70S, 80S, SI6, 3(7, 829, 822, 335, 836 
Raffia, rise of, 500, 504-508; Kum- 
netuiueri, .501-506; dtfcatH Xupo- 
Ieon, 559, 560; in Xorili America* 
5841; in Am&i 702, 710; LJ big 
1-roihiT,” 093; autocratic, (198-703; 
HK'dntft Turkey, 089-690; re volu¬ 
tions, 702. 703, 746, 75L 802-803; 
in World Uar 1, 7-t 1, 742, 740; in 
World War II, 8l4 r 8] a; under 
Si nib,, 804, 827 r 835-337; invaded. 
820; in the Ur 831. 832 
“Reification." 791 
Rurtso-Jfipanese War, 700-701 d 7(3 
Ituiwo-Tiirkiflli War, 700 
Rutbcmana, 097 

Sadir Valley, 760, 70S, 812 
Sal Milage, ?8I 
Sudoiyft T battle, 669 
Sal 1 urn, 080 

St, Riirtluilnmckv's Day, |72 
St. GcmmlUr 7-58 
St, JMenu, 561 

St. J*awrcnce River, 434, 035, 636 
St, iaiulp, 845-347 
St. l J nulV Cuthidrili 397, 398 
St. Peter's, Rome, 240, 284, 39th 397, 
401, 462 

St. Petr rebury 305, .507, 067 h 099. 
Set rtfan “JVfraflrad" and ^Lenin¬ 
grad" 

St, Sophia, Cathedral qF, 180,287,381 
Bain U^ChmprHe, 345, 364 
Sifeklui tin, 334, 837 
Salad] n, 373 

Salami*, 93-95 
Sahi3!ar T 807 

Salerno, University of, 356, 362 
Salisbury Oath, 341 
Srdonu'ii, 749, 752 
Salvation Army* 786 
Samoan Dlatuh, 655, 729, 799 
Samoa, 75, ] 22 
£\i Flint brace, I20 p ]2l 
Sanctions, 813 
Sanhedrin, 227 

San Francisco Conference, 880 

San InOrenzo, battle, 574 

Srui Martin, Genera ( H 574-675 

Sanskrit language, 60, 74, 192, 20 L 

Sonia Maria, -126 

Sappho, 77 

Saraeeu^, 292, 293 

Saratoga, X. Y, t 325. 520 

Sardinia, 140, 517, 611, 668-403, 699 
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Sardis 88-90 
Sargon L 3ii- 
^Ltjouti El, 51 
yat r/Lp.^ 89, 118 
Satellite f rates. §37, 810 

StiViin ntih . bM 

Savoy r fife, 679 
Savoy, Uou» of, G1 1 
Saxons, 24 7 1 248; in Tin tarn, 250, 285 
Baa>nv, 3^2,561,766 
Scandinavia {Sca4idmiYiAnaj, 292, 454* 
455, 464, -172, 649 
ScherMctadj'. 594 
Schisms in Christian Church, (57 
Scfctlcsiv®, 60S, 669, 760 
Schools, 122. 285^287, 354-355, 558* 
787-788, See oJso ,L iyi/<ain?ji” 
Sehunu.m Plan* 840 
Science, ancient, 102, 113-115, S2i f 
12-1; medieval, 359-362; Renaio- 

s: lj in■, 102, Ml; ... 532 535, 

537, 720, 782-786 

Sdpk> AfrirnnUf, I JO. Ill, J45 p 150 
Scot Jamb 252; invaded by Edward 1. 
344; a national niau?, 340, 455: 
fallow? Calvin, 467 

Sculpture. Rhodian* 120; Muurya, 
198 200: mtdievaJ, 366; Kenuis- 
nn«, 398 

Scythians, 52, 53, 88 
Swsrion. 133, G48 649 
Second Empire (in France), G7G 
"Second Estate, rp 323; in Frnsire, 543 r 
545, 546 

Second Iti-pntiUe (in France), <>18, 660 
S«xmd Triumvirate, (57, (5^ 

Secret diplomacy, 7518, 773, 79] 
Secretariat, 7G8, 83 (, 832 
Security Cmi..cil r 830. 831. 832 
Sedan, 670, 681, 746 
Sdt-determination, national, 762; in 
Aitrtrift-Hung&ry* 755; in the Bal¬ 
kans* 755; in Ihc British Empire, 
1535-044, 715-717, 794-796; in 

Europe, 760 762: in tint Near East, 
796-798; in Invalid, 635; in 
Turkey, 755 

Seljuk Turks. 370, 376, 378 
Seminaries, 393 
Semites, S6. r 46. 49 

Semitic, languages, 43, 186, 269, 275; 

peoples, 267; writing, 71 
Sp™^. French. 082- Roman. 132. 
H7, I50 T 153, 156. 166; United 
States, 528, 646; Venetian. 335, 336 
Mmatomil dan, ni \Umu\ 147 + 148, 
150.159 


Sen™. 169, 187 
Senegal* 526 
Sennacherib* 51, 52 
"Sfilllenres/ 1 356 
Seoul. 8+4, 845 
Sepoy mutiny, 715 
Sernfevo, 740. 743 
Soispi^ 12-S 

Sejrl <j:l t 695 P 1599. 739, 7GS; growth oi. 
69]-992: feared hv Austria, 698; 
in Firei World WaY h 740 741, 7P5. 
kSrr ' J V iitfoif/fl p*jVj bi 

8fc-rfH.lt.ijLb, u&rient. 79, 122, 183, 1S8. 

194. 221: medieval, 307, 308: 

modern, 563. Oil, G1S, 620. 702. 
711, 712 

Settlement, Act uf, 4SS 
Seven Weeks' U'zir, 662, 669, 695 
Seven Yi-lliV War, 502, 511, 516. 521 
Severn^, i 7 E n 172: Arch lpC, 185 
S£vign£, Madame rk\ 396 
Sevres, 758 
Sforza family* 400 
Shu krepeary* 395, 396 
Shanghai, 792 
Shunt ting Railway, 770 
ShrilH Id* 598. 023 
Shih llujing-ri, 2(3 215 
Shintoism, 433. 710 
Sfaijis, early. 25, 26 r 71. See also 
'VSteanuthip*'* 

Shogun, (32, 433. 71 1 
4 'Shore.' 1 political party, 83. 51 
Siam. 6(3. 717, 715, 751, 83 7 
Sjberisi* 62. 258. 433, 436, 700, 70S, 719 
Siberian Railway, 719, 72-1 
f S'i'£ rf .Vun, 356 
Sicilian expedition, 102 
Sicily, 78, 93, 293. Ml. f!G 2, 821; Creek 
colonkm in. 129, 130; ware with 
Carthage, 106. 108; Pyrrhus in, 

136; conquered by Ibirnr. 139, 140, 
Si t *iUt) “Tuw tfiriAu 1 ’ 

Sbpdrmuru!. 459 

Siberia, Mongols tn, 378; relseri by 
Frederick II, 502. 510, 514. MS 
Silk, from China. 65, 201, 209, 2l\\ 
203. 437; in France, 684 
Silk paper, 409 
M &lk Route. 208, 209. 2(6 
Silver, 142, 154; in Altica* 92; fmm 
Cilicia, 51; in early America* 63, 
1 h I; wired bv Alexander, 118 
“Silver Age of 1^1 in." 187 
Simon Mjigun, 326 
Simon?, Mcnno* 467 
Simpsun* Sir James, 755 
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Sinai* Desert of, 176 
SinjEnpore, 821 
SlnfrJHp&RG# Wilt, 712 
HkepQcum, 535, 538, 551, 565 
Plater, Summ-h 597, 851 
Slavery ancient, 41. 44, 51, 83, 101 K 
IAS- 14ft LSI, I S3, I Aft 221 r 270, 
310: weakened by feudalism, 305; 
modern, 43ft 438, 722; aboliabed, 
013, 644, 64ft 651, 053 
Slavic J^aguagc ami literature, 296, 
350, 351 

Slav*, 253, 254, 255; eonyerted H 23ft 
2SMJ; aljirestom of RtiAJhiiu, 290 
Slide-rest, 501, 502 
Blum*, 59ft 777 

Small po.V h 534 

Smeaton, John, 501 
Smith, Adam, ,546, 589, 663 
Smith, Joseph,. Jr., 780 
Smyrna, 796 
Sobieskip John, 385 

Social kgishtion, 629-83 l p 072, 078, 

, 884-685. 702 

god*I reform lin Great Britain). 629 

SiK-ml War, 152, 153 

g«nsi(tem, 60ft 67ft 08ft 703, 721 

Socialists, in Europe, 781; in Franc-p, 

0S2; in Germany. 072, 700. 767, 
807; in ltn!y r 665 r 805; in liusrin, 
703, 761, 803-86-1 
Semites, E14 
Sohliern, hired. J09. J52 
Snlfmno, battle, G02 
Solomon’* temple. -Eft 799 
S«|qd, S3 

Somaliland, 41, 666, 700. 8L7. 819 
Somme River. 752 
;;SonjE of Roland,” 331 
JsophtRls. 113 
Sophocles* 99,111 

South Africa. 025, 641-644, 726, Si8 
South Carolina. 648 
South Korea, 842-843, S44, S15, SI9 
gouthwest Africa, 749, 759, 798 
Soviet Rural*. 781, 792, S03-8Q4, 836- 
837 

"Soviet* ” 803 

Spam. 249; conquered by Romim*, 
142, J56j occupied by Moors 375, 
270, 29-1-290; retimed for Chris¬ 
tianity, 3S2-38-1, 386; a national 
state. 334, 384: gains Louisiana, 
516; aidh the United States. 525; 
invaded by Napoleon, 569: in 
Afric a, 435, 728; post-war. 807. 813, 
841 


SpHn^lj-America 11 War, 650, 654, 703. 

“SpaniHli Fury,” 479 

Spanish language and literature. 350^ 

Spanish Netherlands 198, 499 
Spanish Suce^rion, War of. 409, 5i4 
Spuria, 73, 78-80, 90, 95, I OS 
Spartan* at Thermnpyla', 02 
Spenser, Edmund, 396 
^SpherPH of influence/ 1 700, 7t2 719 
725, 729 

Spice Island.-, 420, -123, 424, 426 
Spinning, 22, 23, 64. 5] ft 5S3-58S 
Stadholder, 4ST 

Stalin, Joseph. 804. 814, 81 ft 827. $3ft 
848 

Stalingrad. 821. 823 
St&mbuJ. 707. i$fir iL Comlunlhioplf tf 
Stamp Aet. 522, 523, 586 
Stanley, lb M„ 723 
Star Chamber, 452. 454 
.State and Church, in conflict, 305, 
323^330.595 
Stale sovereignty. 648 
State* of she Church* 284. 333, 6AS 
m\ 96ft 863.806 
Steam engine*, 588-592. 594, 606 
StefliiwWps. 50ft 594, 595, 506. 774 
775, 782 

"Steel Ag*/ P 782 

Stephenson, George. 593, 504, 771, 7SJ& 
Steuben, Banin von. 525 
Stork ton s England. 50-1 
Stoic philoROpfkv, 124, 171. 106, 2UI 
Stone Agea. 4 -29. 61, 62 
Stone tools ruicl weapon, 4, 9, 13-15, 
20 

Straits Settlements. 527 
Strasbourg, 250, 471. 499, GSO. 681; 

Cathedral of, 366 
Strike*, 628, 781 

Stuart family, 472, 481-183, 185-483* 
496 

Student life, medieval* 357, 358 

Suhjtciwn uf Wtimrn, 776 

Suhmaitne*. 756. 752, 753, 783 
Sucre, General Antonin, 576 
Sudan, 686, 725, 829 
Suess Canid, 642, 721, 829 
Sugar Art, 522 
Soger. Abbot, 349 
Suleiman I, 331, 382, 385 
Saha, Come] Sub, 147, 153 
Sumatra r 423 

Sumerinn, language, 37, 52; writing, 35 
Sumerians, :i5-J7 
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Sxtmma Thetrfog r'j , 350 
Sun Vat-Sun, 7 M p 791. 702 
Supreme Court, United States. 1550 
Sill Kit , 4rtU 

Sli rpETy, 354, 3fil* 784-7S5 
Suzerain, fcuiktL. 301, 304 
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